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THE, PRINCIPLE OP LAND VALUI?, TAXATION.^ 

• • 

<r 

Thk purpose of this paper is to examine the basis of the policy 
of taxing land valiums, with a view to considering what should 
be the future ./*, curse of development in that respecd. Briefly, 
tlio main questions at issue are : 

(1) Are land values to be taxed solely with a view to transfer- 

ring some wealth from private pe.rsons to the Htate without 
afl’ccting the production of wealth? • 

(2) Is there a better case for the taxation of land values for 
local than for national purposes? 

The first question is answered in the negative, the second in 
the affirmative. The two questions, though apparently quite 
different, are, in fact, closely bound up together. The first part 
of the paper is devoted to an examination of tlie case for land 
value taxation for national purposes, as ordii^arity put from the 
“uiiearned increment” point of view. This part of the paper 
is critical and destructive, because it is necessary to» get rid of 
unsound oi insuflicient or unimportant arguments before we can 
“see the wood for the trees.” ^ 

The second parfe^^ attempts to be constructive, thougC in form 
it is partly critical of the position taken up by Professor Cannaii 
in his paper read before the Congress of the Boyal Econo^nic 
Society in 1907.*' That paper makes the discussion of land values 
turn more clearly than hitherto on the question whether the 
efficiency of production is fhvolved. Though the answer given 
here is different from that o4 Professor Caiman, there is agree- 
ment as to what is the really important question. 

^ A papor read before the Economic Section of the British Association, 1910. 

^ JEoonomio Joubnal, March, 1907 

Np. 85.— VOL. XXII. . B 
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It ‘is not neccvssary to dwell at length on the more obvio\is 
and now generally recognised points in connection with land 
value taxation. It will be. assumed tljat a tax on land value 
cannot be shifted by the owner — or if land is leatsed and the tax 
levied from the occupier .that it can be shifted back to the owner 
when the hiase terminates^ There arc important qualitu'ations 
of this doctrine to be taken into account in dealing * with# any 
actual scheme of land value taxation, esjvocially ol* future incre- 
ments, but* this paper is concerned only wilh the more funda- 
, mental quiistions of principle. *11 is iegitiinate, therefor(^ to 
assume that the main distinctive featift‘e of a tax on li^nd values * - 
namely, that as compared wutli taxes on jaojierty in goncu’al, it 
is. borne by the owner and do(‘S not get thrown foi ward to the 
consumer, if that ^word may be used— is subject to no qualihtai- 
tioiis. This iinjvhes also that land values aie aiitomatic in the 
son3e that they arise through causes not (l(qK‘n(lent on the ejiergy 
and enterprise of tlic owner of any particular piece of land, 
lloth the advantages cUtimed hid* this kind of taxation, anci th(^ 
objections to it in so far as they an*, based on ('.quity , mainly involve 
the assujui)tion that tlie liyput lueses just nuAntioried are substantially 
true. Tlu^ advantages claimed are liiat tlie tax is no discourage- 
pient to ent(jrpi‘ise, and tliat it takes a part (,»f income to which 
no individual lias any light of the sanuj nature as that which is 
usually concluded in rcdercaice to values which obviously owe their 
existence in a large degreti, or entirely, to a person's work. 

The main difliciilty in the w^ay of k'.vying special taxation on 
land values withofit hardship and injustices arises oift of the fact 
.that land in this country lia.s been bought and sold for hundrinls 
of years, and those lands which have increased most in value are 
just those wdiich liave, on the whole, changed liands'witli the 
greatest frequency. Tlu*. jaeseiit owners cannot necessarily hv. 
regarded as being in possession of unearned wealth. Conse- 
quently, thc\ very fact that the tax cannot, by liy|5othesis, be 
shifted an to the much larger body of “consumers” constitutes 
the ground of objection on the score of equity. This has been so 
far recognised in our own legislation that the most important tax 
has been imj)Osed on future increment of value, not directly on 
present value. 

The question whether the incrcpient tax is more defeasible 
on grounds of equity than a direct tax on existing land values, is 
one which can perhaps be answered in the affirmative, but it is 
too large a subject to^be dealt with in this paper. Jt is necessary, 
however, to point out that there is no simple and obvious escape 
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from the equity difficulty by the mere device of taxing ‘future 
increments of value. The price at which anyone buys land is 
very largely influenced by expectations as to its future. Very 
often the greater part of the present value is due to dis(^:)unting 
the future. You cannot, therefore, lax the increment without 
depreciating the present value to the extent of the present Viilue 
of the yield of tlie future tax. If a piece of land now 
vacant will l)e ’worth iJljOOO in twenty years wjjen it will 
be rijH^ fo’r building on, arid that is correctly foreseen, 
will not the present value be simply T 1,000 discounted at 
compound hitero.st, and life increase bo a uniform 3 per cent, 
or 4 per cent, per annum, or whatever the rale of inter(*-st may 
be? Anyone who has paid that present value needs the incre- 
ment, it may be said, to enable him to earui inteiest. To tax 
the increment .^♦imply kjiochs so much off the [Resent v«lae. In 
some-(iennan inuiiieipal incremoni taxes inierest is allo\V(‘d (but 
simple, not compound, in1er(*st), and only incri'inent above the 
rate^of interest, in the case of vacant land, iS subject to taxd 

‘ But do wt^ really get out of Ujc diOicuHy even if we allow for 
interest? Do we get, ^in theory at least, a tax on “unearned 
increment “ pure and simple? Is it not like a tax on wuimings 
in a lottery, i^tposed after the tickets hare been bought? Lani 
is bought witli the knowledge that its future vaJutJ is problematic. 
The purchaser gives a price for th(^ probability. If you ammunce 
that all the chances that turn out well will be taxed, is it not 
exactly th('> same thing as knocking sometliing directly olT the 
present value of all the chances? 

Do wo not then arrive at this conclusion, tliat the increment 
value tax is no dilhu'ent, as regards tlie qucstioji c4’ incidence and 
of eijuity, from a simph^ tax on existing land values, and tliat it 
has this peculiar feature which dilTcreiitiates it iron^ all other 
taxes in foi^C('. excepting the old laud tax, lliat the true incidence 
of the whole burden, presciit and future, is an a linnted number 
of existing owners of land ’l • 

^ When the rise has been particularly rapid and sudden, it may fairly.be con- 
tended that the present holders are to a large extent in possession of unearned and 
unforeseen gains. It is noticeable iu Oerinan discussions of the subject that thfS is 
commonly assumed to be the case, and the increment value tax has been usually 
le’^ie^ uot merely on the increment accruing from the date of the passing of the law, 
but from the date of the last sale, which may have been many years previous. This 
attitude can be easily understood when we read iu Dr. Boldt’s monograph “Die 
Wertzuwachssteuer that the author, wh^ in his capacity of member of an Income Tax 
Assessment Commission was able to obtain a good deal of information about profits 
from dealing in land, never in the course of twenty-five jipars came acros&iany case 
of loss ; and landowners, who (Maimed that losses and gains must be set against one 
another, were unable to tell him of any cases ©f loss in that period, 

S 2 
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It’ is difficulfc to escape the conclusion that S. Mill 

and others have failed to appreciate the difliculty of taxing 
future increments in such a wa>y that the real incidence 

would %iiot be on present owners of land. Mill, though 

he, acknowledges that * the present value of land includes 

the j>rospect of future increase, seems to imply that the futurci 
increase can be taxed without any loss to present owners.* He 
makes no ,r|)foron(*e to any allowance for interest, but ho suggests 
that the land»owner should have^the option of selling his land to 
the State at the value which it had antecedent to the imix)sition 
of the tax. He does not show why wo should expect/ in the event 
of the land-owner’s accepting the oJl'er at once, that the State 
should tind any advantage in the bargain. And it^ is further 
evident that he dW not quite realise the difTiculty of tht‘, matter, 
as.jje gobs on to*say — • 

“The State will receive the entire rejit of the lands voluntarily 
sold ip it by their possessors, together with a tax on the futunj 
incn‘aso of rent on^tliosb propci*t.ios whose owners have suffJiuent 
confidence in the justice and moderation of the State to prefer 
rtitaining them. These owners should fcyd allowed, at any future 
period, to alter their minds, and give up their lands for the price 
^iirst olfered ; or more if they (*aii show that they have made sub- 
stantial improvements at their own cost.’* ^ 

There is here no recognition of the fact that io ofle-r, after 
twenty years, the original price of a pieces of vacant land whic,h , 
the owner bong at a price which discounted the increase, is not 
offering him the full value. 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer also appeared to be 
under the impression, in the earlier stages of the discussion of 
in 1909, that he was not taking anything Jroiii 
tM-^j&resebt value of land. That was made particularly clear on 
the third day of the Committee stage of the Finance JBill of 1909 
(June/23rd)*in his reply to Mr. Jas. Hope, who gave the figures 
relatiug^o the calculation of the present value of a property whicli 
was expected to take twenty years to develop.'^ The critics of 
th® scheme had better ground than its advocates realised, and 
there is still need for further examination of the fundamental 
principles- ^ • 

Escape |rom the equity difificiilty is sometimes sought by 
appealing to the general uncertainty as to what precisely are 
the accepted principles of equity in taxation, and as to the real 
incideffice of taxes. • All taxes, it is sai<J, are open to attack as 

1 pissertations and Discussions^ V®!. iv., p. S45. Hansard, , 
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more or lees arbitrary in their incidence, so that on this ground 
they could all be condemned, which would be absurd. 
But it is surely going tod far to say, with Professor Pigou, 
VIn matters of taxation, therefore, injustice, since it exists 
everywhere, cannot be appealed to anywhere.”^ We^ cannot 
escape the' difficulties by merely sluiiting our (‘yes to them. The 
pringiples.of equity in taxation may be more or less controversial, 
but differences o£ opinion are not so .great as to justify th('. aban-’ 
donment of. all principles. Nor is tlic imndcuKie di our gj^eat 
taxes so obscure that we can regard it as a matler of indifference 
how the money is obtained* 

It would be admitted by everyone that to put a special tax 
on all persons whose names began wuth the letter A would be 
unjust. I| would not be a satisfactory reply to objections to say 
that all tiixe^s are more or less unjust and tlu^cibre this tax is 
no worse than the others. Even if it be true that it is a Mere 
chance, butr a perfectly even chance, that any given person is 
payyig more', or less than he ongljt to pay, if i^new tax is im}X)sed 
which certainly strikes A and does not strike B, there is a primA 
facie case that iPis introducing inequality. A is just as likely as 
B to be already paying as much as lie ought to pay. Why should 
he bo singled out to pay a new tax, peculiar in tlie fact that of it 
alone we can say that its incidence is determinate? * 

Then take the comparison sometimes made with such taxes 
as that on tea. That article is selected for taxation because it 
is consumed by nearly ev(‘.rybody, and, in conjunction with taxes 
on coffee, cf)coa, and alcoholic drinks, it docts practically covet 
the whole po}>ulatioii, and it certainly does not fall with excessive 
weight on any one person, since no one has any need for^very 
much mpre tea than the averag(\ Considoratiolis of this kind 
amcTrigst others are taken into account in deciding*-' Whether the. 
article is or is not a suitable one for including in ii\e ^6hemv 
of indirect* taxation. It is impossible to accept the thcoi’y that 
all idea of equity is abandoned as hopeless. When the Cdiancellor 
of the Exchequer has to raise additional revenue, main 
question so far as equity is concerned that he takes into account 
is the distribution o! the burden on rich and poor respectiv#ly. 
It is generally accepted that the mass of the people should feel 
pai%, at least, of the burden; and so indirect taxes li*Ive those 
on tea, beer, and tobacco, arc ini|X)sed b^jcauscTtds practically 
certain that, taken as a wl^ole, their incidence will be well 
distributed over the whole population. These indirect taxes 

Pigou, TJie J^plicy of Land Taxation^ p. 12. 
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It‘ is difficult to escape tlie conclusion that J. S. Mill 

and others have failed to appreciate the difficulty of taxing 
future in(!rcnients in such a way that the real incidence 

would tnot be on presenj; owners of land. Mill, though 

\m acknow'ledges that • the present value of land includes 

th(^ prospect of future increase, seems to imply that the futiin^ 
increases can be taxed without any loss to [>resent owuiers.* He 
makes no r^^fenaice to any allowance for intcresl, but he suggests 
that the land-owmer should have^the option of selling his land to 
the State at the value which it had antecedent to the imposition 
of the tax. Ho does not show why we should expect,* in the event 
of the land-owner’s acci^-ptirig the offer at once, that the State 
should find any advantage in the bargain. And it. is further 
evident that he did not quite realise the difficulty of ijhe matter, 
asjjc got)S on to’^say — • 

State will receive the entire rent of the lands voluntarily 
sold tp it by their possessors, together with a tax on the future 
increase of rent on*thost3 prop(U^»ies whose owiuts have suffflaent 
confidence in the justice and moderation of the State to prtrfer 
retaining them. ^Jffieso owners should allowed, at any future 
period, to alter their minds, and give up their lands for the price 
4irst ofl'ered ; or more if they can show that they have', made sub- 
stantial improvements at their own cost.*’ ^ 

There is here no recognition of the fact that to oiler, aft(U' 
twenty years, the original price of a piece of vacant land whicli 
the owner boiight^at a price wffiich discounted the ir^crease, is not 
offering him the full value. 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer also appeared to be 
under the imiwession, in the (‘arlier stages of the discussion of 
in 1909, tliat he was not taking any thing Jroju 
tlife*^]&resaiPit value of land. That was made particularly clear on 
the third day of the Committee stage of the Finance ^ill of 1909 
(June, 23rd) nn his reply to Mr. Jas. Hope, who gave the figures 
relating^iO the calculaiiou of the present value of a property which 
was expected to take twenty years to develop.- The critics of 
tlie scheme had better ground than its advocates realised, and 
there is still need for further examination of the fundamental 

principles. , , 

Escape from the equity difficulty is sometimes sought by 
appealing to the general uncertainty as to what precisely are 
* the accepted principles of equity in taxation, and as to the real 
incidence of taxes. ^*A11 taxes, it is said, are open to attack as 

* Dissertations and Discussions, V®!. iv,, p. 246. ilansard. . 
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more or less arbitrary in their incidence, so that on tliis ground 
they could all be condemned, which would be a-bsiird. 
But it is surely going tod far to say, with Professor Pigou, 
Vln matters of taxation, therefore, injustice, since it exists 
everywhere, cannot be appealed to anywhere.”^ We^ cannot 
escape the difficulties by merely shutting our eyes to them. The 
pringiples.of equity in taxation may be more or loss controversial, 
but diflerencos of opinion are not so .great as to justify the aban- 
donment of. all principles. Nor is tlie incidence (It our gji-eat 
taxes so obscure tliat we can regard it as a matter of indiflerciice 
how the money is. obtained. 

It would bo admitted by everyone that to put a spc'cial tax 
on all persons whose names began with tlie letter A would be 
unjust. It would not be a satisfactory reply to dbjnotions to say 
that all taxes arc more or less unjust and tlir^efore this tax is 
no worse than the others. Even if it be true that it is a mere 
chance, bub a perfectly (wen chance, that any given person is 
payyig more or less than ho ong^jt to pay, if {^iiew tax is ihiixised 
which certainly strikes A and does not strike B, there is a priind 
facAc case that it is introducing inequality, A is just as likely as 
B to be already paying a.s much as he ought to pay. Why yiOuld 
he be singled out to pay a new tax, jx^culiar in the fact that of it 
alone we can say that iis incidence is determinate? * 

Then take the comparison sometimes made'- with such taxes 
as that on tea. That article is scilectcM.! for taxation because it 
is consumed by nearly everybody, and, in conjunction with taxes 
on colTec, cfjcoa, and alcoholic drinks, it dociis [)ractically cover 
the whole population, and it certainly does not fall with excessive 
weight on any one person, since no one has any need for^very 
much mpre tea than the average. Considoratiolis of this kind 
amdngst others are takem into account in dc,ciding'Whefber the 
article is or is not a suitable one for including in t?he sohem(^ 
of indirect^ taxation. It is iirqxjssible to accept the theory that 
all idea of equity is abandoned as hopeless. When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has to raise additional revenue, fhe main 
question so far as equity is concerned that he takes into account 
is the distribution of the burden on rich and poor respectiv#ly. 
It is generally accepted that the mass of the people should feel 
pailj, at least, of the burden; and so indirect taxes lft\e those 
on tea, beer, and tobacco, are imposed bocauseit ds practically 
certain that, taken as a M^Uole, their incidence will be well 
distributed over the whole population. These indirect taxei^ 

' * Pigoa, Tlie policy of Land Taxationy p. 12. 
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cortjyrily involve^- more or less loss of consumers’ surplus — a loss 
which is sorneihinf^' in addition to the measurable contribution 
haTuled in to the KxcbeqiKU’.^ But tliere is a considerable differ- 
ence betvve(‘,n this disadvantaf^e of indirect taxation and the 
injustice involved in discriufination against ]>articular persons. 
A tax on owners of land vahu‘S, it may b(‘ argued with a good 
deal of reason, is arbitrary in tlie same degree, or oven in a 
greater degree, Mian a tax on persons whose naincfs begin with 
a particular* l(dter ()f the alf)habet, in tliat the uuudc.nce of the 
whole future yield ap[)ears to on the owners at the time of 
tbg introduction of the tax. « 

Another argument of a general nature is to tlu' (effect that all 
social imju’ovemefds involve itdliction of loss on somebody. The 
removal of an imiiort tax, for instance, equally with the imposi- 
tion of sii(di a tax^ nec*esvsarily inflicis undeserv(!d Josses, and the 
world would stand still if the infliction of loss were regardgd as 
a fatal olqt'cdion to any chang(‘ m the fiscal system. ^Fhis general 
lU'inciple is not impugned, and appeal to it is made', subsecpieptly 
in this j>a];)er. But just ben^ it is necessaiy to observe that it 
does not afford so (‘asy an escape from tlie equity question in 
connection with taxation of land values,* as is very commonly 
tak(',n for granted. 

Let us consider the case of the removal of an import tax on 
corn in relation to th(^ interests of land-owners. They would he 
likely, as one knows, to resist the removal on the ground, amongst 
otliers, of probable loss to tliemselves ; but everyone hiels, 
whether he thinks U politic to say so or not, that tlfe State has 
a perfeei; right to removes an imjiori tax on corn if it is believed 
to be acting injuriously, and that land-owners and farmers have 
a claim to consideration only to the extent that the change^ 
should be made without too much abruptness. No one retllly 
denies thus* at heart. It may be vSaid that the governing con- 
sideration here is the fact that land-owners have presunfably been 
given a special favour to which they had no claims on cciuitablo 
grounds, and that the State may withdraw such a favour; but 
that it fs a different thing when it is a question of inflicting loss 
not •by mere withdrawal of a special favour. That is rather a 
nice point, which need not detain us since there is a more im- 
IK)rtant consideration to be noticed. • 

The. real reason why everybody, including land-owners them- 
vsclves, and other people whose interests may be affected, admit 
the right of the State to adopt laws or to repeal laws, 
such as those which impose import ta2S:ea, when it is con- 
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sidered that national mterestR require Ruch action, witjiont 
over much regard to the losses which may bo inflicted 
on certain owners of pfoperty, is that the national gain 
is believed to be greater than tl)e loss which will be suffered 
by some persons. The losses are merely incidental. It h not a 
mere question of transferring so much wealth from certain indi- 
viduals to.the State, or to certain other individuals. The primary 
purpose is the cm oval of cojiditions which hinder the most 
effective use» of the national productive powers. If •some land- 
owners are likely to be injured by the removal of an import 
duty, or if otliers are likely to be injured by the imposition of 
one, it is not supposed that th(' advantage to the State is exactly 
measured by the injury inflicted on those who suffer loss. It 
is believed that the total production of wt^alth will be greater, 
and that, consequently, even those who appeSj likc^ly at first to 
suffer loss may ultimately gain. The gain to the StaV. of#-the 
removal of conditions which hinder thi' most effective use of the 
natjpual energies is of a continucnis and cuny.dative kind, having 
ultimate reactions in all sorts of ways which cannot be clearly 
foreseen, so that no set of people can bt‘. regarded as necessarily 
losing anything in the tongnm. 

In connection with land value taxation of all kinds, therefore, 
the important (pjestion is whether it is to be regarded as a ta?t 
pure and simple, or whether any ulterior beneficial effect upon 
production is to be looked for. The contention of this paper is 
that beneficial effects upon production would follow if town and 
urban distrir^ts were able to apply a large pai*t of the economic 
rent of land in tlieir area to local improvenKUits, 

It is not intended to irn])ly that there are no good reasons to 
be found in favour of taxation of increment valfies for national 
pui'f)0scs as distinct from local. Such reasons do exist in some 
degree. But far the strongest case for land value ta^^tion is to 
be found itvhen the revenue derived is to be expended for the 
benefit of the localities from which it is drawn. * 

It is advisable, before explaining fully the groundsmen which 
'this contention is based, to remove a possible misappreiiension 
as to the nature of ttie beneficial effects on production which^are 
anticipated. It is a common argument that existing local rates are 
a Burden on industry, and that a sufficient case for exixjcting bene- 
ficial effects on production iS found in the consideration that taxa- 
tion of land values would permjt of some reduction of existing rates. 
That, however, is an argument which w^ould apply equally well, 
for what' it was worthy if the proceeds of ft land value tax were 
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iip[>l^e(l to the reduction of an indirect national tax. It may be 
true tliat most of our national taxes are less open to objection 
than the existing local rates, but that is, so to speak, an accidental 
circumstance. The argument for local application of land value 
taxes plijt forward in the following pages is quite independent of 
any circumstances of that kind. 

It is also quite indep^uulent of the fact that there is*a compli- 
cated system of grants-in-aid from the national exchequer towards 
various services loc.ally administered. To apply ihe revenue from 
land value taxevs to local purposes by including them in the 
grants and a}>portioning them to tho« localities on the principles 
which govern grants-in-aid, would not be local ap])lication of 
those revenues in the sense intended in this article, because the 
revenues assigned to any locality would not he })roportioncd to 
the yield ol* the ,tax in that locality. That method of local 
ap|)4icatioh , though it may possibly be coiivcaiient at the moment, 
is in din'ct variance with what mv, claimed to be, in -this arti(;le, 
the fundamental reysons which ^afford justitication for taxation 
of land values. So long as the whole thing is small, perhaps it 
floes not much matter what is done vvitli the re vein ue. J3ut if 
we consider future developments in the* next fifty or hundred 
years, it is a matter of im|'>ortancc that sound principles sliould 
bh followed. 


To many persons it has seemed quite obvious that land values, 
If taxed at all, should he taxed for local purposes. But it is not 
n^ally so obvious l^dion the matter is investigated h\ th(‘, light 
of the economic theory of rent. In fact, tlie general trend of 
economic opinion is rather the other way. The most illuminating 
discussion of th^ question at issue, the paper read by Professor 
Canhan before the Congress of the Boyal Economic Society in 
1907 (Economic Journal, March 1907), puts strongly the case 
against local application of land value taxes. The quistion has 
been mu(^h confused by misconception about the incidence of 
existing rates, but the following quotation from Professor 
Caianan's paper will bring out the main points at issue : — 

VThe followers of Kicardo were apt to talli as if rent could not 
be. wiped out. You might, they thought, transfer it from one. 
person to another, or to the State, but not abolish it. Recently 
it has been observed that this is not quite true. Arrangements 
are eonceivable which would havecthe effect of destroying rent 
by causing over-cultivation of the lands which, if not over- 
cultivated, yield a rent. It is cle^ir that *the rent of any land, 
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however productive, could be wiped out by thc*simple process of 
enacting that whatever rent there was should be given to all 
who worked on it, and then admitting all workers who offered 
.themselves. Competition would attract just such a number of 
workers as would reduce the advantage of working on tBat land, 
rather than any other land, to nil ; in technical language, returns 
would be diminished till the surplus or rent disap]:>eared. Now 
if, instead df the land being thrown open to all workers who 
choose to eome, it is let to a number of farmers in* the ordinary 
way, but arrangements arc ma!fle by virtu(3 of which each farmer 
will be abl^ to charge the «ggrogate rent of all the farms with^tho 
cost of some particular farjning operations — say ploughing or 
harvesting-— the net vent eventually reaching the owner will bo 
diminished, since each farnn^r, being able to get this work done 
for nothing, \vill use more of it than is consij^tent with the best 
j)os§il)le working of the land. 11 is just that sort of arrangefnent 
which the '(exemption of buildings from rating would establish in 
regard to what we may call ud)an cultivatiiai. Over-cultivation, 
in its urban form of ov(T-biiilding, is encouraged by the provision 
of free services paid for by taxation of sites only, and so th© 
surplus in the form of site values is diminished.*’ 

The advocates of site value taxation have laid themselves 
open to this (iriticism by trying to make too much of some im- 
perfection of the existing rating system and speaking as if the 
one thijig to be aimed at was to find a substitute for existing 
rates. That would be, as Dr. Cannan says, like subsidising some 
particular farming oi>erations out of rents, ancl^would leadto waste- 
ful use of these particular operations. But let us return to the earlier 
part of the quotation in which is pictured a farming community 
sharing the aggregate rent amongst the workers, and admitting 
all who care to come. That, it is said, would lead to over- 
cultivation. Similarly, if the aggregate rent of towil lands were 
shared the townspeople, the conclusion is that there would 
be a wasteful aggregation of people in large towns ^where the 
cost of housing and other services is excessive. In Dr. Cannan’s 
words, “What is taken from site values is simply slopjlcd aw^ay 
in increased cost.” • 

If there were no further explanation of mhan rent than, the 
sflnple Ricardian theory as applied to agricultural land, this 
conclusion would follow. But the all-important fact has been 
lost sight of, that high site walues in a town are not due to the 
inherent properties of the soil, but are, in the main, caused by 
the fact that many pSople have come to live in the town. That 
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makei Bill the diference. To return to the agricultural parallel, it 
is always tacitly understood in explaining the theory of rent that 
the cost of production and the amount of produce obtained for 
a given expenditure by any one farmer is independent of what 
is happening on other farms.’ But suppose your various farms 
A, B, C, D, &c., are so situated that the cultivation of B, C, D, 
&c., renders easier the cultivation of A, and the cultivation. of 
A, C, D, &c., helps the cultivation of B, and so cm. ‘It does not 
matter exactly in what way — it might be by some* effect on 
climate or rainfall, but more likely % permitting greater economy 
in the division of labour, more specialisation, mutual, rendering 
of services, lowering of cost of transport, (fee. If that is the case, 

^ individual ownership and individual appropriation of rent would 
not lead to the most economical production, but would lead to 
under-cultivation. «feach ])erson considers, in deciding to what 
deigiW of intensiveness to cultivate, the marginal return which 
he can appropriate for himself, as against the marginal cost to 
himself. He does not take account of the incidental advantqge 
— small in depth, so to speak, but wide in area— which further, 
cultivation of his land confers upon his neighbours. Such a 
situation involving the failure of self-interest to produce the best 
results, is evidently indicated by Mr. Pember Reeves in his book 
on State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, where, 
speaking of an unfortunate deadlock in the settlement ol people 
on the land in New Zealand, he remarks, “Prices (of land) could 
ribi rise until a good proportion of the land was cut up and 
settled. The owners (?ould not afford to cut it up uhtil prices 
rose.'*^ When land value arises in this kind of way, as is the 
case in cities in England even more than in agricultural districts 
in New Zealand,^ the pooling of rents would be advantageous to 
production. Marshall has pointed out that where the law of in- 
creasing returns operates, it may be theoretically advantageous to 
give a bounty. Individual self-interest would not lead to1;he most 
advantageous volume of production. It is this principle, in a some- 
what more generalised form, that can be applied. The provision of 
utiKties i!hay take place under conditions which, I have suggested, 
migM be termed co-operative and anti-co-operative. They are 
not very attractive terms, but I use them in the absence of any 
other words, in order to avoid frequent circumlocution. By c6- 
operative conditions I mean cither (f) that increase of output 
by any producer tends towards a reduction of costs for other 

producers, covering the case of Marshall's “external economies,” 

#• * 

1 Vol. i. p. 270, 
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and distinguishing from the law of increasing retume as 
applying to a single producer ; or else (2) conditions such that 
the satisfactiorr of one person’s demand adds to the enjoyment 
.of other persons, as, for instance, when a man builds a beautiful 
house for his own pleasure he incidentally affords satisfaction to 
all passers-by. By anti-co-operative ’ conditions I mean the 
opposite of co-operative. Either every producer gets in the way 
of all the others^ as I have suggested is the case with speculative 
dealing, or. else each person in satisfying his ownMesires inci- 
dentally diminishes other people’s satisfaction — as, for instance, 
by lighting a fire for my^wn comfort I do something tow^ds 
spoiling the atmosphere for everybody else, or by building an 
ugly house I give annoyance to all my neighbours.^ 

The possibility of these conditions of production and con- 
sumption, an^ the failure, in either case, individual self- 
interest to lead to maximum satisfaction, has been recogifised 
by theoretical writers for a number of years — to some extent by 
Myshall and more fully by Henr^ Ci^nyngharae and Pro- 
fessors Edgeworth, Pigou, and Chapman. I only differ from 
them in regarding the recognition of these conditions as of urgent 
practical importance, especially in relation to urban land values. 
Progress depends largely on a more critical examination of the 
working of self-interest in relation to the interests of society 
with a view to action in cases where they do not harmonise. 

It would be an interesting, but difficult, undertaking to 
endeavour to discover all the various ways in which aggregation 
of populatibn brings into existence either cooperative conditions 
or their opposite, and the more completely this can be studied the 
better. But it is not at all necessary, and this is a point which 
needs particularly to be emphasised, that we shohld be able to do 
this, excepting in regard to pronounced and obvious cases. The 
advantages of aggregation may consist simply in opportunities 
for greater division of labour all round, affecting almost every 
method of satisfying wants. Without going into difficult and 
detailed inquiries, we can conclude, from the mere fact that land 
values grow with growing population, that on the wliole Co- 
operative conditions exist in a marked degree. • 

^ As regards the opposite conditions, it is perhaps more neces- 
saSry they should be specifically recognised in order that they 
may be^deliberately counteracted. And, as a matter of fact, the 
most important cases of anti-co-operative conditions have been 

^ This instance is merely given as an illustration of the principle. It is not 
suggested that in every case the matter is sufficiently urgent to juiltify public 
regi^ation. 
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"recogtti^ for a long time. It is recognised that to leave each 
^ household' to dispose of its own refuse does not conduce to the 
maximum advantage of society, and other cases ,of less urgency 
ia.re now being dealt with by legislation, such as the Town- 
Planning Act. 

This brings me to the consideration of the objection that to 
appropriate rent for local purposes would add more* to the 
attractiveness of large towns than of small towns,* and of all 
towns tlian of rural districts, and cause an undesirable congestion 
of population. The answer is that*the rent of large towns should 
not be used to add to their attractiveneas simply by lowering bur- 
densome rates without any attempt being made to remedy the evils 
of congestion. Lot us imagine that there is only one kind of 
cumulative advantage from aggregations of population— very pro- 
nounced chea|>ening^of retail distribution of food— and one kind 

cumulative disadvantage — smoke, also very pronounced. 
Everyone, let us say, uses very bituminous coal. Each person’s 
fires do something to^poison the , but no one would gain at^y- 
thing worth considering by checking the smoko from his own 
fire. You could leave these two forces to fight against each other. 
Some limit would be reached in the size of a town, at which 
further growth would be stopped by the smoke nuisance. If it 
w§re proposed to tax site values in order to render the town more 
attractive, without, however, doing anything to check the further 
increase of smoke in the air, there might be valid objections. 
But if at the same time steps were taken to discourage the use 
of bituminous coal,<^i.o oiler a bounty, perhaps, to eneburage the 
use of non -bituminous kinds, a more advantageous equilibrium 
position would ultimately be found than that which resulted when 
cheapness of food and unpleasantness of smoke were merely left 
to balance one another.^ 

The kind of uses which should be made of the revenue 
obtained may be best imagined if we picture a country in which 
every town is^owned by a company which receives the ground 
rents and is forced by the competition of other town-owning com- 

' * ^ kn imi)ortaiit recognisable instance of anti-oo-operative conditions is found in 
the ca^ of space for recreation. One reason, at any rate, though not the only one, 
why the supply of adequate room for children to play in cannot be left entirely to 
I the self-interest of the parents, is that every person in consulting his own interests 
(assuming that he includes his family) does something unwittingly to diminish tlie 
,^njoyment of others when ho comes to live in a t<fv7n. He causes houses jpnd roads 
'totalca the place of fields and lanes, and makes it a longer journey for everyone 
to get into the country for a change. This cai&ot be prevented if the advantages 
of urban conditions are to be obtained, but the serious disadvantage to children’s 
health can^'be mitigated by flae provision of open 6pa(Jes. Such a use of income 

deiived from site value was recommended by Marshall. 

« * • 
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panics to give away all, or nearly all, of the revenue beybtw^what 
will pay ordinary dividends, in some form of benefit to the in-*,, 
habitants. Obviously, there would be no earnmarking of site 
• value rent for ^ any specific services. One may compare „also, the 
case of a theatre, in which some seats necessarily are worth more 
than others. The differential values of the seats do not give rise 
to^econotnic rent. They are all pooled, and the theatre as a whole 
has to com*pet% against other theatres. Some, no doubt, are 
more profitable than others to their proprietors, and fa the country 
where all towns were owned 6y competing companies, no doubt 
some would yield a cerllhin amount of surplus above normal 
profits, owing to peculiar advantages of local situation. But the 
greater part of the advantages arising from mere aggregation 
would be such as could be duplicated almost^any where, and com- 
petition would force the proprietors to give away all s,uch advan- 
tages to the inhabitants. The greater part of site value WouW 
thus be ^iven back, in some form or other, but, of course, it would 
n(ft be given in the form of low rents jn the centre of the town. 
.Differential advantages would still lead to differential charges, just 
as in the case of seats at a theatre or cabins on a steamer.^ 

This line of argument in favour of taxing site values has been 
recognised to a certain extent by economists, but it has not b^n 
accorded much weight. Marshairs plea for the “fresh-air rate“ 
already referred to is in line with it ; so is the principle of better- 
ment. Professor Edgeworth, in the Economic Jotjenau for 1900, 
refers to the more popular way of putting the argument, i.^., 
that since land values are caused by the activity of the community, 
the community should have them, but does not seem to attach 
much weight to it.^ ^ 

Other economists for the most part ignore the essential differ- 
ence between simple Bioardian rent and urban land value, and 
see noticing in the taxation of site values but a mere transference 

^ From the nature of the case some seats are nearer the sta^e than others, and 
some cabins are better situated than others, but v?hatevor producers* surplus there 
may be in connection with theatres or steamers has no close connection with 
magnitude of the differential advantages of particular seats or cabins. * 

® “ That labour has a* right to what it produces is hardly relevant hero, si^ce the 
increase of ground rent was not the motive for the sake of which cities were formed 
aind improved. It is a bye-product, like acorns on oaks which were planted solely * 
the sake of timber. Does justice demand that we should plant the acorn ii^ the 
place where it has grown, if the^parent forest is already too dense ? ” — Edgeworth^ 
Eoonohio JouBNAn, Vol. 10, p. 498. But if the aoom^ are an important and 
valuable crop, there will be less planting of oaks than is useful jif those who plant 
are not able to appropriate the acorns. And we ought to assume that the production 
of aooms is dependent on the aggregation of the trees to a large extefft in order to 
make the parallel good. * 
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of wftalth from certain persons to the State.^ Or else^ like Pro- 
fessor Cannan, they argue that the effect on prpdnction would 
be bad. "* 

Professor Pigou, in his pamphlet on The Policy of Land* 
Taxation, quotes Professor Cahnan mainly with approval, but is 
not averse to applying revenue derived from taxation of site 
values to the relief of such burdensome local rates as the jlbor rate, 
and he argues that as this would absorb more thhn Ihe proceeds 
of the land fhxes which he advocates, there is therefore no field 
fpr the application of Professor Cannan’s argument. But the 
application of that argument, and similarly of the coiwerse of it 
presented in this paper, depends, not on the amount of the 
revenue raised or the particular local use to which it is put, but 
upon 'the principle qp which it is distributed. Are the high site 
values to benefit the places in which they occur?* 

, Hr may be contended that in the case of large towns, especially 
metropolitan cities like London, the growth of site value is not 
to be attributed entirely to the local aggregation of population, 
and that, consequently, the argument for local application of 
economic rent does not apply. It can hardly be doubted, how- 
ever, that to a large extent site value in London is dependent on 
legal aggregation. Still more is this the case with provincial 
towns. But there is a further reply to this objection to the local 
application of revenues from land value. Suppose further growth 
of site value in London to result entirely from increasing demand 
by the outside world for the services of London bankers. The 
increased site value ^ould then go towards improving the quality 
or lowering the cost of banking services. That is how the rest 
of the world should gain, provided that the advantages of London 
over other places arise, as is substantially the case, from the mere 
fact that much banking is concentrated in London, and not from 
purely natural physical conditions.^ 

> That is the conclusion to be deduced from what might be called the economics 
of flat'land, which the interaction of supply and demand is pictured as the inter- 
section of two curves on a plane surface. But when rent is the result of conditions 
of hind tinder consideration, we have to think in three or more dimensions. 

B Perhaps this point can be made clearer by taking an iidaginary parallel case of 
simple physical production such as the forests producing timber and acorns 
mentioned by Professor Edgeworth (see footnote, p. 13). Only some modification is 
necessary in order to illustrate the point under consideration. Let the centre 8f 
t|ie forest be best adapted, not owing to the nature^of the soil, but merely because it 
ie the centre of the forest, for producing chestnuts, and the value of the chestnuts 
(or the quantity, if we prefer) be supposed dep&dent not only on the increase of 
oaks in the forest in question, hut on the growth of demand elsewhere. ' It sW 
zemaine trui that the site val^e of the centre should Hbe used to meet the general 
exjwQies of the foreet, only part of it should be allocated speoifioaliy to the* 
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, My coDcluBioD, therefore, is that there is a strong th&>rfetical 
case for the local appropriation of urban site value, on the ground 
that when thb^ whose activities produce a value are able to 
^appropriate that value, production is more eflScient. is not 
a mere question of transferring a Certain amount of wealth, un- 
altered in ihagnitude, from some people to others, and recognition 
of that fact makes all the difference in our attitude towards the 
equity of taking land values. There is an expectation, well 
founded, that the public will gain more than the*land-owners 
lose, and there is no actual cettainty that the latter will lose at 
all in the Jong run as thm result of a moderate and gradually 
introduced scheme such as that recommended by the minority of 
^ the Eoyal Commission on Local Taxation.^ Eegard for the in- 
terests of tenants of property situated on valuable lands ,must 
prevent any vjolent change of the rating system, and it is not 
evejj ideally desirable, if one were starting, for instance, wifh a 
clean sheet,* that buildings should be entirely exempted from local 
rates. But recognition of the fact that, the ^best development of 
urban life would be obtained if each town (including the sur- 
rounding suburbs) were able to devote most of the rent of land 
to improving the attractions of the town, is the point of crucial 
importance in determining our attitude towards reform of locj) 
taxation. In this direction, rather than in that of National 
Finance, can a decisive case be made out for Taxation of Land 
Values, 

C. F. Bickerdikb 
• • 

imp^ov^ent of production and cheapening of price of chestnuts as distinct from 
oaks or acbrtis. 

^ Or the local application and gradual increase of the increment tax, since that 
principle has been adopted. It is not the purpose of the papet to discuss the best 
methods of carrying out land valuo taxation in practice. 



PUBLIC LOANS IN THE LIGHT OP THE MODERN 
THEORY OP INTEREST. 

I. 

THE connectiow between the rate of interest and the course of 
prjfes has become gradually clearer through the studies of various 
economists, but especially through recent American researches. 
It throws light on the practical business of raising loans for 
public works; but fieforft entering on the discussion of it, tt is 
necessary to recall and summarise the historical facts. 

The facts are given in tables and diagrams later. All that is 
needed for the moment is a brief account in words of what the 
Ifatistics indicate. 

(i.) There is first the course of prices. Prices in England are 
chosen, not only because this paper deals chiefly with English 
affairs, but because, owing to free trade, prices in England are not 
complicated by tariff considerations ; they therefore, have more 
world-wide significance than those of other countries. T^ actual ' 
figures taken are the averages given by Mr. Sauerbeck for many 
articles dealt in wholesale ; and they are given in two forms, 
annual and decennial. The annual numbers, of course, show the 
greater fluiftuation ; they are especially affected by cycles of good 
and bad trade, which usually last less than ten yeai|>, and the 
diagram sho'^s accordingly numerous peaks and depri^ssions. On 
the other hand, the decennial average (from 1887 to 1896, from 
1888 to 1897, and so on) obscures those influences, and yields a 
dia^am showing slow, steady movements* which extend over 
many years. 

The curve of annual numbers (Pig. 1, A) is chiefly marked 
by ups and downs lasting from seven to ten years. It has been 
supposed by some that this perio^city is due to ^ironomiodl 
(^uses influencing the world’s harvests. However this may be, 
the fluetuation itself i6 indubitable. To bring it out more clei^ly, 
the curve marked “difference” (Pig. X, c) has been drawn;. this 
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Fia. 1,— Sauerbeck’s Index Number. 

A innual numbers • • . 

B Decennial averages (that for 1840-49 set at 1845, and so on) + + + -h 

0 Difference (A minus B). 

shows the excess of prices in any year over the average for the five 
years preceding and the five following. Here the Idng period 
changes ar# eliminated, and the short stand out in relief. 

The curvd of the decennial price index may be descriljied quite 
simply. It was falling rapidly until the discoveries of gold \n 
Cialifomia and Australia. It then rose rapidly until abouf 1869, 
when the expansion of trade had overtaken the gold supply ; ind 
remained about constant till 1873. After that the world’sMemand 
for gold continued to increase, whilst the supplies shrank, and a 
long period of falling prices ensued. This wets only stopped about 
1894, when the Witwatersrand mines had come into full activity. 
Since then the supply, including new discoveries in West 
Austrriia, Klondyke, afid elsewhere* has increased enorrfousljt, 
and jpriteei^i hive risen. 

1^0;. 86.--VOL. xxii G 
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Fig. 2. 

London market-rate of discount, decennial av^age (1650>59 set 
%t 1855, and so on). 

Bate of issue, per cont., of Colonial loans. 

Yield on Consols. 




Periodic average of SauerbeoVs differences.” 
discount rate. 


(ii.) The rate of discount in London. The “mugrket rate,** 
rather than 1;he “bank rate/' is chosen, as it expresses better the 
true cos? of loans ; complaint has often been made of late years that 
the bank rate has no close connection with the real state of the 
m^et. The annual figures give an even more. ^ig*^agging 
curve than those of price. Decennial averages haye therefore 
been taken (Pig. 2, 4). It may be noticed from this figure jbhit 
the rate of discount, which was moderate at the time of thd CaJi* 
fomian discoveries, rose very high jn the years following, and ouly 
fell again when prices had been for some years stationary. X^ter> 
in thsf *eightiee and* early ’nineties, the rate fell fhrtb^frtha 
average for the year 1895 was actually less than 1 :K 
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recovered sabsequentl^, and has of late been slightly above 3 per 
cent^ 

The discount rate shows the value of loanable money for 
periods of a few months. To get the value put upon it in tfie case 
of permanent investments other data must be used, and among 
these the price of Consols. In the opinion of the present writer 
this is an untrast^orthy guide, for Consols have had such a special 
usefulness for bankers that they are sought after at prtces which 
even the excellence of the security does not justify. Of late they 
have lost something of their,^nique prestige, and their price is 
tending dowdwards to that of other first-rate securities giving the 
same nominal return. The curve shows a break in 1888, when the 
3 per cent, stock was converted to 2| per cent., falling auto- 
matically to per cent, in 1902. In calculating tjie yield between 
these two dates, ’the present worth of the temporary extra J per 
cent, has been allowed for. 

The yield on Consols (Fig. 2, C) clpefly differs from 
the discount rate in that Consols did not respond to the 
grdat rise in the ’fifties and ’sixties, and that they were slow 
in following the great fall in the ’eighties and early ’nineties, 
and the recent rise. Slowness of response is to be expected, 
for Consols stand for interests of a more permanent character than 
even a ten-year average of bill discounting. The interesting fact 
is that the fall in the yield of Consols was of about the same extent 
as that in discount, although taking some four or five years longer 
to be accomplished, and that the same is true of4he recent rise, so 
far as history has yet revealed itself. The earlier circumstance— 
that Consols during the two decades, 1850 to 1870, kept nearly 
stationary, and never yielded 3J per cent, when* discount had 
long been above 4 per cent. — is no doubt due to the peculiar estima- 
tion in which British Government securities were then held, and 
which withdrew them somewhat from ordinary economic 
influences. Nowadays Consols have to suffer the 'chances of 
history, much like other stocks and shares. 

(iv.) Colonial loans now afford practically perfect security, and 
new issues are often made. It is possible, therefore, to get hpf 
average based upon actual new demands for money, which is 
' befte^ tlian trusting to the mere transfer of old loans from hand to 
baud, as represented by Stock Exchange prices. This has been 
worked out for the last dozen years (Fig. 2, B), and the result 
should be compared with the curve of yield on Consols. Further 
back than , that the con^rison would be uSbless, as the eredjj^ 
of the Colcmiee waft* not thpn considered first-rate— particularly 
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at the, time of the Australian bank difiSculties in the early 
’nineties. 


II. 

The varying rates of interest charged to borrowers depend 
partly on general causes affecting the whole loan nferket at once, 
and partly’on the individual credit of the borrower. The latter 
need not concern us now to ady great extent ; it is rather the 
action of general causes that we "wish to study. ^ Economists 
usually distinguish between the true rate of interest, fbr the use 
of capital, and the element of insurance against possible loss of 
capital. In securities of the very highest class the risk of loss 
is regarded as negligible, and the whole payment made is of the 
nhture of true interest. Many securities have been tending towards 
that position of late years. During peace, at any* rate, default 
on the part of a (i-overnment has become rarer and rarer ^ now 
none but the worst of Central American Republics would repu- 
diate its debts, and even they are making serious efforts to become 
credit-worthy — so advantageous is it to have a good reputation. 

^ We seem to be approaching a period when all Governments will 
pay their obligations with the regularity of an English bank, 
though there remains the possibility that some world-wide con- 
flagration of war may reduce even well-intentioned States to 
bankruptcy. In looking over the history of investments, then, 
a more or less stfeady fall in rates is seen, due to fhe improving 
credit of individual borrowers; but this must be distinguished 
from the variations due to really general economic Causes. 

Turning to perfectly sound borrowers, against whom no 
insurance premium need be charged, fluctuations in rate occur* 
chiefly from three causes : (i.) changes in the normal rate of 
interest ; (ii.) changes in the value of money ; (iii.) clfenges in the 
activity of trade. Let us take these in reverse oi'der, beginning 
with , the most transient changes. 

I{ is a familiar fact that trade goes through cycles of a few 
years’ duration ; it slowly improves, till the’ improvement becomes 
so noticeable as to lead to speculation ; this leads to a boom, then 
a collapse, and then, after a period of dullness, the cyele" is* 
repeated. During these changes, the immediate rate of interest 
, Vanes considerably ; this is seen fc the discount rate (Eig. ’il,), 
the demand for bi^ls and short loans being far greater in the, 
•■|(hase of speculation than in that of flullness. It is naturally 
more difficult to float new Ic^ng-date" loans when there is a great 
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demand for short loans, and the discount rate is high; but the 
influence on the.rate*of interest is not great, as everybody knows 
that a boom in the 'discount market will not last long, and will not 
serve as a substitute for permanent, investments. If the* curves 
of “market '.discount” and “price difference” (Fig. 1, C) be 
compared, a very marked similarity will be found, showing bow 
trade cycles a#e characterised by coincidence of high and low prices 
with high and low discount rates; ‘ but if either of ttiese curves 
be compared with that of the yield on Consols, only faint traces 
of trade cycles will be distijjguished in the latter — hardly more 
than one-tenth per cent, change in interest seems to be attributaBle 
to trade booms and slumps. 

We need not dwell, then, on this point, so far as prices of 
investments are concerned ; and we come tS Jbe influences of 
changes in the* value of money. These changes, as Fig. l»/i 
shows, have .been, lately, for twenty or thirty years in one sense, 
and ,then in the reverse ; not that any regulf^i’ periodic character 
is to be expected of them ; there have been times in past history 
when an appreciation or depreciation of money has lasted a 
century. This is not the place for a discussion of the causes of 
the change in the value of money. What we are concerned with 
is the way in which the current rate of interest is affected by these** 
slow changes in general prices, to whatever cause these changes 
may be due. 

When prices are rising, the profits of trading are increased 
abnormally, 'and there is a wide demand for borrowed money to 
trade with, and similarly falling px’ices cause a restriction in the 
demand for loans, and a fall in the rate of interest. As a crude 
illustration, let us suppose that a manufacturer wishes to borrow 
a thousand pounds from the bank to buy raw cotton, expecting 
to sell the finished cotton goods a year hence ; and that tin normal 
times he ii willing to pay d640 for the accommodation. Now, if 
during the year prices in general have risen 2 per ce'nt. , the raw 
cotton he bought will be worth £1,020, and in selling his manu- 
factures he will be able to charge £20 more on that accountf The 
actual rise in price bf the cotton goods will probably be mere 
than £20, since they will be worth much more than £1,000 ; but 
tfie •remainder of the rise we may suppose offset by increased 
wages and other , expenses. * Two per cent, profit on the value 
of the raw material will remaiii to the manufacturer, and bis net 
profits accordingly will be £20 more than he expected. If he 

' Voc a'reotot study of short period fluctuations, see H. S. Jevons, “The SwiSe 
Heat and Trade Activity ” (1910). • 
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thinks the rise in price likely to continue, he will be eager to 
renew the bargain, and if the competition of other toanufacturers 
makes loan money scarce, he will gladly pay something more 
than i!40 for the use of the capital. On the other hand, it is 
clear that if during the year prices fall, his profits MU be eaten 
into seriously, even if he economises in wages and other ways; 
the manufacturer will be chary of borrowing again, fend will rather 
allow his business to be restricted, unless he can get the money 
at an unusually low rate. The^outline of this theory is given in 
Marshall's Principles (1907 edition, 593), and it has |)een worked 
out at length by Professor Irving Fisher and others.* 

The illustration is, of course, very crude. On the one hand, 
it does not allow for the fact that wages do not respond very 
rapidly to change^ of price; on the other, it assumes a i.)ower of 
fcrecast bn the part of the trader that he does not' possess. If the 
response to economic circumstances were immediate and com- 
plete, and there were no disturbing causes, the theory migjit be 
put into exact form thus : — “The current rate of interest will be 
equal to the normal rate, plus the rate at which general prices are 
rising (or minus that at which they are falling).” In the case of 
the cotton manufacturer above, the normal rate being 4 per cent., 
and the annual appreciation 2 per cent., the current rate of 
interest should be 6 per cent., whilst, if prices were falling 2 per 
cent, every year, the current rate of interest should be 2 per cent. 

It must be remembered that the rule so stated is complicated 
by other things iu practice. In the short period changes due to 
trade booms, very great fluctuations in the interest on short loans 
do occur ; the discount rate has been known to drop from 7 to 
2 per cent, in' a year, though nowadays such violent changes are 
no longer found in England. But here the trader’s concern in 
the matter is exaggerated, for in changes that only last two or 
three years there is no time for adjustment in rent aud standing 
charges for* machinery and office expenses, and not much for 
wages ; hence he gets all the profit of the rise, and suffers all the 
loss of the fall in price. 

''H In the longer period effects, due to changes in the supply of 
the precious metals, those adjustments can be better made, and 
the uncertainty of the future comes in as a more mv^bd 
moderating cause. At the present ftme (1911) it is impossible to 
say whether the rise in prices wjjich has, on the whole, lasted 
some fifteen years, continues still, or whether it has come to: an 
^d. ® Naturally, theh, trade only followstthe long-continued, price 
changes after delay and to a limited extent; those who borrow 
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during a, rise reap some real advantage, and only a part of the 
extra profit made goes to the lender as high interest ; whilst if the 
rise continues for many years and interest rises so high that the 
business man’s profits return to the normal level, the rate will 
probably retpain high after the rise has stopped, and traders will 
only gradpally realise that business has become unprofitable. 

Thus we 'bhopld expect that the rule stated above is followed 
only partially, and with considerable delay, in reality. Taking 
Sauerbeck’s decennial price index (Fig. 1, B), we find the follow- 
ing rates qjE changes — omittjjug minor changes : — 

1848 to 1869 Bising 1*8 per cent, per annum. 

1869 „ 1878 Stationary. 

1878 ,, 1894 Falling 2*0 per cent, per annum. 

1894 ,, 1899 Stationary. 

1899 y, 1906 Rising 1*6 per cent, per annum. 

If we take*the normal rate of interest on first-rat^ security, 
provisionally, as 3*2 per cent., the full application of the rule 
woigld require the current rate to have been|5‘0 per cent, in the 
’fifties, 1*2 per cent, in the ’eighties, and 4*7 per cent, of late 
years. The actual fluctuations have not been so great as this ; 
nevertheless the market rate of discount did stay, on the average, 
well above 4 per cent, for a long time after the early gold dis- 
coveries, and did fall to the neighbourhood of 2 per cent, towardi 
the end of the period of gold scarcity. Hince then it has recovered, 
but has not risen really high except for short periods. 

As to the general agreement between theory and history, no 
one who studies the diagrams can doubt. » 

There remains the “normal rate of interest” and its fluctua- 
tions. To get at it we have left out, in turn, insurance against 
risk, trade cycles, and fluctuations in the valuo of the precious 
metal. It follows that we may define the normal rate as “the 
rate of interest paid by a borrower of unexceptionable credit, at 
a time v#hen business is neither excited nor depressed, and the 
average price of commodities has been stationary ^for a number 
of years.” This is the rate of interest discussed in the fext-books 
of economics, and shown to depend on the relation between supply 
of mi demand for* capital. There is a common belief that the 
rate of interest shows a steady fall> as commercial civilisation 
^prpe^ds ; whether this is true or not can only be considered after 
the disturbing causes haW3 been allowed for. Bisk, certainly, 
has become less, and therefore interest seems to have fallen. 
But what the history of the “normal rate” has been is another 
rh^ktterj^, afid one on which information hardly available,^ As 
f ^ardt the last aeventy.yei^s, the curves and tables show t&at 
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the change must have been very slight. An inspection of Fig. 2 
gives the impression that in the middle of lasl 'centm-y the normal 
rate may have been about SJ to SJ per cent. , and that noiv, it 
may bb about 3 per cent. ; but the statistics do not yield mudh 
more than an “impression.” All that can be said with certainty 
is that the fall, if it exists, has been very slight. The opinion 
to the contrary that prevailed some twenty years ago was a ^alse 
one, due to|.he fall in apparent interest produced by a fall in prices, 
and the business world is still disconcerted by the recent rise in 
apparent interest rates which has ^ipset the opinion that was 
bdboming general. One no longer hears speculations as to the 
chance of capitalists paying to have their money taken care of ; 
but the fall in Consols and other first-class securities is still a 
source of bewilderment to many. 

III. 

t , 

This paper is not intended as a history, but as an attempt to 
see how far a reasonable forecast may be made for the guidance 
of borrowing Governments. For this, not only must the causes 
influencing the rate of interest be disentangled, but an estimate 
«aade of the probable course and importance of each. The matter 
will be looked at mainly from the Colonial point of view, and we 
shall leave out of account, therefore, the pressing, wasteful de- 
mands of war, which we may hope the Colonies will never have 
to meet. 

Now the minister of finance has two problems to deal with : he 
has to raise new loans to pay for public works, and from time 
to time he maydiave to meet old loans which are falling due, and 
which he must either pay back or convert into new ones. The 
British an^eome other leading Governments have borrowed money 
without any promise to pay back at a fixed date, with the con- 
sequence that in times of depreciation of stocks there is nothing 
to maintSiin the price of their securities beyond the payment of 
interest. This has led to great loss and dissatisfaction, especially 
among small holders ; and it is becoming reeognised that a bond 
which promises repayment at par at a fixed date is a sounder 
and more creditable investment. It is a point in favour of |hd 
Colonial Governments that they have*nearlyi always adopted this 
form of borrowing. They are reaping the advantage of it by 
getting a good name, and we may assume that the plan will be 
continued. Commonly the terms of the loan allow the Govern- 
ment to repay it for some years before. , Thus New South Wales 
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in 1909 issued a loan which falls due in 1960, but is redeemable 
at par at any tijpae after 1930, on due notice being given to the 
holders. We may take this as a typical form of security. 

In the Colonies and new countries we may assume that public 
works are £mid for by loan, and that old loans are not repaid, but 
converted on maturity. This policy is usual, and is regarded as 
sound by the^ most careful financiers, for it merely means that a 
Government with a growing business needs a growing amount of 
capital. All that is necessary is»careful, cons(3rvative valuation of 
the Colony's assets, and prj^vision of amortisation for those that 
depreciate ; a permanent debt equivalent to the permanent value 
of railways, harbours, and other works must be regarded as normal 
in the present dispensation of things. 

For loans of the usual Colonial type, the sl8w changes in price 
level are most* important. Of the other two influences, trade 
fluctuation is too rapid to have much effect, though some con- 
sideration will be given to it below ; and cljange in the normal 
rate of interest is too slow. It is, of course, easier to estimate the 
consequences of falling or rising prices than to forecast whether 
prices will rise or fall ; but a certain guiding axiom may be 
proposed, to which attention is specially called, as the arguments 
that follow are based on it. This axiom, or rather postulate, iST 
that prices are more likely to tend towards a certain average level 
than to go indefinitely away from it. 

The price changes of the last two hundred or more years give 
support to the plausibility of the assumption . During the nineteenth 
century the extremes (on Sauerbeck’s scale) were 111 and 67 : 
the mean is 86 and the fluctuation 29 per cent, on each side of the 
mean. But the extraordinary disturbance of the Napoleonic wars 
is included in that period, and if one goes back through the 
eighteenth century, the changes will be found to lie between the 
same limits, though the information is less certain. Even through- 
out the seventeenth century, if the price of wheat fie taken as a 
guide, there seem to have been no greater changes. During the 
most commercially prosperous period of the Eoman Empii^B prices 
were not very far removed from those of modern times : it was 
only during the Middle Ages, when insecurity and barbarism had 
lei to scarcity of the precious metals, that prices were very much 
lower. • But if during the \a%t three hundred years economic causes 
have tended to prevent any •extreme rise or fall in the value of 
money, although there was neither any clear conception of the ad- 
vantages of stability, nor organised effort tfi get it, one may tope 
for ‘even greater steadiness in the future. The community has 
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vefy great interest in ' possessing a stable currenq;^, which toalh' 
tains its value steady from year to year, and fa voijrs neither debtor 
nor creditor in the paying back of loans : the community is gradu- 
ally befioming conscious of this, and is tending more and more to 
exercise conscious control over the ciirrency throug^f banks and 
otherwise. In view of this, it does not seem too much .to asspme 
that fluctuations will, on the average, and in the 'long run, be 
corrected rather than aggravated. 

To what precise level the currency may be expected to tend, "is 
another question. The average of thp last ninety years, for which 
Mf. Sauerbeck has worked out index numbers, is about 90 (100 on 
his scale means the average for the arbitrarily chosen period 
1868-77). Since 1880 prices have been consistently lower than 
this, so that althpiigh they have been rising of late, it is not fair 
to, consider them high, as yet. If there should be a definite 
effort, in the future, to stabilise the price level, and. if it should 
be successful, we might expect something near the modern average 
to be chosen — lower probably than 90 on Sauerbeck’s scale. 

Suppose, then, a loan of a million, at forty years, to be made. 
To understand the nature of the contract, first suppose that prices 
have been for some time constant, and remain so, through the 
nentire currency of the loan. The interest will be normal. We 
will say, for convenience of discussion, three per cent., though 
no importance is to be attached to the actual figure for the moment. 
Then the borrower receives one million in cash, and pays £30,000 
a year for forty y#ars, and finally pays the million ‘back. The 
present worth of these payments, reckoned at 3 per cent., is 
£29,100 for the first, £28,250 for the second, and so on, £9,200 
for the fortieth, •and £306,000 for the final repayment (the “rever- 
sion”) : the sum of all these amounts is, of course, precisely one 
million. • 

Now suppose the index number rises slowly thror^hout the 
period, say af the rate of one half per cent, per annum. Then each 
payment* by the debtor is made in a depreciated currency. Every 
£201 he pays at the end of the first year will only buy as much 
as £200 at the time of the loan, and is really* worth no more th^n 
that. The present worth of the payments is £28,950, £27,060, &C. , 
and this particular series amounts to £883,000, so that the debtor 
hes re^ly made £117,000 net out of the transaction* The actual 
CourM of the index number here is agsumed merely for arithinetical 
simplicity, and is not likely to occur in practice ; but the prinpijple 
■ is (fleavly illustrated % it. Similarly, if the index nuihbtff ■ fely ,- 
tEe creditor gains ga corresponding advantage. . 
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So far we have supposed prices to be stationary when the loan 
is made, and'to^hange afterwards. But if they are not— unless, in 
fact, they have been stationary for a considerable period before 
'the loan is floated— another disturbipg influence has to be’ allowed 
for. The ^ate of interest will not be normal. Thus, if the loan 
,were contracted about 1865, assuming the borrower’s credit to be 
thoroughly ^ood, and still taking 3 per cent, as the normal rate, 
it is probable that. 3^ per cent, would have been upaid, as the 
activity of trade was making money comparatively scarce. Whilst 
in 1895, with falling pric^, and a very low discount rate, the 
money might have been borrowed at per cent. In fact, at' the 
time of issue prices may be (i) high, (ii) medium, or (iii) low, 
and- any one of these conditions may be combined with that of 
(i) rising, (ii) stationary, or (iii) falling pHces : making nine 
initial conditibns altogether. What are the probable- results of 
loans made under these circumstances (still taking only the long 
pejiod changes into account)? , 

Small diagrams of the course of prices will help us to grasp the 
conditions. Let a dotted horizontal line be taken to indicate 
medium price level. If we start from the “high and rising” 
condition, we must expect, in accordance with our postulate, that 
the curve is more likely to fall afterwards than to rise mu(dP“ 
more. Accordingly, of the different continuations sketched below 
A is the least likely. B, C, and D are all possible, but of the 



three, C, being intermediate between the others, should be chosen 
as the best guide to Results. A Finance Minister basing his expecta- 
tions on curve C is less likely to be seriously wrong than one 
adopting A, B, or D. 

Bat a borrower on high and rising market will almost 
certainly have to pay a high rate of interest. It is a. well';e8t8b- 
T|kbed conclusion that, when prices begin to rise, the rate of 
interest bn short loans does not at first ridfe much. Thejeppar^t 
rate (!,«.■, the .rate qucrfcd on the money market) is perhaps a 
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little high (or money apparently dear), but the real rate conae- 
gaently below the normal (or money really chpap). It is this 
fact which gives such a stimulus to trade at such times. But the 
conditifin "high and rising implies that prices must have beeh 
rising for a considerable time : the rate for short loafts will have 
had time to adjust itself to the rise, and will have bewme so Ugh 
that it is as much worth the lender’s while, as thtee per c’ent. 
would be when prices were stationary. Now if this is so — if, 
say, 4 or per cent, is quoted in the discount market, and 
has been quoted for a considerable period, the borrowing colony 
will have to pay not quite as much as that, but a high rate 
—perhaps 3^ to 3| if its credit would normally entitle it to 
3 per cent. It appears then, that the colony that borrows at 
such a time is burdening itself very heavily, for it has (i) to pay 
mpre than normal interest, and (ii) to pay it ‘in a currency 
which soon becomes appreciated, as curve C shows, and so involves 
' more real sacrifice to^meet the obligations. For instance, if India 
had borrowed a million in 1872,. on bonds repayable at thirty years 
date, she would have had to pay 3| per cent. And the subsequent 
history of prices shows that the interest payments of ^37,500 
a year would have been equivalent, in the currency of 1872, to 
’'•^ihese amounts 

1877, ^643,500; 1887, £49,000; 1897, £62,000; 

and the final repayment of a million in 1902 would represent as 
much real wealth agi £1,680,000 in 1872. The tnie present worth 
ip 1872 of all these payments, reckoned according to the normal 
rite of 3 per cent, is in the light of subsequent history £1,626,000. 
This is what India would have paid for the use of a million. It 
appears then, that when the index number of prices is high and 
rising it is very bad time indeed to issue public loans. 

It should be noted, too, that although loans for thirty and 
forty years have been spoken of, it is the earlier years that count 
for most, ®so that prescience has not to be carried to the impoMible 
lengths, that might be supposed. If a ihillion is borrowed for 
forty years at 3 per cent., the annuity has*a present worth of ' 
£694,^, the, “reversion ’’ (lump sum repayable at the end pf the 
period) only £306,000. Half of the present worth lips in Ijhe' 
fianft twenty-three years of the annuity. At 4 per cent, these 
nnftjbers becoipfi! annuity £792, OOg, reversion £208, (K)p;. half; 
ipreiieut worth dying in first eighteen years. > 

i Takp next the coadition "low . and risiug.” , impKes , 
. t3^t“,the, rise is only beginning, and h%s snowed 
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period either of falling or of stationary low prices. In the former 
case, on accotint of the inertia in adjusting rates of interest, the 
rale is likely still to be low : and even if prices have been 
stationary, that condition is not likely to have lasted long,' so that 
traces of thfe influence of the fall will remain. This was the state 
of jihings, in the late ’nineties, when the lucky borrower got 
rates that wire quite unjustified by the course of prices at the 
moment, and in succeeding years. The rise was notrfwell enough 
established to enable creditors ^to get their due. Thus in 1898 
India, the Cape, and New fjputh Wales all borrowed at less than 
3 per cent., and oven in 1901 the British Government raised a 
war loan at less than 2| per cent. But as from about 1896 to the 
present day prices have been rising at about 1 per cent, per annum, 
money was really worth something like 4 i)#i'^cent. when those 
loans were made. The first dozen years of interest have* been gjiid 
in depreciated currency, and if the princii)al is repayable after a 
fix^jd interval of thirty or forty years, it is, highly probable that 
that payment, too, will be made in money of less value than the 
money borrowed. A state of low and rising prices should there- 
fore encourage the finance minister to borrow freely, if he can 
spend the money to advantage on public works. 

It is needless to go through all the cases in detail, as the sams- 
principles apply to them. A brief summary of the consequences 
to the borrower will suffice : — 


High and rifling Very bad 
High and fltationary Bad 
High and falling Doubtful 


Modmm and Bather 

rising favourable 

Medium and Normal 

stationary 

Medium and Unfavourable 

) falling 


Low and rising Very good 

Iftw and stationary (Gh>od 

Low aud Kather 

falling favourable 


There is another way of looking at the matter, which helps 
to make it clear, although not giving any really new information. 
Suppose it is a question of borrowing a million, to •construct a 
railway, that will cost just that sum, and take the conditions to bo 
“medium and rising.” ^ Several years of rising pHces and good 
trade will have made discount rates rule rather high ; an*5 a colony 
of first-rate credit will have to pay 3J to 3| per cent, for money. 
If the construction’of the railway be put off for a year it will cost 
more— say £1,010,000— on account of the rise in prices, and it is 
improbable that the money will be raised any more cheaply. But 
as it is a period of fairly active trade, railway traffic will be good ; 
a railway, the constructiojj of which is justified at all, would 
certainly yield at least 3 per cent. net. Accordingly we have 

So tur on* can gee this aesodbes the oonditioa of the year 1911 with 
miptot to long-petlof flvotaatlons. 
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£30*000 profits and £10,000 saving in cost, to set against £35,000 
interest. The immediate advantage lies in hurryipg*on the work, 
and there will be, further, an annual saving of £350 interest, 

IV. 

Short period price fluctuations, wc have seen, exet’cise a minor 
influence oi^ the rate of interest ; but they affect the cost of public 
works, and should be taken intQ account — the more' so as it is 
less difficult to foretell their course.. 

•Trade cycles are not symmetrical. Their typical course is a 
rapid rise to a summit ol activity, a break in confidence, a rapid 
fall, and then some years of stagnation, slowly developing again 
into a rise. To obtain a more precise picture, the figures for 
prices and.diacourit rales, from 1846 onwards, have«been analysed, 
with the following results. First, the period must be found ; 
inspection of the curves, and trial, give this as nine years. 
Accordingly, the f?auerbeck “differences” (Fig. 1, C) ^^ere 
arranged in columns, the first for the years 1846, ’55, ’64, ’78, 
<kc. ; the next for 1847, ’56, ’65, &c., and so on, and the average 
of each column taken. The annual average London market 
. d iscount rate was treated similarly (not shown in curves) : — 


Year of 

Price 

Discount 

cycle. 

‘‘difference.” 

rate. 

1 

f6 

4*26 

2 


4-05 

3 

+ 4 

3*9 

4 

-4 

2*4 

6 

-4 

2*2 

C 

-6 

2*96 

7 

-4 

2*96 


+ 1 

8-06 

9 

+ 5 

8*06 


[The hret year of the oycle is 1900 and every nine years before and after.] 

r 

The parallelism between the two sets of numbers is moftt clearly 
marked (see diagram inset in Fig. 2). 

Now for the effect of this periodicity on borrowing. To isolate 
it from Ahe effect of the long period changes already dealt with, 
the average purchasing power of money must be supposed 
constant. Then there is no need to consider the value of money 
at the date of repayment ; it cannot differ much from the average, ' 
and it is impossible to say whether it will be above or below ; 
by so much the problem is simpler than that of long period ffuc- 
tuations. It is not even worth while to consider the course of 
prioej during 4he earliftr years of interest paying, although the 
present worth of those payments is large; for in the course* of 
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nine years ^me payments will be made in a depreciated,- some 
in an appreciated, currency, and whatever part of the cycle one 
starts in the result will be practically the same. There remain 
two considerations of importance— the nominal rate of interest on 
the loan, and the value of the money raised, at the date of 
spending. ’ 

The iiitertest on Colonial loans for thirty or forty years 
naturally does not vary nearly so much as the rate for ghort loans, 
but it is influenced by the latter., Statistical evidence is hard to 
get, the number of loans brought out under similar conditions of 
credit from year to year being so small. But as one example’ it 
will be found, I think, that the curve for Colonial loans (Fig. 2, B) 
shows the influence of the rise in discount rates in 1900, and a per- 
ceptible slackening off about 1902 due to “cheap money,” inter- 
rupting the steady rise brought about by other causes., 

Immediately after the maximum of prices the discount rate 
tends to remain high, owing to liquidation of weak speculations, 
and *& feeling of mistrust ; but a year or two later the rate will 
fall, and is likely to remain stagnant for some time, whilst the 
business world is trying to recover confidence. Then is the time 
for a Colonial Government to make use of its excellent credit. 
A year or two after the collapse of a period of speculation and 
high prices there will be a good deal of floating money, and a 
scarcity of investments which prove attractive in the depressed 
mood of the capitalist. A Government can then borrow cheaply, 
and use the, money to the best advantage on^ a well-considered 
and extensive scheme of public works. 

This conclusion has been reached on purely business grounds. 
It is well to note that governments have often been pressed to 
undertake work at times of depressed trade for humanitarian 
reasons. Often there is a conflict between the two mqtives, but 
not here. ,,The moment recommended for borrowing— a year or 
two after a crisis — is sure to be a time of short employment ; so 
by borrowing then and starting useful works, a Government may 
enjoy the, glow of satisfaction at relieving the distressed'} |nd do 
profitable business at the same time. 

Of course, in making practical applications of this j)resent 
section, it will be remembered that this is not an epoch of 
fitattonary . average prices ; jind that the influences of a long 
.continued rise or fall is in most respects greater than that of 
> period, fd^tuations. The two must be considered together. 

It may be objected that the argumehts in thia paj^r are 
I altogether too specnlative to be of practical use, deapite^thS 
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postulate of currency stability ; and that it is impossible to put 
off public works from one decade to another, jas .might be the 
consequence of waiting for a favourable state of the market. The 
reply ki given partly in the foregoing paragraphs, from which it will 
be seen that even one year’s postponement of a public work may 
have appreciable results, favourable or unfavourable. Further, 
those in charge of Government finances, and of grdkt private un- 
dertakings, do study the money market. But the object of this 
paper is to show that a chance of low nominal interest is not the 
only condition to be observed ; tj^ere are other economic con- 
siderations of equal importance for successful finance. 

V. 

* The continuation or conversion of loans is not of so much 
moment at the present time, and may be dealt .with briefly. 
Governments of tho; highest credit used to borrow without making 
any promise to repay the capital. When the rate of interest 
rises, there is nothing to sustain the price of such stocks, and the 
bad effect is seen in Consols especially. The City does not now 
like securities of this nature, and Colonial Governments have, 
very wisely, made a practice of borrowing for a definite term of 
years. This involves repayment or continuation, but as the 
credit of Colonial Governments has been steadily improving for 
the last thirty or forty years, the only loans that have fallen due 
so far (except a few short term bonds) are old 5,4}, and 4 per 
cents, which have been replaced by 3 and 3} per cents. The 
profits of such conversions are obvious, but they have nothing 
to do with the subject-matter of this article. 

Later on the 3 and 3} per cents, will fall in, and then 
continuation loans may just as well be at higher as at lower 
rates. The most practical point to note is that the*borrowing 
Government* should have some margin as to date of repayment. 
Ten ye^s is enough, as it covers a trade cycle, and to take more 
than enough licence in the matter only tends to unsettle the 
mind of the investor and so to weaken credit. Thus a loan 
repayable in not less than thirty and not more than forty years 
seems a thoroughly satisfactory arrangement for both sMes., ‘ 

The most noteworthy conversion «that had nothing to do with 
improved individual credit was tht^ of Consols by Mr. GoBchen. 
He took advantage in the happiest manner of the general 
inflg|i^ces, which had brought the rate of interest down to 2| peir 
cent., striking the moment for conversion better than he knew, 
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probably. The result has been an annual saving in interest of 
three millions a year, and now a low price, which is advantageous 
to the Goverrtmefnt so long as it is paying back instead of borrow- 
ing. If this state of things were certain to continue, there> would 
be nothing further to say. But some day Consols will rise again 
— when the gold production no longer exceeds the demand. Then 
repayment wijil cost more, and the right course for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in trying to economise the taxpayers’ money^ is 
to anticipate; such a rise by conversion to redeemable’ slock at a 
higher rate of interest. . There is no hurry about this, for Consols 
may go lower yet ; but it is’‘^possible to take advantage of the 
fluctuations of interest both ways, converting to a lower rate 
to save interest, and to a higher rate to save cost of repayment, 
alternately. A Government that made a pra^ctice of this, and 
got the repulatjon of an astute dealer on the Stock Exchange, 
would not, it is true, be well thought of by investors; and I fio 
not suggest to the British Government to adopt such a policy. 
But® one more conversion — to 30-40 year 0 per cent, stock — 
in the course of the next few years, would be no loss to the 
Government, and would improve its credit : a consummation all 
the more desirable as, unfortunately, the possibility of war loans 
cannot be left out of account. 

Johannesburg. R. Lehfbldt 

November, 1911. 
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THE INCEEASB OE POPDJjATION IN GEBMANY. 

I. 

The name of JJobert Malthus, far from falling into oblivion 
in the Qourse <5f time, is quoted with increasing frequency in 
latter-day discussions, and this is probably due, not so much to 
the inherent merits of the Essay on the Principle df Population, 
as to the importance and complexity of the problems whiclf that 
work first brought within the range of scientifio and practical 
discussion. For more than a century we have been actively 
concerned ypith these problems, and for this the credit must be 
very largely accorded to Malthus. But we are still very far from 
any solution, and for that neither Malthus nor any of his suc- 
cessors can be held responsible. The difficulties which stand 
in the way of solution are inherent in the problem itself. They 
are both theoretical and practical : they involve the fundamental 
abstract question of the importance of numbers as such , and they 
provoke the vexed problems of the ethics of the sexual relations. 
The facts concerned are, by their very nature, concealed from 
the public view ; but enough is known to justify their recognition 
as important factors in the population question. The problems 
with which we have to deal belong partly to the ^domain of 
natural science, partly to that of economics. Their solution should 
furnish* us with definite concepts in place of the Malthusian 
tendencies, and with exact quantities instead of nebulous 
magnitudes. . 

It would be impossible at this epoch to determine what exactly 
is the desirable number for the people of any particular nation. A 
fixed standard for different nations, qven if we selected European 
countries at the same level of civilisation, would be even 
more unattainable. We could not* find such a standard even il 
we were to select, and rigidly adhere to,^a single point of view, 
tod^^at point of view were the economic. Thirty to forty years 
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agtf some leading German statistical authorities held that a popula- 
tion of between forty arid forty-five millions was too large for the 
country. To-day many critics are of the opinion that sixty-six 
millions can very well be accommodated. There is even d wide- 
spread anxiety, since the population no longer increases at quite 
the same rate, respecting the exploitation of the availably sources 
for Increasing the means of subsistence. 

And why this desire for the greatest possible • numerical 
developments The cause is national vanity, the desire for 
national expansion, for rais^g one’s status in the family of 
nations. This tendency has, however, to reckon with ideals that 
point iu the opposite direction, which emphasise the quality rather 
than the quantity of life, and with the striving after a higher 
standard of living, ideals which are very much to^the front at the 
present time. And, again, we have the reaction against moderji^ 
economic institutions, views which do not go quite so far as 
Euskin’s, but are akin to them. ^ 

•[Phe anxiety which is finding expression just now chiefly in 
France, but also in countries such as England and Germany, takes 
its rise in national pride. It is noteworthy that this anxiety 
does not by any means arise only where the population has actually 
ceased to increase, as in France. It begins to manifest itself ^ 
even vvhere the increase in population is still considerable, and 
the condition above described still a thing of the distant future. 

This anxiety becomes intelligible when we find that it 
generally coincides with the belief that the neo-JMalthusian move- 
ment is gaining ground, and that a rapid develdpment which 
would approximate to the French condition of affairs might 
ensue. • 

The actual success of the movement can, naturally enough, 
not be gauged by economic science. Even the data furnished 
by physical science are totally inadequate. Modern physiology 
appears hardly as yet to have attacked the question Of what the 
normal fertility of a nation would be, under conditions where the 
number of births is determined by natural causes. It is only jf this 
were known that the actual birth-rate of a country could indicate 
how much influence preventive checks, whether Malthusian or 
. neo-Malthusian, may have exerted. The further question, how 
mucfi each separate kind of check is responsible for, will certainly 
never be settled with any sort^of precision. 

We may next ask what foundation there is for the belief that 
neo-Malthusian checks have recently gained both in popu^g^rity 
and in effectiveness. They had been eagerly and frequently’ die-* 
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cussed even in the lifetime of Malthus,^ By “moral restraint” 
Malthas meant, as he expressly statei^ in the lagt edition of the 
Essay dh the Principle of Population, published daring his 
lifetime (sixth edition, 1826), “a restraint from marriage from 
prudential motives, with a ‘conduct strictly moral 'during the 
period of restraint.” The idea of restraint in the marriage relation 
was foreign to Malthns’ doctrine. He warmly rd|)udiated 'the 
allegation ^hat he advocated anything of the sort. 

But the proposal of more direct che^jks on population was not 
long in coming frpm other gutters. James Mill’s article 
“ Colony ” (1818) , published in the supplement to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, and his Elements of Political Economy (1821) 
threw out hints in this direction. The Edinburgh Review (in a 
review of Cobbetfs Cottage Economy, Vol. 38), and William 
TJiompson in his Inquiry into the Distribution of‘ Wealth (1824), 
ventured on more than a hint. 

A more outspoken declaration had in the meantime come from 
Francis Place in his Illustrations apd Proofs of the, Principles of 
Population (1822), and an active propaganda began in 1823. 
Eobert Owen heard how small was the number of children in 
French as compared with English families. He visited France, 
and ceased to be afraid of too rapid an increase of the people in his 
coinmulnities. 

The recent cessation of increase in the population of France is 
sometimes attributed to a complete, or at least very considerable, 
physical decline ®f the French race. The existing conditions 
might then be explained by physical, not by moral causes, and 
the phenomenon would bear some resemblance to the recent 
disappearance 'of a species of rose, which, oddly enough, bore 
the name of “La France.” This view, however, seems to be 
very rare» The most modern French writer of importance who 
,has expressed his views on the question (Jacquess Bertillon, 
La di^oputation de la France, Paris, 1911), says : “We find, 
especially in the Cotentins, villages which are completely un- 
inhabited and ruined. Fire, war, pestilence, floods, cyclones, the 
scourges most dreaded by mankind, could not have produced 
more terrible ravages. And this is the result of neo-Malthusi- 
anism obstinately put into practice." The same phenomenon 
is exhibited in a somewhat more pleasing light in the passage whi<^ 

' James A. Meld, Th* Marly Propagar^kt Movement in Mn^lkhfPogttiatim 
Theory, Bulletin of the American Economic Association, 1th Series, No. 9, Afrll, 
ilSlV^^l’apers and Discussions of the Twenty-third Annual M^tin^, 3t.,IioaiS, 
Missouri, Deoembw, 1910. 907--386. 
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he quotes from Arsfene Dumont : Every section Of the population 
has the birth-*rate, not of thib social class to Which it belongs, but of 
the class to vphich it woul4 wish to belong.” Two small Norman 
ibwns; Li^ebonno and Cond^-surTNoireau,, bdth seats of the 
textile industry, afford a striking illustration. In Lillebdnne the 
working ma\;i is perfectly resigned, and it does not occur to him 
that his children might enjoy better conditions thari himself. 
Consequently the birth-rate is high. In Cond4, oil the other 
hand, the working man is educated, thrifty, and anxious to 
improve himself. His habif of thought is that of the small 
bourgeois, and accordingly his birth-rate is very low. 

II. 

m 

An attempt has been made, generalising from the phens- 
menon illustrated by the example of Conde, to construct a theory 
whjph should refute the accepted doctrine* that population in- 
creases with the increase of the means of subsistence. The 
attempt has met with very little success, for there is nothing 
incompatible between the accepted doctrine and the proposed 
new theory. The population of the German Empire could not 
have increased from twenty-five to sixty-five millions between tlie"^ 
years 1816 and 1910, if the means of subsistence had not within 
that period increased sufi&ciently to provide for the very much 
larger numbers. This necessary causal connection is not in any 
way disproved by the fact that within the s^ine period of time 
certain sections of the German jwpulation were led by an improve- 
ment in their circumstances, or by the prospect of such an im- 
provement, to postpone marriage, or to limit tifle size of their 
families. If we substituted this last-mentioned tendency for the 
former, and so reversed the accepted theory, we shouW be guilty 
of a swed^ing generalisation in glaring contradiction to the entire 
development of the human race, whose increase h’as qyer been 
conditioned'by the increase in the means of subsistence and<by the 
possibilities of such increase. 

The case is. However, different if, avoiding exaggerated 
generalisations, we start from the conditions recently developed 
m <an extreme form in Prance, and strongly indicated in other 
countries. We are then Cbnfronted with the question, whether 
the growing desire for a higher standard of living, observed both 
in Europe and America, will not eventually stop the increase in 
. jpopulatipn, as it has already done in Fraifce. 

The possibility of such a development cannot be disputed. 
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Put our investigation, to be of any scientific value, must take 
its departure from the actual conditions hitherto found to exist 
in each individual country. When these show that, despite some 
dubious synlptoms, the increase in a country’s population is, 
though slightly retarded, still very considerable, then the pheno- 
menon in question need not be looked upon as aj symiptom of 
ex|iau8tk)n. 

^ And this for more than one reason. In the fir§t place, the 
desire for a higher standard of IfVing is* within reasonable limits, 
quite justifiable, even if it militates in some degree against 
numerical increase. In the second place, we can hardly conceive 
that the productiveness of our chief civilised countries should con- 
tinue to increase at the same rite as within the past fifty or 
hundred years. < 

In the meantime, the increase of the German population, 
per mille, during the past forty years, has still been as follows 


Births. ’ Deaths. Surplus. 

1872 41-1 80-6 10-6 

1908 33 0 190 14 0 

1909 81-8 18'1 18-7 


This development is eminently satisfactory. For although 
there has been a large diminution of births since 1872, yet the 
surplus of births over deaths has increased, because the death- 
rate has declined even more than the birth-rate. Progressive 
civilisation aims at precisely this condition of affairs, its ideal 
being to keep the* maximum number of persons alive by waging 
an unremitting biittle against the death-rate. 

This increase of population constitutes a problem for the 
nation’s material resources, a problem which, so far as Germany 
is concerned, has hitherto been satisfactorily solved. Productivity 
has, so fat, kept pace with increased numbers. The distribution 
of the natioqal income among the masses has also been fairly satis- 
factory^ for it is universally admitted, even by the party which 
stands most definitely for discontent, that there has been an 
improvement in the condition of the working classes. A positive 
proof of this may be found in the fact that the Social Democratic 
party has long since dropped out of its programme the artieje 
which contained Lassalle’s Dogma of the Iron Law of Wages. 
"Emigration has declined very considerably during the past thirty 
year?. The number of German dfeigrants, which was 117,097 
in 1880 and 220,902 ^in 1881, was no more than 19^883 in 1908 
«md-46,581 in 1910. This diminution is Very desirabJe since the 
German emigrant cannot, like his English counterpart, fettle 
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in countries related by ties of race and kitodred to big own, Wt 
is.more or less iQst to the Qerman nationality. 

There are, however, new indications of diminished’ progress 
iA the population of Germany. In Berlin, the number of births, 
per m^le, were : — 


• 1906 

... 26*8 

1908 

.. 23*9 

1909 

.. 22*0 

while the deaths were : — 


1906 J, ... . 

.. 16*9 

1908 

... 16*0 

1909 

.. 16*5 


so that the surplus in 1909 had fallen to 6' 5. The birth-rate fell 
between 1906 and 1909 by as much as 3‘8, vvbile the death-rate 
diminished by I’l, only. . ^ 

The Imperial Board of Health recently published statistics 
of t^ie births and deaths which took places between 1901 and 
1910 in German towns of more than 15,000 inhabitants, the 
aggregate of which represents 36 per cent, of the population of 
the Empire. In these the number of births fell from 33"6 to 26‘8 
per mille of the population, while the death-rate diminished by 
oply 4’7. Hence in 1910 the increase of population in the urban 
districts was no more than 11 "8, or 2 {>er 1,000 less than the average 
for the Empire. 

Are those indications of a slower increase of population to be 
regarded as alarming? This can certainly aot be proved, and 
hardly even maintained, since the phenomenon admits of adequate 
explanation on the grounds already referred to. It points to a 
higher standard of living, for which the people xif the German 
towns, and especially the large towns, are very eager, and it does 
pioneer work for the improvement of the public health. This 
movemoift has been specially vigorous in Germany of recent years, 
and the popular opinion that prices have risen very ’much during 
this period is largely a confusion between raised’ prices and 
heightened requirements. Eor the majority of comipodities 
(exclusive of monopoly goods, which have indeed been subject 
to a great rise in value) the possible variations in price are 
confined within somewhat narrow limits. But the human desire 
for better conditions of living, the imitative impulse which drives 
men to follow the example o&those more fortunately situated than 
themselves, is much more powerful and not nearly so easily held 
within bounds as the movement of prices.* Indeed, so fa];,as the 
middle or lower sections, of the population are concerned, there 
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is;Ri^e room for the development of requirements in a reasmiable 
dir^tion. . , • 

Moreovet, the absolute amount of the German population is 
already very high. The inhabitants number 120 to the square kilb- 
meter (1910), as compared with barely seventy-six* in the year 
1871, and with seventy-three in France to-day. j[t is probable 
that the number will continue to increase, even if not quite 
at the same rate as during the last decades. An approach to 
ninety or even a hundred milli<Mis by the middle of* this century 
is not improbable at the existing vate of increase. But even if 
this expectation were not to be realised, if the population were to 
increase more slowly during the next thirty to forty years, so 
that in 1950 a total of only eighty millions were attained, the 
national pride might still regard this as a brilliant achievement 
^ comparison with the French conditions. An*d such a result 
tnay confidently be looked upon as within the pow<jr of German 
productiveness, sinc^ the nation, unlike France, is quite resqlved 
upon great progress. 

Thirty or forty years ago, and more especially about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, a great deal used to be said 
about the dangers of over population in Germany and other coun- 
tries. To-day our views on the whole subject of numbers and 
future development have been transformed. The great progress 
achieved by the last generation has upset prevailing opinions. 
Not only have favourable experiences destroyed the bogey of over- 
population, not oniy have we been convinced that we can provide 
the means of subsistence for a much larger population, but we 
have developed, quite apart from the measures taken by indi- 
viduals to incsease their own share of the world’s goods, a 
national ideal of progress both as regards the quantity of life dnd 
the quality of its sustenance. 

A different thing from the fear of over-population is 4he dislike 
which we find among certain political parties in Germany for an 
increase*in the numbers of those who must inevitably be occupied 
in maiyifacture instead of in agriculture. Already not more than 
about one-fourth of the population of the Empire is employed in 
agricultural pursuits. A large increase of the population therefore 
signifies an increasing approximation in this respect to the copdi- 
tions with which we are already familiar in England. Neverthe- 
less,, this , view held by isolated , groups (and by individual 
economists who agree with them) has not proved a serious obstacle 
to the recent development of the manufactures and commerce of 
tbe dnnnan Empire, nor is it likely to. do so in the future, ■ 
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The importance of the manufacturing population from the 
point of view of the progress of numbers is shown by a com- 
pariepn of manufacturing and rural districts in this respect : — 


Inhabitants per Square Kilometer. 


1 

1871. 

1910. 

•Westphalia 

87*8 

204-1 

The Bhine Province 

132-6 

263-8 

Saxony 

170-6 

320-3 

West Prussia 

510 

66V 

East 

49-3 

65-8 

Pomerania ... 

47-6 

67-0 

Mecklenburg. Schwerin . .: ... 

42-5 

48-7 

Mecklenburg. Strelitz 

88-1 

863 


The figures speak for themselves, and serve to emphasise well- 
known facts which are repeated in the experience of every 
country. In tlje principal seats of modern industry the popula- 
tion has doubled within thirty-nine years — in places it*has mo;^ 
than doubled. On the other hand, in districts where agriculture 
is the prevailing occupation, we, get within tlfe same period either 
a. negligible increase or a complete standstill. And, again, the 
agricultural districts which comprise seaport towns of growing 
importance compare favourably with other districts in this 
respect. 

III. 

To gain further light on the conditions affecting the population 
of modem Germany, which are on the whole similar to those 
existing in England, we may take a survey of the dissimilar 
conditions of the United States of America and of Prance. 

The United States possess the very most favourable conditions 
for a rapid growth of population. Such are the vast natural re- 
sources on which production depends, the huge accumulations of 
capital, the capacities of workmen and captains of ind^astry, and, 
above all? the illimitable i^erspective of the future, which, thanks 
t6 the immense extent of territory, knows nothing of the narrow 
bounds of an old European country. 

Nevertheless, we find here all the peculiar characteristics of 
the most'recent European developments. The rise in the 
standard of living, and its extension to wider circles of the popula- 
tiop, results in a decline of the birth-rate.^ This goes hand in 
hand with the influences most peculiar to it, exercised by immigra- 
tiou^ which contributes nearly two-thirds to the increase of popu- 
lation. (Betyreen 1900 and 1910 the total increase was 17*2 
! 1’ , 0 
• * C!t John B. l!ht Veclin4ng Birth-rate, Uaivsrsity of Oolorad 9 ‘Stndi«s, 

Val'viv. Mnw*, 1910, pp. W-m. 
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millions, to which the natural increase contributed about feix 
naillions.) The immigration of Slavs; Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Irish, &c., supplements the native American popu- 
lation^ and takes for its portion the kinds of labour wbidh 
a true American considers to be beneath him. * This rela- 
tion is not very different from the one known to|the ancmnts 
as the distinction between free Hellenes and barbarians. We 
can trace* a reciprocal influence between the character and 
quantity of this immigration and the rise of the standard of living 
of the American population, which finds expression in the birth- 
rate. The contrast which has thus been developed constitutes 
the racial problem of the Northern States of the Union, not 
altogether dissimilar tp the contrast between black and white 
which is the problem of the South. 

Between the state of affairs in France and th2 existing condi- 
tions in Geiraany, the contrast is much simpler, because much 
harsher. All Frenohmen would not, indeed, endorse the gl<y>my 
view of Bertillon which we have* quoted above. There have not 
been lacking, up to the very last, critics who viewed the situation 
with a measure of self-complacency. Colson (Ing4nieur-en-chef 
des Fonts et Chauss^es) discusses the phenomenon in the first 
volume of his great work on Political Economy.' He ascribes it 
to the increase of prosperity, civilisation, and democratic habits, 
and he claims the authority of Leroy Beaulieu in support of his 
view. But Leroy Beaulieu has, in the past few years, expressed 
the deepest concern about the declining birth-rate in his native 
country, and has even recommended a recourse to State inter- 
ference, which, in Colson’s opinion, belongs to the rusty armoury 
of the ancien •regime rather than to the orthodox principles of 
Leroy Beaulieu. “If France,” writes Colson, “is the first great 
country in which the birth-rate has declined so much, this is 
only because France has been the first country where* the equal 
division pf landed property made general those tastes and habits 
of thought which had hitherto been peculiar to certain classes.” 
“We are not,” he concludes, “to be led astray by -exaggeration : 
we are not to allow ourselves to be terrified* by the bogey of de- 
population, any more than the contemporaries of Malthus allowed 
themselves to be haunted by the spectre of over-populatipn.” 

Bertillon’s views are very different. His book is, from end 
to end, the warning cry of the prophet, announcing the eitinction 
of Prance. Nor is it the first time that the prophet’s note is 
heard., Bertillon’s father had raised hiswoice in urairumg time 
> jpflsrfo, 1901, V 0 I.-I. pp. 87a-2fi0. 
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and again, and always in vain. The father’s mantle has de- 
scended on the son. A message conceived in a like spirit was 
Emile Zola’s Ficonditi (1899), and Bertillon appeals to him as 
to a comrac^p in arms. Like Zola, Bertillon is not guiltless of a 
tendency to exaggeration. His attack on Malthus is calculated to 
aroQse su^piAion. The Malthusian doctrine may have led to 
deplorable consequences in France, but the blame does not rest 
with Malthus himself, who specially guarded against the con- 
cludons which the nco-Malthusians have drawn from his doctrine. 

France is to-day the scene 6f a tragic conflict, for the national 
vanity and the thriftiness of the modern citizen , two conspicuous 
national traits, clash irremediably on the population question. 
Nor can we see any issue out of the deadlock. 

It seems unlikely that the expedient of IState interference 
which has proved ineffective in the past should have more success 
in the future. The conversion of the orthodox political econo- 
misle, of the old supporters of the doctrine oi laissez-faire, to the 
new expedient, has not added to its prestige. Bertillon; tOb, 
subscribes to it, but he does more. He attempts to influence his 
countrymen by preaching and prophetic exhortation. His book 
is an indictment which proceeds by means of bold exaggerations. 
He sees nothing but darkness on the one side, and on the other 
nothing but light. In contrast with the small French family he 
views large families as an ideal without any flaw. Of Emile 
Zola he speaks with rapturous admiration. That a large family 
may constitute a heavy burden on the parerAs, both from the 
economic and from many othe^ points of view, he never pauses 
to consider. Like the poet, he takes for his theme a few actual 
cases which, perhaps, were never really so beautiful as he repre- 
sents them, and these he regards as typical of the whole of 
society. All children grow up into energetic men and women : 
the large •numbers create about them an atmosphere of parental 
and fraternal love, of solidarity, of mutual helpfulness which 
they breathe in from their earliest years. There is never a lean 
branch on the trunk, no discord, no such thing as a good-for- 
nothing son. An adquaintance with real life reveals a sufficient 
nuihber 'of cases where everything is quite different from this 
ideal, and if we aim at a trustworthy, scientific conclusion on this 
gfest question, we must t&ke a comprehensive view of all the 
facts involved! • • 

The birth-rate of France has declined steadily for B century, 
in the decade 1801-10 it was 33 per 1,000 inhabitants ; between 
IWl and 1909 it was 20'^. Owing to a decline of the mortality 
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rate, there is still a small surplus of births over deaths (between 
1901-09 it was I’l), but even this only holds 'good when an 
average is taken over a number of years, for in 1907 there were 
actually 19,920 more deaths than births. , 

The contrast between the numbers of the population in France 
to-day and in former centuries, when we add a cotnparison^with 
the progress of other nations during the same period, becomes 
sufficiently depressing : — 

1700. 


France 


, . 20 millions 

Great Britain 


.. 9 „ 

Austria 


.. 13 

Prussia 



.. 2 „ 

1789. 

France 


26 millions 

Great Britain 


.. 12 „ 

Austria . 


.. 18 „ 

Prussia 


6 ,, 


And to-day whaf a difference t 

The universality of the French tongue is disappearing. It is 
spoken by barely fifty millions, while English is spoken by 150 
millions, German by 120. And as the official language, English 
stands for 500 millions. Further, the number and the quality 
of the French army is declining ; the wealth of the country also. 
The consumption of coal, the foreign trade, even the condition of 
the working classes is going down hill. The immigration of 
foreigners continues to increase at the expense of the native popu- 
lation. Italians on the Mediterranean, Spaniards in the Pyrenees, 
Belgians in the north, Germans in the east — they crowd the 
labour market, and compete even in trades that are recognised as 
'specially Parisian. In spite of naturalisation they are only 
artificial Frenchmen, of dubious patriotism. 

L’ais(tnce entratne la sUrilite. But is that a necessity? 

In the peighbourhood of Dunkirk there is a community of 
the name of Fort-Mardyck, founded by Louis XIV. for the 
families of seamen in the navy. Each family obtains twenty- 
four ares of land for cultivation, and a place on the shore for 
fishing. The use of the land passes on to the children ; it is in- 
divisible and cannot be mortgaged. The people are comfortably 
off, and free from the cares that arise from inheritance. Hbnce 
a birth-rate of 43 per 1,000, second in Europe pnly to that of 
Eussia. But, very differently freftn the experience of Eussiai, 
out of Svery forty-three children (exclusive of the still-bom) 
JiWenty-three attain tkeir twentieth year.* The population num- 
bered 204 in 1729 ; in 1906 it was 1,788. ,, ' 
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A Similao: instance occurs in the department of ^S'inisterite. 
But it is above all in Canada, in the Province of Quebec, inhabited 
by an almost entirely French population, that the advantage of 
freedom of bequest and the physiological capacities of the Faench 
race are molt clearly revealed. The birth-rate hero is 48 per 
1^000 inhabitants. 

Oh the' other hand, Bertillon recently compiled statistics 
relating to 445 distinguished persons (artists, writers, politicians, 
successful business men, soldiers,^ and civil servants), and found 
that the total of their children numbered only 575 (.Figaro, 
August 17th, 1909). Other statisticians have compared measures of 
thrift with the birth-rate, and have found that the two stand in 
inverse relation to each other. This conclusion is proved by a 
comparison between ditferont districts of Franc#, and of different 
countries with each other. Where there are maify savings bank 
books there are not many children. • 

While the' French are occupied in seeking remedies for this 
state* of their population, it is 'not our business to offer them 
the help of our advice. We should not even draw profit our- 
selves from these counsels, for I believe that those who see a 
similar fate arising on the horizon of the German or the English 
nations are entirely mistaken. It would not, however, be easy 
to adduce proofs for this belief. 

Gustav Cohn, 

University of Gottingen. 



WAGES AND THE MOBILITY OE LABOUR.' 

A GBBAT (leal of criticism has been directed by trade unionists 
against Labour Exchanges on the alleged ground that they supply 
workmen at less than the rates which trade unions try to main- 
tain. It is opportune, therefore, to discuss what effect the greater 
mobility of labour, which it is the primary function of the ex- 
changes to prouioth, is likely to have on wages. It is not proposed 
to defen(i, examine, or criticise the actual policy of the existing 
exchanges. 

Before proceeding to the general question, it will be useful 
to examine a simplified abstract case. 

PRODUCTION OP WHEAT. 



])oforo Movomeut 

Aftei Movement 


District A 

Dinti let B 

District A 

Distri^i 11 

Cost of production 

S. 

1 s. 

s. 

s. 

(other than wages) 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

Bent 

40 

20 

80 

30 

Wa^s : 2 men 

20 

40 

30 

80 

Cost 

20 

1 20 

20 

20 

Rent , 

20 

0 

10 

10 

^Wages ; 2 men 

20 

40 

1 1 

80 

80 

Cost 

16 

1 No 

j production 

16 

16 

Bent ... 

Wages ; 1 man 

5 

10 

0 

15 

0 

16 

1 

Cost 

Bent 

Wages: 1 man .. 

20 

0 

10 

1 

No 

^ production 

1 

No 

production 

No 

production 


Two quarters, 
best land 


•1 

dU<kirter, f 

Hande 1 
■ ■{ 


Two quarters, 
medium land 


One 

bad 


One* quartet, 
worst Ifind 


Ten quarters 
at aCbt each 


{ 


Cost 

Bent 

Wages: 10 men .. 


A B 

65 f. 20 76 

66 + 20 =: 86 
60 + 80 « 140 

« 800 

Average ^age 14s. 


A B 

35 + 86 a 70 
40 4 40 « 60 
7d + 76 » 160 ^ 

800 

vage RSi, 


" " ; — 

^ ThOxgist of this article was read at the Portsmdttth meeting ot the Bsitiih 
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Suppose that there Bre two wheat-growing districts, A and £, 
in bU physical qualities, but that the week’s wage of an 
agridtdtural labourer is 10s. in A and 30s. in B, their skill and 
efficiency being equal, and first, that there is a complete barrier 
to movementi Suppose that the work, of one agricultural labourer 
for one week is necessary for the production of one quarter of 
wheat on any part of the land, but that in both districts addi- 
tional outlay is necessary for manure or non-agricultnral work; 
so that 2» quarters can be produced in either district witli no such 
outlay (“Best land”); 2n with an outlay of 10s. per quarter 
(“ Medium land ”) ; n with an outlay of ISs. a quarter (“ Bad 
land”), and n with an outlay of 208. a quarter (“Worst land”). 
[The multiplier n is omitted throughout the table.] Let the 
selling price per quarter bo SOs. , before and af^r the movement 
of labour. , 

Then in district A the “Worst land” will be “no-rent” 
land, and in district B the “Medium land” will be “no-rent" 
land.* [A constant can be addedi to the rent throughout without 
affecting the argument.] The rents, wages, and costs will then 
be as in the table. 

Now let the barrier to the movement of labour be completely 
removed, so that labour is perfectly fluid, and let the lOn men 
concerned all obtain employment. lOn quarters will still be 
produced, 5n in each district. The "Bad land” of B will take 
the place of the “Worst land” of A, the labourers can in pure 
competition bring the rent to approximately 7^ro [or the con- 
stant, suggested above, if there are alternative uses for the land]. 
Tha week’s wage will thus be established at 15s., and the rest of 
the table “after movement ” can be filled in. 

'Ab a result, it is seen that in the two districts combined the 
aggt'egate wages have increased from 140s. to ISOs., and that 
half this increase has been obtained by the reduction of aggregate 
rent, half from the lessened cost of production. Bent has fallen 
in A and risen in B ; wages have risen in A and fallen in B. 

Mathematical analysis (see p. 61) shows that, under ordinary 
assumptions, the fall ^ in cost, the rise in aggregate wages*, the 
fall of rent in A and rise in B, the rise of wage in A and fall in B, 
. take place whatever the numbers adopted and without the wooden 
division into four distinct kinds of land, if the assumptions are 
made that A and B are exactly similar districts and the movement 
is complete. In other cironmsiances, aggregate wages in the two 
districts together may fall or rise accordiii^ to the shape of the 
supi^-Cfirves and the numbers adopted. But there is nothing 
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iif any case to decide whether aggregate rent in the two districts 
together will rise or fall. This illustration applies in general to 
the case of diminishing return. • ‘ 

Though the case discussed at length is highly abstract,, it 
serves to show the tendencies where the law ofi diminishing 
return is in operation. The competition of English with Canadian 
or American wheatfields has illustrated those proeesaes.* As 
America ^has been opened up the worst wheat land in England 
has been thrown out of wheat cultivation, and njore and more 
remote land in the West has been developed. Rent (or the 
capital value of land) has risen in Canada and fallen in England. 
Wages in England have risen. But since the price of wheat has 
not been stationary the illustration of the theory is not complete. 

Now let us consider a more general case. Suppose that be- 
tween two disftricts A and B there is a perfectly free flow of 
commodities, and a fairly free flow of capital and of enterprise, 
but none of wage-earning labour. In both districts under normal 
conditions the population will be employed at a wage whidi will 
be relatively high in industries in which there is an unsatisfied 
demand for labour, and low where labour is superabundant; but 
there may be workmen who prefer complete absence of employ- 
ment to work at the wages that can be paid for the work that 
they can do, including those who are specialised for kinds of 
work which are supersedc^d in their district. In both districts 
also there may be land and fixed capital and ability of manage- 
ment unused, o^ not used to the best advantage, because there 
cannot be obtained labour in sufficient quantity or with the 
necessary special skill to allow remunerative production. Within 
the district ^A or the district B real net efficiency wages 
vsnll be equal, but the levels in A and B will not necessarily be 
equal. Let the level in B be the higher. Now let those obstruc-* 
tions to 'movement of workmen, which are due to ignorance or 
restrictive Jaws, be removed. The flow, if any, will take place 
gradu&lly, since other difficulties of movement will remain. 

Where want of skilled labour prevented the best use of land 
and capital in B, this want can in some, cases be supplied by 
importing from A labour that could not there find employment 
worthy of its special skill. Such a case would be found, if a, 
mine was discovered in B, while a mine in A had been worked 
out; and, in fact, miners commonly follow their work all over 
the world. In this case there is ^ain to all concerned, including 
the consumer. At Jhe same time other specialised labour may 
move from B to A. 
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Again, Where labour was unemployed or employed at a starva- 
tion yvjbge in A, it will tend to move to B where the wage is 
higher. This is’ the case of the numerical illustration given 
abpve, but we need no longer postulate diminishing return. ^ The 
wage obtained by migrating workmen will be higher in B than 
it was in A. Whether the wages of those already in B fall or 
not depends on the nature of the demand. There will be a 
tendency to fall at first, but the more rapid developm^t of the 
district B mSiy soon result in a higher level of wages all round. 
The most inefficient labour in B may, however, be displaced. 
Rent will fall in A and rise in B. The movement will continue 
till the real net efficiency wages in A and B differ only by a sum 
necessary to meet the cost of travelling, for there will be some 
men without any local or family ties who will# move simply for 
wages. • 

This case merges into the more general class, where persbna 
already employed at a trade in A are attracted^to try to find work 
in tlfe same trade in B. In general, there will be no place 
immediately open for them, since demand and supply are equal 
in B at the higher wage. If there has been, and continues to be, 
free competition in B, the rate of wages may fall nearly to the 
A level; at this lower rate more will presently be employed, till 
a new equilibrium is established at a rate between those formerly 
current in A and in B. At the same time, wages in A will rise. 
The new level of wages, now nearly the same in B as in A, may 
be higher or lower than the former average in Q and A together, 
according to circumstances. 

If in this case the workmen in B, before any movement of 
labour, had united and succeeded in establishing a monopoly 
price for their work, the importation from A will, of course, tend 
to break the monopoly. But in the more common case when 
a trade-unjpn or standard rate had been established in fe, higher 
than would have been obtained by pure competition, but not 
higher than is necessary for attracting workmen and supporting 
them in fit condition for effective work, it will in many cases be 
possible to absorb new^ workmen gradually at the same rate, * This 
will happen if the industry can work economically on a larger 
. scale (increasing return) , and in the end wages will be higher 
than' the former B level, ^since marginal productivity is in- 
creased. Again, the rate may actually remain unchanged after 
the influx, when without the influx it would have risen. 

A monopoly wage may also be lowered^ when a new source 
of labour becomes available, by substituting a different process 

No. 86.— VOL. xxii. 
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fhr producing a given result, so that the former labour is ho 
longer in demand in the district. Thus, if agricultural labour 
was scarce in a country, and men working steam-ploughs and 
oth^ machinery had established a monopoly wage, it would be 
possible when foreign labour became available to Sispenae with 
the machinery , and this would be done if it would reduce the 
cost of production. ^ , • * 

Sumpiing up the argument, — increased mobility of labour 
always tends to produce lowei; prices to the consumer, or higher 
average wages, or higher profits, and may produce all three. 
Bent tends to fall in the district which workmen leave and to 
rise in that they reach ; there is nothing to show in general 
whether the aggregate will rise or fall. Wages rise in the district 
left ; wages fall in the district reached in the case of diminishing 
return,, and ultimately rise in the case of increasing return. In 
tllte former case the average wage of all concerned may, but is 
unlikely to, fall ; in the latter case it ultimately rises. Thus, in 
cases of increasing return, wages rise ultimately to a highe'i' level 
than in the better-paid district, profits rise momentarily, and- the 
cost of production and prices fall. In cases of constant or 
diminishing return, the rate of wages falls in the district of 
immigration. 

In the long run and in general the fall in the cost of produc- 
tion, which is the general consequence of increased mobility, is 
an advantage to the community as a whole, and after some com- 
plicated reactions may easily restore the real wage-level which 
was locally and temporarily lowered. 

By the economist, who regards the consumer and producer and 
the inhabitaj;its of both districts affected impartially, increased 
mobility will always be commended, if the effects are so gradual 
as not to diminish the value of fixed capital, material, or personal, 
by more than is gained by the movement. The Iqcal i»triot, 
however, who is interested only in a particular district, will not 
always view with equanimity the lowered rental, higher wages, 
and smaller population in the district from which labour flows. 
The trade unionist, also, cannot ignore the real danger of a fall 
of wages in the district which receives the labour. 

Labour exchanges must then find it impossible to please -all' 
parties,, and are likely to excite suspicion even when the ultimate 
result will be pure gain. I will not discuss whether they ahould 
facilitate emigration to other parts of the Empire or to foreign 
countries on the part of mj^ already at xyork. Internal migration 
should always be encouraged from the national poipt of, view, 
with the limitation just given as to fixed capital or If the 
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rule is adopted, in deferonee to trade union opinioti, that labour 
should only be .supplied at, at least, the standard rate prevalent 
in the district to which it goes, the advantages would still accrue, 
but more gradually; for movement would take place wheifevcr 
a trade is expanding or when the rate of wages was unstable 
and on the point of rising; it would also take place in the 
numerous cases where work was not done in a district simply 
because no one could be obtained who could do it. ^ 

Finally, it has been shown incidentally that the common 
statement that exchanges cannot increase employment, is not 
true. Wherever there is a possibility of “increasing return,” which 
cannot be met by local labour, exchanges have the opportunity 
of finding work for the unemployed. 

• Mathematical Analysis. 

tiOt /i(^) be the cost function, apart from agricultural 
wages^ for the production of wheat in district A, and let 
flU * 

^ (*) = fi (®) ; so that the total cost of producing units, 

apart from agricultural wages, is (*i) — 

Suppose that the wheat sells at an unchanged price p per unit, 
that no rent is paid for the ground that produces the most expensive 
unit, and that the agricultural labour per unit is the same 
throughout. Then the wage for the last increment Sx is 
where The rent in , district A is 

ffi*! - ^i(a:i) + ^i(o). 

Let /j, stand for similar functions, &c., in district B. 

Assume diminishing return, i.e., that f(x) is positive^ 

, Now let labour be transferred from A to B, so that x^—h 
units are produced in A, and 0 : 2 + h in B. Of coursep — i/j, >p—yi, 
and yi>y^, 

1. Suppose h small. 

The fall in the actual cost of production is 

+ ^0 = KVi-y^, if.A is 
small and A® neglected, [expanding by Taylor’s theorem]. This 
,is positive. 

• The fall in the aggregate rent of A and B together is 

(*i - h) + <f>i(Xi - h) 

+ Ifs** •“ -• + h}. (a:, + A) + ^^x^ + A) 

* ^ “ ®s/'s(»s) ). if is neglected. 

In general this may be.positive or negatives , 

If/yand/, are the same, x^ is greater than x^. Let = a:, + A, 
whece A is hot negHgil^e- The expression becomes AA{^'i(ajj) + 

R 9 
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a:j/"i (iPj — OTi)), where ^ is a proper fraction. This is positive if 
is positive (the cost curve convex) and iy some other cases. 
The wage per unit in A increases by Vi(a;i); that in B 
decreases by hf^ (x^. ^ 

The increment in aggregate wage is h{yi — 11/2 + X\f\ (®i) — 
gejieral this may be positive or negative. 

If Xj ^ x^ + k and = fv th® increment is /iA:{2/'j(xj) + 
(Xg — 4) } • lo cases which seem likely to be exceptional, 

this would be negative. ► * 

II. Let h be finite, and let the transference of labour 
continue till f■^{x^ — h) = + h) = y. 

Then - OJi) y =. + 

where 6^ and 6^ are proper fractions. 

The fall in jthfe aggregate cost of production becomes 

, V +/«} + - e.h)). 

This is always positive if f* and f" are positjve. It is also 
positive if h is mcNSerately small, or if and ar^nearly 

equal, or if f is small relatively to /'. In general we may say 
that the expression is positive. 

The decrement in aggregate rent becomes 

(vi - y) - - 2 / 2 ) - ^2-{/i(*j) +/2(%)} + -e^h) 

There is no ready means of determining the sign of this 
expression in general. It may be positive or negative. 

The increase in average wage in A is y^ — y = hf\{x^ — 

where ^ is a proper 

fraction, and where x'j = Xj — h. 

This is positive unless the cost curve is rapidly concave. 
Similarly*there is a decrease in the average wage in B. 

The increment of aggregate wages in A and B together is 

«i(2/i -'y)- - 2 / 2 )- 

This may be negative. 

IIJ. iJow, as in the text let /j and /j be the same function, and 
let Xj — A =: Xj + ^ = and /(x) = y. 

The reduction in aggregate cost is 
h^f{x) + ^{f" (.X + O^h) — f\x — 6^)), where and 0^ are 
proper fractions. In general this is positive. 

The decrement is aggregate rent is 

Vf{x) + /"('« + e^h). h? (f ^ + /" (x- eji). ¥ (5 - 4). 

The increment in aggregate A^^iges is 

2 hf (x) + ^‘.J/Cx + e^h). (x + h) +f"{Si (x - fc)}. 

This is always positive if /" (x) is positive. 

A. L. Boutlex 



HISTOBICAL NOTES ON THE LOT-MEADOW 
CUSTOMS AT YABNTON, OXON, 

I AM permitted by the kindness of the editor to return to the 
subject of the lot-rneadow customs at Yarnton, t)xon., of which 
I gave some account in The EcOxSomic Journal for Marcji, 
1910J Briefly .to recapitulate the facts, there are three meadows 
by th^ Thames in which lots are cast annually to put the holders 
of mowing rights in possession of particular strips of grass. The 
rights are hold in some cases in virtue of the tenancy or owner- 
ship of a farm, in other cases arc acquired by purchase at auction 
from the principal landlord or other owners who do not want to 
mow. In the former cases, the right is hold permanently ; in 
the latter, only for one year ; but in both cases the right is merely 
an abstract right to mow so many acres of grass-land ; until the 
lots are cast the rights carry no particular piece of ground with 
them, either for the permanent or the temporary^ owners. Lots 
are cast with thirteen balls, distinguished by the following 
names: White, Green, Harry, Perry, Dunn, Boulton, Boat, 
Kothe, Gilbert, Freeman, William of Bladon, Water Geoffrey, 
•Water Molley. Each meadow' is divided into a number of sets 
or “shots” of thirteen strips. A full mowing right (generally 
spoken of in*the village as “a full ball ”) means a right to a whole 
strip every time the ball owned comes up in the drawing > that 
is, one whole strip in each shot. There are, however, half -rights 
and quarter-rights, giving the half or the quarter of a strip in 
each shot. Each ball carries with it also the right to commons 
of pasture after the hay is off, on the basis of one cow or bullock 
to every acre or one horse to every two acres. 

• 

^ I regret that I did not, in the publication of the earlier article, mention the 
romarke on these lot-xncadow customs in the Tramactions of the Historical Society 
of Osxifordf vol, xxiv, 1893. Those remarks did no|j/f go into the customs at suflioient 
length to make the processes of let-drawing clear, nor did tliiey deal with the hietory 
of custom. My articles have been based on my own personal inquiries and 
invesMgatioiig^ 
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Of the three meadows two form, in effect, one large meadow, 
the line of division being imaginary. They ai;e called Oxey and 
Wesjt Mead. Oxey contains seventy acres and is drawn three 
times, the strips running off at right angles from “headlands,” 
as was the case with arable open fields. West Mead contains 
eighty acres, and is drawn five times. The third meadow, 
Pixey, is an island formed by the taking of a backwater from 
the Thames at King’s Weir to work mills at Wolvercote. It 
contains, unlike the other two, some land not “dtawn” at all; 
about sixty acres are drawn , and they are divided into two shots 
of thirteen strips each. But the lot is only cast once, as the 
headland runs straight down between the strips, and each ball 
is made to do duty for a lot on either side the headland, that is, 
for two lots at once. For various reasons I have come to the 
conclusion that Pixey may, for purposes of historical investiga- 
tion, be left out of account, and that we are not likely to lose 
any consideration Hmportant for our object if we go to work. solely 
on Oxey and West Mead. 

Nowadays practically none but Yarnton men use the rights in 
Oxey and W(ist Mead, but in old days the neighbouring little 
village of Begbroke shared in them, and the survival of its rights 
to-day is that the Eector of Begbroke has tithes in the meadows, 
and owns besides a ball, and another ball goes with one of the 
Begbroke farms. The right that a ball carries is slightly 
different in area in the tw^o meadows. In Oxey, where there 
are three drawddgs, the total measurement of a man’s three strips 
is about five acres, each strip being thus about an ac^re and two- 
thirds. In West Mead, wdiere there are five drawings, the total 
of the five strips is about six acres, each strip averaging thus one 
acre and a fifth. In point of fact, the strips, as may easily be* 
understood, are not all of the same size. Meadow^s have odd 
shapes, and river-bound('d meadows especially do not* lend them- 
selves to sirict rectangular portioning. A man’s ball may bring 
him a queer fragment which may be more or less than the 
average strip, and it is worth noting that these strips are called 
l>y the men “gusset acres,” a variant bf the usual phrase “gore 
acres,” which was applied to the odd corner-pieces of arable, and 
is to be found in many ancient land documents. However, the* 
strips have in each field a rough equality of size, and this size 
is about the extent of a good day’s mowing. That this was in 
some sense the basis of measurement may be assumed from the 
fact «that when the !jtrips are sold they are to this day described 
as “men's mowths, or customary acres.*’ But obviously the 
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basis of distribution needs much more explanation than, that, 
and here one approaches the most difficult points in the investi- 
gation of the custom. What, for instance, fixed the number 
of 4;he balls at thirteen? One may be quite sure that it no 
accidental choice, for the value of the meadows would ensure an 
accurate and careful distribution of rights, so that the number 
must* have* represented in some definite way the number of 
claimants. Again, one may probably be sure that the number 
is ancient. If any readjustment pf the number had taken place 
this side of the Middle Ages the history of customs would be far 
less obscure, and a tradition of change would almost certainly 
have persisted. Moreover, a disturbance of the number would 
be unlikely, because as conditions changed and lots gradually 
accumulated in comparatively few hands, any admission of 
change would open the door to so many claim's that ^ the old 
custom would be strictly preserved by its beneficiaries to keep 
out intruders.* What one has to do then is ip find some period 
at which the number thirteen bears a ratio, justifiable on ancient 
principles of land tenure, to the number of land-holders in the 
parishes to which the meadows belong. Such a ratio seems to 
be discoverable on the theory that the whole ball right is a later 
product of accumulation, and that the real unit was a quarter- 
ball right. The immediate 8upi)ort of this theory is that a 
quarter of a right is still called sometimes “a yard.’* Now in 
the welter of confusing and varying names of land measure- 
ments in Norman and feudal times, ‘‘yard” ijt well established 
as the description of the normal holding of a villein in arable. 
Its size varies, to the despair of modern investigators, from 
twelve up to forty acres, but the average “yard ’’.of arable was 
thirty acres, that is, thirty separate acre-strij)s. Since the same 
word is found in connection with the meadow strips,^ it would 
appear to«be safe to conclude that it implied here also the same 
thing, namely, the normal holding. In the meadows the extent 
of a full ball running through the two meadows bein^ about 
eleven acres, the size of the yard would be about three acres. It 
may at first sight appear strange that one word should equally 
mean thirty acres or so when applied to arable, and only three 
when applied to meadow land. But it is not what we should 
call a strict term of surface pieasurement ; none of the old names 
for portions of land are strictly arithmetical. Indeed, it is hardly 
right even to speak of the word as applied to two things ; it is 
really applied only to .one, a land-holder’^ holding, since that 
included arable, pasture, and meadow, where meadows existedr 
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Vinogradoff says : “The common pastures as well as the meadows 
were thought of merely as a portion of the holding. It is only 
inaccurately that we have been speaking of a virgate of thirty 
acre# and of a ploughland of 180 or 160. The trup expression 
would be to speak of a virgate of thirty acres of arable and the 
corresponding rights of pasture and other copamon rights.” 
(Villeinage in England. Essay 2. Chap. 1.) Our yard in the 
meadow’s, therefore, is not a matter of distinct measurement, but 
is a yard because it is in thot meadows the same 'thing as the 
thirty acre-strips are in the arable. Nor need there be any 
difiSculty in accepting three acres of meadow as the fair accom- 
paniment of thirty of arable. Maitland dwells more than 
once on the high value of meadows in comparison with 
arable land. Fornnstance, he writes : “In the thirteenth century 
it is conpmon io find that the acre of meadow is deemed to be 
twifce or three times as valuable as the best arable acre of the 
same village, and, a much higher ratio is sometimes foynd.” 
(Domesday Book and Beyond, p! 443, footnote.) 

The clue given by the survival of “yard” as the name of a 
quarter of a lot may therefore be pursued as reasonably sound. 
It is curiously supported by a remarkable feature of the customs 
as practised to-day. The man who buys a quarter of a lot takes 
his quarter in each strip lengthwise down the strip, and does not, 
as one would naturally expect, cut off one end. That is to say, 
the quarter is in itself regarded as a strip, and not a mere fraction 
to be taken in any convenient way. It may fairly be urged that 
such a way of dividing the strips would never have arisen except 
in days when a man’s w'hole agricultural work was done in long 
strips. Beckoning then on the basis of quarter-lots as the unit 
of holding, it would follow that the number of holdings repre- 
sented by^the thirteen balls of Yarnton is really fifty-two. The 
next point is to justify that number by the ancient records of 
inhabitants.* The rights in the Yarnton meadows were shared, 
as hasheen said, by Yarnton and Begbroke. Now in Domesday 
Yarnton is entered as having twenty villeins and Begbroke as 
having six. We have thus twenty-six landholders who would 
have claims in the meadows. The doubling of that number 
would give us the required fifty-two, and there is proper ground 
for doubling it. In some records of other meadows in this neigh- 
bourhood it appears that the lord j;ook a full half of the grass- 
land. These records exist in the Eynsham Cartularies (Oxford 
Historical Society’s publications, Vol. 61, pp. 5 and 33). A 
|)iece of meadow at Shifford, called Twelveacres, was divided 
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annually into twelve portions, of which the lord took in one year 
the odd numti^rs, while the tenants took the even, and in the 
next year the lord took the even numbers and the tenants the 
odd (Cart. 2 fol. 2 v. 3 r.). In the case of a meadow at Eynsham 
the whole meadow was taken in even years by the tenants, and 
in odd years by the lord, lots being cast for strips in the tenants* 
years (id/ fol. 23 v,). On the same analogy, if the villeins’ 
rights in the Yarnton meadows numbered twenty-six, the lord 
would take an equal number ; so that our fifty-two holdings are 
accounted for. The grouping of the fifty-two into thirteen also 
calls for some explanation other than that of the mere conveni- 
ence of a smaller number of balls. Would not the explanation 
be that the economy of the village community was established 
on a reckoning, administrative and fiscal, by •fours? Here th(3 
merely amateur investigator may well feel a qualm, seeing ahead 
in his path the problem of the carucate, the hide, and its relation 
to village economy and the virgate. But without going into the 
interminable questions of the atea represented by those terms, it 
is* clear enough that the virgate was the fourth part of the 
carucate or hide, that is to say, that for assessment purposes 
landholders were customarily reckoned by fours. It also seems 
to be agreed that this had its origin in a genuine necessity, 
namely, the need of association of some kind among villeins in 
order to provide teams for the ploughs. The full plough needed 
eight oxen, but Vinogradoff has shown that in the vast majority 
of cases ploughs of that costly heaviness wt)uld only bo the 
demesne ploughs, the villeins using lighter ones capable of being 
drawn by four oxen, or more rarely by six, or even by three. In 
any case, villeins would have to combine, and whatever the later 
and more artificial and theoretical associations of the carucate, 
it would have its solid origin in a combination of four villeins 
for practical purposes. “The virgate or yard -land, being the 
fourth part of a hide, corresponds to one-fourth ^art of the 
plough, that is, to two oxen contributed by the holder to the 
full plough -team.” (Vinogradoff, Villeinage in England, 

Essay 2, chapter 1.) The sum of all this is that the village 
system had inherent in it a habit of calculation by fours, and it 
is therefore quite reasonable that the lot casting in the meadows 
should go by fours, and Jbhe fifty-two holds be combined in 
thirteen balls. This would* have the added advantage that it 
would give a more various and communal fall of the shares than 
would a single casting of fifty-two lots. • 

So far we have arrived at fair presumptive grounds for dating 
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the numerical Condition of the Yarnton meadow customs, as far 
back as Domesday. The names on the balk paq-y perhaps be 

of the same date. Presumably names were used instead of 

numbers since names would more easily identify the^lots in tlie 
mind of the villeins. The Ibrdk name would not appear at all, 
since the effect of the arrangement which has been suggested as 
the basis of the lot-drawing would work out in practice as giving 
the lord a half of each lot. The names would therefore pre- 
sumably be those of villagers,, thirteen out of the twenty-six 
standing sponsors to the balls. The first complete record of the 
names of villagers is not, of course, Domesday, but the Hundred 
Halls of Edward 1., and we find these names distinctly capable 
of connection with those on the balls, if we bear in mind the 
corruptions that ^ould undoubtedly occur in the re-writing of 
the names from time to time as the ink gradually grew faint 
under long handling. Tlic character of the present writing is 
such that it might %’afoly be put at a hundred or a hundred ^and 
fifty years ago. And long before* that the old names would have 
disappeared from the village, so that earlier writers would often 
have had to make a more guess at the names they were copying. 
In the Hundred Eolls for Begbroke appear the names of Eichard 
de Bladene and Agnes de Bladene ; and be it noted that the ball 
“William of Bladon” belongs now to the Eector of Begbroke. 
There was also a Eichard de Pyrie in Begbroke, who may account 
for the ball “Perry.” In Yarnton the following names occur: 
Will Dun (for th'fe ball “Dunn”); Simon le Wyte (for the ball 
“White”); Alicia Bovetone, whose name may easily in the fre- 
quent rewritings have become “Boulton,” especially if the “v” 
had the common ”u” shape; and Agnes le Juvene, whose name 
may, by the same process, in the hands of an ignorant man 
trying to .decipher worn-out writing, and ready to jump at a 
familiar word, have become “Green.” One can also imagine 
the name of “‘Walter Godefray,” a villein of Begbroke, becoming 
“Water Jeoffrey.” There is a Eichard de Cote, who may account 
for eit]ier “Boat,” or more probably “Eothe.” Another name 
may be tracked in a less direct way. In 1220 one “William, son 
of Gilbert of Erdington,” the ancient name of Yarnton, held a 
good deal of land in Yarnton from the Abbey of Eynsham 
(Eynsham Cartularies). That gives us the existence of the name 
“Gilbert” in the parish, to account.for its appearance on a ball. 
In the Hundred Eolls there were several free men in Yarnton, 
though none at Begbroke. Domesday does not single out the 
free men from the villeins, but if there were some in the time of 
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Edward I,, there were probably some earlier; especially as 
two of them in fhe Eolls were not the quite small holders which 
free men so often were, but held two virgates apiece. The name 
‘•Freeman thus may be added to our identifications. more 
erratic flight may be tried with the* oddest name of all, “Water 
Molley.” In the Hundred Eolls a landholder in Yarnton appears 
as “John of the Mill,“ no doubt the mill on the hill in the 
village, which is still called Windmill Hill. If there was ever 
a Walter of the Mill, he would very likely have been written 
down by the clerkly person who inscribed the balls as “Walter 
Molendinarius,” or rather, since the balls are small, as “Walter 
Molen,” or some such abbreviation. Very little of the process 
of corruption of names would be required to arrive at the name 
as it is written at present. Although the Hundred Eolls have 
to be used for clues to the names, the names thomsglves may 
well be contemporary with Domesday. There was no such 'great 
chajige in villages between 1066 and 1277 th^it the current names 
would be much altered. SoiAe fail of any clue in the Eolls, 
but it is, at any rate, interesting to see that eleven can be con- 
nected with names that are on record as existing in Yarnton and 
Begbroke in those early days. 

The processes by which the balls arrived at their present 
allotment are impossible to trace, but not difficult to understand 
in a general way. The first difficulties would be caused by the 
considerable increase in <-he number of villeins in the two cen- 
turies following the Conquest. The Hund:^d Eolls give for 
the two villages no less than sixty -two villeins, instead of the 
twenty-six of Domesday, and in Yarnton seven free men besides. 
Even with all the adjustments that could be made by the 
mediaeval processes of family succession, the pressure on the 
meadows, which did not admit, as the arable land did^ of exten- 
sion, miiet have been severe. Lots by sub-division would be- 
come very small ; there is one existing claim which -may perhaps 
represent to this day that particular stage of the meadowTiistory. 
One farmer now has (besides other rights) the right to a quarter 
of a ball in one drawing only in West Mead. That gives him 
about a third of an acre of grass, and it is difficult to think that 
any such tiny claim would be of late origin ; it is more likely to 
be a survival which has feg* some reason come unaltered through 
all the centuries when lots, tended to accumulate in fewer and 
fewer hands. Again, many of the rights and portions of rights 
sold yearly are clearing surviving sub-divisions. The auction 
bill for 1909 shows, “Harry (first meadow) ; Half oi Boulton (firU 
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meadow) ; three-quarters of Q-ilbert (in West Meaclow) ; one 
quarter of Water Molley (in Oxey),” and so oi\. . Probably all 
such jDartial rights go back to the early days of village expansion. 

However this be, it is certain that the increasing numbers 
in the villages must have made many of the lots under the 
Domesday arrangement so small as to be tiresome in working. 
As a measure of relief, it would seem that the lord withdrew from 
the lot-casting altogether, enclosing instead a portion of the 
meadows. This would somewhat diminish the available land, 
but as the whole fifty-two units would then be distributable 
among the villeins, a man’s share would come out in strips of a 
more sensible size. We do, in fact, find that by this time some 
meadow land was in demesne. The amount is not given in the 
Rolfs, but may perhaps be guessed at. As one stands at the gate of 
the meadow to-day, instead of seeing a clear expanse one finds 
the view to the right cut off by a hedge which marches straight 
out into the meado«^^ for about two hundred yards, turning^ off 
then at a right angle, and running along the north side of West 
Mead, from w’hich, again, it turns back aiter some three hundred 
yards. In effect, a large, roughly rectangular enclosure is pro- 
jected into the meadow. This enclosure adjoins ground which 
was formerly the fishponds of the manor, so that it looks very 
much like the meadow-land taken into demesne. In area it is 
56| acres. Now the meadow’^-land of Yarnton is put dowm in 
Domesday at 180 acres, and the meadow-land of Begbroke at fifty 
acres, a total of 230 acres. The common calculation of the area 
of the Yarnton meadows to-day is 170 acres, which would just 
allow for the quantity taken into demesne. 

Th^ consideration of the pressure of growing population on 
the areei; of the meadows suggests also a possible explanation of 
the association of Pixey with the Yarnton meadows. There were 
in both villages at the time of the Hundred Rolls a certain? number 
of villeins holding under religious houses, at Yarnton under the 
Abbess 'of Godstow, and at Begbroke under the Prioress of 
Studley. Both these houses were favoured, and Studley appears 
to have been founded by Bernard de St. Wallery. St. Wallery 
was the honour in which the manor of Yarnton was comprised; 
Kow in 1,3th and 19th Henry II., Bernard gave to the nuns of* 
Godstow the meadow of Pixey. Did^^the villeins holding under 
the Abbess and the Prioress take thpir meadow rights in Pixey 
from that time? We should thus have a sound reason for the 
use of the Yarnton lot#balls in Pixey, although the holdings in 
Pixey show now no traceable connection with those in the 
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Yarnton meadows. The use might quite naturally have arisen if 
villeins from, bpth villages had rights in Pixey. This might 
account, too, for the curious size of the Pixey lots. The strips 
there are pver two acres in size. That would be more than a 
man’s mowth, even in such easy mdwing grass as these meadows 
bear. If the religious houses availed themselves of the existing 
lots to save trouble, they would have to apply the number quite 
arbitrarily, and divide Pixey, not on any basis of a man’s day’s 
work, but simply into thirteens.. If the tenants under religious 
houses held their meadow rights in Pixey, six claimants would 
be removed from the Yarnton meadows. Seven of the Yarnton 
villeins only held a half-virgate each, and would therefore have 
only a half-yard in the meadows. The number of units is thus 
reduced from the full sixty-two to fifty-two •and a half, which 
would square with the number of lots when the lord Jiad with- 
drawn entirely from the lot-drawing. 

JBut we already approach the time whet# all such communal 
reckonings become uncertain. 'The Black Death and other events 
which all over England shattered the villein class, must have 
started in Yarnton the tendency to accumulation of lots in a 
lesser number of hands. Of such small documentary evidences 
as exist a fairly early one is a lease of 1633, by which Henry 
Phipps, of Yarnton, disposed of several “holts” in the meadows; 
and Mr. Phipps West on, of Yarnton, in 1789 includes in a 
valuation of his farm half an acre in Oxey and three-quarters of 
a lot ill West Mead. A period at which ont ought to be able 
to trace at any rate the final stage to present circumstances is 
rendered barren by the fact that I have been able to find no 
Enclosure Act for Yarnton. If one had been available, no doubt 
we should have record of the basis on which the balls came into 
their present ownership. As it is, no more can be. done than 
to record the facts. Five balls, Rothe, Boat, White, Green, 
Freeman, belong wholly to five farms, and run through the two 
meadows, Oxey and West Mead, giving eight strips to each 
farm. Five others, Water Jeoffrey, William of Bladon^ Perry, 
Harry, and Dunn, are whole balls running through both meadows, 
but do not belong to farms. William belongs to the Rector of 
'Begbroke, and the other four to the principal landowner of the 
village. The remaining three balls are still in the condition of 
being shared. Water Moliey is divided into a quarter and a 
three-quarter share, the three-quarter share belonging to a farm. 
Gilbert is divided in the same proportions^ and Boulton is divided 
into two half shares, of which one belongs to a farm. The balls 
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and portions of' balls which do not belong to farms are commonly 
put up to auction, though of course there is nothing to prevent 
a farm putting up its ball to auction in any year, the purchaser 
at such sales being no more than the purchaser of one year’s rights 
to mow. It might be worth noticing that the existence of some 
balls in portions is an additional argument, if any were needed 
beyond the fact that the quarter of a lot is called a “yard,” 
for supposing that a quarter was originally the limit of holding. 
Such a fractional .system would. never have been a late introduc 
tion, applied, moreover, only to certain balls. It is infinitely 
more probable that the process of the centuries would have been a 
slow combination of quarter-holdings, not in the end absorbing 
all the fragments. 

E. H. Gretton 
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Principles of Economics. By F. W. Tacssic. 2 vols. (New 

York; The Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. xxxv. + 647+xviii. 
+ 673.) 

This treatise is fully worthy of its author’s high reputation. 
On the realistic side it makes princely contributions to economic 
literature, and taken as a whole it i.s well-proi>ortioned, consistent, 
lucid, and comprehensive. In what follows, nevertheless, the 
critioal note will be struck repeatedly, becai/so in a serious de- 
tailed review of a book, the bulk of which is bound to meet with 
cordial assent, it is inevitable that most emphasis should be laid 
on trifling blemishes. As regards the points of theory which will 
be referred to, however, the reader must be reminded that these 
volumes are not intended to supplement or expound advanced 
theory, but “to state the principles of economics in such form 
that they shall be comprehensible to an educated and intelligent 
person who has not before made any systematic study of the 
subject.” 

Professor Taussig goes with the moderns in attributing the 
laws of demand to what is commonly called “ utility ” ; but all his 
statements about utility will not carry conviction. On page 125 
we read that “utility means satisfactions or enjoyments,” and in 
dealing with consumer’s surplus on p. 131 the author definitely 
commits Ifimself to psychological utilitarianism when, following 
a distinction of Professor Patten’s, he proposes to reckqp the 
surplus from that stage of consumption at which “a pleasure 
economy” takes the place of a “pain economy.” Unfortunately, in 
thus ranging himself with the psychological utilitarians. Professor 
Taussig places his economics in compromising company, according 
to the standards of the vast majority of psychological scholars, 
who reject tn toto psychological utilitarianism. Moreover, 
however utility be defined f for advanced theory one, or 
the other, or both of the definitions of marginal utility would 
have to be objected to,* Marginal utility is*defined in one place, 
as the utility “ yielded by the last of them (oranges) if they were 
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enjoyed in suecesBion,*’ and in another place as “the satisfaction 
got from any one unit of a stock.” But, as Professor Taussig is 
not pretending to expound exact abstract theory, these points 
need not be pressed ; nor need we press other points connected with 
them, the incomplete limitation of the law of diminishing utility, 
for instance, and the unfinished exposition of the doctrine of 
consumer’s surplus and its uses. 

Analysis figures next in the discussion of market value, the 
properties of which are scrupulously weighed with an evidently 
profound knowledge of the procedure on markets and of what 
actually happens there. Only one slight flaw was detected 
by the reviewer : the omission to prove formally that the 
mistakes made by the outside public are not distributed casually. 
If they were, ihey would be without effect on price move- 
ments one way or the other. The account of business 
organisation makes up another strong part of the book. But 
increasing and (\ecreasing returns are treated only broadly. 
It is noticeable that Professor Taussig lends the wei^t of 
his authority seemingly — though there are some doubtful sen- 
tences— to interpreting external economies as economies geo- 
graphically external to a firm, and not as economies only external 
to a firm in the sense that they are common to the whole industry 
and so not dependent on any one employer’s prowess as a business 
man. In conclusion, as regards all parts of production, it may 
be foretold that most readers will absorb them with the feeling 
that they are leairning under the direction of a master whose judg- 
ments have been moulded by unremitting and thoughtful scrutiny 
of the business panorama. 

In the part on the interaction of demand and supply the 
author has tripped occasionally ; and on the whole theorists would 
have welcomed fuller recognition of the distinctions upon which 
they have laid emphasis. On p. 181 a supply curve^proper and 
a successive costs curve are apparently treated as the same thing — 
probiibly for brevity of exposition ; and on pages 196-6 the inter- 
section of the demand curve by the supply curve from above is 
treated as if it marked an ordinary position of equilibrium instead 
of an unstable position— a slip, no doubt. As regards monopoly, 
the explanation of vallie never departs from the common-sense 
plane where rough solutions are deerned sufficient. The discussion 
of “dumping,” that is, as it is put, “the disposal of commodities 
in a foreign country at one price and to domestic purchasers at 
another and higher price,” is not wholly satisfying. Incidentally 
it may be questioned whether this definition corresponds with 
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current notions. Does not the ordinary use of the term imply 
that the lower price is “beneath cost of production,” whatever that 
may mean? However, we need not dispute about definitions. 
Coming to theory, we read (p. 211 of Vol. 1) that the gain from 
home sales “may outweigh the loss -on the dumped sales to 
foreigners” — a statement which seems to imply that Professor 
Tausf^ig will* agree with the remark made above about his defini- 
tion — but we are not informed whether things are ever deliberately 
produced to be. sold at a “loss,” and if so why dumpers should 
elect to incur losses to, dispose of their profits. What ought to 
have been pointed out is that though these foreign sales, when 
they are not sales of surpluses, involve loss, in the sense that they 
realise a price which is beneath the cost of i)roduction that would 
settle price under competition, they are profitable in so far as the 
price is not less than marginal collective costs- to use Professor 
Pigou’s convenient term— that is, the addition made to the 
aggregate costs in the monopoly by the production of the last 
increment. But again it must be admitted that nowhere have 
the .natural history and physiology of industrial combinations 
been laid bare with more judgment and insight than in the work 
before us. 

As in most American works on Political Economy, in conse- 
quence of America’s unhappy fortune in the management of its 
media of excdiange, tlie sections devoted to money, banking, and 
allied questions are voluminous. If Americans profited from 
all that Professor Taussig has to say in these '^sections, their 
business course in the future would be less broken with eruptions. 
But one suggestion may be made : that, in view of its technical 
meaning, it is not advisable to use “elasticity” as it is used in 
the statement that “there is no such thing as elasticity in the 
demand for money.” Professor Taussig means that the demand 
for money Jias an elasticity which is “unity,” as Dr. Marshall 
has put it. On the phenomena of crises valuable^ observa- 
tions are recorded. The semi-periodicity of trade fluctuaflons 
is recognised; but, if an external periodic cause in climatic 
variations is w’^holly rejected, are the difficulties which rernain 
fully met? Miscalculation and maladjustment are to be ex- 
pected, but why should they reveal periodicity in their rticur- 
rences? In this matter Professor Taussig appears to be at sea 
with the rest of economists, and many specific investigations will 
have to be undertaken before the port is made. 

On business profits, Prof. Taussig holds ^the right view (in 
the opinion of the writer) that if entrepreneurs were more plentiful 
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“all goods and services v^ould be more plentiful,” while the share 
going to “business men would be less,” but his treatment here 
would have been improved on the academic side had he shown by 
direct analysis why it would be less. On the the 9 ry of wages 
no criticisms seem called for. All economists will welcome these 
further pronouncements by the author of that suggestive volume 
Capital and Wages, Of labour questions generally Professor 
Taussig’s exposition is admirable, except, j^erhaps, that ho will 
see^m to some to read too much “Socialism ” into the Australasian 
labour experiments. The fixing of wages by public authority does 
not necessarily involve eventually the settlement by public 
authority of th(3 distribution of wealth according to some criterion 
of justice. The object of the public authority, whether attainable 
or not, might be to decree the wage which competition would 
yield but to supplant the direct action of competition with the 
intention of abolishing strikes and lock-outs. 

With regard t^) the principles of taxation. Professor Taussig 
inclines to the conservative vievw. But it is to ignore a largS body 
of moderate people to say that “the courageous advocates of pro- 
gression base their views jireciscly on the ground that the existing 
social order is not perfect, and that taxation sliould be one of the 
instruments for amending it,” and again, that “any conclusion 
... in favour of progressive taxation . . . must rest, to be 
consistent, on a frank admission of unwelcome features in existing 
society and on a programme of social reform.” Taxation propor- 
tional to income is, in Professor Taussig’s opinion, i n ^conformity 
with the 3 principles of the (u^onomic system, but he cannot be hold 
to have establisliod his contention. In the matter of the incidence 
of taxes, views are put forward which are broadly identical with 
those generally accepted. 

The length of this review must be taken as witness to the* 
writer’s sense of the great value of Professor Taussig’s new work. 
In the main this notice is confined to detailed criticism because 
to Ifftve attempted to particularise the innumerable strong points 
of the book, which admit only of unqualified admiration, would 
havtj entailed a claim for at least the whole of the reviewing space 
in a number of this journal. 

S. J. Chapman 

Lat^s of Wages: An Essay in Statif^tical Economics, By Henry 
Ludwell Moore. Professor o^Political Economy in Columbia 
University. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 196.) 

Statistics of the ordinary official kind have often served to 
support the arguments of political economists. But this -is the 
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first time, we believe, that the higher statistics, which are founded 
on the Calculus- of Probabilities, have been used on a large scale 
as a buttress of economic theory. For example, the methov4 of 
cofrelation iS applied by Professor Moore to test the elements 
of truth contained in the variant theories of wages; that they 
depend upop the cost of subsistence, upon the standard of life, 
or upon the labourer’s productivity. For the means of subsistence 
he puts a certain typical set of commodities, in quantities obtained 
from workmen’s budgets by the French Office du Travail, Com- 
paring the cost of subsistence thus defined with the wages of 
unskilled labourers in the different departements of France, our 
author finds for the correlation between these two variables the 
not very high, yet not insignificant, coefficient, *^306. Again, for 
the standard of life we have the prix ordinaire de* pension payi 
par Vouvrier isole, as given by the French Office for the different 
departements. , Between the standard of life thus defined and 
the money wages in the different localities there is found to be 
a fairly high correlation, namely, *G67. This result might be 
unduly alfected by the possible circumstance that local changes 
in the value of money differently affect the rate of wages and 
the price of pension. To eliminate this possibility of error, the 
conscientious operator applies the refined method formulated by 
Mr. Yule for the ascertainment of “partial “ or “net correlation. 
The result is not materially affected by this correction ; the more 
exact measure of association thus obtained being, *628. To test 
the connection between wages and the productivity of labour, 
Professor Moore considers first an industry in which labour plays 
a relatively large rdle, namely, coal-mining. The statistics com- 
piled by M. Francois Simiand exhibit the rate of wages and the 
walue of the product for a period of fifty-six years. But in 
comparing the fluctuations of these two variables there occurs the 
difficulty that both of them show a constant trend in ap upward 
direction. This difficulty is eliminated by the ingenious da^rice 
of representing the general upward trend of mean daily wages, 
and that of mean value of daily product per labourer, each by a 
geometrical progression. Then for each year the actual figure 
is subtracted from the figure assigned by the general trend 
thus calculated. The two sets of deviations thus pre- 
sented show a strong correlation, namely, *843. A similar 
device is employed to prove,* from M. Simiand’s statistics, 
that the fluctuation in the labourer’s relative share of the 
product of industry varies directly with the* fluctuation in the 
relative amount of machine power with which he works; the 
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coefificient of correlation being ‘599. These numerical results 
appear to us to be of value as illustrating and confirming economic 
theory. They may have also a negative use in correcting exaggera- 
tions, in particular the absurdities of Marxian dogma. A va^ue 
similar in kind, if less in degree, attaches to the less exact measure- 
ments of association which Professor Moore has exemplified. 
Here is a specimen of data too scanty to admit of the ordinary 
methods of correlation. Employing one of the most recent con- 


» 


Ordered by Labour Organisations .. , 
Not ordered by Labour Organisations. 


Establishments in which Strikes — 


Succeeded. 


Succeeded 

partly. 


Failed. 


80,772 25,916 60,503 

5,927 1,720 9,857 


trivances which JProfessor Karl Pearson has added to the armoury 
of statistical {Science, Professor Moore finds that the “correlation 
ratio ” proper to a case of this sort is -f *218. To that extent the 
results of strikes^ ordered by labour organisations, are sliown to 
be more favourable than the results of strikes not so ofdered. 
We have somewhat fuller statistics as to the strikes ordered by 
labour organisations divided (as before) into the three categories 
“succeeded,” “succeeded partly” and “failed,” and (as to each 
category) subdivided into eight classes defined by successive 
degrees of strength attributed to the respective labour organisa- 
tions. To determine the assocuation between the degree of union 
control and the success of strikes, the Pearsonian method of “con- 
tingency ” is applicable. The “ co-etlicient of contingency ” proves 
to be *3. Of course, correlation, and still less contingency, is not 
causation. “The two phenomena may be joint effects of a common 
cause,” as Professor Moore reminds us. In the course of his 
splendid calculations, he from time to time pauses to iX)int out the 
logical character of the methods, the cautions with which th^ 
conclusions are to be accepted. 

From* this general description of the work we must, except 
on5^)art, the chapter which purports to verify the hypothesis that 
differences in wages correspond to differences in “efficiency” (or 
“general sagacity and energy ”). In attempting to paraphrase our 
author’s argument, let us substitute for the somewhat impalpable 
“eflSciency” a more familiar and manageable attribute, weight. 
The attribute is assumed to be such that if the population witli 
which we have to deal is grouped S,ccording to degrees of weight, 
the normal law of error—the well-known form resembling the 
contour of a gendarme's hat — will be perfectly realised. Let us 
suppose, too, at first, that the statistics of wages, with which we 
have to deal, also conform perfectly to the normal law. Then the 
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percentage of the population, each of which weighs so many 
pounds, say IGO.lhs, (being 10 lbs. above 150 lbs., the mean weight, 
suppose, of the population), is equal to the percentage of#the 
jxjpulation which are paid at a certain rate of wages, namely, one 
which exceeds the mean rate of wagt;s by a certain number of 
pence. The number of pence (in excess of the mean) will bo ten, if 
the degree or difference, one penny, is siudi that the ratio of a penny 
to the “standard deviation” (or to the “probable error”) for the 
group of wage-rates is equal to the*ratio of a pound (avoirdupois) 
to the corresponding coefficient for the group of weights. There 
is thus “a consilience,” in our author's phrase, between the 
grouping of the weights and that of the wages. Given the former, 
we can reconstruct the latter. The reconstruction may be effected 
in a more roundabout manner, as follows. Corrcsppnding to each 
degree of weight, c.f/., 151 lbs., 15’2 lbs. write dtnvn not 
the number of persons each of whom weighs just so much, but 
the aggregate weight of the persons who are cahh of that weight. 
The ratio of that aggregate to the aggregate weight of the popu- 
lation above the mean weight (150 lbs.) is equal to the ratio of 
the aggregate wages f)aid at a j)arti(uilar rate (that is, the rate 
multiplied by the number who earn it) to the aggregate of the 
wages paid at all the rates above the mean rate. From this 
equality and the cc)rresj)onding equation for weights and wages 
below the respective means, w^e can reconstruct the percentages 
of population earning each rate of wages. So far we have sup- 
posed the statistics of wages to be grouped normally. But now 
let the given shape be somewhat abnormal — the gendarme's hat 
projecting unsymmetrically on one side. Then, according to one 
of the methods which have been proposed for representing a 
•skew grouping by a modification of the normal law {Journal of 
the Statistical Society, 189&-9), we may divide the given group of 
wages intoliwo parts on either side of the “greatest ordinate ” — 
i.e,, the predominating (most frequently occurring) rato*of wigi^es. 
Assuming that each of these portions may be represented by the 
half of a normal group, we may determine the (different) stand’^rds 
of deviation pertaining respectively to the two portions. Or — 
less accurately, perhaps — we might take for the dividing line, 
hot the greatest ordinate, but that which (erected at the median) 
divides the total area into two* equal portions. Then, on the lines 
of the roundabout method alxfve mentioned, tlie normal group 
of weights might be employed to reconstruct tlie grouping of the 
numbeir of wage-earners* at the different rates of wages. The 
latter -method, as we interpret, is the analogy of Professor 
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Moore’s procedure. If this interpretation is correct, it will be 
apparent that what he accomplishes is not to verify an important 
lawtof wages, but to suggest and illustrate a not particularly good 
method of representing statistics. The thinness of his conclusion 
is disguised by adventitioiis involutions. The general reader 
fails to recognise the familiar properties of the normal law, owing 
to certain peculiarities in our author’s presentation of the 
subject ; much as the candidates at a certain elementary mathe- 
matical examination who had come primed with propositions 
about “triangles” were staggered by a paper in which the 
questions related to “right lines joining any three ]:x)ints.” Thus, 
whereas we have conceived equal dilTerencesof weight with varying 
percentages of the population corresponding to each degree of 
weight, the c.onfception presented by Professor Moore is rather 
that of* equal increments of |K>pnlalion with varying degrees of 
difference in the altribiito under measurement. The c'ssence of 
the reasoning cafinot, of course, be altc'red, but it may dis- 
guised by this novelty of expression. One more touch completes 
the disguise. The unfamiliar [iresentation of the normal laW is 
involved in additional obscurity by connecting it with a difficult 
problem suggested by Gal ton and solved by Pearson, namely, to 
assign the probable differences between ihe successive members 
of a normal group (ranged in their order of magnitude). By 
the aid of the Pearsonian formula, Professor Moore arranges a 
so-called “Standard population of one hundred,” at intervals 
corresjxindiiig fo the mimeric'.al order of the menibcTs. To us 
it appears that tliis calculation relating to a |X)pulaii()n number- 
ing literally a hundred is not a happy device for the purpose of 
rc'.presenting a group of statistics numbering thousands. We are 
unable to share the enthusiasm of our aullior when he exclaims,; 
“one would think that this matlK^rnatical problem had been 
formulated and solved with a view to the application of the 
resuHs to* our problem of the differential hypothesis of wages.” 
Kather, th(3 introduction of the problem here appears to us super- 
fluous, not to say misleading. Altogether wo cannot acquit our 
author of the charge --often brought too justly against mathe- 
matical economists and statisticians — of having overlaid a simple 
matter with useless and cumbrous technicalities. The writer 
of the chapter in question is o)>enfcto a still graver imputation. 
Not only has he employed a steftm-engiiie to crack a nut ; but 
the nut is blind. We fail to see that the theory of reward 
according to efficieiwiy has been “subjected to an empirical test ” ; 
we do not “find a remarkable consilience of fact and theory”— 
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as announced by our author in the parallel paper which he con» 
tributed to the Journal of the Statistical Society for 1907. For 
let us replace our model weights by degrees of efficiency ; to^ fix 
the ideas we might suppose the degrees to corres^wnd to the 
marks given to (candidates at an examination, if grouixcd accord- 
ing to the normal law. By applying the upper part of that 
normal curve to the upper part of any other normal , or not very 
abnormal grouping, for instance, that of human heights, we 
might verify the hypothesis that tallness depends upon ability. 
By similarly applying the lower half of the examination statistics, 
the new “empirical test “ may be used to “establish a quantitative 
relation ** between ability and low stature ! 

The mention of examination statistics recalls an incideni< 
which njay serve to assist us in summing up judgment. In order 
to illustrate the divergence of the marks given by 
examiners to the same WT)rk, there was once concocted a fiiece 
of Lgtin prose, excellent as a whole, but deliberately dashed 
with a })uerilfi mistake — the use 6f an ablative with a preposition 
which governs only tlie accusative. As w\as expected, there 
proved to be a wide divergence in the degree of importance 
attached to this blemish by different judges. An experienced 
University Professor thought that such a mistake in such a piece 
of prose might be treated as a clerical orvor, and accordingly he 
gave full marks to the composition. A scholar fresh from the 
schools thought a j)aper containing such a “howder” hardly 
deserved half marks. We have been similarly puzzled by the 
general excellence and exceptional defect in the work before us. 
We trust that the contrast will be accounted for by some equally 
satisfactory explanation. Meanw^hile, we hesitate to give full 
marks to the composition. 

F. Y. EDGE^yORTH 

Outlines of Political Economy, By S. J. Chapman, M.A. 
(London : Longmans. 1911. Pp. xvi-f 413. Price 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Economics, Descriptive and Theoretical, ]^art I,, Descriptive. 
By Margaret McKillop, M.A. Part 11., Theoretical, By 
Mabel Atkinson, M.A^. With an Introduction by E. J. 
Urwick, M.A. (London^ Allman. 19]1. Pp. xiii-fl84*f 
216.) 

Our principal ground of quarrel with Professor Chapman’s 
book* is that it is not what it professes to be. In his preface, he 
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says -‘this book is designed for any who are beginning the study 
of Political Economy ” (p. v.). We feel sure, however, that even 
students who have advanced some way in their study of the 
subject will find considerable difficulty in following ’many of the 
chapters, and wo do not think it is at all the sort of book that 
it would be advisable to place in the hands of beginners. It is 
true that the author suggests that certain chapters might be 
omitted *‘on a first perusal (p. v.), together with certain passages 
which appear in small print, and the whole of Book V. on 
“Money and the Mechanism of Exchange.” This plan is, we 
think, unsatisfactory in an elementary book. The small print 
passages would be much better placed together at the end in the 
form of notes to the chapters in which they occur, UrUd we can 
see no good reasbn why a beginner should postpone the study of 
so important a subject as Money and Banking until he has 
mastered the other branches of economics. In fact, we think 
it would be difficHilt for him really to understand' the thepry of 
international trade, which, by the way. Professor Chapman dis- 
cusses before he deals with money, without some knowledge^, of 
the theory of money. Owing to the somewhat unusual arrange- 
ment here adopted, Professor Chapman has to anticipate in his 
chapter on “International Trade” the (juantity theory of money, 
explained in the book on “Money,” which is to be omitted on the 
first reading. Again, the author recommends only a hasty 
scanning of Book I. in the first instance ; but Book I. is so 
difficult and so full of unexplained technical terms as to make a 
hasty scanning of it quite useless, oven to an advanced student. 
Even the parts of the book which are to be read by the beginner 
bristle with difficulties, and contain definitions and explanations 
which might, we think, have been made a good deal simpler, 
without loss of accuracy. Here, e.g,, is Professor Chapman’s 
definition of demand : “Demands . . . are the quantitative objec- 
tive definitions of preferences” (p. 24). Again, marginal utility 
is defined as “the reduction of total utility caused by a minute 
curtailment of our consumption of a commodity” (p. 30), and 
this' precedes the definition of total utility. The part played 
by capital in bringing about a roundabout process of production 
is not very clearly explained, the section headed “A Plausible- 
Fallacy” in chapter xxi., entitled “Theory of Banking and 
Credit Money,” appears to us i\iost obscure, the table in the 
otherwise excellent chapter on “Interest” (chapter xxv.), which 
is used to illustrate^the way in which a. market rate of interest 
‘ arises, although ingenious, requires further explanation in .order 
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to make its meaning quite clear, and the section on the “Theory 
of Barter/* in chapter xiv., is unnecessarily elaborate. These 
are only a few examples taken almost at random from ijiany 
which might have been selected. 

The book would, wc think, have been greatly improved by 
some sections on descriptive economies, e,g., a soc^tioii explaining 
the present distribution of the national income a-t the beginning 
of I3ook VI., on “Distribution,” and a chapter on the history of 
economic theory is much needed, especially as the book, as far 
as we can discover, does not contain a single reference to any 
writer on economics, alive or dead, except Adam Smith, who is 
only mentioned once, and then, perhaps as miglit have been ex- 
pected, in connection with pins. The bibliography at the end of 
the book is a very meagre one, a fact that iimkes a chapter on 
the history of economic theory still more to be desired. There 
are few references to history, which w\)uld have been useful for 
puryoses of illustation, cjj., in chapter x., oji the growth and 
specialisation of businesses. 

• We cannot help wishing that the author had been able to see 
his way to discussing more fully some of the practical economic 
problems of the day. It is true that some ol.' these are dealt 
with in Books VI. and VII., but he often fails to get to suffi- 
ciently close (juartcrs with the points at issue, and has a w'ay of 
saying “I must not imuse to argue controversial i)oints.” In this 
connection his treatment of the question of the effects of 
machinery (pp. SG-l) seems to us unsatisfactory, as the line is 
not drawn between the long-run and the short-run effects, while 
the importance of the latter is underrated. 

We think the book would have been made more interesting 
had Professor Chapman made more use of existing institutions in 
pointing out the application of theory, and had ho explained his 
theories hy reference to w'ell-known economic facts, instead of 
constructing hypothetical cases. There is no need ^o construct 
a hypothetical bank in order to explain the principles of baiflPing ; 
this can be done just as w’^ell by reference to the operations of 
an ordinary joint-stock bank, and the subject will in thiS way 
at the same time be made more interesting. Again, why should 
not the shifting of the incidence of taxes be explained by means 
of existing English taxes, such as the inhabited house duty and 
the income tax? Certain objects have, we think, insufficient 
space allotted to them, c.g., the subject of national debts is 
dismissed in eight linqs, trusts and kartels in five pages, which 
do not contain a single example of a trust or a kartel, and co^ 
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operation is only allowed another five pages, which also contain 
remarks on labour co-partnership and other subjects. 

-^he book appears to us to lack arrangement in several places, 
and some of the chapters suggest little more than, a series of 
lecture notes hastily put together ; this is particularly true with 
regard to chapters vii. and xxii. In fact, Professor Chapman 
often seems to forget that he is not lecturing, as he’ speaks of 
himself sometimes as “T” and sometimes as “we,” while the 
reader is constantly referred to»as “you,” and he talks of having 
“no time ” when he means “no space.” 

We venture u])on these criticisms in no carping spirit, but 
only in the belief that the book, useful as it will undoubtedly be 
to somewhat advanced students, might easily be made still more 
valuable. That it is unsuited to the needs of beginners we are 
convinced. 

The authors of the second book under review have, we think, 
more nearly succeeded than Professor Chapman in accomplifj.hing 
the difficult task of writing a satisfactory text-book for beginners. 
Tn his introduction to the volume, Professor Urwick says that 
“existing text-books on Economics . . . are usually too technical, 
and always too dull ” (p. xi.), tw^o defects which the authors have, 
on the wdiole, been very successful in avoiding. The book is 
divided into two parts. Part I., for which Mrs. McKillop is 
responsible, is descriptive. Most of what it contains it is im- 
portant that the student of economics should know, although 
little of it falls und(u' the head of economics proper. The first 
six chapters are on ecoiiomic history, and chapters vii. and viii. 
discuss domt^siic economy. In these two chapters the various 
heads of an ordinary family budget are considered. The items 
“rates and taxes ” lead the author on to (juestions of local govern- 
ment, the history of education and the poor law, a description 
of the various heads of central exf)(‘nditure and rev^mue, an 
account of* our political institutions, the Cabinet, the party 
system, &c., and the government of our Colonies. These subjects 
occupy the remaining nine chapters of Part 1. 

Part II., written by Miss Mabel Atkinson, contains a 
good elementary sketch of the outlines of economic theory. She 
has, we think, done rightly in “discussing exchange and the fixa- 
tion of price” (p. viii.) before production and distribution, but 
w^e doubt whether she has been equa^Ily wise in treating the theory 
of money, credit, and the foreign exchanges before explaining 
the theory of value. ^ The chapters dealiijg with these subjects, 
blear though they are, might be made still easier for the student 
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to follow had he first acquired some knowledge of- value. Many 
of the more difficult problems of economics Miss Atkinson has, 
owing to the elementary nature of the book, been obliged to V^ave 
on one side, but her treatment of the questions which she has dis- 
cussed is, on the whole, accurate and reunarkably lucid. The 
distinction between utility and value might, howewer, have been 
more clearly drawn, and the author ay)pcars to regard Mr. J. A. 
Hobsion’s theory of under-consumption (cdia|>ter xx.) with more 
favour than we think it merits. • 

There are several curious slips and inaccuracies in both parts 
of the volume. “'^Fhe fuice of wool be'carne so high’* would be 
better than ‘‘dear” on p. ; (Calcutta is not on the west coast 
of India (p. 52). Did not the Hudson Bay Comi)any exchange 
guns for skins, and not skins for guns (p. 50) The note at the 
end of chapter v. (p. 64) is not in its right ]>lace. Mr. Qladstone 
did not appeal to the jK'ople on his Home Dale Ihll irf 1885 
(p. J05). Anson’s Law and (Uisiorns of fho Constitution should 
be Law and Custom (]). 183)* It is not quite apparent wdiy 
bearer cheques make forgery easy (Part II., p. 34). “Franc” 
appears where “sovereign” is meant on p. 43, and “creation” 
for “creator” on p, 195. There is no customs duty on lace in 
our tariff (p. 207). We cannot understarid why precisely the 
same bibliography, which, by the way, is rather weak on the 
economic side, aj^pears at the end of each part of the book. There 
is a good marginal analysis, but this by no means atones for the 
absence of an index, or for the meagreness of the list of contents. 
These arc defects, however, which could easily be remedied in a 
second edition. 

The book is particularly readable throughout, and should 
interest beginners generally, as well as girls, for wiiom it is 
especially, though not exclusively, intended. 

H. Sandbrson Furniss 


A llg cm cine V olkswi rtschaftslelirc . By Wilhelm Lexi s . 

(Berlin and Leipzig : Teubner. 1910.) 

Professor Lexis’ contribution to the series of volumes issued 
under the general title Die Knitur der Gegcmmrt is amanged in 
many respects according to an order differing little from that 
familiar to economic studeifts in this country. After a brief 
sketch of the historic development of economic organisation and 
a discussion of econoihic method, the topics follow one another 
as follows Value, demand, production, supply, price, money, 
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distribution, crises, consumption. In this cminieraition some of the 
discussions of relations between the various factors in the economic 
organisation have been omitted, but a rough general idea is given 
of the order of development of tlic subject. In regard to a great 
part of the volume, which compresses into *240 pages a remarkably 
full discussion of many subjects of the highc'st interest to the 
student of modern devclojuiienls, it will be suCficient to say that 
it is written by a master, whose tliorough grasp of his subject 
and skill in exposition is manifest on every page. .It wdll quite 
obviously bo necessary for the rovic'wer to confine himself to 
selected topics in order to kee]> within liujits acceptable to the 
Editor. 

One point of considerable intxTest is found in the discussion 
of the relation of value to cost. Among tfu' elements of cost 
the ititerest of (*upital is commonly included, and assumed to 
tend *to a “normal” level. Such a normal rate of n>turn to the 
capitalist Dr. Ijexis rc'gaids as not conroniiabl(' with e>;p(U‘i|‘nce. 
He admits that in tlie calculation?^ which fuecede the undertaking 
of productive operations such a rat(' may find a place, but not ‘in 
the realised returns. Eailure to secnr(‘ norjnal returns eannot 
in practice be r(*adily followed by tti(‘ withdrawal ol the capital 
involved, though such failure over any tiidd of production will 
tend to restrkd new investments in that, field, and thus gradually 
result in tdfec'tive reduction of enter|)rise there. Further, in- 
dividual undertakings art'- found to yield rtdurns which, thougli 
varying greatly, grouj) themselves more clostdy about the n(‘igh- 
hourhood of tli('. average return than elsewhere, so that the average 
has a certain special significaiice, tliough not as a determining 
factor. A rtiduction of the earnings of capital bedow a certain 
minimum, however, may bo fatal to the individual entrepreneur. 

But, m addition to challenging the view which many writers 
have licld, that a c(‘-rtain normal rate of interest is a tfiecessary 
and determining element in value, Dr. Lexis goes further and 
defiffltely sides with those who have asserted tliat cost of produc- 
tion in general cannot bo held to be determinative of value. Tie 
points out, what may be admitted, that expansion of jn’oductiori 
commonly takes place, not by the introduction of fresh producers 
whose costs were too high to secure them a place before expansion 
of demand occurred, or contraciion by tfie elimination of sucli 
marginal prodiKters, but by the iiKa-qaso or decrease of the oiiti)ut 
of the strongest and most efficient firms far within the margin. 
He concludes that value determines tlie cgnditions of production 
Which are marginal, not the converse. It is sufficient hero to 
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state the contention, without entering on a discussion of its 
validity. Kent of agricultural land, we may note, is held to be 
determined by the price of produce, not price by rent (pp. 95 •find 
17G). Yet elsewhere (p. <I2) wo lind referenc (3 made to the effect 
of a higher value of land in causing higher values of commodities 
produced from it. It is possiI)le that this reference is to a class 
of case in which pure Uicardians have found such an efl’ect ad- 
missib](\ though it does not appear on Iht^ surface that special 
conditions are conceived of as existing. 

In the development of the discussion of distribution our author 
makes use of symbolic represenlation of the quantities under 
discussion, though not using the symbols as a logical apparatus, 
lliey make clear, however, that he is performing the mental 
operation of dividing capital and product ac'cordhig to the purpose 
served, illustrating the drift of thought whicli, in its full .devtdop- 
ment, gave us the Wages Fund doctrine, a doctrine not accu^iph^l, 
it m^y be noted, by our author. The sej>aration of product into 
goods for workmen’s consumididn, goods for the consumption of 
the capitalist class, and goods for the expansion of the productive 
apparatus of the coiiununily (p. 220) is the most developed illus- 
tration of a tendency which is observable in various places in 
the volume. Ju tlie inadequate adjustment of the third section 
of tlie })rc)duee- bet ween goods ])reparatory to those of the lirst and 
of the oth(3r t wo s<‘ctions is found a source of industrial crises. 
Useful as the coiuaqytion may be, and it will not b(^ unfamiliar 
to readers of Frofessor Taussig’s Waijvs ldkI Caj)ii(il, there a[)pears 
to ))e some danger that a misleading concc{)tion of the precision 
of the separation may find a home where much use is made of 
the idea, and tliat it may thus ho found a suiiuwvhat dangerous 
weapon. 

A large amount of useful information is container^ in Dr, 
Lexis’ voiiime, for he follows the good practice of illustrating his 
discussions from the facts of business. We may mention, foi 
example, a discussion of the extent to whicli the use of cheque's 
in Great Britain ('conomise's i^ash, where the interesting conclu- 
sion is ventured that, were it required to replace cheques by Lank- 
notes, not less than ItK) million pounds sterling in notes w'ould 
be required to do the work accomplished by our system of deposit 
banking (p. 124). ^ 

I ii some ways the most #interesting of the chapters is that 
in which the outlook for the future is discussed. We would gladly 
cite freely from the chapter did space perqiit, to avoid any risk 
of misrepresentation. The present system will, in Dr. Lexis’* 
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view, need substantial modification as population increases in 
countries now sparsely peopled, since this will r 9 dvice the supplies 
available for the more densely populated regions, now increasingly 
dependent on importation to supplement their own resources. 
Concentration of production will develop, and measures for con- 
trolling the vast businesses which will result will be necessary, 
ending in the assumption of complete resjx)nsibility by the State 
in many instances, in fact wherever freedom for experiment is not 
a condition of success. Conceiving that State management need 
not be less efficient than that of a gigantic corporation, our author 
looks for a source of revenue from the profit of such government 
enterprises which may meet the demands of extended social 
insurance. 

Technical developments, increasing the efficiency of productive 
operations, and especially reducing the amount of capital required, 
may be expected to increase the production of consumable goods 
relative to instruments of production, though this may not rjpees- 
sarily raise wages. The growth of population and the gradual 
exhaustion of the more accessible supplies of coal, iron, copper, 
&c., will require a revolution in methods of production, and the 
exhaustion of these industrial materials may be expected to pre- 
cede the extreme pressure of population on food supplies. Within 
four or five centuries, even if a relatively slow rate of growth of 
population be experienced, the difficulties indicated will arise. 
The State will need to interfere in the interests of the masses to 
prevent evil results from increase of ground values, and to ensure 
a production of timber in view of scarcity of coal and iron. 

In the nearer future an improvement in the position of the 
working classes is anticipated, while the development of social 
characteristics is expected to reduce the acerbities of the struggle 
for existjjnce. In the present, while as yet Nature’s resources 
remain abundant, a development of unity and a sense of#solidarity 
may be attained which will be of the utmost importance at a 
late?*stage. Dr. Lexis’ conclusion is that the general lot will be 
one of toil and trouble and that, spite of all our progress, we 
cannot look for the coming of a golden age. 

A. W* Fnux 

Theory of Political Economy, I^y W. Stanley Jevons. 

Fourth edition, edited by H. Stanley Jevons. (Pp. Ixiv -f- 339. 

London : Macmillan. 1911. Price 10s. net.) 

, The appearance d£ a fourth edition 6f Jevons’s Theory of 
Political Economy is further proof, if proof were needed, that the 
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work of an original thinker, who is also a brilliant writer, can 
never be superseded. There is little in Jevons's Theory which 
has not by now been much more accurately expounded elsewhere ; 
buji it is an economic classic which economists will wish to read, 
no longer perhaps for the theories it contains, but always for the 
contact which every reader of it can thus enjoy with the fascinating 
mind of the author. To the present edition Mr. H. Stanley 
Jevons has added some interesting appendices, which afford an 
excellent excpse for taking up tthe volume again. In the 
first he defends his father’s Theory of Interest against some 
criticisms of Dr. Marshall’s (Principles, sixth edition, p. 520). 
In the second he prints a fragment on Capital (of no great im- 
portance), which was originally intended to form part of Jevons’s 
Principles of Economics, In the third he reprints the paper 
originally read by Jevons to the British Association in 1862- And 
to the bibliography of mathematico-economic books he adds a 
few r|ptes found amongst Jevons’s papers. 

With regard to the first, 1 afn not satisfied that Mr. H. S. 
Jevons altogether disposes of Dr. Marshall’s objections. He has, 
in effect, employed against Marshall the latter’s method in defend- 
ing Kicardo, arguing that Jevons “undoubtedly wrote, not for the 
general public, but for students already familiar with the current 
economic doctrines,” and that he seems to assume the correct 
theory in other passages. But in expounding his own theory, 
Jevons certainly appears to write, as Marshall j)oints out, concern- 
ing a part of the theory of interest as if it were the whole. Yet if 
Jevons had seen explicitly (which is the point) as much of the 
theory of interest as Marshall has seen , it is likely that so clear a 
writer would have tried to express it. The issue is not an important 
^one, but it serves to illustrate very well the contrast between 
Jevons and Marshall : — Jevons perceiving some one part, of the 
theory with penetrating clearness and illuminating it to the utmost 
possible extent ; Marshall, exhaustively aware of the whole the^y 
and its interconnections, but discarding, in his attempt to take in 
the whole stage at once, the limelight which, presenting some 
parts in a more brilliant aspect, must necessarily leave the others 
in a greater obscurity. 

• • Jevons’s Paper before the British Association in 1862 was 
reprinted in The Statistical ^Journal in 1866, but it is useful to 
have a document, so important* to the history of economic theory, 
in a more accessible form. It contains hints, expressed in the 
briefest manner, of a surprisingly large part* of the fundamental 
contributions to the subject published in the Theory nine years 
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later (final degree of utility i& here termed coefficient of utility). 
The earlier essay contains practically no reference, however, to 
diagrammatic methods. In this connection it is very interesting 
to notice a comment, noW printed, I think, lot the first time, 
appended by Jevons to Professor Fleeming Jenkin*s essay of 
1870: -“I may add that from about the year 1863 J regularly 
employed intersecting curves to illustrate the delerdiination of 
the market price in my lectures at Owens College.’’ The historian 
of the early developments of mathematical economics will have, 
if he goes behind priority of publication, many })uzzling problems 
to determine. The above passage may possibly assist liim in 
settling one of them. 

J. M. Keynes 

A Study of Indian Economics, By Prama'phanath Banerjka, 

M.A. (London : Macmillan. 1911. Pp. 221, 3s. 6d. net.) 

• 

It is a very encouraging sign of the times that books by 
Indians upon the economics of their own country are multiplying 
fast, and that the books now being published bear evidence of 
serious study and a determination to find the truth whether 
palatable or unpalatable to this or that school of thought. As a 
little handbook for beginners, Mr. Banerjea’s book satisfies these 
two essential postulates, and it has the further groat merit of 
being admirably written ; the English is always idiomatic and 
sober, and is altogether free from the “woodenness” into which 
all writers in a foreign language are liable to fall. 

It would be unreasonable to expect to find in a handbook any 
important contribution to the study of Indian economics, and 
it is no disparagement, therefore, to say that there is little that , 
is new4n Mr. Banerjea’s work; he has taken his facts from the 
Imperial Gazetteer and the voluminous statistical publications 
of^e Government of India, and has shown their relation to the 
economic theory of the universities. I am not quite satisfied 
that he has always appreciated to the full the teaching of the 
academic economists; his statement, for instance, that the 
Bicardian theory of rent has practically no application in India 
requires very much fuller proof than he has given to it, and the* 
further assertion that “the conclusion drawn from that doctrine, 
namely, that rent forms no part® of the price of agricultural 
produce, is also inapplicable to the case of India,” can only proceed 
from an imperfect Heading of Eicardo. • 

The main outlines of the industrial organisation of India are 
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now fairly well mnderstood, and what we chiefly need is the 
special study of particular problems connected * with India’s 
economic development; there is much, especially in what may 
be called the economic history of India, which needs conscientious 
sptidework, and it is work of a kind which Indian scholars alone 
are competent to perform. Mr. Banerjea refers with tantalising 
briefness to “the caste guilds of ancient times.** “Each caste,** 
he says, “was to some extent also a trade guild. As a trade 
union it used to insist on the proper training of the youth of its 
craft, to regiflate wagcjs, to deal with trade delinquents, and to 
supply coflrts of arbitration for the settlement of disputes.** This 
is just one of the questions upon which we need historical evi- 
dence, and if Mr. Banerjea knows anything about the trade 
guilds of ancient India I hope he will lose no time in publishing 
it ; there is hen^ material for a most valuable amd interesting 
monograph, and it is by the preparation of such monogfaphs or 
special studies that our knowledge of Indian economics can be 
best Hdvauced in the immediate, future. 

Theodore Morison 


Le Ghomage et son liemMe. By Daniel Bellbt. (Paris : Felix 
Alcan. 1912. Pp. viii + 282.) 

This treatise on Unemployment and its Remedy, by M. Daniel 
Bellet, secretary of the French Political Economy Society, and 
professor at the School of Political Science, is prefaced by an 
introduction by M. Paul Leroy-Bcaulieu, which is mainly devoted 
to a vigorous attack on the (British) Insurance Bill. In discuss- 
ing the causes of want of work, M. Bellet does not attrjibute any 
real importance to the introduction of mac^iinery, because this 
takes place, not suddenly, but gradually. The shifting of indus- 
trial centi^s is one cause of unemployment, and in this respect 
protective tariffs have to answer for a good deal. •Industrial 
legislation has a marked tendency to create unemployment 1by 
rendering specific branches of industry so unprofitable that works 
have to be shut down. We are sometimes told that one cause of 
unemployment is to bo found in the abuses incidental to certain 
.forms of competition and speculation, but “we much wish that 
we could be told at what point these abuses commence to exist ; 
and for our part we ask whetliigr those who are termed speculators 
are not, as a fact, just those men who more than ahy others 
open up new spheres qf activity for the unemployed.** Much 
uneinployment is caused by commercial crises; but these “slumps 
NO. 86.--tVOL. XXII. G 
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tend to localise themselves to a great extent in the country in 
which they originate”; and “the workmen thrown out of work 
by’^a slump in any one country would very probably find work in 
some other quarter of the globe.” In conclusion, “it is the 
inadequacy of information (as to opportunities of employment), 
and the practical difficulties (still of a serious character) in the 
way of removal from one place to another, that constitute the 
predominant causes of unemployment.” 

M. Bellet is of opinion that there is a tendency to exaggera- 
tion on the part of woi king-men, and especially of tliose who 
put forward claims on their behalf, both as regards the extent 
of unemployment and tlie distress which it causes. He believes 
that, more often than not, w’orkmen thrown out of work in their 
own trade can, tf they really want to find some other kind of 
employment. The statistics of unemployment published in 
dillerent countries M. Bellet considers to be inaccurate and im- 
perfect in the highest degree; but so far as they ‘go, theytshow 
that it is for the most part the iftiskilled who are afl'ectied by w^ant 
of W'ork, while men who possess a skilled trade “are sure never ' 
(practically speaking) to be unemployed, especially when, together 
wnth their technical knowledge, they display zeal in their occupa- 
tion and their jxirsonal character.” 

The diflerenfc remedies that have btam att(unpted or proposed 
for the removal or alleviation of th(3 evils incidental to unemploy- 
ment arc examined in detail. Thrift is sometimes put forward 
as a remedy, but is not appropriate or adequate, being merely the 
effort of an isolated individual; “wdiat is sought for, in regard 
to unemployment, is some plan whk^h will make it easier for a 
man to face the evil than if he were left to his owm resources.” 
As to unemployment insurance, while, wdth the exception of the, 
Britisl> trade unions (which M. Bellet quite wrongly supposes 
in all cases to pay unemployc'd benefits), there is hai^ly anything 
tft^he foufid in the w^ay of real insurance— free from the taint of 
public subventions, an examination of the experiments which 
hayp been madQ;Jii this direction, whether on the lines of self- 
help pure and simple, or sui)plemented by this thinly-disguised 
form of poor-law relief, shows that all havfi, to a greater or less 
extent, proved inadequate to achieve their object. The true" 
solution of the problem is dcclarecl to be the establishnient by 
private effort, and on a profit-making basis, of labour registries, 
nin on competitive lines but linked up by mutual agreement into 
a national aystem.# Our own official Labour Exchanges “do, 
indeed,. fill a certain number of vacant situations, but^tliis number 
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constitutes only a relatively very small pro{k)rtion of* those offered 
by ^employers.” -They are worked by “mere officials, who are 
under no inducement of personal interest to find places for their 
clients, nor even to do their best to make themselves acquainted 
with the demand for labour.” Again, “In the last place, and 
above. all, iiis impossible (as past experience has amply demon- 
strated) tliat an official organisation should keep itself constantly 
supplied with the most recent information as to the state of the 
labour market throughout the whole of the country, as would be 
done by a private undertaking anxious to earn its commission 
and stimulated by personal interest to find jobs for work]!K3ople 
applying to it, and to provide employers asking for labour with 
the men they require.” 

In these conclusions it is not likely that many people in this 
country wdll bt» found to agree. Certainly, if we had dbciiled 
to w^ait for the establishment of labour exchanges through- 
out tlfe United Kingdom iinty private enterprise should 
have organised such a system on strictly cominercial lines, we 
should have had to wait a very long time indeed ; and the proba- 
bility that any such profit-seeking undertaking would ever do the 
work anything like as well as it is done by the Board of Trade 
must be considered to be extremely remote. But, in truth, the 
attitude of M. Bed let towards any and every intervention on the 
part of the public authorities is (to use his own wmrds) one of 
“uncompromising ferocity an attitude not wholly compatible 
with the scientific treatment of the important and difficult 
problems with which he has undertaken to deal. 

David F. Schloss 

Unemployment : a Social Study, By B. Seebohm Rowntrbe and 
Bruno <||sker. (London : Macmillan and Co. 1911. Pp. 
xvu + 317. Price 5s. net.) * 

An extraordinarily detailed and successful treatment of a 
very narrow problem, best describes what has beeh accomplished 
by this book, both the machinery of tlie investigation and its area, 
njui^ely, the city of York, which possessed at the time a total 
population of about 82,000, being those of Mr. Rowntree’s better- 
known work on Poverty, ^?ome sixty investigators visited 
'tvery working-class family in tfife city to discover the situation 
' of its members as regards employment on June 7th, 1910, and a 
spaijjler number checked file information, ancf so far as possible 
^JaineS full details of every single case of unemployment. It was 

•Q 2 
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found that on that day, 1,139 men and 189 women were unem- 
ployed, representing 4*4 and 1*9 per cent, respectively of the 
occupied members of each sex over ten years of age. 

The chief results of this iny,estigation are three. First, a 
singularly complete census and an almost exact enumeration of the 
numbers unemployed on the given date have been obtained, though 
it is just possible that a few first-class workmen *prefe|:red to 
conceal the fact that they wTre unemployed. Secondly, the 
detailed information avnilablcf has made possible a. classification of 
thp unemployed into different groups, and the assignment of each 
ii\dividual to his own group. These groups are six in number : 
youths under nineteen (129), regular workers (291), casual workers 
(441), men in the building trades (173), the wwk-shy (105), and 
w^omen and girl's (139). Each class has a chapter devoted to it, 
and the authors are thus able not only to sf)eak to the general 
influence of physical, moral, and industrial causes, but also to 
estimate the proportions of (^ach class who ow^e Iheir unemploy- 
ment to one or the other cause. Thirdly, the authors ]x>sseBs 
detailed information of every unemployed person and his family 
in York, and give a wide range of details in tabular form, and 
this serves to drive home the fact that the i)roblem is largely 
one of the individual man. We may divide unemployment into a 
number of classes and even put each man into his proper class. 
But as Mr. Beveridge has shown, unemployment, being due to 
a variety of causes, dilfers in character from one individual to 
another. Doubtful cases are classified with a near approach to 
certainty. 

In reference to York, therefore, the treatment is both accurate 
and complete, and some of the conclusions have a most important 
bearing on the general problem. The building trades there havp 
experienced a prolonged and pronounced depression, following a 
boom no less marked ; and the cause of the former has been the 
^ame as'elsewhere , namely precedent overbuilding. The size and 
permanency of the products of the trade cause the efCects of over- 
prcxluction to be greatly prolonged, and thus each depression 
lasts a considerable number of years, and the boom that follows 
is proportionately pronounced. Hence the building trades not 
only obey to some extent the^ ordinary cyclical fluctuation, 
but experience an additional one^f longer duration. So much 
the experience of York confirms. Secondly, the city has few 
or no large industries which depend much on casual labour, and 
its two chief ones-y-the railway works and cocoa and confectionery 
manufacture — are unusually stable as regards numbers employed. 
Consid^able fluctuations in the former, are almost entirejy met 
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by short time. Nevertheless, the very large amount of casual 
labour in the city, is, as the authors point out, significant. 

As a whole, however, York cannot be taken as typical of fhe 
rest of the country. Trade in its fluctuations there is held by 
the authors to lag somewhat behind the rest of the country, and 
in J.une, 1910, had reached a point ‘‘about half-way between 
normal trade and acute depression,” whilst in the country as a 
whole^ employment was fairly good. On the other hand, taking 
one year with- another, unemploynlent in York is probably below 
the average, for the reasons given in the last paragraph. But 
the fact that on the whole the problem is not so acute in York as 
it is elsewhere only renders more significant the results of the 
investigation. 

The question of remedies is fully treated, 'and the authors 
have, at the risk of repetition, considered in turn those lhat are 
applicable to each type of iineinploymenl. On the whole this is 
an advantage, 'the more so as unemployment involves a group of 
problems rather than a single problem, and therefore lends itself 
to this subdivision of treatment. A brief reference may be made to 
the two chief proposals. The first consists in the establishment 
of schools for unemployed juveniles, specially adapted to provide 
for short and irregular periods of unemployment. This has much 
to recommend it, espcxually if accompanied by fuller provision for 
general industrial education and for organising boy labour. 
The scheme might be extended to the case of unemployed 
adults so as to pave the way for the removal of the chronically 
unemployed from the labour market into institutions for training. 
The second proposal is to decentralise the homes of town w’orkers 
by means of travelling facilities, and thus to enable them to live 
in the country and cultivate a plot of land. The produce of this 
would save them from the wwst miseries of prolonged ungniiiloy- 
ment, and the more irregular w^orkers could fill up their spare 
time in cultivating larger plots. To render this possible a far 
more complete organisation of the labour market would be need^, 
and the authors do not perhaps realise all the difiiciilties. But 
the plan has proved a success in Belgium, and even if in England 
we could only hope for its partial application, it is still well worth 
'Consideration. 

N. B. Dearle 

Boy Labour and Apprenticeship. By Eeginald A. Bray, l/.C.C. 

(London: Constable and Co., Ltd. 1911. Pp. xi + 248. 

Price 6s. net.) 

TIhb Minority Beport of the Poor Law Commission included 
a^iong its rewmiuendations some very sweeping proposals for 
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dealing with. boy labour and industrial training. Its chief pro- 
posals were the raising of the school leaving age to fifteen, prohi- 
bition of the employment of school-children for wages, and the 
compulsory attendance of lads until eighteen at some place of 
education for at least half the working day. The first sugges- 
tion is very generally accepted, and the second is approved by 
most experts, except perhaps in the case of agriculture.’ The 
third, however, is still a matter of acute controversy, as, whilst 
possessing some great merits, it is open to a number of very 
serious objections, Mr. Bray is a convinced and enthusiastic 
supporter of all three policies ; and 1 do not think 1 do him 
an injustice in saying that the object of his present book is mainly 
propagandist. 

Its groat merit lies in the excellent system on which it is 
arranged, ancl in its clearness and lucidity. ^Jliose parts of it^ 
too,* winch deal with the child of school age are often excellent. 
It is in reference to boy labour that it is' most open to 
criticism. The essentials of apprenticeship — supervision, training, 
and the provision of an opening" -are described hi the -first 
chapter ; the old apprenticeship system in the second ; and the ago 
of reconstruction in the third. The author then proceeds to 
outline the work already done by the State in reference to tlie 
above essentials, and this chapter contains an interesting resume 
of existing laws relating to child labour. The next one on Appren- 
ticeship To-day covers every form of industrial training, and deals 
with all types of employment. This has four parts -tlie Contri- 
butions of the State, Philanthropy, the Home, and the Workshop, 
the last of these containing a detailed description of Ijondon and 
a general survey of other towns. The treatment of London, 
however, makes the mistake of taking the building and wood- 
working trades as typical of all others, which they are not, and 
of ignoring the printing trades, where workshopftraining is 
generally admirable, and of others such as engineering, art metal, 
"and instrument making where the position is, on the whole, not 
unsatisfactory, in spite of some defects which better organisation 
could cure. Even in the selected trades some excellent work is 
being done. As regards skilled trades in other towns, too much 
appears to be made of an unduly pessimistic report on a single 
town— Glasgow — and too little attention is paid to more favourable 
evidence from elsewhere. Taken^as a whole, then, the treatment 
of workshop conditions shows traces of insufficient investigation 
of facts. ^ ^ 

The constructive proposals of the book are contained ^in the 
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final chapter on Apprenticeship To-day. As regards several it 
is possible to concur heartily with Mr. Bray : but his arguments 
for his main scheme of a now half-time system do not carry con- 
viction. To it there are a great number of objections in addition 
to those of the parents, which he does treat effectively ; other- 
wise, not only does he not deal with them, but he does not even 
seerri to recognise their existence. They are airily waved aside 
with the remark that ‘‘we should see, as we have always done in 
the past, the employers . . . adjy^)t themselves with admirable 
success to the new system.” Yet the dangers are many, namely, * 
the increase in the amount of blind-alley employments in some 
trades which this scheme would tend to bring about, the tre- 
mendous inconvenience that would often be caused to the em- 
ployer, the im{X)ssibility in many cases of doing much in the 
earlier stages of tj*aining anywliere but in the workshop, and the 
great danger to workshop teaching itself. For this, aftej all, 
rnust^remain the chief basis of industrial edu(;ation, and though 
more and more it needs to be supplemented by the trade school, 
the latter still remains subsidiary and complementary. 

The result is that Mr. Bray’s advocacy of his policy is not 
convincing. What we require from supporters of any largo 
scheme of reform is, first, that they should grasp its difficulties, 
state them, and, to the best of their power, meet them. But he 
has not done so at all, and appears Inirdly to be aware of their 
existence, still less of their extent; secondly, such a scheme 
should so far as possible be worked out, not necessarily in detail, 
but in its broad outlines. In this book we are told that this is 
to be done, and that and the other thing ; but not at all, or only in 
a very sketchy way, how they are to be carried out. Nor are 
matters improved by the very incomplete character of some of the 
information. Hence the scheme remains frankly a pai)er one, 
the practk;al working of which is still largely unknown. *lt may 
work well or it may not; personally, 1 inclijie to the latter view, 
but in any case we aj’e not put in possession of the facts and 
details for forming a judgment. 

N. B. Dearle 

Social Conditions in Provincial Tow7is. (First Series.) Ports- 
mouth, Worcester, Cambridge, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Oxford, Leeds. Edited by Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 
(London: Macmillan. 1,912. Pp. iii-f-82. Price Is. net.) 

Descriptions of the social conditions in provincial towns, by 
persons who ‘‘have lived and worked for yeifi's in the surroundings.,— 
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described,” cannot fail to be interesting, but when they are very 
short one is inclined to doubt their utility. Fcjr one fears to find 
nd more than lists of agencies, and statistics of institutions the 
necessity for which is not now disputed. But the writers of this 
series have succeeded, even in the small space at their command, 
in doing more than merely to state figures and bald facts, and the 
reader in closing the book feels that in addition to knowing such 
things as the relative numbers of school children in Portsmouth, 
Oxford, and Liverpool, ho realfses also the extraordinary difference 
between the atmosphere of a naval port and that of a university 
or a great centre of industry. 

The desirability of certain elementary reforms apply to all 
towns alike ; reforms of sanitation, housing, hospital manage- 
ment, &c. ; but the importance of these is becoming too widely 
recognised for the need of much exposition. The attention of 
reforhiers is now being turned to more complex problems, 
especially those of unemployment and the industrial training 
of the young; and this complexity partly arises out of the 
impossibility of legislating for all towns alike. Our horror 
of parochialism may lead us into easy generalisations, and 
the essential differences between English provincial towns (inter- 
preted, as Mrs. Bosanquet explains in the Introduction, to include 
all towns except London), are in danger of being underestimated. 
The average man has not usually any opportunity of knowing 
many towns intimately, and there are not many books which can 
in a small compass give him a picture of the conditions of life 
elsewhere. Without some wider knowledge than that obtained 
by his own observation, it is not much good to take an Englishman 
from a small country town to a German manufacturing centre 
and then to ask him to compare the conditions of labour in 
England and Germany. Nor is it much good for a man from 
a centre of industry to express views on the elementary* education 
r^uired id a small agricultural town until he realises that size 
is not the only distinction between a small town and a large one. 

A series of sketches such as those edited by Mrs. Bosanquet may 
therefore help to fill serious gaps in our sociological knowledge, and 
all the accounts of this first series leave a distinct impression 
on the mind of the reader. Those writers have, however, been ' 
most successful who have interpreted “social conditions” in the 
widest sense. 


M. N. Keynes 
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Monopoly and Competition: a Study in English Industrial 
Organization, ^ By Hermann Levy, Ph.D., Professor in thi.e 
University of Heidelberg. (London : Macmillan. 19ll. 

• Pp. 333.) 

This is a translation of a German book which was reviewed 
in the Economic Journal two years ago. As the change of 
form is not attended with any substantial addition to the contents, 
we have little to add to Professor ^Ashley’s appreciative review. 
Our task is nearly finished when we have recorded our impression 
that the translation is at once accurate and elegant. It may be 
useful also, in introducing the English translation, to point out 
some contributions to economic history which cannot easily, if 
at all, be found elsewhere in English literature. Of this character 
is the description of some coal monopolies in EnglaJid which 
have been hardly noticed by recent English writers. Pfofessor 
Ij(ivy also contributes something new to most English readers 
wdien, for the purpose of comparison with England, he sketches 
the history of monopoly in Germany. It appears that monopolies 
of the older type excited less hostility in Germany than they did 
in England, and so survived to within living memory. Here, too, 
we*- may observe that our author, while reproducing many of the 
facts described in Mr. Macrosty’s Trust Problem, has often en- 
hanced their value by continuing the narrative beyond the point 
at which it was left by Mr. Macrosty. 

A reviewer who has no first-hand knowledge of the facts set 
forth in this volume cannot hope, by his endorsement, to enhunce 
the credit which already attaches to the name of the author. 
But the want of special knowledge on the part of the critic is 
not a complete disqualification for appreciating the skill with 
which an historical writer presents his facts. Rather, the need 
of such sk^ll is not adequately felt by specialists who, through 
long working at research, have devcloi>ed an interest in its results. 
For other ,readers economic history is apt to fall flat, wanting 
qualities peculiar to each of the elements out of which it 
is compounded ; without the severe charm of economic theory, 
without the personal interest of political history. How 
has Professor Levy met these difficulties, which are particularly 
great in that part of his work which deals with “old unhappy 
things such as the patents* and monopolies in the times of the 
Stuarts? It would be surprising if in an international competition 
the prize for lucidity were to be assigned to a writer of our author’s 
nationality. But we may admit that he has come up to the 
standard set by many of the English writers on such subjects. 
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Lucidity 4opends largely on logical arrangement, a quality in 
respect of which we can bqstow unstinted praise upon this study. 
As an instance of a scientific classification, wb may mention the 
division of British industries with regard to their immunity 
from foreign competition, into (1) those which are only 
conditionally sheltered, e,g., by heavy freights, without any 
advantage in the way of production ; (*2) those which are Uncon- 
ditionally j>rotected, e.gf., by superiority of technique; (3) those 
as to which international agreements are possible. Again, we 
would refer with approbation to the explanation of the circum- 
stances which led the English economists (J. S. Mill excepted) for 
the most part to assume the prevalence of competition. A 
question which exercises the reasoning powc'rs in connec- 
tio»<^with this subject is the relation between Protection and the 
formation of 'trusts and cartels. Our author takes up a moderate 
position, rei])oved, on the one hand, from the exaggerations of 
fanatical Free Traders who will have it that I\otection^ is the 
root of all evil, and, on the other hand, from what Adam Smith 
calls the “sophistry of merchants and manufacturers.” MbnojX)ly 
without Protection is very possible in the second and third 
of the cases above distinguished, and, to some slight extent, 
in the first case. But the tendericy to monopoly would be greatly 
increased by Protection. “A great many industries in which 
foreign competition has so far prevented a monoixjlist combina- 
tion w’ould under a tarill siraightw^ay be in a position to found 
cartels and trusts.” A tendency of which the strength depends 
so largely on a political issue docs not admit of confident predic- 
tion. This may be the reason why our author confines himself 
to the following cautious utterance as to the future growth of 
monopoly in England. “In large spheres of industrial produc- 
tion a change in organisation is dawning which will offer new* 
economic problems both to the student and the statesman.” 

F. Y. Edgeworth 


The Evolution of Industry. By D. H. Macgregor, M.A. (Home 
University Library,) (Loudon : Williams and Norgate. 
1911. Pp. 254. Price Is. net.) 

The object of this book, as its author explains in his preface, 
is to “describe the recent changes which have given us the 
present condition of the working classes.” He says “it has only 
been possible to gjve an outline of events, and to suggest the^ 
principles which seem ... to be involved” (p, v.). But he is. 
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we think, too modest with regard to the work he has accom- 
plished, for the book is a more important contribution to the 
literature of the subject with w^hich it deals than this would le^d 
the reader to expect. It contains, besides a masterly sketch of 
the economic history of the nineteenth century, a most sugges- 
tive analysis of the industrial system of our own day. We cannot 
do ihore here than indicate a few of the problems discussed by 
Professor Macgregor. 

The question raised in the first chapter is : how has it been 
found possible in the nineteenth century to make the resources 
of the land, subject as it is to the influence of diminishing fer- 
tility, supply the increasing wants of the people of growing 
nations? And the answer suggested is that this has been made 
possible by means of invention and organisation, A great part 
of the book is occupied in tracing the growth of &nd explaining 
the different forms of organisation which Jiave evolved witii the 
objec^ of solving this problem. “Poes the nineteenth century 
represent the evolution of an economic idea?” (p. 41) is the 
problem discussed in the second chapter. “It is possible,” Pro- 
fessor Macgregor thinks, “to show that tlie century does have a 
single great tendency which works itself out on every side of 
national life. The fundamental idea of the nineteenth century 
is power” (p. 41), and “the method by which the ideal of power 
has been obtained has been combination” (p. 43), Several 
chapters are tlicreforc devoted to an examination of the various 
forms of combination which have been built up during the 
century, and these are full of reflections well worthy of considera- 
tion on both the history and meaning of trade unionism, trusts, 
municipal trading, co-operation, j)roflt-sharing, labour co-part- 
nership, and the relations of employers and employed generally. 
Chapter IV. contains a particularly good account of the inquiries 
which ha\;e been made into social conditions during the last* twenty 
years and their results. , 

Professor Macgregor has a happy way of saying a great daal 
in a single sentence ; here are one or two examples : the period 
comprising the first twenty-five years of the nineteenth century 
is aptly summed up as “the age of everything done wrong” (p. 
15). “An insecurity of status under the government of other 
people” (p. 128) seems to put in a nutshell the problem of 
employment, and the historical definition of poverty as “failure 
to participate in the new known goods of each period ” (p. 14) 
seems to lis excellent. The book contains a great deal in a very 
small compass, and much condensation ha^been necessary; this 
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makes it somewhat difficult reading, but it will well repay eareful 
study. It should be not merely useful to the student, but also 
suggestive to the trained economist. An analytical list of 
contents would be an improvement. 

H. Sanderson Furniss 

UEmlution Industrielle de la Belgique. By J. Lbwinski. 
(Bruxelles and Leipzig^: Misch et Thron. Travaux de 
rinstitut de Sociologic. 1911. Pp. 440.) ' 

That the author is sociologist as well as economist will widen 
the circle of his readers, and assist the student in grasping his 
point of view. The introduction is devoted to a rather extensive 
examination d! the inetliods usually em[)loyed by economists, and 
of thait which he himself proposes to adopt. The prominent 
position given to methodology in an ecojiomic stiidy of this kind 
may be questioned, but its usefulness is undeniable. The purpose 
of the book is not to examine all the problems connected with the 
subject. “We are content simply to analyse some of those 
fundamental problems towards the solution of which industrial 
statistics and research have furnished us with material hitherto 
neglected.” He intends to combine tlie indue! ive and the deduc- 
tive methods, first to examine tlie theories coimected with each 
part of the subject, applying general theories wluu’e special ones 
are lacking, and then to see how far hisiorical facts verify the 
theories. The methods of Adam Smith, Schnioller, and the 
modern schools of Germany, Austria, and England, are carefully 
discussed, and the author concludes with some useful information 
on terminology, in which he proposes to follow Bucher rather 
than Sombari. 

The first part is a contrast of the life of the people of Belgium 
at the end of the eighteenth century in the towns wifh their life 
jn the country. The author brings out clearly the prosperity of 
the agricultural population, owdng to the dilTerent employments 
which they could dovetail into the periods when no work was 
needed on the land. Following this, each town with its different 
industries is separately described. Chapter ii. discusses the views 
of Adam Smith and other economists as to the causes of the 
Industrial Ee volution, contrasting ttie thoughtful analysis of the 
former with the “superficial thedry ” of the Schmoller school, 
Dr. Lewinski notes three direct consequences of the increase of^ 
population in Belgimm, and thus formulates his own theory. “It 
was the increase of population which rendered necessary the 
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industrial revolution.” In support of this he quotes various 
authors, but does not explain why increase of population, a factor 
never entirely abse'nt, should have effected such a result at tht/t 
par.ticular period. Later on he himself points out that Coste in 
his writings forgot the dense population of China and India wliere 
domt'stic industries sjill predominate. But he does not remove 
the difficulty. 

The rise of the proletariat, and its effect on the rural indus- 
tries, is traced to three causes vhich Dr. Lewinski similarly 
explains as direct consequences of the increase of population. 
The question of industrial capital is likewise fully treated. 
Statistics are given with regard to the wealth of the clerics, 
nobles, and merchants in 1794, and the events are described which 
made it available for industry. 

The psychological influences are not neglected,* and here one 
sees the advantage of the treatment of economic questions *by a 
sociologist. C4iapter vii., which the read<*r is advised parcourir 
h&tiveihcnt, will arrest atteniion.* The author agrees with Gum- 
plowicz ‘‘that the law of inertia applies to social groups just as it 
applies to human beings and natural objects,” and ‘‘there is nothing 
more erroneous than to irnnguu* that there exists in man an innate 
instinct which constantly impels him on the path of progress.” 
With this the hh-encli nsadcu’ is more likely to be in agreement 
than is the English. Without entering on the debatable question 
of what is progress, surc'ly it is the effect of the working of 
mind upon mind, the “life force” of each inend)er of a social 
group which impels men to the performance of actions without 
external compulsion. Durkheim’s explanation of the industrial 
revolution is dismissed us too simjde. 

14ie secoml j^art draws the main lines of the movement in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. The author compares 
the i>ositii)ns of workers and employers in 1816 and 1896, in 
many cases jigures being given. A very useful collection of facts 
exemplifies the struggle between the hand-workers and tlTe 
factories, in which the latter were destined to wun in spite of the 
short-sighted attempts of the State and some individual to 
oppose their irresistible superiority. He explains carefully the 
connotation of Vittdnsiric A domicile, and shows the variations 
in Belgium to have been greater than in England. That women 
are the greatest enemi(‘s of ^lew forms of production and coih- 
merce is fairly well established in the last chapter, but many of 
the statements would, not apply to the modern English or 
American woman. The work shows careful and exact research 
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throughout. *It is well annotated, contains many statistics 
hitherto neglected, and the bibliography at the end is very full. 

Agnes Dawson 


Problems in Railwaij Regulation. By Henry S. Haines. (-New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 582.) 

It has been so repeatedly stated by advocates of railway 
nationalisation that nothing save nationalisation can remedy the 
causes of the periodical controversies which arise between the 
railways and the public » that many have accepted it as a principle 
that efficient regulation of privately owned railways by the State 
is an impossibility. Support is given to this by , the many failures 
in regulation in the past, and the obvious defects in the existing 
regulation in the United States and our own country. Few seem 
to realise that the governmental regulation has been wholly 
spasmodic, and that no guiding {Principles have ever been adopted. 
The remedy applied to meet a particular ill has frequently 
caused, or at any rate has aggravated, some other trouble not 
previously of any moment. Further, great efforts have been 
made to keep competition alive and effective. These efforts have 
eventually proved the failures that they were bound to be. If the 
efforts directed to keeping competition alive had been directed to 
the construction of an efficient scheme of regulation, it is not 
improbable that the present day judgment on the possibilities of 
regulation would be reversed. 

After the many books on railway nationalisation, it is refresh- 
ing to find an acknowledged authority on railway matters dealing 
with the many problems of railway regulation. Mr. Haines 
leaves Jhe reader in no doubt as to his position. He is a whole- 
hearted believer in well-regulated private enterprise in railway 
matters. •The regulation, however, whilst protecting the public, 
rflust be so framed that it will avoid the danger of discouraging 
enterprise. Skilful management, new ventures undertaken, risks 
incutred in experiments must be allowed to have their reward. 
If the railways arp robbed of this, then the prospect is that many, 
if not most, of the advantages of private enterprise will be lost. 

Mr. Haines traces the history of railway regulation in the 
United States through its various stages. The original Interstate 
Commerce Act has, he considers, stood the test of time “better 
than could have been reasonably expected. “ This, however, has 
been followed by otlfer and more stringent regulations. 

. A decision of the Supreme Court in 1897, which brqugh't the 
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railways under the ^nti-Trust Law, deprived them -of the right 
to make iiniforin rates for competitive traffic. The Safety 
Appliance Act of 1898 has given the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission control over the construction and maintenance of the 
rolling stock. The administration of the Erdman Law in the 
recent railway strike “virtually placed the establishment of tlie 
wages' scale and the terms of employment at the discretion of 
the admi rust rati ve officials of the Federal Government.” The 
Act of 1907 limited the houi's of certain employees. Finally the 
passage of the Commerce Court Act of 19U) has deprived the 
railway management of the rate-making ))owi}r. We can only 
agree with Mr. Ifaines when he (toncUides : “Tlie Federal Govern- 
mcTit now controls, in fact, the management of out national 
railroad system.” 

The dangers are very evident. The control has* no financial 
responsibility. It is only responsible to ]>iiblic opinion. * Past 
history Jias often shown us this public opinion roused by an agita- 
tion manipulaled by sedfish inU'rests. Government management, 
which is not responsible for financial n^siilts, is apt to ignore 
economic principles, and to sha])e its measures with an eye to 
the “perpetuation of its political prestige.” The difference from 
the position in France is striking. The French railways are 
even more stringently regulated than the railways in the United 
States. Political infiiamce is admitted in that regulation to an 
extent which is commonly condemned. There is, however, an 
ultimate safeguard. The State has guaranteed a minimum 
return on the railway capital. The railways are in consequence 
debtors to the State. Any action which injures the railways is 
bound to react on the State finances. 

Mr, Plaines advocates that the railways should be judged by 
results. Tlu', railways should he under obligation to perform the 
service of U-ansport wdili safety, convenience, and prompfness. 
“How that end is attained should bo no concern of the govern- 
ment,” “Interference in details will surely lead to confusion,^ 
with consequent friction and loss of efficiency.” The idea seems 
very admiral)l(^ but it would have l)een helpful if some indication 
could have been given liow’ the Government are to carry t|ie 
principles into practice. It does not help matters much to say, 
“Make the corporations penally responsible for ri'sults, its officials 
also.” If there are too maify accidents on the railways, it is 
not possible to fine half the railway corporations, and imprison 
a large number of the principal officials. 

Futiher, Mr. Haines ktill has a hankering after competition 
as a' r^gul^tor. Is it not rather the case that competition as a 
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regulator has broken down, and that efficient regulation is only 
possible if competition is practically abolished? 

^ W. Tejmsy Stephenson 


The Tariff in our Times. By Ida M. Tarbelij. (New York : 

The Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 375.) 

The American tariff has long ceased to have any interest for 
the economist; if we contimie to study it, that is because of the 
light which it throws upon human nature and *politks. There 
is corruption in all political systems, but usually that corruption 
is of such a delicate and subtle nature (as, for instance, the sale 
of honours by the English political parties) that there is room for 
difference of opinion as to how serious the corruption is-- perhaps 
even as to whether it really is corruption aft(T all. And most 
nations are reticent : they do not wash their dirty linen in public : 
it is difficult to get at the facts ; one may feel convinced tl^it thenj 
is something wrong and yet not be certain precisely what is wu’ong. 
But the American Tariff stands out wdth a superb confession of 
indecency that almost raises it out of tli(‘ dirt and fog of political 
life into an atmosphere of fine drama. We should like a truly 
great realist to tackle the problem of describing it —a rnnn who 
^ould abstain from all moralising and simply tell us in detail 
exactly what has happened. Miss Tarbell does not (juite do this : 
her \yriting is indeed admirably restrained ; but it is still clear 
all through that she is on the side of the angels. The historian 
of the American Tariff should be above this. The American Tariff 
is — jenseits von Gut und Bose. 

For after all the main emotional interest of such a study should 
lie in an understanding of, a human sympathy with, the framers 
of t^ose wonderful schedules : and here Miss Tarbell fails. In 
her writings we meet only two kinds of protectionisms — the naive 
enthusiasts who really believe all they say, and the completely 
\cym(5|l who are merely out for the dollars. Now 1 venture to 
believe that neither of these men really exists. There can nev^T 
h&ve been a protectionist leader w^ho believed all that he said : 
neither, I venture to assert, has there ever been one who was 
merely out for the dollars. These are the antitheses of melo- 
drama. Behind them there must lie the gradations, the variety, 
of . real life. , 

Still we are glad to have the book. Within its limits it is quite 
expellent — a shrewd, unfanatical, unflmching account of all the 
twists and turns of policy, circumstance, public opinion and in- 
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dividual interest, which have made the American Tariff what it 
is. The author has avoided any elaborate discussion of the economic 
effects of the Tariff— I think wisely. What little she does drop 
on this subject suggests that she is less well equipped for handling 
that side of the problem, and, as was said at the beginning of 
this review, the economic interest of the Tariff is entirely 
suborciinate to its political interest. Miss Tarbell voices very 
vigorously and sensibly the opinion which she shares with thou- 
sands of the bqst of her compatriots, that the Tariff as it stands 
is a palpable disgrace and a palpable menace to the State, and 
that it is “up to” the great republic to clear away this disgrace, 
to remove this menace. 

H. 0. Meredith. 

The Case Against Tarifj Jiejorm: A Reply to the Case Against 
Free Trade^ by Archdeacon Cunningham, By E. E. Todd, 
(Ijondon : John Murray. 1911. Pp. lx + 156. Qd. 

net.) 

After reading this book, we are forced to hope that the 
examination of economic problems by tlie “case” method will 
not spread. The author seems to us to have covered some ground 
both shrewdly and satisfactorily, especially in those sections in 
which he examines the reason for the excess of iinix)rts over exports 
in our foreign trade, the real significance of the export of capital, 
and the recent experiences of Continental countries in tariff bar- 
gaining. He show^s, too, that the prosperity of any trade, e.g., 
shipping, cannot be accurately measured by reference to the trade 
of a particular year or with particular places, and, further, that the 
comparatively swifter expansion of some branches of German 
or American trade does not of itself prove that England is losing 
relatively irfthe long run, or absolutely for the period in question. 
But we could wish that the author had been either more sparing 
or more cautious in his use of history and in his pronountements 
on imperial policy. 

With reference to the Corn Laws, he remarks that after 18^6, 
“except in 1847, the price fell” (p. 89). But the fuller facts 
seem to be these. If we take five-year periods, the average jprice 
of wheat per quarter was, 1841^5, £2 Ss. 6d. ; 184G-51, £2 13s. 4d. ; 
1861-5, £2 16s. It is only with reference to the single year 
1846, a year of famine, that we can say “except in 1847 the price 
fell.** The author, indeed^ admits that the deejine thus measured 
was relatively small, and he attributes the smallness to the in- 
No. 86.— von. xxn. . h 
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fluence of the Californian gold discoveries in raising prices. But if 
the question is to be discussed at all, more facts pught to be given. 
According to Tooke, the home harvests were very bad, and the 
foreign harvests generally good from 1847 to 1852 : in this period 
wheat was largely imported from other countries, and but for free 
imports the rise of price would have been much greater. Why, then, 
were prices from 1853 to 1855 still higher? Because in 1853 and 
1855 harvests were bad at home and abroad, and in 1864, when 
our crop w^as good, the foreign harvest failed and corn was actually 
exported from England. In 1854-5, in addition, the Crimean 
war added to the rise, by cutting off Eiissian supplies and raising 
freights. When these peculiar chxumstances had passed away, 
and when the Californian discoveries had worked themselves out, 
the price fell, and the fall was iniensihed by the cheapening of 
transport and the opening up of Transatlantic markets. We have 
dwelt on this point at some length, because it does seem a pity 
that these questions of history should be studied on boMi sides 
from a partisan standpoint. The truth is hard enough to ascer- 
tain even after an impartial investigation. Again, we are given 
a quotation from Huskisson to the effect that “the prosperity of 
the Colonies is cramped and hindered by the old system of exclu- 
sion or monopoly (p. 13). Would it not be fairer to mention also 
that Huskisson was an ardent advocate of Imperial Preference, 
and in his speech of March 25th, 1825, resisted the reduction of 
the duty on Baltic timber, arguing that concessions to this trade 
“rival, as with respect to Canada it might be called would 
diminish the protection afforded to Canadian timber, “which, 
considering that it grew in one of our own Colonies and was 
transported in our own ships, w^as a most valuable trade to Great 
Britain^' (Speeches, Vol. Jl., p. 362). 

Mr. Todd’s arguments against closer relations with the 
Dominions seem to be two. First, the British Empire is not ripe 
for ^ cefinmon fiscal policy because the economic stage attained 
by each constituent State is widely divergent” (p. 6). Secondly, 
our own bargaining strength is sufficiently secured by the most- 
favoured-nation treatment, which “is the automatic development 
of our own modern fiscal policy ” (p. 33). What, then, we would 
ask, of the recently rejected Eeciprocity Treaty between Canada 
and the States? The States do nqj; extend inost-favoured-nation 
treatment automatically 5 and, therefore, if this proposal had been 
carried, for the first time in history Dominion products would have 
entered the States ^n better terms than .similar products from the 
Mother Country. Moreover, it is just because there is between 
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Great Britain and her Dominions a variety of development, that 
imperial union, at once political and economic, is attractive to 
serious students. Such a union would for that reason be more 
fruitful of harmony within and stronger in bargaining power 
without. 

We refer in conclusion to a few passages, which seem to* us 
overstated or inaccurate, and we leave it to readers to form their 
own opinion : — the correction of German export values by refer- 
ence to domestic prices in Germany (p. 69) ; the judgment that the 
protective system is a principal cause of the relative stagnation of 
the French population (p. 71) ; the analysis of the incidence of a 
tax on commodities, for which this country aliords the only im- 
portant market (p. 96) ; the reference to the tendency of the 
Cartel “to crush out the smaller concerns” (p. 97) ; the explana- 
tion of the multiplicity of the old Customs list (p. 100) ; and the 
comparison of the high rate of profits on selecUd British invest- 
ments with the 'average rate on all British investments in South 
America (p. 108). 

On pp. 128 and 129 there are some cursory and inadequate 
remarks on Adam Smith and Employment, which seem to be 
intended to dispose of the sustained and brilliant argument pro- 
pounded by Professor J. S. iSlicholson in his Project of Empire. 
This book and Dr, Marshall’s Memorandum on Fiscal Policy 
present two different standpoints, but they are both written in a 
very different spirit from the work we have just reviewed, 

C. R. Fay 

The Principles of Insurance. By W. F. Gephart. (New York : 

Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 304.) 

This book scarcely deserves the high-sounding title giv^ to 
it by its auflhor, for it is confined almost exclusively to one form 
of insurance, and makes no mention either of fire or marine in- 
surance. Its length is 304 pages, of which 255 are given to life 
insurance, and the balance to a rough sketch of employer’s liability, 
sickness, accidents, and old-age pensions. It is really a treatise on 
life insurance, written not for the expert, but for the casual student, 
add the only man who will find it worth his while to read it is the 
man who wants a general understanding of actuarial principles. 
Within its own sphere it is a us^ul and readable book, and puts 
the facts of life insurance as well as they can be put in a compass 
of less than 400 pages. -It can scarcely be ^claimed that the 
intendiHg insurer will find his choice of a company simplified by 
' • h*2 
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the reading of it, but life insurance nowadays touches general busi- 
ness at so many different points that every business man and every 
student of practil^al economics is very much better equipped for 
his work after he has obtained a grip of its principles. The book 
follows the obvious lines, dealing first with the historical develop- 
ment and the rough theory, then with practical mortality tables, 
classification of companies, premiums, investments, reserves, divi- 
dends, &c. None of this matter is original or revolutionary, 
though it is all sound and instructive. The part which one would 
have liked to see developed at greater length is the purely 
American chapter on insurance and the State. As a man well 
versed in the practice of American insurance, Mr. Gephart under- 
stands thoroughly those curious State regulations which to the 
Englishman are so inexpressibly puzzling. The jealousy of State 
and State, the anxiety of the Legislatures to protect their own 
assured, and still more their owui insurers, have produced in fire, 
and presumably in life insurance, a tangle of legislation •which 
very few people outside American insurance circles can hope to 
understand. In some States, for example, a broker who places 
a fire risk outside the border must file an aflidavit declaring that 
the home resources have all been exhausted before the outside 
market is tapped. How such regulations can be enforced even 
partially is far from clear, and we should like to have Mr. Gephart’s 
chapter on this subject worked out on much more compreh(3U8ive 
lines. The conclusion at which he arrives is as follows ; — 

Notwithstanding the many valid objections against State regu- 
lation of ^he insurance business, it is not probable that w^e arp 
soon to have federal legislation. Tliis is not to be explained 
the difficulty of securing an amendment to the Constitution, nor 
on the ground that the Supreme Court is not likely to reverse 
itself? It is primarily due to the fact that the States have no 
desire to give up insurance regulation. • 

» To tlie Englishman this unwillingness to federalise insurance 
legislation appears as rather a stupid form of protection, and there 
is jio doubt that business in America is seriously handicapped by 
it. Perhaps Mr. Gephart will follow up this work by another on 
State and Federal supervision of insurance, and a third, which 
might be extremely interesting, on fire insurance in the United 
States. 


D. E. W. Gibb 
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England’s Recent Progress. By Thomas A. Weltqn. . (London ; 

Chapman and Hall. 1911. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 742.) 

In this bulky volume Mr. Welton prcsents^the results of an 
enormous amount of painstaking calculation regarding the 
migration from or to various groups of districts in England and 
Wales at (Jiffei’cnt ages, and mortality, marriage, cfec., in the 
twenty years from 1881 to 1901. As a student of population 
statistics, Mr. Welton has been known for a long period, and has 
done useful work in grouping ancf arranging the results of the 
census enumerations of the nineteenth century. In the present 
volume he endeavours to correlate the records of birtlis, marriages, 
and deaths at different ages, with the records of the censuses. 
These records are well known to be subject to various ciTors, and 
the portions of thc^ General Ih^port on the 1901 Census of 
England and Wales in which the question of ages is discussed 
contain many illuminating remarks, and important warnings to 
those Vho would make use of the statistical material presented. 
It would appear that Mr. Welton pi*efers to rely on his own 
judgment in such matters as the adjustment of the crude census 
figures for erroneous stafeincnts of age, and the estimation of 
the proportions in wdiich recorded deaths between various age> 
limits relate to those included in the age-gi’oups of tlic Census, 
rather than utilise the adjustments shown by the tables which 
are included in the Census Beports. The Begistrar-General, in 
dealing with the differences between the enumerated population 
at various ages and the calculated survivors from those enumerated 
at previous censuses, hesitates to estimate how far the differen(‘es 
^represent physical migration, how far they represent unadjusted 
balances arising from inconsistent records of age of the same 
I)er8on at different censuses. Mr. Welton is bolder, and has, at 
great length, set out the balances as representing migratiofi, not 
merely in^the figures for the country as a whole, as to which 
there arc not unimj.X)rtant differences between his results aiu^ 
those presented in the Census Beports, but also in the figures fur 
the principal towns, and for various groups of districts presenting 
particular characteristics, Wliile many of the results secured 
have an air of great probability, the possibilities of deviations 
between actual movements and the assumptions which have 
served as the basis of the calculations, and deviations of great 
importance to the argument, I'annot be ignored. For the sub- 
divisions of the country, the life-tables and deductions from them 
are not available, and if* anything is to be d^iie with the figures, 
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it is necessary to assume a basis, as rational as possible, for 
adjustments of the nature alluded to aboye. But the lack of 
agreement in the>» results for the country as a whole between the 
calculations presented in the Census Eeport, and the calculations 
made on Mr. Welton’s estimated basis of adjustment of the 
figures, compels one to regard the mass of figures in the volume 
as speculative to an extent which considerably qualifies their 
value. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to give a couple of illustrations to 
justify the above remarks. 

At p. 5 of Mr. Welton’s volume we find a table in which 
the deaths of females at ages 15-20 at the end of the deceunium 
are put at 60,035 in 1881-90 and 54,194 in 1891-1900. At p. 209 
of the General Report on the 1901 Census of England and Wales, 
the deaths of females at ages 5-10 at the beginning of the intcr- 
censnl period are estimated at 65,687 in 1881-91 and 49,061 in 
1891-1901. At other ages the differences are leSs marked, and 
in some cases negligible for the purposes in hand. It may be 
suggested, however, that the selection of rules of adjustment 
which would agree with the results of the calculated life-tables 
might have given greater confidence in the validity of the results 
where life-tables are not available, though the irregularities of 
the figures for relatively small areas make the general application 
of any uniform rules for adjusting the recorded figures more 
than hazardous. 

A. W. Flux 


The Soya Dean of Manchuria. By Norman Shaw. (Cublished 
on behalf of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Shanghai and London : P. S. King. 1911. Pp. 32. 
Js. net.) , 

The present revolution in China, and the effect which it is 
likely to produce on economic developments in the Far East, 
give an exceptional interest to the above pamphlet, which has 
recently been published by the Statistical Department of the 
Chinese Customs Service. The question of China’s trade balance 
has attracted the attention of all who are interested in Far 
Eastern affairs, and there has bean a general feeling that an 
expansion of Chinese exports w(fuld react favourably upon her 
general economic standing. In recent years there has been a 
tendency for the in^ports of foreign manufactured goods to exceed 
the native exports by a very heavy percentage, and attention has 
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been directed towards stimulating the production of those raw 
products which can find a demand in European and American 
markets. In past years tea and silk have held the first place 
in the list of China’s contributions to the world markets, and we 
are now reminded that the soya bean has taken “at a bound a 
position equal to that of tea in the list of exports, and, with the 
addition of beancake, even challenged the position of silk at the 
top of the list.” Mr. Shaw has dealt with his subject in a very 
practical and interesting way, giving full details of the bean, its 
history, production, agricultural interest, and commercial develop- 
ment. It has found its most favourable home in Manchuria, 
though parts of North America, the British Colonies, Japan, and 
the Yangtze Valley all produce the bean to some extent. The 
soya bean and its derivatives, soy, or bean sauce, bean-oil, and 
beancake, j)rovide the staple food for a numerous agricultural 
population, a fattening compound for animals, an illurnipant, 
and a ^valuable fertiliser, under all of which heads it is gradually 
being turned to new and broader, uses. 

In the period following the Russo-Japanese war the fertile 
agricultural districts of Manchuria suffered a temporary eclipse, 
but they are gradually recovering from the war-strain, and the 
development of the bean trade, assisted by improved railway 
facilities in Manchuria, gives promise of a period of exceptional 
prosperity to Northern China. It is, however, in its far-reaching 
effects on the trade-expansion of the Chinese Empire, in the 
prosperity which it promises to numerous buyers of foreign cotton- 
stuffs, and in its general influence on mercantile exchanges, that 
the sudden and remarkable development of the soya bean will 
find its real interest for those who are watching the trend of 
Asiatic affairs in their relation to the economic w^orld. 

Archibald Rose 


II banco di san Giorgio. By Emilio Marengo, Camillo Man-. 

FRONi, and OiiJSEiTE Pessagno. (Genoa : A. Donath. 

1911. Pp. 556.) 

This is a monumental history of the Genoese bank of S. 
George during the four centuries of its life. The three authors 
are moved by almost too great adulation for “the halo wdth 
which tradition has surroimdaJ the institution ” ; but the work 
was published at the time of the celebrations over the jubilee 
of Italian unity, and their enthusiasm for one of the most re- 
markable products of its local history is appropriate and natural. 
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The actual story has been told before, though the printed 
accounts have in this work been supplemented by fresh material 
from the Genoese State archives. The bank was definitively 
founded at the beginning of the fifteenth century, on the basis 
of the existing national debt, for which a company of directors 
undertook responsibility. In the course of years this company 
financed fresh loans to the State, whose indebtedness to it was 
nearly fifty million lire from the middle of the sixteenth to the 
end of the eighteenth century. In return for this, and as 
security for interest — after 1539 there was no thought of recover- 
ing the capital thus lent — the Government pledged to it suc- 
cessively the product of specified taxes, and the Republic’s 
foreign possessions, the whole of which it held at one t)eriod. 
Gradually individual traders began to dci>osit their money with 
the company. After 1586 it assumed almost all the functions of 
a mpdbrn bank, giving credit and discounting bills for private 
j>ersons, and transferring sums due to its different customors. It 
also acted as a bank of circulation, for the “biglietti di cartiilario,” 
which it issued from the fifteenth century onward practically 
did the work of bank notes. Unlike most early banks, it always 
maintained its solvency, except for one brief period, until the 
French invasion in 1797 swept it away, along with all the old 
banks of Northern Italy. Throughout its history, the directors 
maintained a tradition of uprightness and of business-like methods. 
As early as the fifteenth century its accounts w^ere kept on a 
system of bookkeeping by double entry, and by its help the com- 
merce of the East flowed to Franco, Spain, and Switzerland, with 
security and comparative despatch. 

The history of the bank is, how^ever, really more interesting 
from the political and personal than from the economic point of 
view, and we may be grateful to the authors for the lavish supply 
of piclures, contemporary and otherwise, with which they illus- 
trate thi^ The Company of S. George was the one stable insti- 
lution amid the perpetual faction fights of the Republic — the one 
point on which Genoese pride could concentrate. Belonging to a 
coEwnercial people, Genoese patriots expressed their pride and 
confidence by bequeathing to the Company funds which might 
help to form a sinking fund to pay off the national debt' 
which it controlled, and to diminish the taxes which it 
farmed. Christopher Columbus ^as one of those who left 
directions for such disjx)sal of his money after his death. 
The bank responded by contributing to, public works, building 
aqueducts, financii% the navy, and by repeatedly saving 
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the state from bankruptcy. Finally, it became a. State within 
the State, with far greater strength and a far wider sphere of 
administration than the nominal political authority, which gave 
itself over contentedly to Milan, Prance, and Austria by turns. 
The company tried conscientiously to rise to the administrative 
duties thrust upon it in particularly difficult circumstances. 
In the most* prudent manner it would investigate the appropriate 
form of constitution when it “took over“ one of the State 
colonies ; it endeavoured to select gootl governors, and fco encourage 
trade by all possible means. But its connection with these de- 
pendencies involved it in all the turmoil of fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century seafaring life in the Mediterranean, where the attacks 
of Turks and corsairs upset the best-laid trading schemes. Like 
other chartered trading companies, the bank tried to rule its 
possessions too much from the shopkeeping point of view, with 
too little provision for defence, and, like its successors, failed to 
combiiie political and economic interests. It was thus rather a 
relief to the Company of S. Georgfj, and to the State, the nominal 
owner, when the last of the Genoese possessions in the East were 
absorbed by the Turks. After this loss, the company continued 
on its staid and prosperous career, helped by the Free Trade 
policy which the Eepublic began in 1595. 

The experience of the bank foreshadowed many later inven- 
tions, economic and political, and the authors have done a pious 
work for their country by producing this sumptuous record. 
It would be interesting if later historians would research into the 
social influence exorcised by the bank among difl'erent classes in 
the city of Genoa, and compare its importance with the very 
niarked influence of the Venetian bankers at the same period. 

C. V. Butler 


La Moneia nei suoi rapporti quantiiativi. By Domenico Beraroi. 
(Turin : Bibliotcca di scienze sociali, Volume Ixi. Fratelli 
Bocca. 1912. Pp. 258.) 

Professor Bbrardi has written a very clear, though not 
particularly original, monograph, historical and explanatory, on 
the subject of money. He gives some space to the functions of 
money, to the mercantile system, and to the balance of exchange. 
He concludes that the value* of money conforms to ordinary 
economic laws. Its quantity at any given moment naturally 
affects prices and values, but “this factor •£ quantity is not 
peculiar to money.*' ‘*The law of value is uniform — from the 
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point of view of production and from that of consumption — for 
money as for every other product.” 

' ■ C. V. BotIiEB 

Statistikens Sjdlfst&ndighets-forklaring i Sverige. By Thob 

Andersson. (Stockholm : Frolecn & Co. Bp. 80.) 

Statistiska Kommittens Bctiinkande. (Stockholm : P. A. 

Norstedt & Soner.) Handcls.'itntistik. (1908. Cr. 8vo. 

Pp 61.) Jordbruksstati-ntik. (1908. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 144.) 

Sveriges Officiella Statistik och dess Allmaniia Organisation. 

(1910. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 460.) 

Mb. Andersson, in the brochure which he entitlo.s The 
Declaration of Independence of Statistics in Sweden, offers first 
a severe criticism of the methods of those who have represented 
and guided Swedish statistics. He declares that, from Wargentin 
to ChaVlier, there has been totally lacking any contribution from 
Swedish writers capable of standing modern scientific criticism. 
We need not, perhaps, enter ‘into the personal questions with 
which he occupies himself, but content ourselves with noting the 
features which serve as justification for his title. Briefly, they 
are that, after a proposal for the establishment of professorships 
in statistics at the universities of Upsala and Lund had been re- 
jected by the Swedish Parliament in three successive sessions, it 
was accepted, so far as concerns Upsala, in the next following 
session, 1909. Statistics have thus secured an independent status 
as a university study. On the practical side, it is also {winted 
out that in the same year in which this iuqxirtant step was taken, 
an industrial inquiry was organised, in which the modern card 
system was adopted for the first time on an extensive scale, 
namely, that into stone-working. 

A brief sketch of the development of modern statistical 
methods, principally in Germany and England, cndiugiwith refer- 
ences tew their application in biometrics and eugenics, concludes 
•the pamphlet, the main burden of which is a lament over the 
deficiencies of the author’s native country in regard to this im- 
portant branch of science. 

Whatever may have been the past defects in the organisation 
of the official statistics of Sweden, the labours of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed in 1905, of which Dr. Heckscher is secretary, 
have been directed towards the, formation of a plan for their 
improvement in the future, and the reports of the Commission 
present, in addition to an historical accopnt of the growth of each 
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principal department of the official statistics, a plan for the future 
collection, preparation, and publication of statistics of all kinds. 
Separate reports have been issued relating to the statistics of trade 
and of agriculture, and the remaining branches are severally 
dealt with in the report on the general organisation of official 
statistics in Sweden. Information has been secured from statis- 
tical authorities in the leading countries of the world as to the 
methods practised in the several countries, and this information 
is summarised in the report. The summary is very highly con- 
densed, but arfords, nevertheless, a useful conspectus of the 
subject, even though the reader approaching these parts of the 
reports without previous knowledge might fail to secure entirely 
clear and accurate ideas from their perusal. 

The very numerous details of the proposals for reform cannot 
be profitably entered upon in this place, but it will be of interest 
to note that the centralisation of all the official statistics under 
one authority is -the general puqwse of the proposals, apart from 
the specific changes in methods of collecting the material which 
are suggested for adoption. It is argued that only in an office 
devoted to statistical work can the expert knowledge required bo 
secured. Where the preparation of statistical reports is a subor- 
dinate part of work principally administrative, it is regarded as 
unlikely that statistical efficiency can be attained. While an 
immediate complete centralisation is not proposed, very imjwrtant 
steps in that direction are recommended, and the ultimate aim 
would appear to be such complete centralisation. It must be 
admitted that there is much force in the argument referred to, 
particularly in cases in which the statistical work is not sufficiently 
extensive or important to justify the employment of experts in 
direct association with each section of administrative work. 
Where, however, the volume of the statistical work in individual 
sections of administrative work is large, the force of the argument 
would appear to be much lessened, so that the conclusiwi as to 
the relative gains and losses to be secured by centralisation will 
vary from country to country. 

The prospect of the removal of some important defects "tn 
certain departments of the official statistics of Sweden, and 
especially of a speedier publication of results, is one which will 
be welcome to statisticians elsewhere, and the arousing of public 
interest in that country in the*matter is all to the good. Inci- 
dentally, a convenient work of reference as to the actual methods 
followed-in Sweden in the past, both distant and recent, and a 
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critical exanjination into those methods, is placed at the disposal 
of all interested in international statistics. 

A. W. Flux 


Die Bestcuerung nach dem Ubcrfluss (nach der Ersparnismdglich~ 
keit). By H. Wbissbnborn, Mayor of ’ IlalbeVstadt. 
(Leipzig: Dnncker u. Humblot. 1911. Pp. 55. 1.‘20 mk.) 

Herr Weissenrorn's pamphlet is written with reference to 
the “organic reorganisation” of the Prussian system of direct 
taxation, which has been foreshadowed by the Finance Act of 
May, 1909. The questions which he discusses in this connection 
are, however, of general interest. 

The problem of his pamphlet is : in what direction does the 
income-tax require further development in order to realise more 
fully the faculty-principle of taxation, winch is considered to be its 
basis. A tax is strictly according to faculty, when in all cases 
the urgency of the needs which are left unsatisfied on account of 
the payment of the tax is eijiial. TluTefore bo(h the amount 
of income and the nature of the corresponding expenditure ought 
to be considered. A proportional income-tax could claim to be 
based on the faculty-principle only if we assumed tliat to every 
additional sum of income there corrcs])()nded an additional 
expenditure of equal urgency with the previous ones. A pro- 
gressive income-tax, uniform for equal iricornes, is based on the 
assumption that the urgency of additional needs increases less 
rapidly than the income, and that to equal incomes correspond 
equal needs. ^ But even assuming that for the recipients of equal 
incomes the urgency of the different kinds of needs, and hence 
of expenditure, is equal, still their (piantitios may differ ; in other 
words : for equal incomes the same things being considered 
necessaries, comforts, or luxuries, the quantities of^eacli which 
are reqtiired need not necessarily be equal. These variations in 
quantities are chiefly due to differences in the number of persons 
dependent on the given income. For this reason reductions in 
taxation are being made in cases where the given income serves 
for the maintenance of more than the average normal number 
of persons; a differentiation is thus made according to needs, 
within the same category of ingome, T^je author proposes 
to extend this principle by imiK)s«ig an additional tax on incomes 
with a less than average number of persons dependent on them. 

Herr Weissenborn’s ideas are as simple as they are reasonable. 

1 This applies^ of course, also to a proportional income tax. 
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The one fault we can find with his pamphlet is that instead of 
setting forth his proposals as the direct outcome of the excellent 
discussion in Chapte'r I., he prefixes a lengthy digression on a 
different scheme (that of Dr. Bendixen).* This procedure is liable 
to hide from the less careful reader how small a departure and 
at the same time how logical an extension he advocates. We have 
also certain doubts whether it is necessary to label a new applica- 
tion of an accepted principle with a new name (taxation of 
surplus) ; whether it is worth constituting frontier-rectifications 
into a new province. 

However, we wish once more to lay emphasis on the excel- 
lence of Herr Weissenborn’s di.scussion of the principles which 
underlie the different forms and developments of the income-tax. 

L. B. Naymiee 

^ A mark of tho digression appears even in the title of the pamphlet ; Herf \yeis- 
senborn calls the tax which he proposes a tax according to the poiv^r of saving, 
in contralistinction to Dr. Bendixen’s tax which would, as fferr Weissenborn 
shows in his pamphlet, fall on savings without reaching the ‘"surplus'* of the 
spendthrift. 
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The Economic Legislation of the Year 1911. 

Notwithstanding the largo amount of time spent by Parliament 
on the National Insurance Act, the number of public general 
Acts, .fifty-eight, was quite up to the average. As so much 
publicity has been given to the provisions of the National Insur- 
ance Act, and as excellent aurainaries may now be easily obtained, 
the Act has not been dealt with in this note. 

It is a little difficult to classify many of the Acts as they affect 
different interests, since the scope of some of them is very wide. 
The following classification has been adopted: — I. Financial; 
II. Commercial ;11J. Industrial; IV. Agricultural ;V . Shipping; 
VI. Social Reform ; VII. Public Services. 

I. Financial. 

It is satisfactory to note that the revenue for the year 1910-11 
was .11203,851,000, and the expenditure ^£171,996,000, giving a 
realised surplus of 1131,855,000. By the Revenue Act of the year, 
it was enacted that the two years 1909-11 should for the purpose 
of the Old Sinking Fund be treated as one year. After deducting 
the deficit in 1909-10 of £26,248,000, the surplus remaining was 
£5,607,000. £1,500,000 of this amount was expended on sana- 
, toria for consumptives. The revenue for the year 1911-12 was 
estimated at £181,716,000, and the expenditure, which includes 
the item of £50,000 for the cost of getting ready for the National 
Insurance Act, at £181,284,000. £45,000 of the estimated surplus 
is to be spent in the remission of the cocoa taxes and £60,000 
in the modification of liquor licence duties. 

By the Appropriation Act (c. 15) the Treasury is authorised to 
raise the necessary funds for the supplies granted for the services 
of the year ending March 31'st, 1912. The total of the supply 
grant and appropri?ition in aid is 156 nrillions. Of this amount 
46 millions are to be spent on the Navy, being an increase of 
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4| millions, and 31 millions on the Army. Other items of interest 
are: — Education, 19 millions; old-age pensions, £12,415,000; 
international exhibitions £35,700; and salaries of members of 
Parliament, £252,000. 

The Revenue Act (c. 2) amends, among other items of finance, 
the law relating to Inland Kevenue, including duties on Land 
Values, Excise, and Income Tax. 

The annual value of any premises for the purpose of excise 
licence is declared by Section 8 to be *(in England and Scotland) : 
(a) the inhabited house duty value if there is such a duty applic- 
able ; and (b) the income tax value in cases where there is no 
inhabited house duty available ; and (c) if there is neither of the 
foregoing available, the annual value is to be determined by the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise. In Ireland the annual 
value is to be determined by the Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise. The Commissioners must have regard to any decrease in 
the anntial value resulting from any increase in the licence duty 
under the provisions of the principal Act (43 and 44 Vic., c. 20). 

Section 11 gives power to the Special Commissioners, in cases 
where they are unable to obtain from the husband a satisfactory 
return of the wife’s income, to require the wife to make a return 
of her income and to relieve her husband of this obligation. 

Part V. of the same Act deals with provisions as to payments 
of land value and local taxation duties to Local Authorities. 
Section 91 of the Finance Act (1909-10), 1910, provided for the 
payment of half the proceeds of the duties on land values for the 
benefit of local authorities ; by Section 15 of the present Act this 
provision is suspended until Parliament otherwise determines, but 
not beyond March 31st, 1914. 

Section 2 of the Moneylenders Act (c. 58) enacts that no person 
shall be registered as a moneylender under any name including 
the word “b?ink,” or under any name implying that he carries 
on a banking business ; and where any moneylender is registered 
under such name, the name shall be removed from the register 
and a notification to that effect sent to him. If a moneylender 
issues or publishes, or causes to be issued or published, any cir- 
cular, notice, advertisement, letter, account, or statement of any 
kind which might reasonably be held to imply that he carries 
on a banking busiiiq^, he wi4 be liable on summary conviction 
to the penalties stated in Section 2 of the Moneylenders Act of 
1900. 

By the Finance Act (c* 48) effect is given to the Budget pro- 
posals for the current financial year. 
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Part I. relates to Customs and Excise. By Section 1 the duty 
on tea is continued at fivepence per pound. The duty of twopence 
per pound levied since 1879 on manufactured cocoa or chocolate 
is now taken oflF, but the duty imposed by the Finance Act of 1901 
(Section 7) is untouched. Drawback is to be allowed on the 
exportation or shipment for use as ships’ stores of preparations 
of cocoa in respect of the quantity of cocoa or cocoa butter, or cocoa 
husks and shells, which have been used in the preparation of the 
goods. • 

Section 5 provides for the minimum duty on licensed premises 
not to apply in the case of any premises situated in the thinly 
populated and outlying part of an urban area. In these cases the 
premises will be deemed to be situated in an area not urban ; they 
are then subject to an abatement of duty. They further have to 
conform to the provisions for the ea.rlier closing of premises not 
situtbted in a city or town. 

Section 9 allows manufacturing or wholesale chemists and 
druggists to obtain licences for selling rectified spirit of not less 
than forty-three degrees above proof for medical and scientific 
purposes to medical practitioners and registered chemists at^ 
others for the reduced duty of ten pounds. 

By Section 11 motor-cars used by any local authority for fire 
brigade purposes are exempt from the licence duty on motor- 
cars, and by Section 12 local authorities are entitled to an allow- 
ance or repayment on the duty of the spirit used in fire-engines 
or motor-cars used for fire brigade purposes. 

Part II. relates to Stamp Duties. The Stamp Duty on mar- 
ketable securities transferable by delivery (not being Colonial 
Government securities) is reduced to threepence for every ten 
pounds, if the money is to be paid olT in a year, and to six- 
pence if the money is to bo paid off within three years from 
the date on which duty is payable. 

Part III. deals with income tax and inhabited house duty. 
The income tax continues at on© shilling and twopence and the 
super-tax at sixpence. Premises in the hands of caretakers are 
Hot to be deprived of the benefit of exemption from inhabited 
house duty by reason of the fact that the husband or wife of a 
caretaker, or other member of the family, or caretaker’s servant 
dwells in the same house or tenement. 

• 

II, Commercial. 

The Merchandise Marks Act (c. 31).makes a welcome addition 
to the Merchandiee Marks Act of 1887. The old Act gives the 
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Customs officials the right under Section 16 to . seize goods 
coining into this country bearing the name or trade-mark of some 
manufacturer, dealeV, or trader in the United Kingdom; but the 
manufacturer or trader in this country whose trade-mark had been 
infringed had no right to the information possessed by the Customs 
officials as to the name of the imjx)rter of the goods, or his agent, 
or the name of the consignor or consignee. By this Act informa- 
tion may be communicated by the Customs officials to any person 
whose name or trade-mark is alleged to have been used or 
infringed. 

III. Industrial. 

The legislation affecting cotton cloth factories is extended by 
the Factory and Workshop {Cotton Cloth Factories) Act (c. 21). 
A Committee having been appointed by the Home Secretary to 
in(|uire into the (jnestion of humidity and ventilation in eotton 
cloth factories, power is given by this Act for the making of 
regulations for the purj^yose of giving eilect to the recommendations 
of this Committee. 

The Coal Mines Act (c. 50) is a consolidating and amending 
Act, and it is the outcome largely of the recommendations made 
by the Royal Commission appointed in 1906 to inquire into the 
conditions under which coal-mining was being carried on. There has 
been no Act of such great importance to the mining industry since 
the Coal Mines Act, 1887. The Act consists of eight parts, dealing 
respectively with Management, Safety, Health, Accidents, Regu- 
lations, EmployiTuud, Ins].>ection, and Supplemental. It com- 
prises T27 sections and four schedules. 

Although the Act is chiefly a consolidating measure, there are 
many new and important provisions. After January 1st, 1913, 
no manager of a mine is, without the approval of the inspector, 
to be the manager of any other mine if the number of pers?)ns 
employed inlthe two mines exceeds one thousand, or if the shafts 
or adits of both mines do not lie within a circle having a "i-adius 
of two miles. A manager must be at least twenty-five years of 
age, and must hold a first-class certificate or a second-class cer- 
tificate. These certificates for competency must be obtained from 
“The Board for Mining Examinations” to be constituted by the 
Secretary of State, consisting of six representatives of owners or 
agents of mines or gj^inagers cd mines and mining engineers, six 
representatives of workmen employed in mines, the chief inspector 
and two divisional inspectors of mines, and two persons eminent 
in milling and scientific knowledge. The Board is to hold examina- 
tions, make rules for the conduct of examinations, and determine 
No. 85. — xxii. • 
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fcho qualifications of applicants for certificates of competency^ pro- 
viding amongst other, things that conditions for obtaining second- 
class certificates shall be suitable for practical working miners. 
After January Lst, 1913, no one is to be appointed as fireman, 
examiner, or deputy unlcvss he holds a- first- or second-class cer- 
tificate, is at least twenty-five years of age, and has had at least 
five years’ practical underground (‘.xperience, has obtained a cer- 
tificate of ability to make tests for inflammable gas, and to measure 
an air current, and further that his hearing and eyesight arc good. 

Under the provisions as to safety, winding 'ropes are to be 
renewed every three and a half years and are to be re-capped 
every six months. No spliced rope is (o be used at all. Provision 
is made for i\> greatly im|)roved system of spet'd controllers and 
detaching hooks and suitable brakes to protect the miner from 
the peril oC over-winding. It is forbidden to raise material and 
tools at the same time as men are being wound up and down the 
pit. 

Part III. deals with provisions as to heallh. Where a majority 
of workmen represent to the owner of the mine that they desire 
that accommodal ion and facilities for taking baths and drying 
clothes should be providtui at the mine, and arc j>repared to pay 
half the cost, th(^ owthu’s arc bound to [)r()vide such accommoda- 
tion, but only if the estimated total cost of maintenance does not 
exceed threepence per week for each workman contributing. 

Part VI. deals with the emi)loyment of boys, girls, and women. 
No boy under the age of fourtetai years, and no girl or woman of 
any age is to be emplciyed in a mine below ground. With respect 
to boys, girls, or women employed above ground, in connection 
with a mine, no boy or girl under the age of thirteen shall be 
employed, unless lawfully so employed before the passing of this 
Act. No boy or girl of thirteen and no woman is to be employed 
formore than fifty-four hours per week or more th^an ten hours 
per d^^y. Night work, Kimday work, and work after two o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon, is forbidden. There arc special provisions 
for meal hours and against the carrying or moving of heavy 
^weights. 

Special regulations are made in the third schedule for the 
better treatment of pit ponies. 

The Act comes into operation on July lst, 1912. 

The danger arising from the uise of flook made from dirty 
rags is to be removed by the Rag Flock Act (c. 52). This Act 
prohibits the sale of flock manufactured from rags or the use of 
flock for the purpose of making any article of upholstery, cushions, 
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or bedding, unless the flock conforms to a standard of cleanliness 
prescribed by regulations mudt^ by tlie Local Government Board. 
Persons having in their possession for sale, ov selling, or using 
such flock for the par}>oses abov(‘- mentioned, are liable to a penalty 
on the first olTencc of ten pounds and of fifty pounds on a second 
offence. If, in case the person procecnlcd against can prove that 
the flock has*been purchased from a ]>erson resident in the Thiited 
Kingdom under a warranty that it complied with the prescribed 
standard of cleanliness, and that life })urchaser took reasonable 
steps to ascertain, and did in fact believe in the accuracy of the 
statement in the warranty, then the person who gave the warranty 
is alone liable. The Act is to be administered by the l(x:al sanitary 
authorities, and it comes into of)eration on July 1st, 1912. 

The provisions of the Shops Act (c. 54) are of great and far- 
reaching interest. The question of the length of hours of labour 
in shops has been continually before Parliament since 1880. The 
last impfcortant measure of reform was the Act of 1904, but this 
was permissive only, and traders desiring to take advantage of its 
benefits had to show a primd facie case before the local authority 
could move. 

The present Act deals not only with the early closing of shops, 
but with the general hours of employment and with meal-times. 
Every shop, with the undermentioned ex(*eptions, must be 
closed on one week-day a week at not later than one o’clock. 
The trades and businessc^s exempted from the provisions 
of the Act as to the weekly half-holiday are : — the sale by retail 
of intoxicating liquors; the sale of motor, cycle, and air-craft 
supplies and accessories to travellers ; newspapers and periodicals ; 
meat, fish, milk, cream, bread, confectionery, fruit, vegetables, 
flowers, and other articles of a pt^ishabh^ nature; tobacco and 
smokers’ requisites; medicines and medical and surgical appli- 
ances ; the .%ale of refreshments, including the business carried 
on at a railway refreshment room ; the business carried o» at a 
railway bookstall on or adjoining a railway platform ; retail trade 
carried on at an exhibition or show, if the local authority certify 
that such retail trade is subsidiary or ancillary only to the main^ 
purpose of the exhibition or show. 

The Act does not apply to any fair lawfully held, or any 
bazaar or sale of work for charitable purposes from which no 
private profit is derived. * ^ 

In the cases of shops in which several traders or businesses are 
carried on, and when any of these trades would be exempt from 
the obligation to close on a weekly half-lioli(ftiy if they were 

1 2 
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separate businesses, the exemption is to apply to the particular 
department under conditions to be prescribed. 

The lo(*al authority may require the occupier to determine 
which of the several trades carried on in the one shop is his 
principal trade, and for the ]>urpose of asetndaining the wishes 
of the majorities when obtaining votes for or against any proposed 
closing order the local authoiities will deem the trade stated 
by the occupier to be bis only trade. 

Local authorities are giVen power to fix a certain day as the 
early closing day, and they may fix difl'erent days for different 
classes of shops ; or different days for different ^Kudods of the year ; 
provided that ; — (1) wliere the day fixed is a day other than 
Saturday, the order must provide for enabling Saturday to be 
substituted for sucli other day ; and (2) where flu* djiy fixed is 
Saturday, the order must provide for enabling some other day 
spt‘dfied in the order lobe substituted for Saturday. 

Until such an order is made the oecaipier may speetfy in a 
notice affixed in the shop the day choscni for tlie early closing, 
but he must not change the day oftener than oiu'c in any period 
of three months. 

In case the shopkeepers of any jiarticular class in a sufficiently 
large area desire (exemption from tlie hnlf-day closing, or d(?sirc 
to fix tlie closing hour at an hour not later than two, if the lo(‘al 
authority is satistied that a majority desire exemption, an order 
may be made exempting that class from the provisions cither 
wholly or in part. 

Special provisions arc made for the seasonal trade in shops at 
holiday resorts. The local authority may suspend for periods 
aggregating four months the obligation to close on the weekly 
half -holiday. 

*A shopkeeper may continue to serve customers after the time 
laid down for closing, provided he can prove that Ahe customer 
was i» the shop before tlie time when the shop was required to be 
closed. Articles may be supplied to customers after specified hours 
if required in case of illness or if required as necessary stores 
‘^for a ship on arrival or immediately before departure. 

It is made illegal to trade elsewhere than in shops in any class 
of business prescribed by order only to be carried on during certain 
times, but this is not to prevent barbers attending customers at 
their homes, the holding of an« auction sale of private effects in 
private houses, or the sale of newspapers. 

Special provision is made for fixing the hours of employment 
and meal-times •of assistants (other than the members of the 
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occupier’s family). On at least one week-day in eacK week a shop 
assistant must not be employed about the business of a shop after 
half-past one in the afternocm. This provision wull not apply to 
the week preceding a Bank Holiday if the shop assistant is not 
employed on the Bank Holiday. A notice must b(^ fixed in the 
shop by the ‘Occupier stating the. days in the wec'k on w^hich his 
assistants are not ein]>loyed after half-past one, and different days 
may be fixed for different assistants.. Occupiers of shof)s in holi- 
day resorts, wl^ere the usual wecikly closing order is suspended, 
must satisfy the local authority and notify by notices in their shops 
that they give to each of their assistants a holiday on full pay 
of not less than two weeks a year. Very definite provision is made 
for securing meal hoiu’s for the assistants. No person must bo 
employed for more than six hours without an interval of at least 
twenty minutes being allow^ed, and wdien^ the liours of employ- 
ment include the liours from 11.30 a.m. to 2.30 ji.m., an interval 
of not less than tbrec-({uarters of an hour must be allowed between 
these hours, and when', the hours of employment include the hours 
from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m., an interval of not less than half an hour 
must be allowed. If dinner is not taken on the premises an hour 
is to be allowed. 

The Act is to comi^ inlo operalion on May 1st, 1912. 

IV. Agriruliural. 

The PoiiU'nj Act (c. 11) extends the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, by enabling onlers hi be made for protecting live poultry 
from unnecessary suffering while being conveyed by land or waiter, 
and in connection with their exposure for sale and their disposal 
after sale, and for requiring the cleansing and disinfection of 
receptacles or veliicles used for the conveyance of live |.KJultry. 
Power is givgn to inspectors to examine poultry and enter prennscs 
in order to administer the provisions of this Act. , 

By the Protection of Animals Act (c. 27) certain Acts relating 
to animals and to the work of knackers are consolidated, amended 
and extended. The offence of cruelty is defined very fully. The* 
regulations and restrictions on the trade or business of a knacker 
are strengthened. A constable is to have tho^ right to enter a 
knacker’s yard at any hour when business is apparently being 
carried on in order#l!S see if the regulations are being complied 
with. A licensed horse-slaughterer may not carry on the business 
of a horse-dealer. 

An Act of the greatest ‘importance to the agricultural interest 
in Scotland is the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act (c. 49). It is 
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i,afl Act to enconrage the formation of small agricnltnral holdings in 
Scotland, and to amend the law relating to>the tenure of such 
holdings (including crofters’ holdings) ; to establish a Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland ; and for other purposes connected there- 
with. It is hoped by this Act that more of the agricultural pppu-, 
lation may be induced to remain in Scotland. In sereral counties 
the population is less now than it was in 1801. This has been 
attributed to the unsatisfactery condition of the land question and 
to the development of deer forests. The Crofters’ Acts are to be 
extended throughout Scotland to yearly agricultural tenants. A 
Scottish Land Court is to be established to consist of not more 
than five persons, one of whom must speak Gaelic. A Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland, consisting of three persons, is ap- 
pointed and charged with the general duty of promoting the in- 
terosfs of agriculture, forestry, and other rural industries in 
Scotland, and in connection with this duty it is to. collect statistics, 
make inquiries, promote and develop instruction, agricultural 
organisation and co-operation. Sums to the amount of £200,000 
are to be placed annually at the disposal of the Board. 

Far-reaching powers are given to the Land Court to facilitate 
the constitution of new holdings. When the Commissioner of 
Small Holdings is satisfied that there is a demand for small 
holdings it is his duty to negotiate wdth landlords and to prepare 
a scheme. Failing agreement with the landlord, the Board may 
intimate to him that it proposes to apply to the Land Court 
to make an order for , the constitution of new holdings, but 
before making such an order the Land Court must give all parties 
an opportunity of being heard. The Land Court will then deter- 
mine what land may be made into new holdings, and what would 
be a fair rent for each new holding. The new landholder must by 
himself, or his family, with or without hired labour, ^cultivate his 
holdiqg. The Act will come into operation on April Ist, 1912. 

V. Shipping. 

The Merchant Shipping (Seamen’s Allotment) Act (c. 8) 
removes certain doubts as to the true interpretation of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts, 1894 to 1906, in respect of the payment of 
seamen's allotment notes. It is provided that by agreement with 
the master an allotment note ijia^ be grafted to a seaman fwr 
payment of a greater sum than one-half of the wages ; Bnd pay-, 
ment at a period earlier than one month from the date of the 
agreement with 4he crew, and at int'ervals more frequent than 
one mimth. 
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The Merchant Shipping (Stevedores and Trimmers) Act (c. 41) 
enlarges the remedies of persons having claims for work done in 
connection with the stowing or discharging of ships’ cargoes or 
the trimming of coal on board ships. 

Effect is given by the Maritime Conventions Act (c. 57) to the 
two conventions signed at a Conference held in Brussels in 1910 
which dealt with collisions between vessels and with salvage. 
Section 1 provides that where by th^ fault of two or more vessels 
damage or loss* is caused to one or more of those vessels, the 
liability shall be in proportion to the degree in which each vessel 
was in fault, but if it is not possible to establish different degrees 
of fault the liability shall be apportioned equally, but no vessel 
is to bo rendered liable for any loss or damage to which her 
fault has not contributed. Where loss of life or personal injuries 
are suffered the liability of the owners is to be joint and several. 
In relajiion to salvage it is the duty of tho master or person in 
charge of a vessel, so far as he can do so without serious danger 
to his own vessel, to render assistance to every person, including 
subjects of a foreign State with whom wo may be at war, who is in 
danger at sea. 

VI. Social Reform. 

After two and a half years’ working of the Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1908 there has been passed an amending Act, the 
Old Age Pensions Act (c. 16). By Section 1 a person shall 
be deemed to have attained the age of seventy or sixty on the 
commencement of the day previous to his seventieth or sixtieth 
birthday. Section 2 amends Section 4 of the principal Act pro- 
viding for the calculation of means. It is now determined that 
in calculating the mca,ns of a person the yearly value of property 
invested or capable of investment is to be taken as one-twentieth 
part of its 'capital value ; that no account must be taken of the 
yearly value of furniture or personal effects if this total value does 
not exceed £60 ; and further that in the case of married couples ' 
living together the means of each is to be taken at half the total. 

Section 3 amends the provisions of the principal Act as tlT 
nationality and residence. The condition as to nationality is 
removed in the case of a woman who satisfies the pension 
Euthprities that she^would, but for her marriage wuth an alien, have 
fulfilled the conditions of the ptincipal Act, and that at the date 
of the receipt of an old age pension the alien is dead, or the 
niaSnriEge has been dissolved or annulled, or she has been legally 
l^parated |com or deserted by the alien. 
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Section 4r amends Section 3 of the principal Act by stating 
that relief given to a wife or relative is not to disqualify for a 
pension. Two years are now substituted for the ten years* dis- 
qualification period for persons convicted before or after the 
passing of this Act in cases where the term of imprisonment 
without the option of a fine does not exceed six weel^s. A person 
in receipt of an old age pension who is convicted of an 
offence under the first Section of the Inebriates Act, 1898, will 
be disqualified for receiving* an old age pension, for six months 
after the date of his conviction, unless the court directs to the 
contrary. 

The Labourers {Ireland) Act (c. 19) amends the law relating 
to tho purchase of labourers’ dwellings in Ireland. Sections 1 
to 4 considerably strengthen the financial provisions. Under Sec- 
tion 5, the Irish Local Government Board is empowered, on the 
rcpolt of an inspector, to order the demolition of any house occupied 
as a dwelling house by a labourer and which is ‘considered unfit 
for human habitation. If the owner fails to demolish the duty 
falls upon the local Council, and if the Council fail then the Board 
may appoint a paid officer to discharge the duty at the Council’s 
expense. 

VII. Public Services. 

The Telephone Transfer Act (c. 26) makes provision for tho 
transfer to the l\)stmaster-General of the plant, property, and 
assets, and of the staff of the National Telephone Company, and for 
the further improvement of telephonic communication. Part I. 
deals with the financial [)rovisiona. In addition to the telephone 
purchase-money a sum of i!4,00()/K)0 is granted to the Postmaster- 
General for deveIoY>ing the telephone system. Part II. deals with 
the taking over of the staff of the National IVdephone Com|:)any, 
maffing provision as tp superannuation of transferred officers. 

By the Railway Companies (Accounts and Returns^ Act (c. 34) 
the law relating to the accounts and returns of railway companies 
is amended. New schedules are prescribed of particulars of 
accounts which are to be sent in yearly to the Board of Trade 
by every railway company within sixty days of the expiration of 
the year. Incorporated companies must in addition send a copy 
to each share or debenture holder. The Board of Trade may by 
order alter or add to the particulars oontaiifcd in the schedules. 
Objections to such alterations or additions may, under certain 
conditions, be made by the railway companies. The obligation to 
prepare and subqjit half-yearly accoiftits is removed, except 
in cases where those accounts are required in confieotion 
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with any guarantee of dividend. The Act comes into operation 
on January Ist, 1918. 

Bbrtbam Wilson 


Irish Fiscal Autonomy and Direct Taxes. 

At the recent Economic Congress the unanimity of the pro- 
posals to make fiscal severance complete by the inclusion of the 
income tax in the scheme was noteworthy. The problems likely 
to arise^are not peculiar to the technical details of the British 
system, but are inseparable, by the nature of the case, from any 
system framed on the same lines, and they may therefore be 
referred to general principles and related definitely to the main 
body of economic science, according to the effects of the proposals, 
under three main heads : — • 

(1) The prevailing tendency to a closer approximation to actual 
subjective sacrifice, i.c., pure faculty. 

(2) The doctrine that may be said to emerge from recent 
experience, which places the point of maximum efficiency at the 
I^oint of maximum administration -area, with respect to difficulties 
arising under questions of («) domicile, (6) widespread business 
with centralised management, and (c) evasion. 

(3) The effects of double and differential taxation. 

The idea that an income tax system can be divided arbitrarily 
without change in character or diminution in aggregate yield, 
arises mainly from an instinctive habit of regarding the levy as 
made directly upon the personal declaration of the payer at his 
domicile, a habit which prevails even amongst those who know 
and remember upon reflection our peculiar “ Schedule ” and in- 
direct methods. The direct or total declaration method in Ger- 
many is successful chiefly by reason of the bureaucratic spirit 4hat 
dominates tlie governmental systems, and a bureaucratic thorough- 
ness that is tolerated by the people. It is the one apparent 
exception to the induction under (2) ; and the different States are 
rendered to a considerable extent independent of each other, only 
because the Federal nexus supplies the necessary width of admini^ 
stration-area. But the Schedule A tax upon an Irish farm may 
be intended to reach, by the process of deduction, a mortgagee or 
a ground landlord 4n Manaliester, who is never required to 
declare that item of income at* all, being perhaps at some point 
where the amount of his “total income’* is immaterial, between 
the limits of abatement (as a minimum) and supertax (as a 
maximum), without any “earned income” being involved. 
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If a Dublin resident receives an income of £800 from English 
lands and companies (fully taxed by deduction) , the question that 
first arises is whether the Irish Exchequer would be content to 
regard this income as “taxed” from Ireland’s point of view, to 
levy no further charge thereon, although no duty has reached Irish 
funds, and to allow the recipient full representation without taxa- 
tion. If the answer is that every income received in Ireland must 
be represented in the Irish revenue, the corollary is obvious. With 
taxation at the source continued under a divided, system — for he 
would be bold indeed who departed from it — Irish Schedule A 
must continue to be levied upon the farm already mentioned. 
Would the income therefrom in English hands be deemed “taxed ” 
as if coming from an English holding, or would it be foreign income, 
taxable as income from possessions beyond the seas? Such double 
taxation exists, of course, uixm income derived from some 
Colohies and foreign countries, but the question becomes quite 
different in degree in a case geogr!iphie.ally so close, with ihterests 
so often inlerwoven, and where the interest-yielding superiority 
of a new over an old country (sufficient, may be, to offset any 
differential disadvantage through double taxation) is absent. The 
price of the extra sum paid by the Dublin resident into the Irish 
funds might prove to be the discouragement of a London investor 
considering Irish mortgages or Land Stock, as against some 
English investment. The credit of a Dublin Government floating 
a loan in London might not be assisted by the burden of a two- 
fold tax upon the promised interest, and the whole of a tax 
intended for English investors could conceivably be shifted to the 
Irish taxpayer in the interest charges. 

Moreover, with double taxation, some special difficulties under 
2 (a) (domicile) can arise , and the “ piling up ” of income in the 
respective countries, not to bo remitted, but 8i)ent by the owner 
when resident, is likely. In the same way there m4y be a loss 
of duty as compared with the present conditions, possibly of a 
trifling character, wherever double domicile allows a division of 
income which can increase the abatements and allowances, or 
give exemptions, in each country ; but under a supertax in each 
country on the present model (with liability beginning at £60 
duty) the difference might prove very marked, although the in- 
dividual effort in each case had nql; been to obtain advantages, 
but to avoid the disadvantages of'double taxation. 

The German solution of the problem, with the somewhat 
intricate regulations for settling in which State the various items 
shall pay duty, is fnstructive, and might indicate the lines* of the 
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answer in our case, but it fails in direct application because (a) we , 
have “flat” rates, and reach faculty by abatements (which often 
can only be granted by repayment), whereas they have graduated 
categories with a fixed duty for each stage, and the amount pay- 
able in the State which has to make allowances for income derived 
in other States (and paying tax in those States) is calculated in 
a manner somewhat analogous to the way in which our Estate 
Duty grants a deduction for duties paid in certain British posses- 
sions (Finance ,Act, 1894, s. 20); and because (h), the German 
system is federally controlled— a superior authority can decide 
between States — whereas wo should liave no controlling or decid- 
ing body unless some joint committee, with powers, were set up. 
Germany’s treaty arrangement with Austria (since 1899) for 
mutual forbearance in the matter of double taxation is actually 
more in point here, until and unless the United Kingdom. has a 
federal constitution. 

It must not bo forgotten that princi])lc (1) has been the domin- 
ating feature of the evolution of our system during the f)ast twenty 
years, and that it has meant a gradual change from the impersonal 
or objective to the personal or subjective, and this means that 
the “total income” idea (upon which all practical interpretation 
of the various allowances and reliefs to approach faculty must 
depend) has developed from being a mere small excrescence upon 
the system to completely permeating it, without, at the same 
time, changing the structure of the system itself. ‘ 

If the solution of the double taxation difficulty is to be found 
in mutual exemptions, and each country agrees to forgo further 
taxation of income received from the other, the treatment of these 
sums in computing total income for abatement or supertax still 
remains a problem. If a Dublin resident has £160 per annum 
from Irish sources, and £160 per annum from English sources, 
all taxed ttotal income £320), and claims repayment on £160 
abatement, will the Dublin Exchequer bear the brunt* of the 
whole repayment, or exiiect Somerset House to forward one-half 
of the sum due? Here, although the greater impetus towards 
double domicile and “piling up” that double taxation might gi^S 
is not present, the advantage to be gained by divided claims must 
not be overlooked. 

Even the elimination qf double taxation on actual items 
of income, and the removal of*tho possibility of getting increased 
abatements, &c. , through the exclusion of the oversea items from 

^ ■' Eoonomic Aspects of laoomo Tax Change ” {M^pnomie Btvievt, October, 

1909), by thb present writer. 
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t<l»tal iocome claims (though such sums are actually reuiitted to 
the taxpayer) do not, however, prevent further effects of “deflec- 
tioij ” through differential taxation (3). It has been repeatedly and 
confidently stated that one of the boons following Irish control 
of this tax is that it can be adapted to Irish needs, and expanded 
and modified as required quite apart from English views, i.e., 
by variation of the rate and lowering the exemption limit or 
changing abatements. Postulating first an Irish exemption limit 
of d8120 against the Ei\glish dBl60, an Irish resident with £100 
salary and £60 taxed investments from Ireland (total £160), 
would be liable on £40 at the higher rate to Ireland, but 
if the £60 came from England, he would get exemption and tax 
repaid from London ; and similarly an English resident would find 
it more profitable to invest all his money in England. With such a 
postulate, the details may be varied in many ways, but the differ- 
entiftil element against the investment of capital in Ireland cannot 
be wholly removed. This results only from the “adaptation” 
of abatements, &c. , to Irish needs. If the change follows in the 
rates of tax, the effect is far more marked, because it covers the 
whole range of incomes — not merely the smaller ones — and the 
large investor is affected. If the Dublin Government has to come 
to London to raise money (even though there is no double taxa- 
tion), the imposition of a rate of tax differentially against Irish 
investment might prove to be a game not worth the candle. So 
much from the hlnglish standpoint. From the Irish, the intro- 
duction of two standards of faculty introduces many strange 
possibilities. If the Dublin resident already referred to is regarded 
as fully taxed upon his £800 from England, he is only so taxed 
if judged by the English standard of faculty, for, if judged by the 
Irish standard, he is getting off too lightly (presuming an Irish rate 
of tax higher than the English rate has been imposed), and the 
temptation to impose a direct tax upon him equal to ttte difference 
would *be irresistible, both from the point of view of the other 
residents with reference to faculty, and also to avoid a differential 
favour to investment of Dublin money “abroad ” in England; 

Skilfully as the German system avoids duplication of taxes 
by the different States upon the same items (with the mass of 
calculations and unremunerative administrative labour that is chaf- 
acteristic of it), it signally fails to avo^d a species of double taxation 
by a single State upon certain classes of income. Deceived by the 
elaborate graduations which contrast so strikingly with our fixed 
rates, some have supposed the German approach to pure faulty ■ 
to be throughout sfiperior to ours. Professor Plehn says ;. “Tlje,; 
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Prussian System comes nearest to the realisation of ,the taxation 
of faculty of any in the world.”* This may be true for the 
higher incomes, or as between incomes derived from precisely 
the same sources, but it is not so for “mixed ” incomes of moderate 
amount. From the method of assessing companies by graduation 
arises the anomaly that two incomes of the same amount, one 
derived from small companies, and the otluT from large companies, 
will actually suffer very different rates, although faculty is the 
same; or, put differently, similar dfvidends from one company 
going to form parts of incomes very different in faculty, may bear 
the same taxation. 

If the actual avoidance of double taxation involves mfitual 
forbearance in the case of all “mixed” incomes, some complicated 
scheme for sharing the cost of abatements and allowances seems 
inevitable, but the introduction of varied rates and faculty- 
standards brings further complexity if no discouragemeVrfi to 
English capital is to result, and these notes only indicate in the 
briefest way the problems that arise. 

The maximum area of administration has a wider significance, 
than the mere question of changes of domicile. Changes of 
domicile are relevant with reference to liability on foreign income 
after a certain minimum period of residence ; to such divided state- 
ments for supertax purposes, &c., through non-remittance of 
income as have been already mentioned ; or to the deliberate 
avoidance of those areas where the rate of tax is highest. 
Administrative area has an important influence upon ad- 
ministrative efficiency, and that in two ways (2 (c) ). The 
first is in a positive, informative capacity for assisting the 
authorities to assert liability, the primary, objective or “offen- 
sive” task of the administration. The second is in a negative, 
preventive capacity, secondary, subjective or defensive, in w^ich 
the administration is resisting claims upon it for multifarious 
allowances, or is engaged in checking them. The latter is. to-day 
perhaps the more important ; for the first, by fixing liability upon < 
sources of income as they are and where they are, so that it will 
filter through to recipients at the ends of the earth, is not sc* 
dependent upon area ; whereas the second, in these days of highly 
diversified incomes, silent in transit and distant in origin, cannot 
fail to be of increasing significance. 

, But the problems under 2* (6) are of great importance, and one 
illustration must suffice. A London company has a large estab- 
lishment (retail Or factory) in Ireland. At present, liability on 

' ' A 

^ Public FmcmcCf p. 187. 
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the whole j^rofits exists in London, and taxation reaches the 
shareholders (including the Irish) by deduction from dividends 
paid from fjondon. But a large part of the profits one year 
may be attributable to the Irish trade (and perhaps would suffice 
to pay the dividends of the Irish shareholders), and liability to 
a separate Irish tax would seem to be almost irresistible — the argu- 
ment for it would stand firmly on two logs, for tfie trading or 
competitive interests would seek it, and the receivers of other 
Irish incomes would expect it. Profits made in Ireland out of 
Irishmen and paid to Irishmen, but bearing no Irish taxes! In 
the following year possibly the Irish results might involve a loss, 
though the total result in London might show a profit. If this 
company is asked to make a separate return of profits in each 
country, the attempt wdll reveal many difficulties — questions re- 
lating to joint expenses are always troublesome, and others relating 
to the' prices at which goods should be invoiced when passing from 
one section to the other — that is, where the weight of profit or 
loss should be thrown— may be still mure so. These difficulties 
may be accentuated wdiere a wholesale Jiouse has also retail busi- 
nesses, and anyone familiar with accounts knows that various 
complications can arise. The matter is not made easier if the rate 
of tax being higher in one country causes some slight alienations 
of profit therefron^, because the taxpayer in his computations 
throws the ‘‘benefit of the doubt'* in such difficulties uniformly 
in one direction. German experience can be cited for some of the 
difficulties arising through branch profits being kept down by 
consignments from the parent establishment being made at 
highest possible prices. 

One of the avowed objects of the advocates of cx)mplete fiscal 
autonomy is to reduce to a minimum the area in which points of 
friction and difficulty can }>ossibly arise. Although none of the 
problems in a divided tax area are actually insolubles^ the whole 
positiega may possibly call for drastic criticism in relation to one 
such objective as this. The prospects, after reflection , inevitably 
bring to mind as peculiarly applicable to the case in point, 
*JVofes8or Seligman's solution for the United States, wffiere the 
ramification of large businesses over many separate States is such 
a dominating feature, viz., that a successful income tax must be 
federally administered over the whole area, and some satisfactory 
basis adopted for the distribution^ 6f the proceeds amongst the 
various States.^ 

^ **The Relations oj State and Federal Finance,” North American Bevieu)^ 
November, 1909. 
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Some cognate difficulties arise in connection with Estate 
Duties, if the division extends the area in which separate treat- 
ment is given to items which would otherwise form part of one 
estate, and the graduated scale is therefore affected (either for 
foreign property as under the Finance Act, 1894, s. 2, or for 
Colonial property, s. 20), but they are more easily met, and these 
notes, briefly indicating some of the difficulties inherent in a 
complex system of income taxation, will perhaps also suffice to 
suggest that simplicity may not be a ‘governing feature in all the 
stages towards Irish fiscal autonomy. 

J. C. Stamp 

Doctors and Insurance in Germany. 

The relations between sickness societies and doctors are not 
less acute in Germany than in this country. And the. new 
German^ insurance law promises to make them still more acute. 
But Germany has behind her over twenty-five years of experience 
of compulsory sickness insurance, and, although she has not 
yet solved the problem of making satisfactory arrangements for 
medical service, enough should have hapiiened in that stretch of 
time to enable the impartial observer to discern the direction in 
which the solution will probably lie, and to extract lessons for a 
country just about to tread the thorny uplands of compulsory 
insurance. In this note I propose briefly to set out some of the 
principal suggestions as regards medical arrangements which 
may be drawn from the history of insurance against sickness in 
Germany. 

L Income Limit . — This question has been rendered acute by 
the new law which brings within the range of compulsory insur- 
ance persons with incomes not exceeding J6125 a year, w^hereas 
the previous^ limit for certain classes was .£100. The organii^ed 
doctors assert stridently that they will not treat on ordinary 
insurance terms any persons with income exceeding the ol(f limit 
who are insured because of the extension of the limit. 

The problem is still in the cauldron and not yet cooked, so 
I will not deal with it further liere, since my object is to extract 
the lessons of German experience. It is not difficult to suggest 
a way out, and, with a little sweet reasonableness on both sides, 
it should not be very Onerous k) arrive at a solution. But it must 
be admitted that the situation* at present is strained and the 
immediate outlook threatening. 

11. Remunefation . — Doctors prefer payment by fees accord- 
ing to ’services rendered. Societies strive ^for payment by 
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salaries, or at least by capitation payments — so much per 
member per annum. The practice differs considerably, and 
there are several other varieties of form of payment. There 
is much to be said for the, views both of the doctors and of 
the societies. A compromise is the natural outcome, and has 
been attained in many districts. A society, or a federation of 
societies, arranges with an association of the local doctors for the 
treatment of members on payment of an annual capitation fee. 
The association then distributes the total amount of the capitation 
fee among the practising doctors in such manner as may seem fit. 
A system of this kind is now in force in tho case of some of 
the largest sickness societies of Germany — Leipsic, with some 
200,000 members, Munich, Frankfort-Main, Stuttgart, to name 
only a few. The details differ, including the manner in which 
the amounts are divided among the participating doctors, but the 
general principle is the same. In addition to the capitation 
payments, extra fees may be paid for special • services^for in- 
stance, serious operations. The caiutation payment is also 
exclusive of hospital treatment. 

Two incidental advantages of this system are (i) that it allows 
of the free choice of doctor, which is still a serious bone of con- 
tention in many parts of Germany ; (ii) that it eases the problem 
of control, as will be shown later. 

III. Control.— An ever-burning question of insurance is the 
control of the proceedings of doctors. 1 1 is vital to societies that 
doctors should give proper treatment, and that they should not 
give certificates of inability to work or prescriptions too com- 
placently. It is important to doctors that they should have 
sympathetic, understanding siqiervision, and not be hampered 
or bullied by persons ignorant of their difficulties. In 
Gqfmany the hard pressure of circumstances has hammered 
out what seems a fair solution, which follows oir> the system 
under* which societies treat, not with individual doctors, but with 
the local association of doctors. 

(u) The primary control over the practising doctors is exer- 
cised through their association, which appoints a committee (or 
committees) for the purpose. The committee deals with charges 
against doctors, and the society makes its complaints against an 
individual doctor, not to the doctor, but to*the committee o| bii® 
association. % 

{b] A conciliation pommittee, composed of equal repreaentl- 
tives of the society (or federation) apd of the doctors, settlfcs 
disputes and diseftsses matters of common interest. 
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|‘{c) An arbitration committee is appointed to act as a court of 
appeal. '.It must contain an equal number of representatives 
oS both sides, and, possibly, also some impartial independent 
members. At Leipsic, for instance, the committee consists of 
three representatives of the society, three of the doctors, and 
three local government officials, one of the latter being the chair- 
man. At Frankfort, the committee does not contain independent 
members, but if the parties cannot come to terms, an umpire is' 
chosen— by lot if agreement as to the* person to be appointed is 
not secured otherwise. 

Such a scheme of organisation as that outlined, and there are 
many such in Germany, with local variations, is admirably 
devised to reconcile conflicting interests and to secure settlement 
of disputes before they reach the stage of acuteness which leads 
to danger. It appears generally to give satisfaction. 

In addition, societies employ confidential advisers — sometimes 
chosen ifi consultation with the doctors’ association — to advise 
them generally in their work, and to perform various other 
services best done by a doctor standing in a particular position 
of trust to the society, such as the examination of patients sus- 
pected of malingering and of patients recommended for special 
treatment. Arrangements are devised so that these confidential 
advisers shall work amicably with the doctors’ association. 


IV. 

Summarising briefly the main tendencies of the facts stated, 
they go to show that : — 

(1) Societies (or other insurance authorities) should treat with 
organised groups (corporations) of doctors for the treatment of 
members; and 

(2) payment for treatment should be made to the corporation < 

(3) to be divided among the individual doctors as seems good 
to the corporation. 

(4) Control over doctors should be exercised mainly through 
the corporation. 

(5) There should be systematic means for settling the inevit- 
able disputes. 

* Incidentally, it will be readily seen that, quite apart from 
.insdlihoe, such a scheme is big with promise of a new develops 
mfut in medical organisation. * 

I. G. Gibbon 
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Thb Future ob Trade Unionism. 

In every trade union there are, roughly, four classes of men.' 
There is, of course, no broad line of division between these classes, 
and the proportion of members in each class varies considerably 
in different unions. But looking at the world of trade uhionism 
as a whole, one can say that on the average— 

(1) About 20 per cent,, of the members of trade unions are 
“dead-heads,” more or less passive members, some of whom look 
upon the union as little more than a sick benefit society. These 
men very rarely attend a meeting of the society ; a small number 
of them are members only because they have been to some degree 
coerced to join. 

(2) About 60 per cent, of the members are genuine trade 
unionists, men who thoroughly believe in the virtues of collective 
bargaining and in the principles of combination. ^ 

(3) About 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, of the members are 
men who, in addition to being good convinced trade unionists, 
have also a keen mental vigour and an inclination towards 
politics. These men, who have been the salt of the trade union 
movement, tend to become Socialists; they are often members 
of the local I.L.P. They are often the delegates from their 
unions to the local trades councils. Most of the representatives 
of Labour on local governing bodies are men of this class. 

(1) 5 to 10 per cent, of the members aro “irreconcilables,” 
men who have faith in nothing save their own energies; they 
usually call themselves revolutionary Socialists; they claim to 
be Marxists (ignoring the fact that Marx repudiated and detested 
the idea of revolution) ; they take up each of the new revolu- 
tionary doctrines as it arises and propagate it vehemently. At 
{R'esent they are calling themselves Industrial Unionists and 
Syndicalists. 

It is now to be noted that each of these sections in the trade 
union movement has been sharply goaded by the events of the 
last three or four years. 

The ** dead-heads ” have been aroused by the steady rise in 
prices. Their souls are in their pockets, and, if not in so n^y 
words, they have realised that the man who is now eardbg 20s.' 
per week oould have bought with it godds to the value <|e 218 ,• 
fifteen years a^o. 

The “unionists” have by the same fact had, not their 
wages reduced,^ but also their faith In collective b'arg^fi*g^tg)d 
in eombinatbn rudely shaken. “Trade unions exist', tit im|ii!t>ve 
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wages aod conditions of labouir,” they say. "But our real wages 
are less and our conditions are not much better.” Clearly there 
ie something wrong with unionism. 

The “politicians” who have more or loss unanimously prac- 
tised the precepts of John Stuart Mill’s followers, and have 
urged their unions to take political action, to gain an influence 
in legislation, to prefer working through Parliament to using the 
strike — these men are stung to anger, not only by high prices, 
but by the Osborne judgment. T&cir activities, their most 
cherished ideals,* are suddenly declared illegal, and the fabric 
which has been built up by two generations of earnest, patient, 
long-suffering politicians is seriously endangered. 

The “irreconcilables ” have been further infuriated by what 
appears to them to be the futility of the Labour party in Parlia- 
ment. “The Labour party is a mere wing of the Liberal party. It 
has been captured by the capitalists. We always said that 
nothing •but strikes, and strikes, and more strikes, would be of 
any use to the workers. We always knew that nothing but a 
fierce acceptance of the class war would be any good. We have 
always preached red revolution, and now we are proved to be 
right.” Such is the cry of that small minority, whose vehemence 
often leads thoughtless people into believing that they really do 
represent trade unionism. 

Certainly there has been some excuse for that belief during 
the past year, for such cries have been very prevalent. But in 
view of the events indicated above, would it not have been 
remarkable if there had not been serious discontent and unrest? 
And would it not have been even more remarkable if that unrest 
had not been generally expressed in the terms of “the irrecon- 
cilables”? It was not BO much that men suddenly came to 
believe in Syndicalism, in revolution, in violence. It was simply 
that their diSfcontent found expression in the terms of revolution ; 
just as in any State where there is political and economic uhrest 
the form of expression is usually, and probably will continue to 
be, Bepublicanism. 

Indeed, the majority of trade unionists are far from being 
,:mTplutionaries; they belong to all political parties, and it is very 
, unlike,^ tbit the trade union movement will become prepon- 
dera^gly even Socialiit. Whftt is much more likely is that the 
aotmtiee of most of the keener fninds in the movement will be 
deypted to reaffirming and extending the true principles of trad© 

exceptional value has, in fact, lllmoSt suddenly 

£•2 
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been applied to trade unionists. Economists have for some years 
been studying what is called “the Trust movement,** and have 
long been familiar with the fact that most of the largest English 
industries are under the more or less complete control of com- 
binations of employers. But the English trade unionist has only 
just begun to realise that opposing his 1,300 unions there are now 
1,200 combinations of employers. In other words, while the 
trade union movement has been concentrating the greater part 
of its energies on political action, the employers have been 
stealing trade union thunder and practising very effectively the 
principles of combination and collective bargaining. 

The revelation of these developments is already having a 
remarkable effect. All sections of unionists, save possibly the 
“dead-heads,*^ receive from it a powerful motive to advocate 
federation or amalgamation. All sections are quite prepared to 
believe that what the employers have adopted must be advan- 
tageous. The true unionist has his faith ' in his ^principles 
strangely confirmed. The “political ** member has always desired 
increased membership and federation. The “irreconcilables ** 
have longed for the sympathetic strike and the general strike. 

Thus there is beginning a great agitation for federation and 
amalgamation. The “irreconcilables** themselves have actually 
begun to realise that the general strike is impossible until the 
unions in allied industries are linked up into one organisation. 
Formerly, as industrial unionists advocating a combination of 
wage-earners irrespective of trades, they tended to look upon exist- 
ing unions as obstructive vested interests. But now it becomes 
clear that the necessary policy is that, for example, all the unions 
of men working in the iron and steel industries shall either 
federate and form a joint committee for strike purposes, while 
utill retaining their identity and autonomy for all other objects, 
or shall actually amalgamate, join the Amalgamjfted Society of 
Engineers, and form one great union for all purposes. 

This is the real significance of the seamen’s, dockers*, and 
carters’ strike, which has been a wonderful object-lesson in the 
principles of federation of all the chief sections of those workers 
engaged in transport. This, again, is the value to trade unionists 
of the strike of railway workers, in which the four chief unions 
acted together. And although, both ^hese strikes contained 
elements that can hardly be sfttributed to trade unionism, there 
can be no doubt that their effect on the resurgent policy of trade 
unionists will be immense. 

It must ndf be imagined that this policy of federation and 
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amalgamation is new. The idea was mooted by Eobert Owen, 
and in 1860 had already made possible the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers. The principle also lies behind the formation of 
the Trades Union Congress and the General Federation of Tmde 
Unions. But hitherto its advocacy has been little more than half- 
hearted. It was scotched partly by the growing political activities 
of the unions in the attempt to form a Parliamentary Labour 
party. Thus the few amalgamations that have taken place have 
been spasmodic and only very moderately successful, even with 
the engineers. 

But present conditions in the industrial world are very 
different. Everything, and in particular the similar policy of 
the employers, seems to point the unions to the plan of forming 
ultimately some seven or eight immense groups of unions, each 
group representing one groat industry — the iron and steel traces, 
the building trades, the mining industries, the textile workel-s, 
and so on* Already there seems to be an approach to completion 
of the negotiations for the amalgamation of the Trades Union 
Congress and the General Federation of Trade Unions. Already 
the four independent unions of railway workers are on the brink 
of coalescence, and there can be no doubt that in the near future 
much oratory, much vehemence, and much money, will be ex- 
pended by trade unionists in pushing what is, after all, the 
genuine basis of trade unionism. The Secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions (Mr. W. A. Appleton) has already 
set the tune in a pamphlet entitled The Trade Union Movement, 
and the wisdom with which federation is advocated may be 
gauged by the fact that Mr. Appleton foresees the difficulties of 
converting the paid officials of smaller societies which may be 
absorbed : he wisely advocates that all such displaced faithful 
servants must either be found posts of equal security or be com* 
pensated, postSbly by a pension. 

A further fillip to the movement is provided by the Chan- 
cellor’s concessions to small societies under his Insurance Bill. 
Even the State is going to give them every inducement to link 
themselves up with other allied societies. 

What the results will be it would, of course, be foolish to 
predict. But speculation is not out of place here; and it is 
suggestive to ask whether the t^de union movement will be able 
to maintain two strenuous lines oS propaganda : (1) its political 
Work, (2) its severe new union activity. The federated societies 
will, of course, save expense by their coalescence, but it is very 
doubtful .whether they can find money enough,* and, what is 
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much more important, leaders enough to run the two campaigns. 
It must always be remembered, too, that the bulk of the members 
are not actively enthusiastic about the utilisation of their societies 
by the Labour party. The question is further complicated by 
the fact of payment of members of Parliament, and it really 
seems as if, even though the Osborne judgment be completely 
reversed, the unions as such may be driven to take less and less 
part in politics, and that tbe Labour party will become more and 
more definitely a Socialist party, depending for ij;s support mainly 
on local branches of the I.L.P., on Clarion Fellowships and the 
other Socialist organisations. 

What, however, does seem quite clear is that trade unionism 
is going to gain an enormous access of strength if it really takes 
up once more its old policy of amalgamation and makes it effec- 
tive-, It is quite possible, indeed, that for a few years the political 
activity of the unions may be partly diverted to this kind of 
propaganda ; but the ultimate gain of strength and wealth will 
almost certainly enable them to devote in the long run far more 
effort and money to the support of their own candidates. 

In any case, it is certain that no legislation against the right 
to strike can hinder very effectively the growth of power of trade 
unions. Such legislation may make union leaders a little less 
ready to advocate a strike ; but no law can compel men to work 
if they do not wish, no law can effectively punish all the members 
of a large union. In fact, any attempts to get such legislation 
partake very much of the nature of religious persecution ; the 
more men are oppressed by such laws the more determined will 
be their resistance. 

Thus, on all counts it seems better to be prepared for 
a great revival of trade unionism, and to look rather for more 
febour disputes than for less, unless, indeed, the employers 
make genuine attempts to remove the grievances under which the 
gresSt majority of workers believe themselves to be labouring. 

H. Allsopp 

Uuskin College^ Oxford. ^ 


The Cost of Food to the Consumee. 

The following particulars r§garding the retail prices charged 
in an inland residential town for certain articles of food are 
based upon dealings with a firm of grocers and a butcher. Both 
shops do a good, and in the case o*f the grocers a very large, 
family trade. The period covered by the accounts for groceries 
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is seventeen years, and in those for meat nearly eleven years. 
The articles supplied were of a uniformly good quality, such as 
would be required in households comfortably off. Stress is laid 
on this matter of uniform quality, as it is essential to the value of 
the present record. 

Beginning with the cost of meat, at the commencement of 
1902 prices per pound stood as follows :~ 



d. • 

5 . d. 

Boiled ribs of beef 

... 10 Beef steak 

1 0 

Leg of mutton ... *. 

... 10 J Mutton chops 

1 0 

Leg of pork 

8 Rolled veal 

11 


In December of the same year pork rose to 9d. , and stood at 
that price till January, 1907, when it rose to lOd. No further 
change has taken place. With the exception of a brief rise to 
Is. Id. in 1902, the price of chops has not varied, and is^now 
(November, 1911) the same as ten years ago. Leg of mutton 
remained stationary until January, 1904, when it fell to lOd., but 
rose in the following April to lOJd., and in January, 1905, to lid. 
It fell back the next June to lO^jd., and has since stood still. 
Beef rose to lOJd. in May, 1902, but fell back to lOd. in October 
of the same year. At this price, with the exception, of a brief 
rise to lOJd. in July, 1910, it has since remained. Similarly, 
beef steak rose to Is. Jd. in the spring and to Is. 2d. in the 
summer of 1902, but fell back to Is. id. in February, 1903, and 
has undergone no subsequent change. Rolled veal rose to Is. in 
1905, and continues at that price. Veal cutlet is dearer. 

The record of dealings in groceries begins in September, 1894. 
At that date prices per pound for the articles in most constant 
use were as follows ; — 



s. d. 

4 . d. 

Pure ooflee 

1 8 Tea (black) 

2 0 

Oheese 

10 Lump sugar 

^ 

Fresh butter • 

1 3 Smoked bacon 

... lOdE. to U(i. 


At the beginning of 1896 coffee rose to Is. lOd. a pound* and 
has ever since oscillated between the two prices, though the lower 
rate of Is. 8d. has been the more usual. Neither changes of 
season nor such public events as the Boer War appear to have 
influenced these variations. Tea, as a rule Mazawattee, has had 
a much wider range. The usual price has been 28. (now and then 
falling to Is. 6d.), buf it has •touched 2s. 2d. in 1898 and 1904. 
On the second occasion, the duty had just been Raised from 6d. 
to 8d. ^n the pound, and this may have caused the rise, but t^e 
price had fallen back to *28. in January, 1905— some months; 
th^forc, before the duty was reduced in that year to 6d, 
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In the case of sugar, the imposition of an import duty in 1901 
did not affect the pried-, which continued steady at 2jd. a pound 
for ten years from the commencement of the record. In Septem- 
ber, 1904, lump sugar for the first time rose to 3d., and remained 
at that price till February, 1905, when it went up to SJd., its 
highest figure. In May it fell back to 3d., and in September of 
the same year to its old price of 2Jd. Early in 1908 it stood 
again at 3d., but fell to 2Jd. in May, the duty having been 
reduced. Since then the price has oscillated between 2Jd. and 
3d., and is now (January, 1912) at the higher figure. 

The quality of the cheese consumed varied so much during 
the earlier years that a record of prices would be valueless. 
Gruyfere cheese fell from Is. in 1903 to lOJd. in 1906, touched 
Is. Id. in 1907, stood at Is. during the next three years, and last 
summer was again Is. Id. Dutch cheese rose from 8Jd. in 1908 
to 9d. in 1910, and to 9|d. last April. 

The articles which have exhibited the greatest variatidns have 
been butter and bacon. The fluctuations in butter have been 
chiefly seasonal, and have pursued a fairly regular cycle within 
each year. It has invariably been cheapest in the latter half of 
May or the beginning of June, when pastures are at their greenest 
and grass most abundant, that is to say, just before hay harvest. 
The annual maximum has usually been in midwinter, but in 1899, 
and again in 1906, it occurred about Michaelmas after a spell of 
heat and drought. The actually highest price reached during the 
whole period of seventeen years was Is. 7d. This occurred during 
a very severe and long-continued frost, in February, 1895. It 
has been Is. 5d. or Is. 6d. in every other winter except in 1904-5, 
when it did not rise above Is. 4d. The bottom price of lOd. 
occurred in June, 1896. In other years it was lid. until 1901, 
when it did not fall below Is., and this has been the minimum 
in every subsequent year except 1902, when it wasTs. Id. On 
the wdiole, taking one year with another, butter has manifested 
no general tendency to rise until the drought of last summer. 
The price was already Is. 6d. in August, 1911, continuing at this 
figure until December, and is now Is. 4d. 

Bacon fell gradually from lid. a pound at the end of 1894 
to 9d. at the beginning of 1896. From that date till the end of 
1897 the price, with occasional fluctuations, moved up to lOJd. 
The price, for bacon of the samep quality, has not been so low as 
9d; since April, 1897. It varied between lOd. and lOJd. until 
October, 1900, when it reached lid., and continued to moun^ bp 
till it touched iB.'dd. in July, 1901. It continued at Is. or. Is. Id, 
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until November,; 1902, when it dropped to lid., and a period of 
corresponding cheapness, with prices between lOd. and 11 Jd., 
and only once touching Is., set in and lasted till March, 1905. 
During the summer of that year the price was generally Is. , and in 
the following winter lljd. From April, 1906, it rose gradually to 
Is. OJd. and Is. Id. From January to April, 1907, it was Is., 
and thereafter almost invariably Is. Id. until November, when 
it declined, and during the first half of 1908 stood at lid. or 
lljd. In July it rose to Is., and in September to Is. Id., but in 
November gradually dropped to 11 Jd., the price going back to 
Is. in March, 1909. In May it rose to Is. IJd., and in July to 
Is. 2d., and to Is. 2id. in September. Again it dropped as 
winter approached to Is. , and during the first half of 1910 shifted 
a good deal between lOJd. and Is. Id. At the end of August of 
that year it touched la. 3d., its highest point during the whole 
series of years. Since then the price has usually hovered between 
Is. Id. "and Is. 2d., but a decline has set in, and the present 
price is Iljd. A general tendency has asserted itself of late years 
for bacon to be dearest at the end of summer and cheapest during 
the winter months. 

Thus there appears to have been no mjirked rise of late locally 
in the price of fresh meat (which for the most part is killed in 
the town itself). The upward movement was chiefly in evidence 
between 1902 and 1905. The principal rise has been in pork, 
which went up 25 per cent, between 1901 and 1907, but has since 
remained steady. Next to pork, bacon has risen most. Pressed 
beef has risen within the last three years from Is. Id. to Is. 3d. 
the 2-lb. tin. Butter has remained at a high price longer than 
usual during the last few months. Other changes have not been 
marked. 

C. H. d’Fj. Lbppington 

January , 191g. 


The Ehenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate. 

The Ehenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, the combination of 
colliery firms, which since 1893 has controlled almost the whole 
of the coal, coke, briquettes and bye-products produced in the 
“fiuhr District ” (Germany’s chief coalfield) is, without doubt, 
one of the most remarkable .organisations in modern industry. 
Unique in many respects, it has*been rightly termed “the largest 
and most effective combination in Europe, if not, indeed, in the 
whole world. . . ^ The very existence of such a combination 

V,S. IhdmtruU Commiuitm Renort. Vol. xriii. Introdu^on and Ohan. v. 
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is indeed a source of considerable wonder to those acquainted 
with the ** fighting trade prevailing throughout the English 
coalfields, and the inglorious career of combination schemes 
therein, ever since the dissolution of the Newcastle Vend in 
1844. The difficulties to be encountered are only too well known 
to those connected with the English trade. 

The agreement upon which the Ehenish-Westphalian Syndi- 
cate is based expires in 1915, and for some time already, coal 
producers, and the general public in Germany as well, have been 
anxiously discussing the prospects of its renewal.* Their anxiety 
is all the greater owing to the uncertainty as to the renewal of 
the Stahl werksverband, which expires in 1912; for it is believed 
that both syndicates must stand or fall together. The debdch 
which would follow the dissolution of either has drawn the 
attention of the Government to the matter. It is openly 
maintained by prominent coalowners that the Government 
will insist upon the renewal of the Coal Syndicate, • as an 
organisation essential to the welfare of the industry and those 
dependent upon it. The Prussian Secretary of State for Com- 
merce has stated that the Government was even ready to become 
a member of the Syndicate, provided it received sufficient 
guarantees for the protection of the interests of the public ; and 
that its renewal was desirable on grounds of common economic 
interests, since its dissolution would greatly affect the 
position of German industries, workmen, individual com- 
munities, and even the revenue interests of the State.”' 
The Government has already compelled the renewal of the 
Potash Syndicate (of which it is a member), and this precedent 
is being freely quoted. Of late years the Syndicate has been 
strengthening its position, and its policy as regards output and 
prices has received considerable attention. Whatever its future 
may be, the present juncture seems convenient for sk^me indica- 
tion of^a few general conditions which have determined its success- 
* ful development up to the present. 

The events which led up to its formation are briefly as follows. 
•The colliery firms of Rhenish- Westphalia had suffered very 
severely from their mutual competition and consequent irregularity 
of production. Increasing prices greatly stimulated production; 
with the receding tide producers undercut *each other recklessly, 
and reluctant to, reduce output, agjgravated the ensuing depression. 
This led to a period of experiment with various forms of com* 

• 

^ Cp. Diplomatic Consular BeportSf Germany, 1911, Cd. 6466—166, pp. 13, 16 
and passim. 
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binatiori from 1877 onwards. Finally in 1898 (a time of severe 
depression), the Ehenish- Westphalian Coal Syndicate was estab- 
lished to combine all the colliery firms in Bhenish-Westphalia. In 
1903 the Syndicate was renewed upon a much firmer basis to 
continue until 1915, the Coke and Briquette Syndicates being 
merged with it. 

Its avowed objects are the cessation of price competition, the 
regulation of production between the jncmbers, and the attainment 
of lucrative if rnodcrate prices whereby fluctuations of output and 
prices may be minimised. So far, these aims have been realised 
to a surprising degree. The “Euhr District” produces about 
60 per cent, of Germany's coal output ; in 1910 its production was 
86,846,599 tons, of which only 5,492,257 tons came from non- 
syndicated mines — fiscal and private.^ The increased coal export 
falls largely to the credit of the Syndicate.'^ ^ 

The organisation by which the aims of the Syndicate are at- 
tained may be explained briefly thus. To eliminate mutual com- 
petition, the Syndicate acts as a corporate sales agency for all the 
products put on the market by member firms. It is registered 
as a joint stock company, with a nominal capital of 900,000 
marks (in shares of 300 marks each), held exclusively by 
the combined firms, and invested for the most part in a 
transport undertaking. From its palatial headquarters at 
Essen the Syndicate carries on the purchase and sale of 
coal, coke and briquettes, the acquisition of mining land and 
shares, and the operation of any enterprises concerned with the 
storage, sale, transportation, or extended production of mining 
products.^ It has the ordinary organs of the “ Actiengesell- 
schaft” — the General Assembly, Supervisory Board, and Execu- 
tive Committee, each with the usual powders and functions. By 
a contract with the member firms, individually, it undertake^^ to 
purchase aiid sell the whole of their products under agreed terms. 
Purchases can be made from firms outside the combination/should 
necessity arise. 

The “General Assembly ” elects annually a third of the Super- 
visory Board composed of nine members, each 300 mark share* 
carrying the right to one vote. This Board appoints the Execu- 
tive Committee, and exercises general supervision over the 
Syndicate’s operatioifs, Th« latter committee, consisting of four 
members, carries out the chief functions of the Syndicate, 
the purchase and sale of the members’ products, the determina- 

• 

^ IHplomatie and Consular Beports for Germany^ 1911, 6465-166, pp. 68-79, 

* Ibid, p. 71. » Eegulations of the Syndicate. 
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tion of accounting prices for purchases, and actual selling prices, 
the auditing of the accounts of member firms, and the proposal 
of fines for detected breaches of agreements; also4he suggestion 
of levies upon the member firms to cover the expenses of the 
Syndicate, which has no profits or losses in the ordinary seftse. 

For the organisation of sales the Syndicate is divided into 
four departments, each controlling specified areas. A special 
selling agency deals with all orders under 6,000 tons, according 
to the locality. The wholesale dealers in competitive districts 
are organised by the Syndicate into “Ivohlenkontore,” and given 
exclusive rights over the Syndicate’s products, conditumally and 
under its direct control. Such companies are located at Dortmund, 
Bremen, Cassel, Hannover, Magdeburg, Utrecht, and a<J Diissel- 
dorf for the Ehine trade. Price-cutting among the wholesale 
dealers and middlemen is prevented, for the Syndicate prescribes 
minutely the conditions under which they shall deal in its 
products, and thus regulates their distribution completely.* 

The combined collieries contract to sell all t/fieir products to 
the Syndicate, and to join with it fo^tue interii.nce of certain 
organisations, and regulations for carrying on the trade, which are 
to receive implicit observance. The former comprise a General 
Assembly of mineowners, which meets monthly and elects annually 
two executive organs — an Advisory Council and a “Commission" 
for fixing the allotments of member firms out of the total output. 
The General Assembly also fixes the total volume of production, 
and the compensation or fines for members who fall short of or 
exceed their allotted quotas, and manages the holding of shares in 
the Syndicate. One vote is allowed for every 10,000 tons of 
production. 

The mineowners elect the members of the Advisory Council — 
on^member for every 1,000,000 tons of output. This body finally 
determines the assessment of levies and penalties suggested by the 
Executive Committee of the Syndicate, fixes the general price 
policy, hears appeals from mineowners, and suggests the members 
of the “ Participation Committee.” This latter Committee consists 
of txyo technical experts, a merchant, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Syndicate, and it allots to the member 
collieries their shares in the total output determined by the 
General Assembly of the mineowner^. ^ 

To guide the organs of the combination in their general policy 
a series of specific regulations are observed. 

First as to the penalties for breaches of agreements 
by the memberai there is a maximum of 1,000 marlto 
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for all save evasions of the selling agreement, for which 
the fine is 60 marks per ton. The selling mines are 
responsible for the supply, weight, and quality of coal, &c., 
contracted for. The assessment of levies to meet current 
expenses is made according to a fixed scale of outputs. All accounts 
are settled monthly. “Normal’’ prices, fixed by the Advisory 
Committee, must guide the Syndicate’s Executive in fixing the 
prices at which it buys from the collieries and effects sales. Excess 
of the selling prices over purchase prices goes to the mine supply- 
ing the products. Losses on coal sold cheaply in competitive 
areas are met by general levies. 

No mine can increase its “participation” unless trade con- 
ditions allow a general increase, or those of other mines are 
“bought out.” Voluntary reduction of participation is allowed on 
one month’s notice. The cost of extending the interests jof the 
Syndicate by the purchase of virgin coal measures, transport 
rights, *mining shares, &c., are met by general levies.^ 

The fact of vital importance is that the various agreements 
of the Syndicate are legally recognised and enforceable. They 
are therefore actually binding and effective, not merely nominal 
as in many English temporary combinations. This circumstance, 
the strict definition of rights and obligations, and the provision 
made for every conceivable emergency contribute to the efficient 
restriction of competition. 

So far, the operation of the Syndicate has been very successful. 
Its price policy varies in competitive and non-competitive regions. 
In the former, e.gr., Holland, Belgium, Baltic and Mediterranean 
ports, it is mainly determined by the state of foreign] com- 
petition. In the latter areas, the price policy is determined 
according to the industrial ’’conjunctur ” of Ehenish- Westphalia. 
The prices fixed by the Syndicate are, in the main, the official 
prices throtighout the coalfield, and owing to its predominant 
influence they do not follow the fluctuations of industrial ^^ctivity 
as closely as do coal prices in England. Its power over coke 
and briquette prices is a valuable asset. 

As regards output, the Syndicate’s policy is determined accord-* 
ing to industrial demands, the state of imports and exports, and 
the weather. The “participations” of the member firms are 
allotted according to 4heir pf oductive capacity ; their actual pro- 
duction is regulated proportioflately, accordfog to the state of 


^ This has tended greatly t^ increase the community of interest between the 
syndicate firms. It really creates an element of permiment union and holds 
memhets together. 
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trade. The Syndicate aims at that production which is “profit- 
ably,” rather than what is “technically” possible. The fixing of 
participations involves the principle of restricting supply accord- 
ing to demand, although most admit that the supply has been 
adequate so far. 

The policy of the Syndicate has been favourable to the develop- 
ment of the industry generally. The “Euhr District” is second 
to none in technique, in organisation of production and distribu- 
tion, in economical dcvelopnlent of resources, in export trade, &c. 

Originally the Syndicate had little connection* with questions 
of labour. Of late years much joint action has been taken 
in such matters. Large expenditures are made for providing 
dwellings, washing arrangements for the workmen, as well as 
for mooting the various social burdens — insurance, “Knappschaft,” 
contributions, &c. The Syndicate luis recently established 
“Labour Exchanges,” through which alone miners are engaged, 
for the purpose of chcclving irregularities on the part of workmen. 
It is significant to note that wages, conditions of employment, and 
living are higher in the “Kuhr” than in any other coalfield in 
Germany. 

The conditiofis which have undoubtedly favoured the develop- 
ment of the Syndicate are various. The natural location of coal 
measures in Germany is highly favourable. Coal is worked chiefly 
in throe districts, all situated in Prussia, viis., Rhenish- Westphalia, 
Upper Silesia, and the “Saar” District (South-West Rhine 
Province). Small deposits are mined in Saxony, Lower Silesia, 
and the “Aachen District.” Coal is not distributed over a large 
number of important coalfields as in England, where one can 
compete with another according to the trend of prices. The 
“ Ruhr ” is practically independent of competition from the other 
coalfields of Germany, supplies the bulk of the local demand from 
industries in Prussia, and holds the greater part o# the export 
trade.^ 

‘ Moreover, the Ruhr coalfield is very much concentrated in area, 
and the measures are fairly uniform in character. Consequently 

* the colliery firms are not only in close touch with one another, 
but their conditions of production and distribution are much alike. 
The determination of a satisfactory basis of agreement* is thus 
greatly facilitated. , ^ 

The quality of the “ Ruhr ” coals gives producers in this district 
a further advantrsge in the market. They are of greater value for 
steaming, manufacturing, or gas pur()p6eB than those of other 
districts. Iliiese#'” protective advantages” are increased by the 
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position of Kuhr prciducers in the matter of transport. Their 
proximity to the chief centres of consnmption, and also to those 
important means of distribution— the Ehine for Swiss, internal, 
and coastwise trade, and the Dortmund-Ems Canal for Baltic and 
North Sea trade — is a further differential advantage. The in- 
terests of the Syndicate in transport companies, its monopolistic 
control over the wholesale trade, and the favourable rates granted 
to Kuhr coals by the State railways, further increase the natural 
advantages it possesses as regards trans})ort facilities. 

The firms in* the Syndicate are favourably situated as regards 
both “potential ” and “actual ” competition. By means of levies 
upon the members, it has purchased controlling interests in un- 
workcd measures. The restriction of production checks the rash 
development of new properties beyond market needs and to the 
loss of existing firms. 

The existing colliery firms arc comj)aratively few in nunlber. 
For many years a process of consolidation has been reducing their 
number, and increasing their size. This is partly the result of 
the natural tendency towards the centralised production of coal 
made necessary by modern conditions of the industry ; partly the 
result of the consolidation of interests which has been resorted 
to by large firms to increase their participations, those of small 
firms having been “bought out.” The extension of Syndicate 
interests by means of joint levies has led to such a fusion of 
terests, that even were the Syndicate dissolved, a strongly placed 
union of mining interests would remain. 

Not only are the Euhr firms few in number, but production is 
highly concentrated between them. Twenty firms produce close 
upon 2,000,000 tons apiece, six of the largest produce over 
29,000,000 tons of coal between thera.^ The total production in 
1911 was 86,846,599 tons ; the important firms in the Ruhr number 
about sixty-ffve, 93*5 per cent, of the output coming from Syndicate 
firms,^ Another very favourable condition for effective combina- 
tion is thus fulfilled. 

The admirable organisation and impartial administration of 
the Syndicate have greatly assisted its effective development ; the 
natural faculty of the Bergswerksdirektor for organisation seems 
,, well adapted to their intricacies. The legal guarantees for strict 
observance of agreem<ftits have created a feeling of general con- 

^ Die Bergwerke u, Salimn im neederrhenisch We$p(ilUch4tn .Berghmhetvrh 

4 sad A 

® Ibici, 9/txd, Diplomatic amd Consular Reports for Germans. 1911, Cd, 5465-166 
a. 72. . n 
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fidence in tjie working of the Syndicate; mutnal' suspicion and 
consequent disruption are prevented. Thus it has been able to steer 
clear of the reefs upon which so many temporary cdtnbinations 
in England and the United States have been shattered — mistrust 
between members as to the observance of agreements which lack 
legal sanction. The Syndicate can exercise its wide authority 
almost as promptly and vigorously as a single company or an 
amalgamation of firms. ^ 

The existence of preferential clauses in the contracts for ex- 
clusive customers, enables the Syndicate to utilise for the main- 
tenance of its position the system of “deferred rebates,” which 
has been so powerful a weapon of the Shipping Conferences. 
Customers are retained and outside firms are boycotted. 

Moreover, various circumstances have compelled the Syndicate 
firms to keep together, if only in sheer self-defence. The existence 
of Kartels in the various industries consuming coal, necessitates 
combined action on the part of the producers’. This all the 
more necessary in that recent years have witnessed a remarkable 
growth in the “coal-consumers’ assoedations ” formed to exact 
favourable conditions in the purchase of coal. The aggressive 
attitude of the miners’ organisations has convinced the colliery 
firms that it is only the determined and united policy of the 
Syndicate in maintaining stocks of coke and regulating the terms 
under which miners are engaged, and so forth, that thwarts the 
avowed designs of miners for a general stoppage. 

The burdens placed upon mining enterprises by legislation, 
e.g., compulsory maintenance of mining schools, insurance 
schemes, &c., make joint action on the part of colliery firms a 
necessary and profitable procedure. 

Most of the Euhr collieries possess “briquette” or “bye-product” 
aoking plant ; and if it were not for the Syndicate they would meet 
in disastrous competition at many points. The chemftal industries 
of Gjprmany make a heavy demand for chemical bye-products, 
and the demand for briquettes is also increasing. The combined 
action of .the mines enables them to exploit these demands to 
the full. 

The conviction that the Syndicate is essential for effective 
resistance to foreign competitors in the world’s markets, and, 
for maintaining the German expoi;t tradev has proved a valuable 
assetto the Sypdicate. Its remarkable success in this connection 
has been very conducive to its popularity. Moreover, all the 
leading produebrs realise that whatever the defects of the Syndi- 
cate, the preseiMk conditions are infinitely preferable to the d,^h,dele 
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of a “fighting trade.” These convictions, coupled with the general 
confidence of industrial leaders in Germany in the Kartelle 
system, have produced an atmosphere very favourable to the 
Syndicate. Its remarkable success, and the extension and con- 
solidation of its interests during the last eighteen years, furnish 
practical proofs in its favour. 

Although the possibility of any scheme of combination in the 
English industry generally appears as remote as ever, the prospects 
of the renewal of the Westphalian Syndicate seem to be constantly 
increasing, in spite of the fact that it is faced with several difficult 
problems — the participation, for example, due to colliery firms who 
also produce iron or steel (the Huttenzechen) , the regulation of the 
output of coking coal, the inclusion in the Syndicate of collieries in 
the Saar District (South West Rhineland), the provision of suffi- 
cient guarantees to secure the inclusion of the fiscal mines, the 
general readjustment of participations, &c. • 

liow^^er, the very favourable attitude of the leading colliery 
firms and above all of the Government, and the resumption of 
negotiations between the Syndicate, the non -syndicated mines, and 
the coal consumers’ associations, are circumstances of the utmost 
significance. 

On all sides, especially in the markets for mining shares, one 
meets with frank expression of the disasters which must ensue 
should the Syndicate be broken up.^ Hence arises the threat of the 
Government to reconstruct and join the Syndicate, possessing 
itself, at the same time, of a right of veto in the question of 
prices. The expenses of the fiscal mines are notoriously high, so 
that their lowest price limit must always leave the Syndicate firms 
a fair margin. 

The strategic position of the Syndicate is very strong, both as 
regards its practical and moral powers, and it seems highly 
probable tha^ in the long run these must tell in favour of its 
renewal. , 

G. R. CabteS 


Opeicial Papebs. 

I 

Report upon the Operations of the Paper Currency Department 
of the Governmetif of India during the Year 1910-11. 
(Calcutta. 1911. Pp. 55!) » 

Mb. E. W. Gillan, the new Comptroller-General and Head 
Commissioner of Paper Currency in India, has lately issued a 

^ Of. IHplomatic and Consular Reports, 1911, Cd. 6466*116, p. 67. 
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report of exceptional interest, to which the Stteintion of all 
students of Indian Currency Problems should be directed. Mr. 
Gillan begins by giving a useful account of the various Govern- 
ment balances and reserves, and of their interconnfection, |rom 
which currency is supplied in accordance with the needs of trade. 
But the part of the Eeport which is of unusual importance is that 
in which he discusses the present position of gold in India as a 
medium of circulation. TJie following is an abstract of his main 
conclusions : — 

When banks import sovereigns into India, it is usually for 
the purpose of obtaining some other form of currency. They 
deposit the gold, therefore, with Government immediately on 
import and draw out notes. When the need for currency arises, 
they return the notes, and the form in which the currency is 
drawn out depends on the requirements of the time. Thus the 
amounts of gold imported and the amounts passed into circula- 
tion are determined by different considerations. To ‘consider, 
therefore, the effect of gold imports on the currency, it is neces- 
sary to examine the figures of absorption. In spite of the 
restriction of the supplies of gold in exchange for notes or rupees 
during 1908-10, the absorption in the last five years has reached 
a total of 20J millions sterling, and amounted in the year under 
review (1910-11) to £7,187,000. 

These figures seem to indicate that the apprehension that the 
sovereign would not be popular was not well founded, and this 
conclusion is supported by the other evidence Mr. Gillan has 
been able to collect. In the Punjab, where the figures of absorp- 
tion are highest and where the cultivator takes gold freely, they 
suggest a higher proportion of gold in payments than the quarter 
or third at which banking opinion puts the proportion of the 
jvheat crop now financed in gold. In Bombay the use of gold 
in payment for the cotton crop is extending. But sovereigns do 
not ^em to be used in payment for jute, produce being at present 
seldom paid for in gold either in the eastern parts of the United^. 
Provinces or in the two Bengals. In fact, in provinces other 
than the Punjab, when gold is taken out, it is apt to be for the 
purpose of remittance primarily, and is exchanged back for silver 
on reaching its destination. Moreover, the acceptance of gold 
by the cultivator for his crops is often in the nature of barter, the 
currency use of the sovereign being of a temporary nature ; that 
is to say, he takes the gold not as coin merely but for some other 
purpose, and the return of gold in payment of revenue may be 
no more tban^the return of so much as be finds himself unalile 
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to tetain. TPhere is evidence also that large numbers of 
sovereigns are melted down by the smaller bullion dealers for 
use in the arts. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is no longer, if there ever was, 
any prejudice against sovereigns. They are hoarded, melted, and 
used for distant remittances. But how far have they truly 
established themselves as a circulating medium, as a regular 
part of the currency? Perhaps the begt indication is to be found 
in the figures of receipts by Post Offices and Railways. 


1907-8. 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 

M & & & 

Post Offices 1,368,000 1,001,000 265,000 638,000 

Railways 1,046,000 710,000 134,000 697,000 


The inference from those figures certainly seems, as Mr. 
Gillan says, to bo unfavourable. If sovereigns had established 
themselves in the currency, the effect should be cumulafwe. 
Year after year a certain amount of gold has passed into circula- 
tion, and if it stayed there we should expect a progression in the 
above figures. But of such progression there is no trace. 

It may be added, with reference to the rapid flow of sovereigns 
to India in recent months (November, 1911, to February, 1912), 
that the greater number have been immediately tendered to 
Government in exchange for rupees or notes, the Government’s 
holding of sovereigns in India having risen during these three 
months by no less than 6| millions sterling. The sovereigns have 
been remitted because as an exchange operation this has been the 
cheapest mode of obtaining currency, not because sovereigns 
rather than rupees or notes were in demand for financing the 
harvest. As Mr. Gillan has pointed out, the flow of sovereigns 
to India is dictated by exchange considerations without reference 
to the habits or wishes of the people. The important point is^ 
what happens«to the sovereigns when they reach India. On the 
whole, it seems fair to say that there is at present no sufficient 
evidence for supposing that India has yet embarked upon the 
extravagant and ruinous habit of employing gold as the normal 
medium of circulation for the larger transactions. 

J. M. Keynes 


Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage-earners in the 
United States (in 19 volumes>. Vols. VI., VII., and VIII. 
(Washington : Government Printing Office. 1911.) 

In compliance with an Act of Congress approved in 1907, a 
report is being prepared dealing with “the industrial, social, 

l^2 
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moral, educational, and physical condition of wOmln and child 
workers in the United States wherever employed, with special 
reference to their age, hours of labour, term of employment, 
health, illiteracy, sanitary and other conditions surrounding their 
occupation, and the means employed for the protection of their 
health, persons, and morals.” 

The scope of the report is sufficiently wide, and it cannot 
be doubted, judging by tlje volumes which have been published, 
that it will be an extremely important document on the industries 
of the United States and one that will be invaluable to those 
engaged in similar research in other countries. Volumes relating 
to “Cotton Textile Industry,” “Men’s Eeady-made Clothing 
Trade,” “Glass Industry,” “Silk Industry,” “Metal Trades,” 
“Laundries,” “Women in Stores and Factories,” are now com- 
pleted. In addition, three volumes treating more especially of 
the various problems connected with child labour have now been 
issued, and will furnish the subject-mattei- of this revie^’. 

A certain unity of plan may be expected to pervade these 
numerous volumes, as they are all prepared under the direction 
of Mr. C. P. Neill, Commissioner of Labour, and under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. C. H. Verill. Experts have been 
appointed for the investigation of the different industries, and in 
most cases women are included among these special agents. 
Dr. Elizabeth Lewis Otey and Miss Mary Conyngton, and 
Special Agents Annie E. McCord and Edith Wilkinson are the 
chief contributors to the volumes on child labour. These deal 
with “The beginnings of child labour legislation in certain 
States,” with “Conditions under which children leave school to 
go to work,” and with “Juvenile delinquency and its relation 
to employment.” They form volumes VI., VII., and VIII. of 
,the series. 

Volume VI. begins with a short sketch of the difficulties with 
whjch factory legislation was confronted in the various States, 
and points out that they are similar to the difficulties experienced 
in England, because “the early colonisers were the product of 
English seventeenth century intellectual and economic develop- 
ment, and had the same outlook on spiritual and material things 
that they left behind them in England.” Thus, for instance, 
the statement that “idleness is the mother and root of all thefts, 
robberies, and evil acts and ^tfier mischiefs ” was accepted as 
an axiom in America no less than in England, and doubtless 
help^ to palliate the extensive employment of children in both 
countries. The comparative study of the history of factory legis- 
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lation furnished in this volume cannot fail to be very useful. We 
are given an exhaustive account of it prior to 1860 in the Northern 
States and from 1887 to 1909 in the Southern States. The final 
impression left on the reader’s mind is that the methods of 
enforcing the law were, and still are, inadequate. 

This account is brought up to date for all the States in 
chapter IV. of volume VII., where the factory legislation is 
treated in connection with its effect; on the employment of 
children. A careful analysis is made of the reasons why the law 
is ineffectual, but*sufficient stress does not seem to be laid on the 
fact that this is due in great measure to the scarcity of inspectors. 
One reads with surprise that Columbus and Columbia have no 
inspectors, that in Plymouth a school official declared the law 
“ineffective and outrageously evaded,” and that in Columbia, 
according to a teacher in one of the mill schools, “the law jwas 
absolutely a dead letter.” • 

In addition to ‘this, volume VII. deals very fully with the 
“reason for leaving school to go to work” and the “circum- 
stances possibly influential in causing children to leave school.” 
These chapters are interesting both as furnishing an insight into 
the child’s mind and into the forces that press the child into 
the labour market. In this connection it may be noted that 
“with many families, especially in Woonsocket, the reason for 
the child’s leaving school to go to work was more negative than 
positive. It w^as not so much that there was a reason for his 
doing so, as that there was no reason for his not doing so.” 
Evidently then the burden of the proof of the necessity of school 
must lie with the teachers, if they wish to retain their scholars. 
The section dealing with the “ambitions of children and their 
realisation” is distressing. “In more than two-thirds of the 
cases where the boys are intelligent enough to have a definite^ 
ambition, the^ work they are doing is in no way related to that 
ambition and affords no possibility of furthering it.” 

Volume VIll. may be regarded as an investigation into the 
truth or falsity of the maxim that “idleness is the root of all 
evil.” On the whole, the evidence seems to show that work is 
prejudicial to a child’s character, for the report finds that 
“working children furnish far more than their proportionate share 
to the group of juvenile^ delinquents, that this excess is found 
wherever they are studied, that tit occurs in every age group, 
that it is not limited to any one offence, and that it cannot be 
adequately accounted for by parental condition, race, or character 
of home and home training.” If, then, “working children are 
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far more likely to go wrong” — and this concision seems 
inevitable— “than those who can enjoy a childhood unburdened 
by adult responsibilities,” it should surely be the aim of future 
legislation to raise the age at which children may go to work. 

A connection having been established between work and delin- 
quency, the causal relation between certain occupations and 
certain ofiEences is next considered, and the result reached that 
the offences committed by, girls are more closely connected with 
their work than those committed by boys. With girls, the per- 
centage of “connection cases” was 40*1, while among boys it 
was 24*3. Domestic service for girls and the occupation as street 
vendors for boys proved to be the most harmful, accounting 
respectively for 48 out of the 81 crimes of the girls, and for 52 per 
cent, of the crimes committed by the boys. 

There is much further information contained in these volumes 
wlrich will undoubtedly be of value to those who are interested in 
child labour. The various problems raised are dealt With in an 
extremely thorough manner, and illustrated by abundant statis- 
tical evidence. 

Gladys M. Broughton 


Report of the National Monetary Commission of the United 

States. (Senate document, No. 243, 62-2.) (Washington : 

Government Printing Office. 1912. Pp. 72. $0.10.) 

The National Monetary Commission appointed in May, 1908, 
as a direct consequence of the crisis of 1907, has now presented 
its Eeport to Congress, together with a draft bill embodying the 
Commission’s recommendations. The Commissioners have 
already laid all students of banking under a great debt by the 
^splendid series of monographs, descriptive of n^early all the 
banking systems of the world (with the curious exception of that 
of the United States itself, which is only treated historically), 
which have been published under their auspices. They now 
justify the labour and expense thus incurred by pointing out that 
“in examining the printed literature of banking at the beginning 
of their investigations, they were struck by the paucity, both in 
Europe and in America, of material dealing with other phases of 
the subject than the history of the circulation privilege. 

It is a singular fact that most bankers, economists, and legislators 
who had written upon banking had discussed banking questions 
in mtich the same language and from much the same point of 
view as Engfish authorities who debated banking reform in 
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England during the decades before the Act of 1844.” This com- 
plaint is altogether justified. The literature in English of modern 
banking as opposed to that of the regulation of note issue has been 
almost non-existent. 

The recoipmendations of the Commissioners are, of course, on 
the lines of the proposal already made public by their chairman. 
Senator Aldrich. The precise character of the National Eeserve 
Association, which it is proposed to establish, depends so much 
upon matters of detail that it is difficult to summarise it here. 
But the main objects and provisions of the new scheme, as well 
as the principal defects of the existing system, are to be found 
in this Eeport expressed almost as succinctly as it is possible to 
express them. 

J. M. Keynes 

Industrial Education in the United States. (Twenty-fifth Annual 
Eepprt of the Commissioner of Labour, 1910.) (Washing- 
ton : Government Printing Office. 1911. Pp. 822.) 

This subject was dealt with in the annual reports of 1892 and 
1902, but “during the last few years there has been such a 
marked growth of interest in industrial education that the Bureau 
undertook this study in response to an insistent demand.” 

Investigation Relative to Wages and Prices of Commodities. 
4 vols. (Washington : Government Printing Office. 1911.) 
The Select Committee appointed by the United States Senate 
were of opinion that their inquiry could only be carried out 
properly by special agents. The Senate did not authorise this. 
The Committee now publish four volumes dealing respectively 
with Vol. 1, Eeport of Committee and Views of Minority; 
Vol. 2, Hearings before Committee and Digest of Evidence; 
Vol. 3, Wages and Prices in United States and Abroad ; Vol. 4, 
Wholesale and Eetail Prices in United States and Abroad, and 
Index. 

Report of the Commission of Corporations on the Tobacco 
Industry. Part II., Capitalisation, Investment, and Earn- 
ings. (Washington ; Government Printing Office. 1911. 
Pp. xxi-j-843.) 

he minimum de salaire et let administrations publiques en 
Belgique. (Bruxelles : Office du Travail. 1911. Pp. 206.) 
This document describes the arrangements of the Govern- 
ment for applying the principle of a minimun) wage. After 
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giving a short history of the development of the idea in Belgium, 
and discussing the definition and application of the term, the 
author deals with the difficulties encountered in establishing 
the principle, and the arguments for and against it as given 
in evidence before the Commissioners. Then follows a con- 
sideration of the questions, by whom and on what basis the 
amount should be fixed, and where the boundary-line should be 
drawn between town and ^country workers. The methods fol- 
lowed by each commune, and the work of the Deputation 
permanente, are described. Chapters iv. and v. contain tables 
showing the population of each commune and the dates of the 
different stages in the development of the application of the 
minimum-wage principle. Chapter vi. gives tables showing the 
date of its adoption and the gradual rise in the amount of 
the wage, and the conclusion shows the arrangements for pre- 
venting the evasion and punishing the infringement of the 
principle. A useful document, and not difficult for foteigners, 
although those accustomed to the papers of the French Govern- 
ment will find many new terms applied. 

Agnes Dawson 


Report on Industrial and Co-operative Societies in the United 
Kingdom, [Cd. 0045.] 1912. Price Is. 8d. 

This Report and the Statistical Tables revise and extend for 
the decade 1900 -1910 the volume [Cd. 698] issued by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade in 1901. 


Statistical Statement with regard to Work of the Board of Trade 
Labour Exchanges. [Cd. 5955.] 1911. Price 2d. 

For the period covered by this statement (January to 
September, 1911) a new method of counting applications has 
been adopted. 

Accounts of Expenditure of Wage-earning Women and Girls. 
[Cd. 5963.] 1911. Price 5d. 

Tabulated results of thirty complete accounts for one year 
received through certain unofficial organisations. 

1 — 

e 

Obituary.— G-dstavb db Molinari. 

Gustave de Molinari was born ‘on March 3rd, 1819, at 
Li4ge. His father, who had been a field officer in the Imperial 
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Army, had settled in that town, where he practised as a physician. 
He died on January 28th, 1912. 

M. de Molinari’s active life may be divided into four periods. 
Towards 1840 he came to Paris filled with the spirit of economic 
propagandism. He voiced his ideas in papers of various political 
shades. He had, moreover, prescience regarding the transforma- 
tion which would be effected throughout the world thanks to 
trans-oceanic steam navigation and tlje development of railways. 
In 1843 he published his celebrated article on The Future of 
Railroads, in which he not only showed how they would enlarge 
the markets, draw producer and consumer closer together, render 
prices uniform by raising them at the producing point and lower- 
ing them at the consuming point, but how they would also modify 
working conditions, mobilising labour, allowing workmen to move 
about and respQnd to the demand for their services. He showed 
the necessity of commercialising labour, and proposed the founda- 
tion of Bourses du Travail (Labour Exchanges) , which would be 
for labour what Exchanges are for goods and securities. The 
actual creation of the Bourses du Travail in France was a crazy 
deviation from a just idea. The Labour Exchanges founded in 
Great Britain are nearer the original conception. 

M. de Molinari realised that scientific and industrial progress 
would be hindered, limited, more or less annihilated by Protec- 
tionism and Socialism. To his mind they both represented mere 
survivals of the past, a spirit of monopoly, of commercial jealousy, 
of excluvism, the old conception that no man can gain except 
at the expense of another, the passion not so much for action as 
for preventing others from acting, the old tradition of acquisition 
by capture, of replacing economic competition by political com- 
petition, putting public authority at the service of such and such 
a private interest. ^ 

He was jfresent at the first meeting of the Societe d’Economie 
Politique in 1842. In 1846, he took part in the foundation of 
the Association for Freedom of Exchange. He then published 
a little volume entitled L’ Organisation de la liberty industrielle 
et Vaholition de V esclavage , and the following year another book, 
bearing as title Histoire du tarif: les fers, les houillcs, les edreales. 

The Kevolution of 1848 had been directed against the 220,000 
voters who formed the -tegal country under Louis Philippe. The 
leaders of the Bevolution should have brought their economic 
policy into harmony with universal suffrage. They did nothing 
of the sort. They remained Protectionists. Independent 
economists like M. de Molinari were attacked both by the 
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Conservatives of the status quo and by the Socialists, who 
treated them as enemies. M. de Molinari in 1849 published 
his book, Les Soiries de la rue Saint Lazare, in defence of 
individual property. Carried away by his sense of logic, he went 
to extremes in his opposition to all State intervention. 

The second period of M. de Molinari’s life commenced in 1852 
and continued until about 1860. He considered that there was no 
place in France, after the Coup d’Etat of December 2nd, 1851, 
and the reign of oppression and silence which followed, for a man 
of independent and audacious spirit like himself. He therefore 
returned to Belgium. His countrymen were well inspired to 
found for him a chair of Political Economy at the Royal Brussels 
Museum of Belgian Industry ; to this was added later another 
Chair at the celebrated Institut Superieur du Commerce of 
Antwerp, from which so many eminent men have risen. That 
period of his life may be termed the professorial period. 

Towards 1860 he returned to Paris, and in- 1867 entered the 
oflSce of the Journal des D^bats, of which he became editor under 
the directorship of M. Bapst (1871 to 1876). He remained in 
Paris during the war of 1870 and the Commune. He was not 
unwilling to attend popular meetings opened after the law of 
June 6th, 1868, to gauge public opinion ; and he summed them up 
in two volumes, which are masterpieces of careful analysis : Le 
Mouvement Socialiste et les Reunions Puhliques avant la Revolu- 
tion du 4 Septembre, 1870 ; Les Clubs Rouges pendant le Sitge de 
Paris. 

M. de Molinari travelled a good deal. Among other journeys 
he undertook one to Russia in 1860, whence he brought back a 
curious and vividly written book. While he was at the Journal 
des Debats, also, he made several journeys, and repeated them 
between 1876 and 1881. 

The fourth period of M. de Molinari’s life begam at the end 
of 1881. M. Guillaumin, the celebrated economist bookseller, 
founded the Journal des Economistes in December, 1841. He 
entrusted its editorial management to M. Joseph Gamier, who 
retained it until his death on September 26th, 1881. M. de 
Molinari succeeded, and devoted his life until November, 1909, to 
the direction of that publication which, without servility, repre- 
sents the traditions of classical Economists. To this periodical 
he brought his great experience^ fiis widespread knowledge, his 
talent as a writer, and he was able to group around it contributors 
whom he animated with his own zeal and enthusiasm, and of 
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whom he made real friends. I am deeply grateful to him for 
having indicated me to M. F. Alcan as his successor. 

M. de Molinari had a very true and penetrating perception 
of events. He applied his remarkable powers of observation to 
mankind, and if in ordinary life his judgments were drawn with 
kindly indulgence, yet he was not easy to deceive. He knew 
how to express his thoughts and impressions with great precision, 
and his narratives of journeys in Eus^ia, in the United States, in 
Canada, in Ireland, across Europe, are attractive, enjoyable, and 
instructive reading, with a dash of humour quite peculiar to him. 

M. de Molinari believed that the writer’s task is to spare the 
reader any effort, by giving him a task already completed. He 
eliminated everything that could hinder; he simplified facts, and 
only presented the essentials. He clarified and filtered his 
thought in such a manner as to give it every possible limpidity. 
By the elegance of his literary style, his strength and delicacy 
of expi%8sion, the appositeness of all terms employed, M. de 
Molinari is one of the masters of the French language. 

M. de Molinari belonged to what philanthropists and senti- 
mental socialists call the “stern ” school, as though science could 
have any other purpose than that of seeking after truth. As a 
man he was tender-hearted. His friends quote numerous proofs 
of his kindness, shown not in words alone, but by discreet actions. 

Of medium height, with abundant hair, short-sighted, but 
able to read without spectacles, wearing a moustache and 
imperiale, with only a slight hardness of hearing, he remained 
until quite lately physically fit and intellectually vigorous to such 
an extent as to excite the admiration of all who saw him. Struck 
down by hemiplegia, he had retained all his lucidity of mind, 
and when death sought him out, he was still pondering over the 
great questions which had filled his life, and their relations to 
contemporaweous events. He died at Adinkerque, where he had 
stayed on in a little spot near the sea, after spending some time 
at La Panne when he had found the air to suit him. He 
was interred in the family grave, at P^re Lachaise cemetery, 
Paris. 

M. de Molinari had but one preoccupation : the pursuit of 
truth. He never subordinated truth to considerations of success. 
He never upheld an opinion for the sake of pleasing such or such 
a person. That is not, perTiaps, the best means of attaining 
success, but in any case it affords the satisfaction of independence, 
above all palinodes, beyond all fears of recrimination or reproach. 
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M. de Mplinari’s share in the economic movement of the 
nineteenth century and the commencement of the twentieth was 
too extensive for it to be possible to expound it in the restricted 
space of which I can dispose here. But I would recommend all 
to read his book, Les ProbUmes du XX° Sitcle, which was 
published in 1901, and also L* Economic de VHistoire, Theotie du 
Progrbs, which appeared in 1908. 

M. de Molinari was, abpve all, an economist, and he made 
everything converge toward economic questions. Liberty and 
property, he said, are related to the economic phenomena of value. 
Value is the object of liberty and the substance of property. Man 
can only usefully use his liberty to create value, and value only 
can he possess. 

He knew how to find impressive and profound formulas 
which grafted themselves on one’s memory, as, for instance, “An 
interest can only be vanquished by a stronger interest.” And it 
was in the following words that he characterised the true and only 
indisputable attribute of State: “The duty of the State is de 
maintenir le milieu libre (to maintain general freedom).” 

Last July the Societe d' Economic Politique lost its President, 
M. Emile Levasseur ; in the person of M. G. de Molinari it now 
loses its honorary president. These two deaths have been deeply 
felt by all its members, filled with admiration and respectful 
sympathy tow^ards those two distinguished men. 

Yves Guyot 


current topics. 

This is the first number of the Economic Journal which 
has not appeared under the editorship of Professor F. Y. 
Edgeworth. The Journal in its present form is virtually his 
creation ; and its present position among economists his achieve- 
ment. The new Editor wishes to take this opportunity of saying 
,that it is his intention to follow so far as he can the existing 
tradition. It is laid down in the preamble to the constitution 
of the Society that the Journal is intended to represent all shades 
*of economic opinion and to be the organ of all schools. The new 
Editor will seek to pursue not only Professor Edgeworth’s im- 
partiality, but also the method by which ^e has happily blended 
the work of academic economists with contributions from nop- 
academic sources. 


The second Economic Congress arranged by the Society was 
held in London ^n the 10th and 11th of January at the London 
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School of Economics. On the first day Lord Macdonell presided 
over the discussion of the financial relations of Ireland with 
Great Britain. Despite differences on various minor issues, the 
papers read were unanimous in their support of Irish fiscal 
autonomy with a separate Irish customs department. Certain 
difficulties inherent in this policy, perhaps inadequately treated in 
the papers, were well presented in discussion. It is unnecessary 
to refer in detail either to the contents of the papers or the 
trend of the discussion, as the Council have caused the proceed- 
ings of the Congress to be printed and distributed to Bellows. 
The question of the “State in Eelation to Railways” was dis- 
cussed on the second day, when, owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. W. M. Acworth presided. 
The papers read were of exceptional interest, in that the experi- 
ence of the principal Continental countries having a system of 
State Railways was presented by authorities from each of the 
countries in question. 


On the evening of the 10th of January there was a dinner at 
the Hotel Cecil, at which the Fellows of the Society had an 
opportunity of entertaining the visitors who had so generously 
contributed papers for discussion. It is to be hoped that the 
Society will be enabled periodically to arrange for the recurrence 
of meetings similar to the Congress that has just been held. 
The number of Fellows of the Society present was disappointing, 
but the interest shown in the proceedings by others than Fellows 
sufficiently proves that the Society is rendering a service to 
Economic Science in promoting the scientific discussion by 
eminent authorities of questions of first-rate importance. The 
Proceedings of the Congress have been separately published in 
two volumes containing the papers on “Irish Finance ” and “Thje 
State in EUation to Railways ” respectively. The volumes may 
be obtained, price Is. 6d. each, either from Messrs. P. S. King 
and Co., Great Smith Street, Westminster, or upon application 
to the Secretary at 9 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 


Ode Danish correspondent. Professor Harald Westergaard, 
writes as follows with reference to the death of Professor H. W. 
Scharling, and to the lippoiijtment of his successor in the chair 
of ’Political Economy at Copenhagen : — The well-known Danish 
economist H. W. Scharling, who died last year, held the chair of 
Political Economy in the University of Copenhagen for more 
than forty years, with a short interruption, 190(^1901, when he 
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was Minister of Finance. He was the author of several books 
dealing, amougst other subjects, with banking, with commercial 
policy, and with the theory of value, and some years before his 
death he planned a great systematic work on political economy, 
of which he succeeded in publishing three volumes. His suc- 
cessor, Dr. Axel Nielsen, was appointed to the chair on the 
20th December, 1911. Dr. Nielsen, who was born in 1881, has 
a good name as author of itseveral thorough-going investigations 
especially on economic history, on the history of prices in 
Denmark, and on Danish currency in the ’eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Faculty of Law at the University of Copenhagen 
includes at the present time four teachers of political economy 
and statistics. The law-students must pass an examination in 
political economy, and there is, in addition, a separate examina- 
tion for students of economics (comprising also statistics, history, 
and^law), requiring on an average five years' study. For those 
who wish to qualify themselves for a scientific 'career, there was 
established in 1902 the degree of Doctor in Political Economy. 
Seven young men have won this degree since that time (by 
writing a book, which must receive the approval of the Faculty) ; 
on his forty years’ jubilee Scharling was created doctor politices 
honoris causa. Statistics are taught theoretically and practically, 
the Faculty of Law having a so-called statistical laboratory, with 
a compulsory course, extending over two semesters, for all 
students of economics. 


With the first issue for 1912, Dr. Conrad has given up the 
editorship of the Jahrbucher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik, 
although his name still appears in the customary place upon 
the cover. Dr. Conrad assumed the joint editorship, of what has 
become known all over the world as Conrad’s Jahrbucher, in 
1872, and has thus ruled over one of the most cfelebrated of 
economic journals for no less than forty years. The current 
number of the Jahrbucher contains a fine reproduction of a bust 
of Dr. Conrad by M. Kruse, The Fellows of the Eoyal Economic 
Society will wish to Dr. Conrad many years of further activity 
to the honour and advancement of German learning. 

The industrial unrest to which it has been necessary to direct 
attention in these notes in recent issues continues, the uncer- 
tainty of the moment focussing upon the conditions prevailing 
among large numbers of miners throughout the country. Among 
these workers, representing one of the most highly organist 
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sections of labour, the various stages of negotiation., ballot, the 
issue of notices to cease work, sectional conferences, again 
negotiations, and finally the intervention of the Industrial Council 
and of the Government, have been gone through. The outcome, 
whether strike, postponement, or settlement, is at the moment 
(February 25th) uncertain, and the detailed conditions laid down 
by one side or the other are probably destined to display a 
fluidity which makes their enumeration unnecessary. But it is 
desirable to note one or two of the essential features that lie at 
the root of the gleat industrial struggle upon which the country 
may be entering. 

The demand of outstanding importance put forward by the 
men is for the recognition of a minimum wage for all miners, 
that is, for all getters of coal working at the face, and the rates 
claimed range from 4s. lid. per day to 7s. 6d., according, to 
district. • Over a large area (South Wales being an important 
exception) the principle of the minimum wage has been conceded 
by mine owners, but this step has been accompanied by con- 
ditions aiming in genera! at the interpretation of any rates, that 
may be fixed, in terms of output, including as far as possible 
those cases in which an allowance for the difficulties of abnormal 
places has to be made. 

In some degree the claims of the miners for a minimum wage 
fall in with a view that is being widely accepted— namely, that 
it is desirable in the interests of the community that for a large 
section of the population earnings should, if possible, be less 
weighted by the burden of uncertainty and by excessive inequali- 
ties of competition. As a body, however, it is not felt that the 
miners, although their work is arduous, rank among the more 
underpaid classes of the community, and the feeling is widely 
spread that such strength as they manifest is due not so much 
to the economic justice of their particular claim as to the extent 
and strength of their organisation (although these are somewhat 
unequally distributed) and to the dependence of almost the whole 
community upon their output. 

From other points of^view also their claim is failing to elicit 
general support. An organisation for protective purposes, be it 
of employers or employed, can only appeal successfully to public 
opinion if its claims are well founded and its corporate loyalty 
above reproach. In the latter respect many of the miners of 
South Wales have to be classed with those other seciions of wage- 
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earners who have been weakening of late instead of upholding 
the principle of collective bargaining ; and the perceptible weak- 
ening at the present moment of the sense, that bargains entered 
into between employers and ('mployed are likely to be as 
rigorously observed as in the past, is matter for regret. This 
is a source of weakness in negotiation which it is to be 
trusted the future will eradicate. But at the moment it is an 
obstacle to success, and ©f this fact the proposal recently put 
forward by Mr. D. A. Thomas for the insertion in any future 
agreement of a penalty clause, providing for a heavy money 
forfeiture in case of default by either side, is a sign. 

While among the miners the (]uestion of the minimum wage 
is uppermost, in other directions the difficulty arising from the 
attitude of trade unionists towards non-unionist labour has been 
conspicuous, the most notable instance having been found among 
cotton weavers. A minor illustration of the difficulty arising 
from the desire, when an opportunity offers, to coerce the non- 
unionist either into membership or into the abandonment of his 
calling, has been illustrated in the recent stoppage among the 
dock labourers at Tilbury. Tt would appear *that in various 
directions the trade unions in England are obtaining even more 
advantageous conditions of preferential employment than those 
frequently conceded by the legal tribunals established under the 
Industrial Arbitration Act of Australia and New Zealand, a 
preference for which, under present conditions, there is much to 
be said if the powers which it confers are exercised reasonably 
and if the responsibilities it creates are loyally and frankly met. 

Amid the matters of industrial controversy which at the 
• moment are assuming the greatest prominence, it is satisfactory 
to note that two questions of fundamental importaVice appear to 
be forcing their way into the public mind — one the possibilities 
and claims of industrial co-partnership, and the other the neces- 
sity for exercising greater care alike in the placing and the 
training of juvenile labour, and especially in avoiding the dangers 
of immediate employment that may imperil the future. The 
question has been attracting special attention in connection with 
boy labour employed in the Post Office, and simultaneously a con- 
siderable literature is bearing witness to the importance attached to 
a question that, if ignored, only means that, at the moment when 
industrial life is being entered upon,, large numbers are starting 
under conditions that in a few years will tend to renew in their 
cases the*problems of casual labour and of unemployment. 
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In the case of a second trade scheduled under, the Trade 
Boards Act, minimum rates have now been made obligatory by 
the Board of Trade, this step having been recently taken in 
connection with the determination made by the Board established 
in certain branches of the lace-finishing trade. The time rate, 
thus made a new legal minimum, is 2fd. per hour. 

The unemployment chart of the. Board of Trade showed 
2*7 per cent, unemployed at the end of January for the members 
of the trade unions making returns, this figure being something 
over 1 per cent, lower than had been previously reached for the 
same month during the decade 1902-11. 

In the last number of this Journal allusion was made to the 
project of an International Commission on the Cost of Living, 
which has been advocated by Professors Bauer and Irving Fishfer. 
Professor •Fisher has now been successful in interesting President 
Taft in the project. In his Message to Congress of February 
2nd, 1912, the President recommends that foreign countries be 
invited to co-operate for such a purpose, and a Bill has been 
drafted for carrying this recommendation into effect. The 
following is an extract from the President’s Message : — 

“There has been a strong movement among economists, busi- 
ness men, and otherKS interested in economic investigation to 
secure the appointment of an international commission to look 
into the cause tor the high prices of the necessities of life. There 
is no doubt but that a commission could be appointed of such 
unprejudiced and impartial persons, experts in investigation of 
economic facts, that a great deal of very valuable light could be 
shed upon the reasons for the high prices that have so distressed 
the people of the world, and information given upon which 
action might bie talcen to reduce the cost of living. For some ten 
years past the high and steadily increasing cost of living has 
been a matter of such grave public concern that I deem it of 
great public interest that an international conference be pro- 
posed at this time for the purpose of preparing plans, to be 
submitted to the various Governments, for an international 
inquiry into the high cost of living, its extent, causes, effects, and 
possible remedies. I therefore recommend that, to enable the 
President to invite foreign Governments to such a conference, to 
be held at Washington or elsewhere, the Congress provide an 
appropriation, not to exceed $20,000, to defray the expenses o£ 
preparation and of jparticipation by the United States.’* 

No. 85.— VOL. xxri. . 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic lietiexo. 

January, 1912. The Japanese Government ayid Sugar. J. (1 
Pringle. The Story of a ChildTen's Care Committee. Henry 
I SELIN. 

The Statistical Journal. 

December, 1911. Ihe Course of Prices at Hoi)ic and Abroad, 1890- 
1910. K. H. Hooker. Various index numbers for tlie United 
Kingdom, France, GeiTnany, and America, are reduced, for pur- 
poses of cjomparison, to a common basis (the ten-year average 
1890-99), and the degree of general similarity in the movement 
of prices is displayed. Movements in the prices of food and of 
material, in retail prices and wholesale prices, and in prices and 
wages are then compared, and the paper concludes with some 
discussion of the influence of gold production upon these move- 
ments. International Statistical Institute. A full account of 
the sessions held at The Hague in September, 1911. The 
Measurement of the Accuracy of an Average. A. L. Bowley. 
In amplification of an article in the same Journal of December, 
1897, with bearing upon the problem of the effects of errors in 
weighting on index numbers, 

January, 1912. 'The Economic Position of Scotland and her 
Financial Uelations with England and Ireland. Edgar 
Crammond. 

February, 1912. The Recruiting of the Employing Classes from the 
Ranks of the Wage-earners in the Cotton Industry. S. J. 
Chapman and F, J. Marquis. The Statistics of South Africa. 
H. E. S. Fremantle. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 

November, 1911. The Establishment and Growth of Foreigjt Branch 
Banks in London. W. F, Spalding. An essay, to which the 
Institute have awarded a prize, which gives an excellent account 
of the main relevant facts, so far as they are ascertainable. 

Banker^’ Magazine. 

Peesuary, 1912. Savinga Bank Statistics. A. H. Gibson. The 
first of a series of articles in which “it is proposed to illustrate 
the various economic laws in operation in connection with 
Savings Bank statistics.” 
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Transactions oj the Manchester Statistical Society, 

Session, 1010-1911. The Economics of the Existing (or of any) 
Poor Law, Sidney Webb, Industnal Accidents. H. Verney. 
The Yield of High-Class Investments, 1896-1910. A. W. Flux. 
The rate of interest on high-class municipal securities is shown 
to have risen from £2 17s. per cent, at the end of 1897 to just 
over £3 12s. per cent, at the end of 1910. English railway 
debenture yields were about 2s. 6d. per cent, lower than 
municipal yields in 1897, but about 5s. per cent, higher in 1910. 

• Clare Market Review, 

February, 1912. National Insurance and Some Allied Problems, 
The Women s Industrial News. 

January, 1912. Juvenile Employment Exchanges. Mrs. Ogilvie 
Gordon. Seamen's Allotfnent Notes. Miss L. Klingenstein. 

• 

, The Housing Reformer (Cardifl). 

December, 1911. This new monthly is published (price Id.) by Mr. 
H. Stanley Jevons, at 4 Park Place, Cardiff, in the interests of 
better housing conditions in South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 

November, 1911. The United States Leather Company and its 
Reorganisation. A. S. Dewing. The Commission House in 
Latin American Trade. W. C. Downs. 

Febru.ary, 1912. Beet Sugar and the Tariff. F. W. Taussig. The 
Recent Rise in the Price of Silver and some of its Monetary 
Consequences. E. W. Kemmerer. A substantial article (60 pp.), 
with special reference to the Philippines and Mexico, summaris- 
ing the available information, but not adding a great deal to 
it. The British National Insurance Act. R. F. Foerster. The 
Income of Capital. G. A. Kleene. A theoretical study of 
current doctrines. The First Decade of the Swiss Federal 
" Railways. A. N. Holcombe. 

• 

The American Economic Review (Boston). 

December, 1911. The Federal Corporation Tax. Maurice H. 
Robinson. An account of the tax which became law in 1909, 
as a substitute for the unconstitutional income tax, and which, 
“in form an excise tax on the privilege of conducting business 
under the corporate charter, is in fact an income tax on corporate 
'net earnings.” The article also contains very valuable figures, 
now available for the fii^st time, showing in five group totals the 
capital and income of the 262,490 corporations of the United 
States. Cost and its Significance. H. J. Davenport. An in- 
teresting contribution to the theory of value. Immigration and 
Crises. H. P. Fairchild. Recent Efforts to Advance Freight 
Rates. M. B. Hammond! An account of the recent important 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. - 
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Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

December, 1911. The Recent Trust Decisions. TT. R. Seager. 
Ecoyiomic Aspects of Immigration. L A. Houswich. The 
Marketing of Wheat. James Mayor. The Letters of John 
Stuart Mill. J. H. Hollander. 

Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 

January, 1912, China : Sodial and Economic Conditions. A series^ 
of papers dealing more with social than with economic conditions. 

The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

December, 1911, and January, 1912. These two numbers contain 
ten articles by Professors Kemmerer, Sprague, find Kinley, Mr. 
A. Piatt Andrews, and othci's, on Banking and Currency Reform 
in the United States. 

Feb^Iuaky, 1912. A National Reserve Assoclathm arid the Movement 
of Cotton in the South. J. Ij. Laughlin. Seminar Methods of 
Economic Instruction: A Symposium. E: K. A. Selioman, 

F. W. Taussig, J. L. Laughlin, and J. U. Hollander. Papers 
read at the Second Conference on the Teaching of Economics, 
Chicago, 1911,— -of deep interest to all teachers of advanced 
economics. 

Proceedings of the Western Economic Society (Chicago). 

August, 1911. Reciprocity rvith Canada. A report of the proceed- 
ings at the first meeting of this new'ly formed Society, held at 
Chicago, June 3rd, 1911, in w^hich Professors Taussig, Kinley, 
Laughlin, find others, took a part. It is expected that the 
Society will hold four meetings, each devoted to some single 
topic, in each year. 

Journal des Economistes (Paris). 

December, 1911. Notes fiur Ics Rapports de la Commission du Budget. 
Yves Guyot. 

January, 1912. Le Marche financier en 1911. Arthur Raffalovich. 
February, 1912. M. G. de MolinaH. Yves Guyot. Lcs Industries 
franc^aises au debut du XX® Sieclc: — LJndustrie Cotonniere. 

G. Paturei. 

Revue d'Elcononiie Politiqtic (Paris). 

November-December, 1911. La Mesure ideale de la Valeur. A. 
Budon. Lcs Cooperatives de gros' d' An gleterre et d*Ecosse 
(1897-1909.) Mlle. A.-S. ^iE^fETus. 

January-February, 1912. Lcs Enscignements de quelques Greves 
tecentes. P. Pic. JjC Repeuplcment des Campagnes: Essais 
legislatifs. E. Schwiedland. Lq Regvlorisation de VAppro- 
visionnement cotonnier: VEntente des Consommateurs. W* 
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V Economiste Franqais (Paris), 

December 23, 1911. Lcs Contributions indirccts en Russie. A. 
Baffalovich. The receipts of the Kussian budget are derived 
to the extent of 35’7 per cent, from taxes, and to the extent of 
59*8 per cent, from State lands and State industries (4*5 per 
cent, coming from other sources). Official publications, issued 
on the occasion of the Turin Exhibition, enable M. Baffalovich 
to give an account of some of the indirect contributions of 
Bussian consumers to the Exchequer. 

December 30, 1911. Lcs Chcmim de Fcr de VEtai Frangais, Pierre 
LeroY'Beauheu. a dark picture, for the completion of which 
reference is made to an article on the State Bail ways, by 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. The great increase of the “coefficient 
of exploitation “ on the “ Guest ” lines is due to useless “ paper- 
asserie,” and to the superfluity of officials, a consequence of 
“ courtisanerie electorale.” 

'February 3 and 10, 1912. Mouvement dcs Successions en 
France, Paul JiERoY-BEAULiEu. 

February 24, 1912. La Concurrence dcs divers Fonds publics T^ntre 
eiix $t la prorJiain emission d* obligations des Chemins de Fer 
de VEtat. Paul Leroy-Beaulteu. 

Bulletin dc la Statistique Gcnirale de la France (Paris). 

October, 1911. Lc mouvement dcs prix et Vactivitc producirice. 
L. March. 

January, 1912. Mouvements du commerce et du credit, mouve- 
ment ouvricT en relation avec le mouvement des prix, L. March. 

These are the first two issues of a new quarterly published by 
the Conscil dc la Statistique Generate de la France, It will 
publish and summarise the principal statistics of population, 
families, prices, wages, industry, and so forth, and will pay 
special attention to the development of local statistics. The 
tw^o articles by M. Lucien March, referred to above, constitute a 
very important study, enriched with numerous diagrams, of the 
comparative statistics for France, England, Germany, United 
States, and Belgium of prices, and of various other indexes of 
financial and commercial activity. 

Remc Economique Internationale (Brussels). 

December, 1911. A series of articles on the economic conditions of 
South Africa, written for the most part by Englishmen resident 
there. 

January, 1912. L*Activite Economique dc VAngletcrre Radicale 
(1905«191l). J. Bardoux. Les Cartels dans la Navigation 
libre — la Baltic and White Sea Conference, A. Haas. La 
Reforme de VEducation technique en France. G. Benard. Le 
Projet douanier Ncrrlfindais. H. Smissaert. 

Jahrbuch fixr Gesetzgebung, V^waltung und V olkswirtschaft 

(Leipzig). 

Part 4, 1911. Das hommvjnole Leben der modernen Grossstadt. 
V. Fuss. Psychologic der Arbeit. E. Bischoff. An interest- 
ing article, containing several examples of “ work-w^\rvos.” Fine 
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Bevoluiion in der Baumwollgewinnung ? E. Sohultze-Gross- 
BORSTEL. Discusses the possibility of a fifteenfold increase in 
the production of cotton. Die gelbc Arbeiterbewegung. C. 
Heiss. An account of organisations of working men which, from 
the standpoint of the essential harmony of interests between 
capital and labour, set themselves to oppose organisations which 
work from the opposite standpoint. Malthus^ Ricardo und di^ 
Erneuerung der Wissenschaft in Deutschland, W. Kohler. 

Jahrbucher fur* Nationaldiwnomie (Jena). 

December, 1911. Oeffentliche Hypothchenbanhen und Pfandbrief- 
institute vom Standpunkt der Wohnungsfrage, F. Pabst. 
Betrachtungen zu dem Entwurf ernes Bodenentschuldungs- 
gesetzes in Oesterreich. Th. Brzeski. 

January-February, 1912. Vergleichende Untersucliungen iiber die 
Oeschdftseyitwicklung der Reichsbank. W. Lexis. Die 
englische Genossenschaftsrechf. E. Loening. NationaU 
okonomie und Handclshetrichslehre. K. Diehl. Die Grund- 
^herrschaft in England: ein BcHrag zur verglrichendcn Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte. G. Brodnitz. A study of medievaj English 
economic history, with very numerous references to Maitland and 
Vinogradoff. Die Weriurteile in der Nationalokojiomie. A. 
Hesse. Der sozialpoUtische Gchalt von Smith's Untcrsuchung 
und Ricardo's Grundsdtzen. H. Gehrig. 

Annalen fur Soziale PoUtik und Gesefzqcbung (Berlin). 

VoL. 1, Parts 4 and 5, 1912, Preissteigerung und Reallohnpolitik, 
Stephan Bauer u. Irving Fisher. A discussion of the facta, 
leading up to advocacy of the proposed International Commission 
on the Cost of Living. Die Zukunft in America. (70 pp.) 
J. Plenge. Das deutsche V ersicherungsgesetz fiir Angestellte. 
A. Gunther. Die gesetzliche Begelung des Arbeitsnachweises 
in Osterreich. E. Misciiler. Die Aufgaben der Gross-Berliner 
W ohnungspolltik , K. Kuczynski. 

Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft (Tubingen). 

Part 3, 1911. Ueber Weriurteile in der Volksivirtschaftslehre. 
Prof, L. Brentano, Die Nachfrage auf dem Arheitsmarkte . 
Prop. B. Schuller. Betrachtungen ixbcr MMioden und 
Ergebnisse der deutschen Arbeitsmarktstatistik. Dr. B. Meer* 
WARTH. This article is continued in Part 1 of 1912. 

Part 1, 1912. Die Entstehung des Preises aus subjektiven 
W ertschdtzungen (54 pp.). Prof. B. Liefmann. The first of 
two articles in which Professor Liefmann proposes to lay the 
foundations of a new theory of Value. He begins with criticisms 
first, of the conception of Price or Exchange Value as the objec- 
tive quantity of other commodities exchangeable for a given 
commodity, and secondly, of the doctrine, in its orthodox form, 
of Marginal Utility. Das ^franzdsischc Gewerkschafts- und 
Streikrecht. Paul Louis. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissemschaft (Tubingen). 

Part 4, 1911. Kritische Studien znr Systematisierung der Staats- 
funktioj^i.\ B. Beyer. Concluding article. Wirtschafts-- 
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wissenscliaft un^ Wirtschaftspolitik. G. Cohn. “The third of 
a series of articles. 

Part 1, 1912. Das Kreditgeld, Haffner. Der englische Sonntag 
und die V olksbildujig , E. Schultze. 

Zeiischrift fur SocAalwissenschaft (Leipzig). 

January, 1912. Wesen und Zwech der Kapitalanlage im Auslande, I, 
P. Arndt. Der gegenwdrtige Stand der Kartellfragc in der 
deutschcn Eisenindustrie , L F. Liepenhorst. 

Zeitschrift fiir Yolkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung 

(Vienna). 

Part 6, 1911. Zur Frage der Bewertung der wirtscIiaftUcheii Giiter, 
Prof. A. Bilimowitsch. An elaborate study of the theory of 
Value treated by a method somewhat different from the ordinary. 
Bohm-Bawerks Kritik der sozialistischen Zinstheorie. Dr. Otto 
Conrad. 

Part 1, 1912. Die Handelspolitik mid Handchbilanz Ocsteriieich- 
Ungc^rns. R. Schuller. Die theoretische Grundlage *des 
Marxschen Systems im Kapital/* A. Gerhard. Ueber 
Gcmeindesteuern in Deutschland und in Oesterreich, P. 
Grunwald. 


Gionuile degli Economisii (Rome). 

June, 1911.* I Sindacati d'imprenditori nella Navigazione. E. 
Anzilotti. 1 Salaril di mcstieri in terra di Bari dal 1449 al 
1732. L. Massa. La Questione dclle Trebbiatrice a 
Ravenna. A Caroncini. Continued from the March number. 
La determinazione dei Valori d'Importazione o d'Esportazione. 
C. Otto Lengiii. 

July. I Sindacati d'imprenditori nella Navigazione. E. Anzilotti. 
II Ualcolo della ricchezza privata. L. Princivalle. A continua- 
tion of the controversy with Prof. Benini on the proper coefficient 
for determining the amount of a country’s wealth fmm the 
amount of its yearly successions. 

August. / concepimenti antenuziali. G. Mortara. Statistics of 
births in several civilised countries, showing to what extent the 
ceremonjj of marriage has been anticipated. La tcoria mate- 
matica del monopolio. L. Amoroso. A re-statement of Cournot’s 
theory is accompanied by new geometrical illustrations of the 
determination of value under monopoly, and of the indetcr- 
minateness of “duopoly.” 

September. I Sindacati d'imprenditori. E. Anzilotti. Continued 
from the July number. L' ultima fase della industria della 

potassa in Germania. A. Caronani. II Calcolo della ricchezza 
L. Princivalle, Continued from the July number. 

October. Le condizioni risultati fina^iziari delV esercizio ferro- 
viario di Stato. I. L. Amoroso. After describing the environ- 
ment — protectionism, the “ By^zantinism of public life in Italy,” 
&c. — the writer goes on to the finance of the State railways. 
Sul concetto di patrimonio. G. de F. Gerbino. La politica 
doganale degli stati italiani dal 1815 al 1800. R. B. D’Ajano. 

^ This and the four numbers following were not received until Pj^jjember, 1911. 
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November, 1911. Le condizioni e i resultati fi^anziari delV esetcizio 
feTTOviario di Stato, L. Amoroso. Continued from October. La 
politica doganale degli Stati Italiani dal 1815 al 1860. R, Broglio 
d'Ajano. Continued from October. 11 prohlema economico delV 
emigrazione Italiana. G. Reziosi. Economia Matematica ed 
coonomia statistico-induttiva, R. A. Murray. The methods of 
Benini and other loaders — -I’indirizzo Marshalliano and Tin- 
dirizzo Paretiano — are characterised. 

La liijofma Sociale (Turin). 

December, 1911. A proposito della •'I'ripoUtania , E. Giretti e 
Luigi Einaudi. The hrst writer, referring to iVofessor Einaudi’s 
article in a fonner number, rejects a justification of the war, 
based on the supposition of a purely ideal altruism and far- 
sightedness. Prof. Einaudi’s reply strikingly portrays the 
economic aspects of conquest. I prezzi delle Merci in Italia nel 
1910. Aciiille Necco. A continuation of index-numbers, based 
on Italian exports and imports; compared with English, French 
, und German figures — almost all showing advance since 1001. 

January-February, 191‘2. This number includes, among many 
papers of special interest to Italian economists, a discussion of 
the fiscal problem in Turin, by G. Prato, and a description of 
the trade and industry of Tripoli, by G. Borgatta. The Supple- 
mcnt includes a study on the American Cotton Exchanges, 
showing the inexpediency of restricting speculation, by G. Prato. 
The properties of the Weighted Arithmetic Mean — c.g., the 
po.ssibility of its increasing while all its constituents decrease — 
are contributed by U, Ricci. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Bosaxquet (Mrs. Bernard), Edited by. Social Conditions in 
Provincial Towns. (First Series.) London : Macmillan. 1912. 
Pp. hi + 82. U. net. 

[I'ortsmouth, Worcester, Cambridge, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Oxford, Leeds. 
Reviewed above.] 

Brassey (Earl). Sixty Years of Progress and Fiscal Policy. 
London : Free Trade Union. 1911. Pp. 125. Is. 

[A revised edition of the volume published in 3906.] 

Canxan (Prof. Edwin). The Histoi^ of Local Rates in England 
in relation to tlie proper distribution of the burden of taxation. 
Second Edition, much enlarged. London : P. S. King. 1912. 
Pp. xiv + 215, Ss. 6d. net. 

[** The whole of the first edition of this book, published in 1896, with few excep- 
tions . . ., reappears in the first five chapters of the present edition.’" The three 
chapters following are new. To be reviewed.] 

Carlile (W. W.). Monetary Economics. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1912. Pp. xii + 307. lOs.^^Od. net. 

[To be reviewed.] * 

Carr (A. S. Comyns), Garnett (W. H. Stuart), and Taylor 
p. H.). National Insurance. London : Macmillan. 1912. Pp# 
XXX + 504. 6s. net. 

[A precise and lucid explanation of the provisions of the National Insurance Act 
(1911), with a T>-^Tace by Mr. Lloyd George. To be reviewed.] 
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Gonneb (E. C. K.). Common Land and Inclosure. London: 
Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xxx + 461. 128. net. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Hammond (J. L. and B.). The Village Labourer, 1760^-1832 : A 
Study in the Government of England before the Eeform Bill. 
London: Longmans, Green. 1911. Pp. x + 418. 9s. net. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Jevons (W. Stanley). The Theory of Political Economy. Fourth 
edition, edited by H. Stanley Jevons. London: Macmillan. 1911. 
Pp. lxiv + 339. lOa. net. 

' [Beviewed above.] 

Kitson (Akthur). Strikes and Bank Failures : an open letter to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. London: J. M. l)ent. 1911. 
Pp. 76. 6(i. 

[Issued by the Banking and Currency Reform League (10, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand) in support of the opinion that the Bank Act should be repealed and all 
individuals left free to issue inconvertible paper money. “ The League maintains 
that freedom of banking would reduce the interest on loans to a sixth or an eighth 
of the present average rate . , . and that it would enable such a growth of enter- 
prise that wages must soon rise to their economic limit (since the capable 
unemployed would be automatically absorbed) and the price of commodities f^l to 
the lowest possible. 'q 

Layton (W. T.). An Introduction to the Study of Prices: with 
special reference to the history of the nineteenth centui^. London : 
Maciriillan. 1912. Pp. xi-fl55. 2s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Eiciiardson (Tm)MAS, M.P.), and Walbank (J. A.). Profits and 
Wages in the British Coal Trade, 1898-1910. Newcastle-upoh-Tyno : 
W. H. Eobinson. 1911. Pp. 96. 6d. 

[The authors analyse the average profits in the British Coal Trade over a period 
of thirteen years with a view to showing that the industry as a whole is in such 
a position that a minimum wage would involve no undue burden. They claim 
that the Companies, for which the data were available and with which they 
deal, represent about one-third of the trade. After necessary allowances have 
been carefully made the authors estimate an average return to the shareholders 
of 9*6 per cent, per annum on the ordinary capital. The pamphlet is written from 
a somewhat partisan standpoint, and its figures have been criticised by Sir A. B. 
Markham and others; but it affords a not uninteresting contribution to the 
problem of the Statistical Measurement of Profit.] 

Sainsbury (Ethel Bruce). A Calendar of the Court Minutes, 
Ac., of the East India Company, 1644-1649. Witli an introduction 
and notes b^ William Foster. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1912. 
Pp. xxviii 4-424. 12tS. 6d. net. 

[The third volume published. To be reviewed.) 

Sahma (S. K.). Indian Monetary Problems. Madras: Law 
Printing House. 1911. Pp. xvi + 191. Es. 2. 

[The author recommends the reopening of the Indian mints to the free coinage 
of rupees.] 

SciiLOEssKR (Henry H.) and Clark (W. Smith). The Legal 
Position of Trade Unions. London : P. S. King. 1912. Pp. 
xxiv-f 268. 108. 6d. net. 

[To be reviewed.] * • 

Shaw (Norman). The Soya Bean of Manchuria. Published by 
order of the Inspector-General of the Chinese Imperial Customs. 
Shanghai and London: P. S. King. 191L Pp. 32, with map, dia- 
gram and 6 plates. 38. net. 

[Reviewed above.] 
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Smart (Prof. William). The Distribution of Income. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xix-f345. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Professor Smart, in this second edition, makes no change in the substance 
of the argument. **£ut,** he adds, *‘as will be seen from the first chapter, I am 
less satisfied than I was with the issues of our system. In the enthusiasm of 
comparative youth, I thought it a fine thing to have demonstrated that the existing 
distribution was not ‘unjust.’ . . . But a distribution may justify itself on purely 
economic grounds, and may yet leave much to be desired.” 

Todd (E. Enever). The Case against Tariff Reform: a reply to 
The Case against Free Trade, by Archdeacon Cunningham. London : 
John Murray. 1911. Pp. ix 4-156. 2s.6d.net. 

[Reviewed above.] ' 

Whiteiiouse (J. H.), Edited by. Problems of Boy Life. London : 
P. S. King. 1912. Pp. vm-f342. lOs. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

• Aldrich (Hon, Nelson W.). Suggested Plan for Monetary 
Legislation. (National Monetary Commission.) Washington. 
1911. Pp. 24. ?;0.05. 

[A revised and more complete account of the proposals originally submitted to 
the National Monetary Commission by its Chairman in January, 19U.] 

^Andrew (Hon, A. Piatt). The Purpose and Origin ot the Pro- 
posed Banking Legislation, Boston. 1911. Pp. 50. 

[Three addresses, of a popular and explanatory character, by the Secretary to tlie 
United States Monetary Commission, advocating Senator Aldrich’s proposed scheme 
of monetary legislation.] 

Devine (Edward T,), The Spirit of Social Work. New York : 
Charities Publication Committee. 1911. Pp. xi-f281. ?1. 

[Nine addresses originally delivered, for the most part, to philanthropic 
congresses or associations of social workers.] 

Frtedensburg (Dr. Ferdinand). The Practical Results of 
Workirif'-inen’s Insurance in Germany. Now York : 1 Liberty Street. 
1911. Pp. 62. 

[A translation by Dr. L. H. Gray, published under the auspices of The Workmen's 
Comvematiem Service and Information Bureau^ of an essay by the former President 
of the Senate in the Imperial Insurance Office of Germany, which originally 
appeared under the title of Die Praxis der deutsclien Arbeitcrversicherung in the 
ZeitscUrift fiir Politik. Dr. Friedensburg seriously criticises the German system 
of insurance against accident and illness. He maintains that “ the Imperial 
Insurance Office is overburdened with frivolous and unfounded claims,” and that 
fraud and false evidence is rife. The pamphlet has been the subject of a favourable 
article in the Spectator, but has been greeted in the Social Democratic press of 
Germany (according to the Preface) with “ foul invectives.”] ^ 

Groat (George Gorham). Attitude of American Courts in 
Labour Cases : a Study in Social Legislation. (Columbia University 
Studies.) New York : Columbia University. 1911. Pp. vii-f 400. 10s. 

Haines (Henry S.). Problems in Railway Regulation. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. 582. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Hicks (Frederick Charles). Competitive and Monopoly Price. 
Cincinnata: University Press, 1911. Pp. 30. 

[Vol. vii. No 2, of the University of Cincinnati SKiudies. “A criticism of current 
theory with special reference to its bearing on the trust problem,” of no great 
novelty.] • 

Hollander (Prof. Jacob H.). Bank Loans and Stock Exchange 
Speculation. (National Monetary Commission, Senate Document 
589, 61-2.) Washington. 1911. Pp. 27. $0.05. 

[An interesting and concise account of the various channels through which bank 
loans, based Stock Exchange securities, are C9ntracted in the United States.] 
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Huan-Chang (Dr. Chen). The Economic Principles of Con- 
fucius and his School. 2 vols. (Columbia University Studies.) 
New York: Columbia University. 1911. Pp. xv + 362 -1-394. 208. 

(To be reviewed.] 

Lowenthal (Esther). The Ricardian Socialists. (Columbia 
University Studies.) New York: Columbia University. 1911. 
Pp. 105. 38. 

[Chapters on Thompson, Gray, Hodgskin, and Bray. To be reviewed.] 

Moore (Prof. Henry Ludwell). Laws of Wages, an Essay in 
Statistical Economics. New York: Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 196. 
?1.60. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Scott (Prof. W. !).). Increasing Human Efficiency in Business. 
New York : Macmillan Co. 1911. Pp. 339. 5s. 6d. 

[“A contribution to the Psychology o£ Business.’* Successive chapters on imita- 
tion, competition, loyalty, concentration, wages, pleasure, and the like as “ a means 
of increasing human efficiency.”] 

Stockton (Frank T.). The Closed Shop in American Ti'i^de 
Unions. <(Jolina Hopkins University Studies. Series xxix. No. 3). 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 

RUSSIA. 

I. 

The recent developments in Russian agricultural organisation 
have attracted little attention outside Russia itself. None the leas, 
they are of much interest to the statesman as well as to the • 
economist ; indeed, no one who wishes to understand the struggle 
now going on within the dominions of the Tsar can afford to 
neglect them. 

Russia is a country of peasants. Her peasantry forpa the 
basis of her economic position in the world, and the military 
power of the Empire rests upon it. Manufactures, in spiter of 
the rapid progress they have made in recent decades; are still 
of relatively small importance : not more than one-sixth of the 
population was engaged in trade and industry at the tirfe of the 
census of 1897 ; hardly one-eighth were then living in towns. The 
great landed estates which fifty years ago played a leadifi| part' in 
the economic 'life of the nation have never recovered, ?tom the 
blow dealt them by the emancipation of the serfs. .< ‘Accustomed 
to the sleepy methods of a patriarchal system based on serf labour, 
the land-owning nobility proved unable to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. The redemption money paid by the libdi^ted 
peasants, instead of being invested, was spent unproddctively. 
But few made the attempt to alter their methods of mapagement 
in a rational manner suited to^ the new legal aifad cwmmerciaf 
position, and most of those who ‘did make tlje yattempt failed 
becfti^ they lacked the mental qualities needed ,t0 work success- 
fully ^under modetn ' indust^al conditions, Most o| the land- 
owning nobility preferred to entrust the management of their 
No. 86.— von. H 
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remaining linds to the peasants. The land was either stocked 
by the neighbouring peasants with cattle and implements for the 
benefit of the landowner, in the manner hitherto customary; 
or it was leased to the peasants, .who were especially eager to 
take land because most of them had not received an adequate 
portion at the time of the emancipation, and gladly paid rents 
which stood in no reasonable proportion to the profits. The 
bonds which connected the land-owning nobility with estates 
w^hich were little more than a source of rent were, therefore, 
loosened on all sides, and it is not surprising that they should be 
easily broken. To enable the nobility to go on living according 
to their rank after, as before, the emancipation, more was re- 
quired — when the capitalised redemption payments came to an 
end — than the land now^ remaining to the landlords could yield 
on the traditional methods of cultivation. Yet they were not 
in*a position to raise the rentable value of their land by a rational 
alteration in management or by the application of fresh capital 
and more expert knowledge. Nothing remained, therefore, but 
to exhaust still further the capital value of the property. Woods 
were c\it down in wholesale fashion ; credit on mortgage was freely 
used-— all the more since the special bank established by the 
Government for the benefit of the land-owning nobility advanced 
money on the estates of the nobles upon terms which were ex- 
ceptionally favourable. The money that came in was, however, 
spent as unprofitably as the redemption money had been pre- 
viously.., Kuin seemed unavoidable, and the Russian gentry 
began to sell their land with unexampled rapidity. Even 
tow'ards the end of the ’seventies in the nineteenth century, one- 
fifth of the land retained by the nobles after the emancipation in 
T861 iiad passed into the hands of commoners. The levy of 1887 
showed a further considerable decline. The succeeding twenty 
years brought no change of tendency : the agricultural statistics 
fpr.^lOOS sliow that in the course of forty-five years the nobility 
had given up half their estates to commoners. Then came the 
yearfi^of the revolution and of the peasants’ risings. In the purely 
Bussian pjfovinces violence against the persons of the landowners 
;was the eweption, but many houses and farm-buildings rfere 
^estroyej} by ihe^ rioting peasants, i^^ttle were slaughtered and 
Wplements/sj^jlt. Life in the ^ country was so disturbed that 
many of landowners lacke^d the courage to go back to their 
ruined honaes pi order to rebuild them. More than ten million 
de^satims—qw^te one-fifth of the land still owned by the nobles— 
offered for sale to Peasants’ Bank during the years 1906 
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and 1907. It seemed almost as though the last hour had come 
of the land-owning nobility in Kussia. 

The Government, troubled by the fate of the nobility, now 
took vigorous action. In order to allay the panic the Agricul- 
tural Bank was instructed to purchase at high prices the land 
offered, and this more especially in the districts most affected by 
the unrest among the peasantry. Over three million dessatines 
— as mucli as the agricultural land of Saxony, Wurttemberg, 
and Baden taken together— were acquired by the State in the 
course of three years. The object was attained ; some degree of 
quiet prevailed ; coniidence in the protecting hand of the Govern- 
ment was restored; the fear of a violent fall in prices and the 
haste to realise tlie estates before they lost all value disappeared, 
and the process of the surrender of the land by the gentry 
gradually resumed its former rate of a couple of hundred thousand 
defisatines ^yearly . 

But the nobility, whose existence was tlireatened at its very 
foundations by its own economic incapacity, held the governing 
power in its hands. Nowhere else in the world does there exist 
such a marked contrast between the political supremacy and the 
economic weakness of a class. Hence it is evident that so long 
as there is control over tlie machinery of government, attempts 
will be made to use it in furtherance of class interests to supply 
some measure of economic strength. Much in Russian economic 
legislation can only be understood in view of this fight waged tvith 
political weapons for the economic existence of the nobility. 'The 
conceptions of what does in fact further the interests of the 
nobility have frequently varied in the course of years, and the 
Government policy has varied correspondingly. The emigration 
of the peasants from European Russia to Siberia, for instance, 
was for a long time thought by the landowners, who were in, need 
of labourers, to be contrary to their interests; accordingly, the 
Government tried to prevent emigration. Then came the dis- 
turbances amongst the peasantry ; fear made it seem advisable 
to force the unquiet elements outwards, the more since, thanks to 
the rapid increase in population, an excess rather than .a scarcity 
of labour was noticeable in the fertile provinces of the inte|*ior. 
Opinions in Government q'flles upon the value of emigration * 
altered at once : not only were 4he^ hindrances previously placed 
in its way removed, but emigration — especially from the distuAed 
districts — was directly encouraged in every way, without regard 
to the fact that the districts to which it flpwed were not in a 
condition tq absorb such an increasing flood of immigrants. 

N 2 
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In like manner the changes in the legislative treatment of the 
village community can only be understood in connection with the 
prevalent opinions in regard to the interests of the nobility. As 
long as the landlords held the village community to be useful, it 
was favoured and maintained in opposition to the tendencies 
existing within itself. But the unrest among the peasantry at the 
beginning of the new century gave rise to the belief that the 
village community supplied a favourable psychological breeding- 
ground for the notion peculiar to Russian peasantry that all land 
suitable for agriculture should be divided amongst the peasants^ 
And in order to cut off this sinister idea at its root, vigorous 
measures were immediately taken, in the Imperial Decree of 
9/22, xi, 1906, to destroy the village community. 

II. 

The characteristic features of the Russian village community 
are well known. With the exception of the house and the strip 
of land adjoining, which remain as inherited property in the 
family, the peasant proprietor can claim no portion of land as his 
own : plough-land and meadow, wood and heath — all belong to 
the commune, and are made over to the individual for temporary 
use alone. A man does not get land because he inherits it from 
his parents, but because the commune assigns it to him, and he 
only keeps possession of the plots so long as the commune thinks 
fit. The meadow-land is, as a rule, divided annually amongst 
the various members, immediately before the mowing. The 
plough-land is generally allotted for a longer period — not less 
than twelve years, according to the law of 8, vi, 1893 — in numer- 
ous strips scattered at random. At the end of the period a re- 
distribution takes place ; all the portions are recovered from their 
actual possessors, and each father of a family rerfeives back out 
of the whole as much as he is entitled to according to the method 
of division adopted by the commune. The basis of the division 
is either the number of males in the family or the number of 
males of an age to work — or often the number of the family, 
without regard to age or sex. The whole system thus works out 
f io principle so that the families whs^ numbers have increased at 
more than the average rate sinc^ the last division obtain land at 
the expense of those who havfe multiplied less quickly. 

This curious reciprocal insurance against the disadvantages of 
a too rapid increase in family prevailed, until a short time ago, 
in most of the provinces of European Russia : about ten million 
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peasant families with a hundred million dessatines— mote than 
four-fifths of the land allotted to the peasants at the emancipa- 
tion — were legally subjected to it. In actual fact, it is true, the 
communes did not make a like use everywhere of the powers 
legally possessed by them. There were communes in which no 
re-distribution had been undertaken for such a long time that it 
almost seemed as though the people had given up all claim to such 
readjustment. There were others in •which the right to receive 
land was confined to members of old families who had been there 
at the time of ther emancipation, so that the system had acquired 
a peculiar character resembling a tontine. But since, even in 
these communes, according to the existing law, it only required 
the agreement of two-thirds of the heads of families for a re- 
distribution on the lines usual elsewhere, neither the neglect to 
re-divide during a long period nor the adoption of a method of 
division different from the customary, could be regarded •as 
certain evidence that the peasants had renounced this peculiar 
system of insurance. It often happened that, after many years 
of apparent peace, an ever-growing discontent appeared in the 
commune, which subsisted until those who were dissatisfied with 
the existing distribution got the upper hand and secured what 
they considered a more equitable division. Thus, for example, 
the second half of the 'eighties in the nineteenth century was 
marked by numerous re-distributions in communes which had 
undertaken no such readjustment since the land was assigned to 
them at the time of tlie emancipation of the serfs. 

Side by side with this classical form of village community, 
where the commune retains the authority to determine the size 
of the holdings of its members, we often find in Russia agricul- 
tural organisations where the powers of the commune are less 
extensive ; thus, for example, in the districts of the military 
colonisation, ^hich proceeded during the sixteenth century from 
Moscow southwards, the so-called “share-ownership” (Antheils- 
besitz) prevails. In this case the proportion of property which 
belongs to each individual family is independent of the decisions 
of the commune, and is determined by inheritance; on the other 
hand, the position of the plots is not fixed, since the commune 
can exchange these at will ,4^/mongst neighbours, in furtherancaj^ 
for instance, of consolidation. And in some districts, especially 
towards the western frontier, \;oi!iipulsion in cultivation (F/wr- 
zwahg) is met with in the form so often found outside Russia, 
of a mutual interdependence of individual cultivators, determined 
by the ^chance position of * their land, as regards the choice of 
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methods of cultivation, and the carrying out of agricultural 

work. 

In the Far East, in the sparsely populated steppes and woods 
of Siberia and Central ^Asia, we find the existing village com- 
munity in its earliest beginnings. There, where there is as 
much free land as is wanted, no one troubles about liis neighbour 
and the plots of land cultivated by him ; there is no common 
regulation of the conditions on which land is owned and culti- 
vated. It is only as population increases that some kind of 
organisation in a village commune gradually develops; generally 
by a process of lengthy and often obstinate disputes between 
those cultivators, who have secured land superior in quantity and 
quality, and those less fortunately placed. From concessions, 
at the outset quite small, made to the others by the cultivators 
better j>rovided with land, there gradually develop more far- 
reaching encroachments on the rights of individuals, until finally 
the power of the commune to regulate conditions of tenure and 
cultivation is universally I’ccognised,^ And a further interval must 
then elapse before the encroachments of the commune take the 
form of a regular, periodic re-distribution such as w(' are familiar 
with in European Kussia. 

A closer observation of the present position of the village 
community in Eussia thus presents a variously coloured picture 
— all varieties are found there, from the embryonic to the most 
highly developed, and some even in fairly advanced stages of 
decay. In one place the village community flourishes amid the 
general recognition of a satisfied peasantry, in another it is only 
established after severe struggles, and in others the factors 
inimical to it gain the upper hand and individual ownership 
thoroughly establishes itself throngli the gradual subsidence of 
communism. 


III. 

It is evident how difficult and responsible a task it is to 
regulate by law such varying conditions, regard being had to 
the immense extent of the Jlussian Empire, the important differ- 
ences in the ways of living and methods of cultivation of the 
.^fopulation, and the differences resu^ng therefrom in the con- 
stitution of the village commuijities.^ Measures need to be 
carefully weighed and accurately adapted to existing conditions 
in order to attain the object of the legislator without cutting too 

^ I venture to refer those who wish to follow* out more closely the evolution of 
the village community to my study on “ Die Feldgemeinschaft.” (Strassburg, 
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deeply into the flesh* A regulation which is quite suited to 
certain conditions of life, and which will be welcomed as bene- 
ficial by the people subject to them^ will fail in other cases to 
attain its end and wdll be regarded as oppressive; Uniform, 
rigid rules are of little avail under such circumstances ; the rules 
which regulate the village community must be as flexible as its 
own constitution. 

The difficulties which assail the •legislator are yet further 
increased by the passion with which Russian public opinion 
watches the fate of the village community. There is hardly any 
other question in economic policy which is discussed in Russia 
so persistently and so fervently as that of whether the village 
community should be abolished or maintained. Has the village 
community vitality or not? Is its influence upon the life of the 
people beneficial or harmful? Even during the preparations for 
the emancipation of the serfs, these questions were hotly debated, 
and they •are still discussed to-day with hardly less ardour. At 
that time the village community was supported on the one hand 
by the Slavophils, who advocated the allotment of land to the 
communes because they saw in the village community an institu- 
tion arising from the deepest source of the Russian national 
spirit, and also a powerful defence against the growth of a rotten 
‘‘Western’’ civilisation; and on the other hand, by the “Intel- 
lectuals,” ’who grouped themselves round Tschernischeffsky, the 
influential leader of the young Russian Socialists, and who re- 
garded the village community as a springboard to carry them 
into the kingdom of Socialism. As regards the opponents of 
the village community, who thought that the well-being of the 
emancipated peasants was to be secured by assigning the land to 
individual families, they adopted the creed of Manchester 
Liberalism and detested the village community as one of the 
hated limitaliions on the freedom of the individual in economic 
affairs. They were not, however, wholly successful in enforcing 
their opinions : the Government had not the courage for a radical 
measure — such as that of suppressing the village community — 
which would have increased the technical difficulties of the 
reform ; the land was assigned to the communed, to whom 
was left the task of dividing it amongst the various families^" 
But the recognition of thd village community passed current for ’ 
a temporary concession ; it was supposed that the advantages of 
individual ownership would soon make themselves apparent, 
and that the people would spontaneously abandon the communal 
system* Consequently, tte legal regulations applied to the 
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village community— partly, indeed, because information was at 
that time somewhat limited— were throughout unsuited to its 
nature and complexity. Had the expectation been fulfilled that 
the commurial organisation would shortly break down, they might 
nevertheless have made matters easier. But the village com- 
munity displayed a much greater vitality than was anticipated. 
Hence there was a growing struggle — on the one side for the 
creation of a favourable ‘legal position, on the other for the 
final abolition of the system. Without essential change in the. 
arguments employed , this struggle has continued up to the present 
day with varying fortune, and even the most recent radical reform 
which has aimed at a complete abolition of the village community, 
has proved unable to bring it to an end. 

It would take me too far to give a complete account here of 
the arguments of the opponents and friends of the village com- 
munity, arguments which have, been worked out to a greater and 
greater nicety in the course of generations. In the existing state 
of our knowledge a calm survey of the reasons for and against 
the communal system can scarcely lead to any other conclusion 
than that both the hopes and the fears with which the village com- 
munity has been regarded have been greatly exaggerated. The 
village community is an almost insuperable obstacle to technical 
progress in agriculture, say the opponents; it is in those very 
places where unrestricted private ownership affords free scope to 
the creative enterprise of the individual that progress is possible, 
A quarter of a century ago such opinions could be maintained in 
good faith, although even then persons were not lacking who 
pointed out in detail the, partiality of this view. But nowadays, 
when we see before ns so many examples of extraordinarily 
rapid technical improvements, such, for example, as the 
adoption of compulsory cultivation of forage by peasant culti- 
vators in those very districts where the communal system is most 
firmly established, the position can only be maintained by those 
who either do not or will not understand the conditions upon 
which they are pronouncing judgment. The village community 
may undoubtedly under certain circumstances act as a drag upon 
technical progress, but it need not do so ; on the contrary, it may 
l^ctually serve as a lever to assist sv\(jh progress, if people know 
how to manage it. In 1892 two communes in the Wolokolamsk 
district of the province of Moscow replaced the traditional three- 
field system which, on account of the lack of meadow and grazing 
land noticeably prevalent in Central Eussia, failed to supply 
sufficient pasturage for cattle, by an eight-field system and the 
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culti|Vation of meadow clover. The experiment was successful, 
and the example was soon followed in the neighbouring districts. 
In 1893 seven other communes introduced clover cultivation ; in 
1894 fourteen more imitated them, and during the next five years 
127 communes adopted this plan, and in this way a far-reaching 
reform in methods of cultivation was carried out in the course of 
six or seven years on half the land owned by peasants in the 
district, thanks to the assistance of the experts in the service of 
the local authority, who understood how to adapt themselves 
effectively to the ♦peculiarities of the communal organisation. In 
other districts, too, when the authorities paid sufficient attention 
to the wants of the cultivators, matters progressed with equal 
rapidity. In the Wezeja district the movement began in 1897, 
and in ten years the reform had already been carried out over 
three-fifths of the peasants’ land. At present there are in the 
province of Moscow five districts in which clover is regularly cidti- 
vated by*not less than half the peasants, in four districts it has 
been introduced by between a quarter and a half of the peasants, 
and in four districts only, which are amongst the more industrial 
and where the movement was started latest, is the proportion less 
than a quarter. Taken altogether, clover was cultivated in 1910 
by 1,660 communes, owning 522,000 dessatines of arable land 
(t.e., 32 per cent, of the land held by peasants in the Moscow pro- 
vince) ; and in many other provinces — Wjatka, Twer, Smolensk, 
Wladimir, Kaluga, &c. — equally good results have been reached 
as soon as the technical instruction, with which the peasant — 
whether he belong to a village community or not — cannot dis- 
l^nse, has been properly organised. This progress should be 
compared with the spread of clover cultivation amongst the 
peasant cultivators in countries where the village community is 
unknown, and then judgment can be pronounced as to the 
alleged inevitability of a lack of technical advance within the 
village community. 

Facts have thus entirely falsified the expectation of the 
opponents of the communal system, but on the other hand, its 
friends have not escaped disillusionment. It was held that the 
village community would form a sufficient obstacle to the rise of 
an unpropertied proletariat^^ with an agricultural system which 
guarantees to each an equal right to receive an assignment of 
land from the commune, everyofle capable of work can always 
earn a living by his own husbandry, since the means of work 
cannot fail him. Such was the picture people were glad to paint, 
bnt the reality has been different. For on the one hand, all the 
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communes do not make a like use of the powers possessed by 
them of dividing the land amongst their members in accordance 
with the vote of two-thirds of these members; in many cases, 
for instance, women are excluded from the assignment of land, 
so that families where the children are girls get hardly anything ; 
re-distribntion is often delayed for a long period ; in some cases a 
system of division is adopted which retains no attempt at equality ; 
and lastly, it is not enough for the farmer to receive the allotted 
land— he must also have at his disposal a sufficiency of livestock 
and implements which are not owned in common, and are not 
equally divided amongst all from time to time. Thus, if a 
member of the community lose his stock through any misfortune, 
it helps him but little to receive the laud assigned to him by the 
commune; he falls, nevertheless (since h(' is unable to stock his 
land) into a condition hardly distinguishabli'. from that of a prole- 
tawifn. And finally, it must uot be forgotten that the land made 
over to the peasants at the time of the emancipation was for 
the most part inadequate to supf)ort their families under the 
traditional methods of cuhivalion. The peasants are forced to 
rent land from the landowners. Under such circumstances it 
is easy to understand that even the most equal division of the 
communal land will not save all the members from agricultural 
ruin. Tlie statistics show, in fact, that llie percentage of persons 
who must properly be reckoned as belonging to the proletariat, 
even in those districts where the communal system is especially 
vigorous, is neither small nor diminishing. 

With regard to the conception of the village community as 
a first step towards Socialism, this view is based upon such vague 
psychological considerations in the minds both of those who are 
enthusiasts for the goal and of those who detest it, that it belongs 
rather to the class of impressions (which, nevertheless, in this 
case as in so many others, weigh heavily in the s^ale) than to 
that of arguments which can be reckoned with. The fact that 
for such a considerables portion of the jU'operty of the people there 
is no family inheritance may, indeed, have contributed to prevent 
individualism in Russia, in all classes of society, from flourishing 
to the same extent as in other civilised countries. In this sense 
the village community may, perhag^, be spoken of with some 
justice as a favourable soil for Socialistic opinions. But since so 
many other factors are and have been active in the same direc- 
tion, the outcome could hardly have been different even without 
the co-operation of this particular one. 

Still less calculable is the alleged directly educational influence 
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supposed to be exercised by the practice of re-distribution. In 
cases where the fresh division proceeds in an orderly and peaceful 
way amidst a general recognition of its justice, it may well be 
supposed that the practice leaves necessary traces in the forma- 
tion of a certain feeling of solidarity, of deeper sympathy, and of 
a greater mutual reliance. But often the two-thh*ds majority 
required to carry out the new division is based on a most com- 
plicated coalition of different inierest*., and the re-distribution 
is forced upon an actively resisting minority, a situation leading 
occasionally to fighting and even bloodshed. Bt^.sides, the feeling 
of solidarity is, as a rule, limited to the narrow (circle of the 
members of the community ; towards outsiders, even those living 
in the same village, the behaviour is usually what it would have 
been if no communal education had been enjoyed. Hence this 
mental condition affords a basis for the Socialist State hardly 
better than the usual family feeling with its inherent faihily 
egotism. • 

I do not propose to examine in turn all the pros and cons 
which have been set forth in detail during this literary feud of a 
generation long. Such an examination would make little differ- 
ence to an unprejudiced analysis. There is no evidence of such 
palpable disadvantages as would a})pcar to justify a policy of 
forcing the people to abandon the village comiiiiinities ; and, on 
the other hand, the advantages of the system are too indefinite 
to allow a balance in its favour to be reckoned on with adecpiate 
certainty — not even when regarded from the standpoint of the 
Socialist ideal. Neutrality is thus distinctly indicatred as the rule 
of behaviour for the Government towards the village com- 
munity. The organisation sliould not be forced n}>on those whom 
it no longer suits. But neither should it be forcibly destroyed in 
places where it is still adapted to the taste of the people, so that 
they still hoW to it. Bather such a legal position should be 
established that those to whom the communal system is no 
longer suited can abandon it unhindered, but without injuring 
others, and those who wish to adhere to it can do so in such a 
manner that the possible disadvantages of a communal organisa- 
tion of agriculture are guarded against as effectively as may be. 
Such is the problem for tlj^ legislator wdio approaches it sine 
ira et studio. 


IV. 

How then can this problem be solved? 

Let us consider first the chief factor in the problem, the re- 
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distribution. A member of the village community is no longer 
willing to share in this peculiar form of insurance and to take 
the risk of having to resign a portion of his land in case his family 
should not increase sufficiently fast. In accordance with what 
has been said above there is no adequate reason to forbid his 
withdrawal or to make it more difficull. Then how can his 
claims be regulated so that neither he, nor his companions who 
hold to the community, shall suffer? 

If we adopt a conception of the village enmmunity as a 
periodically renewable arrangement for insurance, it appears that 
this arrangement can be done avay with most conveniently at a 
time of re-distribution ; for this is the moment when the reckoning 
is made up for the preceding period, after which the agreement is 
renewable. At this moment the mutual obligations are quite 
clear ; if, for instance, it is customary to divide the land according 
to<the size of the family, then tliose families which have had the 
luck during the period in question to increase at more than the 
average rate will luceivc land at the expense of those whose 
expectations of increase have not been fulfilled. After this settle- 
ment all, whether winners or those vUm on this occasion have 
to reckon a loss, can conveniently be left free to enter into a 
similar agreement for the future or not. 

The matter is less simple if the witlidrawnl takes place in an 
interval betwT-en tw^o re-distribufions. For it is m general 
doubtful wdiether the right to withdraw’ at any time should be 
granted to the members of a village community, or wdicther it is 
not more advisable to make certaiii restrictions. In so far, 
however, as withdrawal is allow’ed, the upj)er limit of the amount 
of land to which the retiring member is entitled can be easily 
determined for this case also : it must obviously be no more than 
he would receive should a re-distribution take place at that 
moment. 

When the claims of the retiring member have been deter- 
mined, a further problem arises as to the way in which they 
should be met. If we leave on one side the disputed question in 
what cases the assignment of land should be replaced by a money 
indemnity, the bonds of the village community can be severed in 
tw’o ways : either the retiring mem6c<: is assigned definite plots of 
land, or else his proportionate share in the common property is 
fixed once for all, but the comnnine retains the right to determine 
the actual position of his plots in like manner as for the mem- 
bers who take part in the re-distribution. The first solution 
has undoubtedly much in its favour if the land can be assigned 
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in one piece and in a position convenient both to the retiring 
member and to the others. But if the retiring member receive 
his old strips scattered at random, the abrogation of the right of 
the commune to make an exchange*, of plots in case of need may 
conceivably result in an unprofitable system of cultivation. The 
existing interdependence in agricultural management would con» 
tinue, and the means at present available to mitigate the dis- 
advantages of tlie random distribution, so far as these are felt 
by the people, could no longer be employed. By an assign- 
ment of separate, plots, the village community might even 
suffer no slight hindrance when it undertook a combination 
of the plots of its members. Hence, should it be impossible 
to assign his share to the retiring member in one place, it is 
much better to fix the fraction of land which belongs to him. 
But it is only in exceptional cases that the land can be allotted 
in one piece without the other cultivators co-operating in an ex- 
change of plots. And such an exchange is attended with 
expenses and disturbances in cultivation, so that it can evidently 
not be left to the judgment of the individual to demand it at will 
at any time. Consequently, withdrawal from the village com- 
munity, except when it coincides with a general re-distribution, 
should, as a rule, take the form of transition to “share-owner- 
ship.” 

These are the main outlines of a non-partisan solution of the 
problem based upon a consideration of the facts. But they have 
hitherto never been carried out in legislation, since neither the 
opponents nor the friends of the communal system are willing to 
agree to this solution. Indeed, according as one or the other 
temporarily secures the upper hand, the actual solution always 
deviates from that outlined above, now in one direction, now in 
another. At the time of the emancipation people thought, as 
has been staged above, that the village community would not last 
long, but that the peasant would soon pass to individual owner- 
ship. It was desired to make this transition as easy as possible. 
But in the meantime the village community could not be dis- 
pensed with because the firm hold imposed upon its members 
afforded security for the redemption payments. A way out was 
found in the stipulation thcj% %ach person should be free to with- 
draw from the village coini^iunity with the portions of land 
assigned to him at the time, (fn condition that he paid that 
fraction of the redemption money which fell on those portions. 
This stipulation was most unfavourable to the village community , 
but for a long time practically no advantage was taken of it since 
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the redemption payments were very high and few wished in this 
way to become owners of the portions of land they held. But 
gradually the position altered. The price of land rose; the 
redemption debt was reduced, and what was left diminished 
year by year. At length a time came when this clause in the 
law attained practical importance. The gain for those who 
withdrew was often very groat. By means of a single small 
payment it was possible for an individual who would have had 
to give up land at a re-distribution to escape the obligation 
and to keep this land, which should have b^en given up, for 
himself. Thus it came about that the number of those who 
availed tliemselves of this (dause in the law began to increase 
greatly during the ’eighiios in the nineteenth century ; in 1892 
the redemption money paid under it reached the hitherto un- 
precedented sum of 800,000 roubles. There is no need to be an 
cntHusiast for the communal system to recognise the untenable 
nature of such a legal position. Its injustice was obvious, and 
in 1898 the friends of the village eommunity succeeded in modify- 
ing llie law'. They did not, however, use the opportunity to 
bring about a position of stable ecpiilibrium, by which the 
interests alike of retiring members and of those who remained 
would liave been protected ; the just (daims of the former to be 
allowed to withdraw from the village community in some mariner 
not too burdensome, were, on the contrary, sacrificed in the 
desire to strengthen the commune. The Edict of 14, xii, 1893, 
made withdrawal subject to the consent of tlie commune, so 
that tlie right to withdraw^ was rendered illusory ; from hence- 
forth membership of the village community became, in fact, 
almost obligatory for tluxse born into it. This was at once shown 
in the number of wdthdraw^als ; w hereas in 1892 and 1893 the 
sums paid on this account had amounted to about a million 
roubles, the payments dropped during the second half of the 
'nineties to under 50,000 roubles. 

Thus the law" of 11, xii, 1893, produced a situation as little 
teiial)le as the previous one. For it is essential to the peaceful 
development of agricultural organisation amongst the peasants 
that it should be possible to withdraw' from the village community 
without forfeiting rights to propeAy, otherwise the community 
becomes an object of attacks too violent and only too just. Ten 
years had not passed before yet*another reform had been begun. 
This time the matter was planned on a large scale : all laws 
afiEecting the position of the peasantry yvere to be revised together 
and codified. A Bill was drawn up and published in 1903, a large 
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section of which was devoted to a complete reorganisation of the 
village communal system. Withdrawal from the community was 
regulated as follows : any person might withdraw at a time of re- 
distribution, provided he were prepared to take the land assigned 
to him in a single piece ; the assignment of ownership in strij>s of 
land lying at random as well as a transition to share-ownership 
was regardefi as definitely undesirabk^ During the interval be- 
tween two re-distributions, on the otKer hand, withdrawal was 
only allowed if one-fifth of tlie members (or, in great coiiununi- 
ties, fifty memberj?) applied foi* it simultaneously. The', extemt of 
this limitation was not overlooked ; but it was considered neces- 
sary because, as the preamble states, the right of an individual 
to d(anand at any time the assignment of land in a single piece, 
would render the lives of the others unbearable through continual 
disturbances in husbandry, and would force them to abandon the 
village community ; but a forced abolition of the commun^il 
system was not desired. 

This Bill, drawn up during the Ministry of von Blehwc, was 
destined to a melancholy fate. Put on one side owing to von 
Idehwe/s death and the events following it, it was never debated, 
and at first things went on as tlu^y liad done under the Edict of 
.14, xii, 1893, until the .Imperial Decree of 9/22, xi, 1906, made 
a complete changes in everything, being fuitirely in favour of the 
persons withdrawing, in that it, not merely allorded no protection 
to the interests of those remaining in the village community, but 
deliberately injmvd Ibem witli the intention of dealing a death- 
blow at tlie communal system. All the village communities 
were divided into two groui)s. 'Vo the first belonged those which 
had undertaken no re-distribution of land during the last twenty- 
four yeais ; without further ado these were regarded as no longer 
possessing vitality, and each member was permitted to transfer 
the portions <?f land assigned to him by the commune to his own 
possession by means of a memorial addressed by him to the com- 
petent authority, without having to secure the consent of the 
commune or in any w^ay concern himself further ab^t the 
interests of the members. With respect to the village com- 
munities in the second groiiji, the Groveriiment did not dare to 
declare them spontaneously AillBolved ; an indirect method was, 
however, found which would Jead to almost the same result. 
Any member of these communiti^fk was allowed to withdraw at 
any time and to retain as owner all plots of land assigned to him 
for temporary use. The pejfson withdrawing was merely obliged 
to pay in certain cases a small money indemnity to the community 
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for a part of the plots of land — an indemnity quite out of pro- 
portion to the real value of the land. The proportion of land for 
which money was to be paid was determined as follows ; the 
person withdrawing retained without payment as much of the 
share assigned to him at the last re-distribution as he would have 
been entitled to if a re-distribution had taken place at the time of 
his withdrawal ; for the remainder, if there were any, he must 
pay the price at which the land had been acquired by the com- 
mune concerned at the time of the emancipation of the serfs. 

None of these regulations could bear reflective criticism. In 
fact, they are to be regarded in no way as an attempt at' a reason- 
able solution of the problem, but can only be understood as the 
outcome of a fighting mood for which the desired end justified 
the means adopted. The declaration that the village communi- 
ties which had undertaken no general re-distribution during 
twdnty-four years W’ere no longer active, was the less expected 
since hitherto the efforts of legislators had been aimed at 
lengthening the interval between the re-distributions, and the 
law of 8, vi, 1893, had even forbidden re-distributions more than 
once in twelve years. Moreover, the assumption that communi- 
ties which had made no general re-distribution for a long period 
had no longer any vitality did not correspond at all with the 
facts ; in many cases the community judged it more convenient 
to secure by other means the end at which re-distribution aimed ; 
for instance, by the method of partial interchange, which did 
not affect all the members at once, but proceeded by groups. 
Such partial re-distributions were, it is true, forbidden in 1893, 
but had been legally allowed up to that time, and even after- 
wards they frequently occurred. Thus a test was chosen to 
distinguish the “dead” from the “living” communities which 
was quite unsuited for the purpose, and many communities were 
in this way reckoned as “dead ” in which, in fact, the communal 
life was as vigorous as in the others. 

In respect to the treatment of the village communities in the 
second group, it must first be noted that the price of land in 
Eussia has risen very much since the emancipation of the serfs ; 
thus the Decree, in permitting the extra land— to which, as the 
Decree itself acknowledged, tbjv. person withdrawing had no 
reasonable claim — to be acquired at the old price, was making 
the retiring member a present «it the expense of his fellows. And 
the withdrawing member was favoured in yet another way : the 
quantity of land to be received without payment was not pro- 
perly calculated. The amount which the person concerned would 
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receive at another re-distribution depends, not only on the 
number of shares which he could claim, but also on the size of 
the shares; this size, which is fixed according to the number of 
claimants between whom the total area is to be divided, alters 
with time, and, in fact, the single shares become as a rule smaller 
as the population increases. Hence, in calculating the amount 
to be received without payment, account should have been taken 
of alterations in the denominator as wfell as in the numerator of 
the fraction which expressed the share of the withdrawing 
member at the time of the last re-distribution. Thus the Decree 
allowed the withdrawing member to obtain one portion of the 
extra land not properly belonging to him at an exceedingly low 
price and to get the rest for nothing. Hence, even if one were 
inclined to regard forced expropriation as imperative in those 
cases where it favours the richer members as against the poorer 
ones, these regulations are objectionable because they deterniine 
the sum tS be paid for the expropriated land in so unjust a way. 

The harshness and injustice of the new law were at once 
exposed in the Press. But the Government was not to be moved 
to make alterations—so much was at stake for it. Justice is 
often sacrificed to political expediency ; 'and political expediency 
had begun to demand im{>eriously that the village communities 
should be destroyed as quickly as possible, post what it might. 
To secure this object it was necessary to favour the withdrawing 
members in every way and to make those wdio held to the com- 
munal system regret their obstinacy. For if both parties had 
received impartial treatment it w^as to be expected that the 
village communities would weather the new storm as they had 
formerly resisted similar attacks. 

V. 

How is this sudden change in the opinions of the governing 
classes to be ex|.lained? Only two years before the tendency was 
rather to encourage the village community than to attack it ; in 
1893, as we have seen, an exaggerated protection had been 
granted to the communes in order to save them from threatened 
dissolution. And now all at everything is changed. Every 
lever is employed to break up the village community. To evade 
the normal working of legislati<to prescribed by statute an 
Imperial Decree is issued, directed against the village communi- 
ties, and the officials carrying it out are instructed to do every- 
thing to prevent the new regulations from remaining a dead 
No. 86.— VOL. XXII. ^ o 
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letter. The administrative machinery works at high pressure. 
For the officials concerned, from the governor downwards, there 
is henceforth no better recommendation than the large numbers 
of cultivators in their district who have withdrawn from the 
village communities. By the employment of all legal, as well as 
of many illegal means, efforts are everywhere made to swell the 
numbers as rapidly as possible. That the fight against the 
village communities is the axis on which our home policy turns, 
has been openly proclaimed by the President of the Council. 

What then had happened in the interval* to call forth this 
feverish reaction? 

Two events had occurred which have made the village com- 
munities objects of hatred and fear to the land-owning nobility, 
in 'whose defence the Government came forward the peasants’ 
revolt in 1905 6, and the agrarian reform proposed by the first 
Dufna, 

The disturbances among the peasantry bore, it is true, no 
direct relation to the village communities, and occurred equally 
in districts where these were unknown. But it was thought 
that there was a psychological connection to be found between 
the communal system and the demands forinulated by the 
peasants, that the Government should provide them with suffi- 
cient land at the expense of those owners of land who were not 
peasants. Peasants who were accustomed to re-divide their own 
land repeatedly, according to the needs of the various families, 
could obtain no tru(^ conception of individual ownership and its 
inviolability ; they could see no difference between their rights 
exercised in the village commimity over the land within its 
boundaries and the rights of the big landowners over their 
estates; what they demanded was in effect merely an extension 
of the communal system over those neighbouring estates which 
were at present not subjected to it. As long as tin* village com- 
munity remained in existence there would be no end to such 
opinions. In ord(T to destroy them at the root the peasants must 
be weaned from dividing up their land. As soon as they had 
secured the possession of their own land, which no one might take 
from thefai (ind which they must defend as their own property 
against encroachments from onj^ide, they would learn also to 
respect the property of others. It is true that in order that the 
peasant proprietor may be a ^support to the existing order of 
society, he- must possess enough land to enable him to live on it, 
and the land belonging to the peasants is for the most part in- 
sufficient to support them all. But a differentiation which 
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results in the formation of a vigorous peasantry on the one hand, 
and of a property-less proletariat on the other, is founded on the 
very nature of things. Hence, since in the political battle the 
wages must be laid on the strong — to use the words of Stolypin--- 
it is only necessary to take care that this differentiation should 
be promoted instead of, as hitherto, hindered, and the game will 
be won, thanks to the numerous vigorous peasant proprietors 
arising out of the ruins of the village communities. 

This is roughly a brief summary of the opinions which have 
gradually gained Qrmer ground in the influential circles of the 
land-owning nobility since the beginning of the unrest amongst 
the peasantry. But it liappened, in addition, that the first 
Duma with zealous hand sketched out a far-reaching plan of land 
reform, and favoured an extensive alienation of land not held by 
peasants, which was to be divided amongst the peasant village 
communities. The various projects of reform which were laid befcwre 
the Duma’indicated, indeed, an almost complete disappearance of 
the large landed estates in Russia. And since the village com- 
munity played an important part in most of these projects, 
partly from a liking for it, partly for technical reasons on account 
of its convenience in carrying out the apportionment of the land, 
the hatred of the great landowners was doubled. Were the 
village community not there -“people were inclined to think — all 
the attempts to endow the inadequately provided peasant with 
land at the expense of the estate owner would collapse. 

No sooner had the dissolution of the first Duma given a free 
hand to the Ministry than the campaign against the village 
community began. It opened with the Imperial Decree of 
9/22, xi, 1906, which was followed by the Decree of 15/28, jiy 
1906, which rendered easier the mobilisation of the peasants’ 
lands. The issue of the two Decrees was based on Article 87 
of the Oonsti^tion, which reserves to the Tsar the right to settle 
by Decree, in cases where postponement is impossible, during an 
interval when the Duma is not sitting, matters within its com- 
petence, with the proviso that Decrees issued in this way must 
be presented to the Duma for its approval within two months 
after the sittings are resumed. W^hat justified an application of 
the emergency clause in this was not much considered ; apart 
from the haste to get rid of the village communities, and the 
desire to confront the Duma,^wMch certainly would not have 
approved of the Government projects, with an accomplished fact, 
there were, with the best will in the world, no reasons to offer 
why the settlement of this ’difficult problem, whose solution ha^ 

o 2 
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already been delayed for years, could not be deferred until the 
Duma assembled. 

Both Decrees were laid before the second Duma. The 
majority in tlie Duma, who w^ere working for a land reform of 
the same nature as the first Duma, was opposed to them. But 
before they were actually repealed the second Duma also was 
dissolved, and the Decrees remained temporarily in force. 

After the dissolution of the second Duma, as is well known, 
the franchise was altered by the couj) cVetat of 8/16, vi, 1907, 
and ascendancy in the Duma fell into the hands of the land- 
owning nobility. Thus a Duma was obtained which held similar 
opinions on the land question to the Government, and almost 
went further than the Government in hatred t)f the village com- 
munity. The Decrees of November, 1906, were also presented 
to the third Duma, and this time; were debated. After a very 
prolonged discussion the measures devised by the Government 
against the village communities were not only approved by the 
majority of the Duma, but were in parts made more stringent. 
Then the Bill as drafted by the Duma came before the Imperial 
Council. Here the fight began again. The Centre, representing 
the views of the (lovernment, w^as here opposed by the Eight and 
by the Ijeft, which consisted of the University representatives. 
The two parties were almost equal. But finally, with the help of 
the votes of the Ministers, all the essential provisions of the 
Decree of 9/22, xi, 1906, were fiassed by the Council, though 
only after a fight lasting for months. T'he most important 
amendment was one altering the dividing-line between the 
“dead” communities and those still functioning; in the former 
class were only to be reckoned those in which there had been no 
general re-distribution since the land was assigned. 

The Bill as amended by the U pper House had to be laid before 
the Duma again. Thus it came about that the provi^^ional regula- 
tions of the Decree of 9/22, xi, 1906, after subsisting in fact for 
three and a half years, only became formally law in 14/27, vi, 
1910, when the Bill drafted by the Duma and the Council w'^as 
af)proved by the Tsai’. 


VJ.* 

Five years have passed sin^e tlie provisions of the Decree of 
9/22, xi, 1906, came into operation. What has been their 
effect? 

The outward result is impressive*. More than two million 
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cultivators, as estimated in the official statistics, had given 
notice, previous to 1, i, 1912, of their wish to take advantage 
of the provisions; one and a half millions, holding 12 million 
dessatines , have, in fact, definitely withdrawn from the village 
communities. There are districts where the communal system 
must now be looked upon as abandoned. The advantages which 
fall to the lot of those withdrawing e>Ye so great that this can 
readily be understood ; loo much moral firmness w^ould be needed 
to resist the temptation. Suppose that at any time a law were 
passed which permitted the non-payment of debts contracted by 
gambling or by dealing in stocks. A sense of honour would 
certainly pnivent many debtors from making use of the per- 
mission, since apart from legal sanction public opinion also 
exer.cises a certain pressure. But would many debtors so conduct 
themselves? The Decree of 9/22, xi., 1900, placed the peafsaut 
members •of the village communities in an exactly similar 
position. The members of a village communily mutually bind 
themselves to divide the land, after a curtain interval, amongst 
all equally; who will gain and who will lose is unknown w^hon 
the agreemeid is made. But the nearer the time of reckoning 
approaches the clearer it becomes to everyone who will have to 
pay the bill when it falls due. At this point comes the legislator 
and says to the losing members : if you are docile and renounce 
for ever the village coirnnunity which 1 detest, you can keej) the 
land wdiich othciwise you would have to give up. Is it to be 
wondered at if such exhortations take effect? Is it not rather a 
matter for surprise tliat in many districts the dernoralisijig influ- 
ence of such a law has been resisted? Thus, for instance, in the 
province of Archangelsk, where, according to the statistical 
estimate of J905, there are over 50 ,000 cultivators belonging to the 
village comrrymities, not a single i^erson has given notice of with- 
drawal. In other provinces, too, in the north and north-east, the 
number of withdrawals is quite small. 

Unfortunately a detailed analysis of the figures is difficult on 
account of the lack of accurate information. The official publica- 
tions are prejudiced, and consequently untrustworthy; moreover, 
they are exceedingly scanty and somewhat confused as regards 
the grouping of the figures. Ai^^attempts from unofficial sources 
to throw light on the matter are opposed by the Government : the 
fight against the village community is regarded as a political 
matter, and every possible means is taken to prevent the oppo- 
nents from securing the material necessary for resistance to the 
Government policy. But the break-up proceeding in the country 
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districts is so extensive that much comes to light in spite of 
everything. 

In answer to the question which amongst the jpeasants are 
availing themselves of the Decree, two main classes of persons 
can be distinguished who are withdrawing from the village com- 
munities : those for whom the provisions of the Decreq were 
directly calculated — the cultivators who would have to give up land 
at the next re-division, which land they thus retain for them- 
selves: and secondly, those members of communities who have 
been separated from their native soil, industrial workers who live 
far from home and let tlie land assigned to them , or even allow it 
to lie fallow, emigrants who are uiteruling to move to the Far 
East, and so on — these withdraw* from tlie village community in 
order to sell the land belonging to them, a transaction in which 
they are generally cheated, and employ the proceeds profitably 
elsewhere. The greater number of those w-ho withdraw are in- 
cluded in these tw^o classes. But there are also ruined individuals 
who eagerly seize the opportunity to turn their rights of member- 
ship into money, and spend the sum received at once without 
troubling about the future. Cultivators who withdraw from the 
village community although they have no fear of seeing their 
holding decreased at the re-distribution, are few in number ; some 
of them are influenced by the instability of the position in which 
those who hold to the community are placed by the continual 
succession of withdraw^als ; others, indeed, by «‘i conscious prefer- 
ence for individual ownership as compared with the communal 
system. The number of these latter is, however, very small ; of 
this there is evidence in the fact that the withdrawing cultivators 
very seldom avail Ihemselves of the opportunity afforded them of 
receiving their land in a single piece, j-egardless of the pressure 
pul upon them to do so, and of the numerous advantages which 
would fall to their lot. The total number, up to T, vi, 1910, of 
those who had had their holdings assigned to them in one place 
did not arponnt to 50,000, and was hardly 3*8 per cent, of the 
cultivators who had actually withdrawn ; in many provinces the 
number is so small that it can only be expressed as a fraction 
of one per cent. It is, moreover, characteristic of the mental 
attitude of the persons withdn>:.vmg that cases arise where a 
portion of land is demanded ^frosm the village community for 
children born subsequently, hence a clause has been introduced 
into the law of 14/27, vi, 1910, which expressly states that the 
withdrawing member forgoes all further claims. 

The expectation that the new law would lead to the growth 
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of a race of peasant proprietors, in sound economic position, who 
would side politically with the land-owning nobility, and would 
form an outpost to resist the attacks of the peasants with their 
demand for “more land,” has been in general so little fulfilled 
that of late the zeal displayed in the fight against the village 
communities seems noticeably to have declined. This gradually 
spreading reaction is aided by the fact that the other hopes bound 
up in the dissolution of the village communities have been but 
poorly justified, and, at the same time, much has come to light 
which compels serious reflection upon the results of the step so 
hastily undertaken. 

The dissolution of the village communities, it was always said, 
would smooth the way for agricultural progress — this was the 
characteristic contention of those defenders of the Government 
policy who felt an awkwardness about openly advocating the 
political aspect of the matter. It w^as even sought to justify the 
transference to ownership of slips of land lying at random (see 
above, p. 185), which was permitted in order to facilitate the 
break-up of the village community, by saying that the intoler- 
able position resulting therefrom W'Ould force on a combination 
of portions, which would otherwise be delayed for a long time, 
and would thus be of service to technical improvements. But 
what has happened? The intolerable position is there. But so 
for the most part has it remained, since the next step in prospect, 
that of combination, has not followed. 

The existing position does not, it is true, exclude technical 
progress. In many districts at the present moment gratifying 
successes are being attained by the peasant cultivators. The 
years of political disturbance and agrarian unrest have been 
followed by a strong psychological reaction ; the intense emotions 
of that time stirred the sleepy peasantry to the depths, and agri- 
cultural worR is now profiting by the awakening of energy. The 
recent success of co-operation in the country and the zeal with 
which instruction in farming methods is received, testify to this. 
If the work of instruction were not hindered by the lack of under- 
standing amongst the reactionaries who control home adminis- 
tration, a rapid improvement in husbandry might have been 
counted upon with apparent ^e^'^urity. But the Decree of 9/22, 
xi, 1906, deserves no credit in^tJb matter. On the contrary, the 
fact that so many strips held by^ former members of the village 
community are now scattered over the communal fields, has made 
improvements in husbandry much more difficult. 

Thus there are not many positive advantages to be reckoned 
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in favour of the Decree of 9/22, xi, 1906, either from the 
economic or from the political point of view. In addition, serious 
demerits must be reckoned against it. 

First must be noticed the irritation and mutual hatred which 
have been aroused amongst the peasants. The injustice done to 
the poorer members of the village communities — owing to the 
conditions established by the Decree — by the withdrawal of the 
members better provided with land, has roused a bitterness which 
is increased by the one-sided partisanship of the “strong” shown 
by the administration — a partisanship which does not shrink on 
occasion from actually harsh interference; for instance, in many 
districts cases are knowai in which the more influential opponents 
of the Decree have been arrested and expelled. The withdraw- 
ing members are the objects of general hatred ; in the first place, 
every effort is made to prevent them from carrying out their in- 
tention ; and their subsequent life is made so unpleasant that 
after a time they may even beg to be readmitted into the com- 
munity. Violence of all kinds, arson, and so forth, are now the 
order of the day, and it will be long before the irritation is allayed. 
This state of things may, it is true, be regarded as politically 
satisfactory, for the mass of the peasantry is divided, and, no 
doubt, internal quarrels have crippled their power of opposing 
the estate owmers. But we can hardly credit the champions of 
the Government action with such a Machiavellian divide-et* 
impera policy. To a statesman not entirely blinded by class 
interest this effect of the Decree will alone suffice to make what 
has been done an occasion for regret. 

But there is yet more to be taken into account. The differen- 
tiation of the peasantry places on one side the strong and on the 
other the mass of weaklings. The latter, as well as the former, 
must be considered before a final judgment can be pronounced. 
With regard to those amongst them who hold to the’ village com- 
munity, it is at once evident that they gain nothing by the 
Decree, since, deprived of a portion of their land, they are, in 
addition, disturbed in the management of the rest. And to the 
class of weaklings belong also those cultivators who withdraw 
and sell their land subsequently. Unfortunately, the statistical 
evidence available on this poi^. "is especially unsatisfactory. 
But such evidence as exists leadrlT \js to suppose that the number 
of such cultivators is very consmerable, although the years after 
the Decree came into force were very favourable to agriculture, 
the harvests being good, and in some cases very good. It is 
true, indeed, that tile abandonment of the portion of land 
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obtained from the village community does not involve financial 
rain for all those who withdraw. But even when this is re- 
membered, it cannot be denied that the fight against the village 
community has already greatly swollen the ranks of the property- 
less proletariat, and will swell them still more in the future : 
we only need to consider the times of bad harvests, when the 
possibility of obtaining money through the sale of land will 
lead to numerous withdrawals. Where can the numerous 
individuals thus added to the proletariat find occupation in view 
of the undevelopfed condition of industry in Kussia? The 
Government is now trying, it is true, to encourage emigration to 
Siberia and Central Asia ; but the power of absorption possessed 
by the Russian Asiatic territories is limited. In 1909 a maximum 
number of 600,000 emigrants 'was reached ; but in the following 
year the number shrank to half this, and in 1911 it was yet 
smaller. ^And of what importance are even 600,000 in coih- 
parison with the millions under consideration? 

The position is rendered yet more hazardous by the fact that 
there is no organised system of poor relief in Russia. The relief 
of the poor has depended in the past, as regards the greater part 
of the population, upon the village communities ; even in the case 
of industrial workers the village community has been their refuge 
in times of unemployment and in old age. Now all this must be 
abruptly changed. The bonds of the communal system have 
been broken ; but to provide for their replacement by anything 
else has been forgotten. In the nervous haste with which, for 
political reasons, the destruction of the village community was 
determined upon, there was no time to consider such a question. 

Now, however, reflection is gradually making itself felt. The 
country begins to realise that things are going wrong. We can 
only hope that the inevitable reaction may not be too long 
delayed, and^that, when it does come about, it may not be too 
violent or go further than it ought in the attempt to remedy what 
has already happened. 

St. Petersburg. An. A. Tschuprow, 

Correspondent for Russia of the Royal Economic Society, 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF RAILWAY 

RATES.-IIJ.i 


Section IT.— Monopoly Valle. 

The claHsioal ecoiiomisis rather anathematiBcd than analysed 
monopoly.® It was reserved for Cournot to cultivate this neg- 
lected branch of economics; gathering the first fruits of the 
mathematical method. Cournot and his mathematicalesuccessors 
have fully discussed what may be called the leading case ; that 
of a monopolist dealing with a whole class of mutually competi- 
tive customers at one and the same price. Some acquaintance 
with the laws governing this comparatively simple case is here 
presumed. My contributions are directed to a subject less 
generally studied and more specially related to railway rates,® the 
case in which the monopolist discriminates between different 
classes of customers. I build upon the foundations laid by 
Dupuit.^ 

The corner-stone of this building is formed by a conception 
which Dupuit introduced under the designation “rente des 
acheteurs ” : the money-measure of the benefit accruing to pur- 
chasers from obtaining articles which they purchase at a certain 
price, while they would have been willing to give more for those 
articles rather than go without them altogether. This concep- 

A Economic Journal for September and December, 1911. 

3 For instance, Adam Smith’s dictum, “ The price of monopoly is upon every 
occasion the highest which can be {Wealth of Nations, Book I, Chap, vii,), 
J, S. Mill’s dictum, “ Monopoly value does not depend on any peculiar principle, 
but is a mere variety of the ordinary case of demand and supply” {Political 
Economy, Book III., chap. ii. § 6), seem wanting in precision. 

» Discrimination, it has been well said, is the vital principle of all railroad 
tariffs” (Henry Fink, Eegulatlon of Railway Rates, p. 120), “ the secret of efficiency 
cl 'American railroads” (Hugo Meyer, government Regulation of Raihvay Rates f 
p.467). f 

< See his epoch-making papers, De la mesure de VutiliU des travaux •publics and 
De Vi/nfluence des piages sur VutiliU in the Annales des Fonts ct Ohauss4es, 1844 
and 1^9, which will be found among the periodical publications in the library of 
the British Museum. Some extracts from Duptiit’s papers are given in my article 
ij( the Bcokomic Journal September, 1910. 
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tion may seeta more appropriate to our fifth section, which is to 
deal with the art of regulating rates for the benefit of society, 
rather than to our second section, which deals with the theory of 
value. But the sum of money designated by the term in question 
may, 1 think, be an object of science as well as the sum designated 
by the more familiar term price. The monetary equivalent of 
total utility may be as objective as the monetary equivalent of 
final utility. It should be observed, too, that the Uente des 
Acheteurs with which we are here concerned does not consist 
only of Consu7ners' Surplus in the phrase adopt^nl by the second 
founder of the theory, but also of a certain Producers' Surplus 
which consists of money, and does not require, like Consumers’ 
Surplus for the most part, to be evaluated by an unusual or 
hypothetical transaction. Thus, if a railway lowers the rate for 
carriage of coal to a residential and manufacturing to\vn (depen- 
dent on tl^i-t railway for its supply of coal), not only will there be 
a gain of Consumers’ Surplus to those who use coal for domestic 
purposes, but also the manufacturers becoming able to extend 
their use of coal in various directions will presumably secure a 
greater surplus of money profit. I propose to subsume the two 
kinds of advantage wdiich may accrue to tlie purchasers of railway 
services under the title “Customers’ Benefit.” 

The theory which 1 attempt to construct is based mainly on 
the first principle of pure economics, the prevalence of self- 
interest. In the words of Professor Cohn, comparing the 
different motives by which railw’ay managers are actuated, “by 
far the weightiest are assuredly the egoistic motives.” ^ In 
the words of another high authority “the constant effort of 
every railway company [is] to secure the volume of traffic and 
to maintain the fares that will jointly yield maximum net profit.” 
“The main purpose of the railway manager is to secure present 
or prospecti\% profit for the stockholders.” ^ But while reason- 
ing from this premiss, I do not forget that a concrete railway 
company is far from being a perfect monopoly ; and 1 will point 
out how the deductions from the abstract principle require to be 
modified by other considerations. 

(1) Discrimination due to diffcreyices in demand,— The most 

1 “Weitaua die wichtigston sind aierdings die egoiatischen.” EngU&che 
Misenhah/nen, Vol. II., p. 898, and contelt a^tducing evidence that “das Eigennuta ** 
is the predominant motive. 

® Johnson and Huebner, Railway Traffic and Jtatesy p. 227. The words relate 
to passenger traffic, but may safely be generalised. Compare the context, p. 216, 
A qualification of this assnmptioif, mado by the distinguished writers, will be 
noticed in the sequel. » Qp, cit, p. 228. 
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characteristic case of discriiaination resulting from monopoly 
occurs when different charges are made for like commodities 
solely on account of differences in value to the purchaser, and 
quite irrespectively of differences in cost to the producer. Ex- 
amples of this case too familiar to require citation occur through- 
out the wide fields of railway practice ^ designated by the terms 
Classification and Ijocal ^Discrimination. 

To explore the consequences to the customers of such dis- 
crimination, let us at first suppose that no very great difference 
of rates — no ‘Svrench in commercial conditions” in the phrase of 
an experienced railway manager “ — is caused by the introduction 
of the discrimination. Let us further provisionally assume that 
the company’s interest in the two kinds of traffic — say through 
traffic and local traffic — is not very unequal. We have then the 
typical case which I have discussed at length in a former paper.^ 
ft is there shown that the })erfectly self-interested cnonopolist 
tends to exploit the customers in such wise tliat their last state 
will be worse than their state f)rior to discrimination. But, as 
it is further shown — by an extension of a theorem pointed out by 
Dupuit and applied by M. Colson— the monopolist has not much 
interest in pushing his exploitation up to and beyond the limit 
at which discrimination begins to be detrimental to the customers 
as a whole. For a small consideration the monopolist can 
probably be induced to adopt a set of prices such that the cus- 
tomers as a whole— as well as the monopolist himself — may be 
gainers through discrimination. If he does not insist on ex- 
tracting the uttermost farthing, if he lets the pence take care of 
themselves, discrimination ■ must result in an increase of Cus- 
tom('i’s* Benefit.® 

^ As shown by all intelligent writers on the cconornics of transportation, with 
particular lucidity by Hadley and Acworth. 

E. P. Ripley in the context of a pasrage quoted in the sequel.* 

* A’ppUcations of Probabilities to Economics. II.—Economic Jouenal, Sep* 
temher,^, 1910. 

^ The instances of discrimination alleged by Schipfor in his interesting study on 
the passenger service of Prussian railways {Volkwirtschafiliche Studien^ Berlin; 
Hef| 209) as detrimental to the public— for instance, between “return” and 
ordinary fares — arc hardly relevant here, so far as the allegation rests on the differ* 
ence in the value of money to different classes of the community. This is a 
consideration pertaining to our fifth section, and not taken into account here. 

* This last proposition is a new cor^ary, which the mathematical reader will 
have no difficulty in deducing from the pec^y given in the paper of 1910 ; upon the 
assumption not only that the coefficients a, /3, 7 , etc., pertaining to the demand 
curves (^oc. cif., p. 469, note) are small, but also that the monopolist takes no 
account of amounts (of profit) less than what correspond to the squares of those 
small magnitudes. The corollary, it may be ob&isrved, is true independently of the 
form of the demand-function, since in the expansion of those functions the terms 
involving higher povrers than the second may be neglected. 
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As we leave the limiting case in which the receipts prior to 
discrimination are nearly equal and tlie discrepancy in prices 
produced by discrimination is inconsiderable, the probability in 
favour of the conclusions enounced becomes weaker.^ The lamp 
of Probability is dimmest when the inequality between the 
original demands is considerable, but not immense. Penetrating 
this obscure central region we emerge into daylight ^ as we 
approach a new limit characterised by Ihe extreme inequality of 
the receipts prior to discrimination. One class has now so small 
a demand, in the absence of discrimination, that the alteration 
of its price does not sensibly affect the other class constituting the 
bulk of the customers (prior to discrimination). There are two 
varieties of tliis extreme case ; the rate fixed for the exceptional 
class may be either raised or lowered. An example of the first 
variety would occur if millionaires were treated as corveable a 
discretion^ in Mr. Acworth's phrase. Bui probably in the maii- 
ageinent of railway trafiic this variety is much rarer than the 
converse one in which rates are lowered for outlying classes. 
This category includes the cases in which judicious managers 
“create trafiic “ ^ — “excursion business, handled at reduced fares,** 
in contrast to “the regular business at standard fares,” ^ “extra 
traffic that will not move without special conditions.** ® Here we 
may place walking and cycling tickets, week-end, and “long- 
date w^eek-end ** tickets,^* special terms offered to passengers on 
the occasions of exhibitions, football matches, &c. ; with like dis- 
crimination in favour of producers. Now in all such cases there 
is a pure gain of (histomers* Benefit ; since by hypothesis the 
position of the bulk of the customers is unaltered, while the 
remainder are enabled to purchase a commodity of which the 
price was previously preventive. 

^ Loc. cti., p. 4.58. 

* Theoreticall}Wihe light docs not return until we have crossed the now limit into 
an outlying region occupied by customers who have no demand at the original 
(undiscriminated) price. But practically it may be often assumed that the very 
small demand of a special class will not have a sensible effect on the rates fixed with 
regard to the demand of the majority. 

It may be observed that a part of the outlying region which now comes into view 
is essentially different from that which we have been hitherto considering in this 
respect, that it admits of discrimination being X)racti8ed in a regime of competition. 

^ See the lively directions for creating trafiic quoted by Johnson and Huebner, 
Railway Traffic and Bates, vol. ii. p. 197. 

♦ Loc, cit.f p. 221. • > 5 Loc, cit., p. 189. 

® Many such instances are given by H. Marriott, The Fixing of Rates and Fm'Ss, 
Ohap. vi. Perhaps some of the instances are not quite at (or beyond) the limit 
under consideration. (Above, note “.) Thus, the demand for week-end journeys 
might well be so great and of such* a nature that, if special week-end fares were 
to be abolished and a uniform fare adopted, that undiscriminated charge would 
be — ^practically, as well as theoretically— lower than the present standard fare. 
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(2) DiscriminatioT/Ti due to diffetences in cost , — An equally 
simple and perhaps more familian case arises when 
classes of customers ^ between whom it is .proposed to discriminate 
have the same demand for a commodity which it costs more to 
supply to one than to the other. For instance, the two classes may 
be the residents in two localities, whose dispositions with respect 
to local journeys are identical ; but the operating expenses ^ may 
be greater — say on account of the steepness of the gradients — in 
one place than the other. The reader will rightly presume, 
though probably for the wrong reason,^ that ’when the price of 
the two services is not constrained to be uniform, the price of 
the service which it costs more to supply will (theoretically) be 
higher. But preconceptions will be of little avail to answer the 
question whether under the circumstances the customers as a 
whole will be benefited by the discrimination. The Eicardian . 
doctrinaire will presume that prices corresponding |o costs of 
production form the best possible arrangement. The undis- 
ciplined Socialist may presume that equal charges for classes 
whose wants are identical are productive of maximum satisfac- 
tion. But both these contrary presumptions are incorrect. The 
first thesis is only probable ; the second is false. 

Let us at first entertain a simplification which the path- 
breaker Gossen employed with success,^ the supposition that the 
“demand-curve” with which w^e are concerned consists of a 
straight line. If the demands of the two classes are equal prior to 
discrimination, it may readily be admitted that the consequences 
of discrimination will be to raise one price and to depress the. 
other by an equal amount. If now the demand was perfectly 
inelastic, represented by a perpendicular line in the construction 
which Dr. Marshall has made familiar, the gain to one class of 
customers would be exactly balanced by the loss to the other 
class. But, of course, it is impossible that the demand-curve 

^ It may be well to repeat here the advertisement which I gave at the outset ol 
the cognate paper in the Economic Journal, for 1910 “ 1 shall for convenience of 
enunciation confine my statements to the variety in which only two species are 
discriminated ; but the propositions thus enunciated are readily adapted to any 
finite number of species.’^ 

® The general expenses are not relevant to the present theory. 

* On the strength of Ricardian premisses inappropriate to the present enquiry 
which relates to pure monopoly. Th/true reason is to be found in CJoumot's 
theory concerning the effect of a risf in* cost of production on the price of a 
monopolised commodity. 

* The simplification has been employed with less caution and success, I think, by 
l 4 aunbardt in bis Matl^matische Begrilndung der WirUchaftlehrei and his Theorie 
der Tari/bildmg der EUenhahnen, published in the Arohiv fur Eisenbahnen (Berlin), 
18^, and I believe embodied in a separate book, which I have not seen. 
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should be perfectly inelastic at the point of equilibrium in a 
regime of monopoly. The demand line then must be sloping; 
and accordingly the gain to the customers for whom the price is 
lowered must be greater, and the loss to the customers for whom 
the price is raised must be less, than what it would have been 
for each on the supposition of perfect inelasticity. But the total 
result to Customers’ Benefit on that supposition would be zero ; 

. therefore, in fact, the total result is positive gain to the customers 
as a whole. 

When we remoVe the assumption that the demand-curve may 
be represented by a straight line, certainty of gain is replaced by 
probability. As we relax the suppositions that the inequalities 
in the costs of production and in the amounts demanded by the 
two classes are small, the probability becomes weaker, or, at 
deast, less serviceable. But it still subsists.* 

1 First let yie demand -locus (common to the two classes of customers) bo a right 
line; the amounts purchased of the two species of commodity being before dis- 
crimination equal ; say the amount a at the price b. Lot the average cost of pro- 
duction per unit be bk (constant general expenses being left out of account). If, as in 
a former paper (Economic Journal, September, 1910, p. 446), wo write for the amount 
demanded a(l-f-{), and for the corresponding price 6(1 + n) ; demand-curve will 

now bo P* note). The monopoly profit will bo 

2u6[(l-{-^)(l + i7)-fc(l 4 ()]; 

which is, as it ought to be, a maximum when 1=0, 7?=0. 

After discrimination the two demand-curves remain identical ; but the costs are 
distinguished : say 6^(1 - J3) for one class, and therefore 6/;(l -f $) for the other class^ ; 
where 0 is a small fraction. Thus the monopoly profit which is to be maximised 
is (proportional to) (1 -f Vi)(l + li) - ^(1 - + (1 + ^ - k(l -f where 

and la has the same relation to tjq. Substituting for the |’s their 
values in terms of the tj’s, we find for tj'i and the prices at which the monopoly 
profit is a maximum, respectively, - i0k and 4- Those values are now to be 
substituted in the expression for the addition to Customers’ Benefit due to dis- 
crimination, namely, - v'l - ~ ( x ^ constant). The result i» 

* Jo Jo 

(proportional to) ~ , that is, positive gain. 

X ^ ft 

Next let us introduce inequality in the demands. Accordingly let the demand- 
lines become 

t I 14-0 

. 1-a 

(ldo, cit., p. 458) ; where a is a small fraction. By parity of reasoning we finft the 
addition to the Customers’ Surplus duo t<^ discrimination to be (proportional to) 

expression consists of two terms, one of which is necessarily positive ; the other 
U^ither positive or negative, according as the signs of a and 0 are the same or 
dinerent. Now these coefficients may be considered (in the absence of special loaow- 
ledge) as assuming, in the long run of different cases, every degree of (small) value. 
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(8) Dtierimination due to differences in both demand attd 
cost.—Noyf let us compound the two preceding simple cases. 
For instance, the discrimination between first- and third-class 
passengers’ fares (in England) is based partly, perhaps mainly, on 
the different requirements of the passengers, and partly alsoj I 
suppose, on difference in the costs of equipment. In this case 
the same line of cleavage separates the classes which are dis- 
criminated in respect of demand and in respect of cost.^ More 
generally, it may be conceived that the two classes differing in 
one of those respects, for instance, the residents in the two 
localities for which the cost of carriage was different,* have a 
uniform demand only on an average ; each class capable of being 
broken up into species, such as travellers by fast and by slow 
trains. We may then employ first one of the above propositions, 
then the other, to obtain conclusions analogous to those which 
Kave been enounced. ^ 

It remains to notice the modifications of the simple propositions 
which arise when we introduce correlation^ both of demand and 
cost. For instance, the demand on the part of passengers for 
first-class and that for third-class accommodation are rival. The 
demands for the carriage of the passengers themselves and for 
the carriage of their luggage (where, as in Prussia, a separate 
charge is made for luggage) are presumably complementary. In 
the case of special tickets for “ parties ” * we have an instance of 
complementary demand, so far as the desire of each for the trip is 
heightened by the pleasure of company ; and of joint cost so far 


positive or negative. Accordingly the addition to Customers’ Surplus is probably , 
for slight, or rather (in the sense referred to in the note * to p. 206 below) “ incipient,” 
discriminations positive, 

Next lot us introduce the concrete circumstance that the demand-locus is not 
linear, but say of the form 

the monopolist being supposed to neglect amounts (of profit) of an order less than 
the third powers of the ly’s (corresponding to third powers of the coefficients a, /3, etc.)* 
The costs of production being as before, there again results for the addition to the 
Customers’ Surplus an expression of the form P + Q ; where P is essentially and 
always positive, and Q may be either positive or negative (through a range of values 
which may be regarded as of the same order as P). By parity of a priori reasoning 
this result is probably positive. 

The reasoning may be extended to the oases in which the cost per unit is no 
longer constant, and to further complicibtio^s. 

^ This case has been treated in my former paper : Economic Joubkal, Vol. xx. 
(1910), p. 469. * Above, p. 209. 

^ The tern is defined and divided in the Economic Joubnal, Vol. vii. pp. 68, 54. 

^ For instances of such arrangements, see the passages of Johnson and Huebner’s 
Traffic and Bates, quoted above, p. 201. . 
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as the largeness of the party enables the economies of production 
on a large scale to be realised.^ But it will not be necessary 
to examine in detail the variety of cases which are constituted 
by these complications. The subject is particularly open to the 
remark which Mill quotes from Montesquieu : “ II ne faut pas 
tenement 4puiser une chose qu’on ne laisse rien k faire au lecteur.” 
The reader is invited to ascertain for hirqself , with the aid of the 
notes in the former paper that the propositions above proved 
for the simpler cases of demand and supply may be extended to 
cases complicated by Joint Demand and Cost; the probability 
becoming more a priori and of less practical service as the comt* 
plications increase. The mathematical reader will have no 
difficulty in making these generalisations if he bears in mind the 
essential characteristics of our theory, namely, (1) that monopoly 
profit is at a maximum^ (before and after discrimination), and 
accordingly* that the data must be such as to fulfil the usual 
criteria of a maximum ; (2) that the coefficients which determine 
the extent of the discrimination are, at least, initially small ; ^ 
(3) that the usual postulates of a priori probabilities ® are granted ; 
in particular, it is assumed that if two quantities P and Q take 
on from time to time different values (ranging through tracts of 
the same order of magnitude), such that P is always positive, 
Q as often positive as negative, then (under the circumstances 

^ SeCj as to the relation of Joint Cost and Increasing Returns, Section I. 
sub-section 15, of the present essay (Economic Journal, Vol. xxi, p. 560). 

^ Economic Journal, Vol, xx. p, 452, et seg. The treatment of Joint Cost is 
exemplified below, p. 212, note. 

In accordance with the fundamental premiss postulated above, p. 199. 

^ Relatively small (such as the coefficients a, 3, etc., employed in the note to 
p. 204 above) ; partly in accordance with the practice of railway managers (alluded 
to above, p. 200), but principally in virtue of a method of reasoning introduced by 
Cournot and largely applicable in mathematical economics ; as to which see 
Economic Journal, Vol. xx. p. 289, and references there given. 

® As to u priofi r*robabilities, see Economic Journal, Vol. xvii. p. 227, and 
references there given. In the case specified in the text it is assumed that the 
frequency with which P and Q assume difierent values in the long run (between 
pertain limits) is approximately uniform, in accordance with common experience 
as to the behaviour of statistical quantities (the sort of assumption approved by 
Karl Pearson, Grmnmar of Science^ p. 146, 2nd edition). 

The argument in the text may be illustrated by the following transaction : — Two 
digits are taken from mathematical tables at random, or from the expansion of such 
a constant as ir. 1 (1) give you a number of shillings equal to the first digit, and 
(2), according as the first digit is odd or even, either I give you or you give me a 
number of shillings equal to the second digit. In the long run, formed by a series 
of such trials, you would stand to gain. The proposition remains true when the 
ranges of the two elements are difierent ; for instance, one of the two component 
digits being excluded from the values 8 and 9. But the proposition is of course less 
useful when the order of the constantly positive element is small compared with the 
element of inconstant sign. 

No. 85. — VOL. XXII. 
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characterising the class of problems with which we are dealing) 
the sum P + Q is probably positive. 

With reference to the complex cases, it may be well perhaps 
to explain what is implied in my use of the evasive term Joint 
Cost. When it is said in the present context that two dis- 
criminated commodities have a joint cost, it is meant that when 
the production of one ,is increased by an amount such as that 
which results from the discrimination contemplated,^ then the 
increased production of the other commodity becomes less costly. 
It is true that most of our examples seem to imply Joint Cost on 
a different scale. Thus, the two parts of the same railway which 
were instanced in our second subsection would, no doubt, have 
a joint cost in virtue of the initial expenses of the railway. But 
we might equally have supposed two distinct railways, owned by 
the same company, similar as to the requisites of customers, 
" differing only in that the cost of haulage is greater oi\ one of them 
than in the other. So with respect to our first problem w'e might 
suppose two separate lines (owned by the same company) on one 
of which lime destined for agricultural pinposes, on the other lime 
destined for architectural purposes is hauled, at different rates, 
though the cost (per ton) of haulage is the same. 

It thus appears that the distinction drawn by Professor 
Taussig^ between the discrimination resulting from Joint Cost 
and that which results from Monopoly, however important in 
general, is not particularly relevant to the benefit accruing to 
customers which we have in view. This sort of benefit may be 
obtained from discrimination without Joint Cost in a regime of 
Monopoly, and with Joint Cost in a regime either of Monopoly 
or of Competition. Our withers are unwrung by the observation 
that “people constantly confuse the principle of joint cost with 
monopoly. To charge what the traffic will bear under the 
former principle is for the public interest, to charge what it will 
bear under the latter principle is against the public interest.”® 
The public interest which most writers outside the school of the 
Fonts et Chaussees connect with joint cost and discrimination of 
price is the circumstance that but for such discrimination the 
production is apt to be unprofitable and therefore impossible.* 

1 As to tho propriety of specifying the magnitude of the “ dose ’’ considered with 
reference to Joint Cost, see the first section of these Contributions, Economic 
J ouBNAL, Vol. xxi. pp. 563, 666, et passim. 

^ Quarterly Journal of Economics (1891) ; reprinted in Ripley's Baihjoo/y 
Problems (p, 140, et seq. ). 

* Taussig, Principles of Economics ^ Vol. ii.^p. 496. Gf. our subsection 7, below. 

^ As in the ** oyster-case ” which Prinoipaf Hadley has made classic ; referred to 
in our first Section, Economic Journal, VoL xxi. p. 564, 
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But the public interest which 1 here, after Dupuit, emphasise, 
is one quite distinct from that familiar advantage. It is some- 
times, indeed, superadded thereto, but it often exists indepen- 
dently. It consists in minimising through discrimination that loss 
(perte sSche in M. Colson’s phrase) of customer’s benefit which is 
apt to result from unitary price. Doubtless competitive joint- 
cost is more in the public interest than^ monopolistic joint-cost, 
other things being the same. But other things are likely not 
to be the same, since monopoly is more favourable to discrimina- 
tion.^ 

(4) Changes in demand . — Having now considered the in- 
fluence of demand and cost as determining discrimination, let us 
go on to consider changes in those factors. The question arises 
how will a change in the demand for one of the commodities 
discriminated affect the result of discrimination. The change 
may be supposed, with sufficient generality, to occur after the 
introduction of discrimination. The commodities which we have 
hitherto considered may be likened to two horses of different 
mettle at first yoked together and constrained to go at one and 
the same rate ; afterwards unyoked and free to go each at its own 
pace. The question now arises, if, after the separation, one of 
the steeds be either spurred or reined, what wdll be the effect on 
the rate of the other? The metaphor suggests the true answer, 
namely, nil, in the absence of special relations, whether of rivalry 
or sympathy. Thus, if a Company has been free to adopt the 
rajes that are most profitable at different distances (say, arbi- 
trarily tapering rates), then should a fall in the demand for 
through traffic occur, through the construction of a competitive 
line passing through a distant point, that circumstance per se 
will not theoretically affect the fares for shorter distances. They 
had already beeji fixed at the amounts supposed to be most profit- 
able ; to alter them on account of some loss occurring elsewhere 
would mean but an additional loss of profit. 

This deduction from abstract theory is at variance ^ with the 
judgment of experts. 

^ As to the possibility of monopoly being better for the customer tlian competi* 
tion, $ee Economic Journal, March, 1911, p. 143. 

* The relation between the following two subsections and the preceding three 
may be illustrated by the relation between § 2 and § 6 of Mill’s Chapter on 
International Values^ dealing respectively •with the level of values resulting from 
the opening of trade, and the change in the level resulting from a variation of the 
data. 

® The proposition here traversed may sound similarly, but is not similarly sound, 
as the following. If before the fall in demand for the through service there had 
existed a hard and fast mileage service, then indeed the introduction of a 
diderential price for the through traffic might tend to raise the rates for shorter 

V 2 
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Thus, the experiejiced Albert Fink testifies that a hard and 
fast tariff (preventing discrimination) 

“would have the effect that they would have to increase their 
charges upon such portions of the road as they could control them- 
selves.” (Keport of the Hepbuni Commission, Vol. I., p. 68.) 

So in the classical pages of C. F. Adams we read : 

“ At one point ” rates^ became almost literally nominal ; residents 
“ at other points would be charged every penny that they could be 
made to pay without being drawn off the railroad and back to the 
highway.” {Railroads, 1878, p. 123.) 

The high authority of Professor W. Z. Ripley may be quoted 
in favour of tlie prevalent doctrine : 

“In the constant pressure for reduced rates in order to widen 
markets, it is not unnatural that the intermediate points, less com- 
petitive probably, should be made to contribute an undue share to 
^ the fixed sum of joint costs.” {Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. XX., 1906; Railway Problems, p. 489.) • 

And, again, Professor Ripley speaks of 

“the danger of local rates . . , being actually enhanced, or at least 
prevented from reduction because of an unduly low level of competi- 
tive rates at more distant points.” {Quarterly Journal oj Economics, 
1909, p. 481.) 

To the same effect the acute 14. Turner ]SV3wcoinb : 

“To those stations the relation of the railway is that of a 
monopoly, and from them the latter can and will . . . recoup all 
losses that may be sustained.” {Railway Economics, p. 47.) 

“Competition at terminal points impels most railways to charge 
relatively high rates at intermediate points, the traffic of which 
cannot be directed to other lines.” (Op. cit.) 

How strongly this doctrine of recoupment recommends itself 
to enlightened common-sense appears from its continual recur- 
rence in the reports and decisions of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. For example : ^ 

“The greater the departure from the direct line, the greater would 
commonly be the necessity for lower rates on through traffic, and 
the greater the liability to have the charges on the local traffic 
increased to make the carriage of through traffic possible.” (Quoted 
from the Decisions of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, Vol. I., 
by Hugo Meyer, Regulation of Railway Rates, p. 365.) 

Through rates “must not be so low as to burden other business 
with part of the cost.” (Inter-State Commerce Commission, Third 
Annual Report, p. 126.) ^ 

distances. Or, if after the faU in demand for the through service, there were 
Imposed (by an external authority) a mileage rate (or other hard and fast relation 
between the rates for long and short distances) then the rates for short distances, 
though they might not have been lowered tby the first change, would tend to be 
raised by the second change. So far as the dicta here questioned imply these 
propositions cadit qmestio. 
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*‘I£ the rate is too low upon one article, in the end other articles 
pay too high a rate.” (Quoted by Bipley, Railway ProblemSy p. 466.) 

And who pays for this loss [occasioned by a roundabout service to 
competitive points?] ** Ultimately the intennediate points.” (LC.C. 
Annual Report, Vol. xi., p. 4e5.) 

A similar contradiction between abstract theory and expert 
judgment may be noticed with respect to the practice of giving 
free passes to passengers. Theoretic?41y, if from a homo- 
geneous^ body of customers some are selected to pay for their 
journeys by some service to the general interests of the company, 
that variation of the’ terms for certain passengers does not primd 
facie affect the rate for the other passengers ; what was before 
the rate affording maximum profit still fulfils that condition.” 
But this theory is not in accordance with common opinion. Thus, 
the Cullom Commission complain (inter alia) ; 

“that the cost of the passenger service is largely increased by this„ 
abuse ” [the* granting of passes] . (P, 180, quoted by the Elkins 

Commission.) 

So A. B. Stickney : 

“to charge one person two prices for the sake of carrying another 
free” [seemed outrageous]. (Railway Problems, Ch. VIII.) 

So the Inter-State Commerce Commission : 

“ Favoured persons have been furnished free transportation at the 
expense of the general public by higher general charges to reimburse 
for gratuitous carriage.” (Annual Keport, III., p. 12.) 

Tliese antinomies betw^een abstract reasoning and common 
opinion appear to be due principally, but i^erhaps not altogether, 
to the admitted inadequacy of the premiss stated at the outset, 
and so far employed without correction.® 

^ If, as it is sometiines objected, tiie favoured persons belong to the wealthier 
classes (and so have a higher effoctive demand for passenger service)— “ men of 
wealth a]id prominence who rode at the expense of others less able to pay” 
(1.0.0. Annual Ilc}%rt, Vol. iii, p. 11) — then the di.sorimination would tend to lowc^ 
the faros of the otlior passengers (by the theory of our subsection 1). 

To continue our equine metaphor, we have (1) in the case of homogeneous 
demand a horse of like mottle with others running abreast of them at the same 
pane without any constraining yoke. The removal of such a one to be employed 
elsewhere does not tend to alter the general pace. But (2) if the stood removed 
is one of higher mettle, which ran at the same rate as others only through constraint, 
the remcwal of such a one tends to lower the general rate. 

^ One of the few writers whom I have found on my side in this matter is Marshall 
Kirkman, who enounces what I consider the (prt>visionally) true doctrine in his 
Basis of Railway Bates, p. 38: — *‘Makifig of a low rate never has the effect to 
raise another rate. Each is independent.” But I do not claim the alliance of a 
writer who holds that the charges ‘‘for railway service are governed by the same 
laws that fix the prices of other necessnrieb “ fish or flouj-” (p 26), “what we 
may term God’s natural laws. ” * 

® Of. subsections 6, 7, and 8 below. 
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It remains under this head to consider the special cases in 
which there is a ion elation ^ a sympathy, or rivalry,^ either in 
respect of production or demand, between the commodities for 
one of which the demand is changed. Thus, a fall in the demand 
for through traffic (owing to competition at a distant point), not 
met by a lowering of through rates, might be followed by a 
shrinkage of the through traffic, with a loss of the economies 
attending production on a large scale that would involve a rise of 
the fares for shorter distances. To exemplify correlation of 
demand (between the commodities for one of which the demand 
is altered), suppose that in a country where a separate charge is 
made for passengers’ luggage the demand for travel increases 
(without any decrease in the amount of luggage required on each 
journey) ; then the demand for the carriage of luggage would be 
increased, and therefore presumably the charge for carrying 
^ luggage might be raised. ^ 

The last conclusion re([uires some qualification, for it is one 
of the paradoxes of Monopoly as contrasted with Competition 
that a rise in demand, even under monopoly without discrimina- 
tion, as shown in a former paper,- is not necessarily attended 
with a rise in price. It is thus not (‘xactly true to say with 
Ricardo that ^‘commodities which are monopolised rise in price 
in proportion to the eagerness of the buyers to purchase them.’'® 
This paradox has not any important, or rather not any recherche^ 
analogy under the head of cost.^ 

(5) Changes in cost . — The antithesis between theory and 
common opinion recurs when we consider the case in which the 
cost of transportation is changed for one of the discriminated 
services. In the absence of correlations there is no reason why 
the rate for the other service should be altered. Thus, if Govern- 
ment should compel railways to carry particular classes — say 
^soldiers or workmen— at unprofitable rates, yet, supposing that 
the railway was previously free to fix discriminating rates at its 
discretion, the other classes of customers need not suffer. Be- 
cause the Government smites the Railw^ay on one cheek, is that 
any reason why the Railway should smite itself on the other cheek 
by altering fares arranged to yield maximum profit? But such 
is not the received opinion, which is thus well expressed by 
Mr. Pratt : 

’ The oases metaphorically distinguished above, p. 207. 

Economic Journal, Vol. VII., p. 234. ^ Principles, Ch. xxx. 

* The analogue is the truism that an increase in the total cost of producing each 
amount of a commodity [Cournot’s <p(x) aA distinguished from his is not 

necessarily attended with a rise of price in a Hgime of pure monopoly. 
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“ If workmen are to be regarded as a privileged class who must 
be carried to and from their occupations at fares or under conditions 
which do not pay a railway company, then it is obvious that the 
difference must be made up either by other classes of travellers, or 
by the general body of the traders.” (Railways and their Rates, 
p. 41.) 

So far supposing that there is no correlation between the 
discriminated services. Now let there be such a relation ; and 
first, let there be a rivalry of demand as for first-class and third- 
class passenger service. In such a case, as T have shown at length 
in former papers,^ a rise in the cost of one service may not only 
not cause a rise, but may cause a fall in the charge for the other 
service. The proposition is principally important as giving a 
shock to the obstinate convictions of the half-taught, who persist 
in transferring to a regime of pure monopoly the lessons which 
they learnt in their youth when competition held, in the books 
at least, untlivided sway. 

A similar interest attaches to a corresponding case of correla- 
tions between costs. For instance, suppose that goods and 
passenger services are so related, on a crowded line, that if the 
one is increased the other becomes more costly. Let the cost of 
the passenger service be increased by any cause not directly 
affecting the goods traffic. The Bicardian will rightly presume 
that the charge for passenger service will tend to rise. But he 
is likely to have a wTong opinion on the question wdiether the 
customers of the railway as a whole may be benefited by the 
change. By a parity of reasoning with that employed in the 
case of correlated demand, it may be shown that the increase 
in the cost of one service may quite possibly be attended with an 
increase of Customers’ Benefit — more beneficial to the shippers 
and consumers of the goods than it is detrimental to the passen- 
gers. The proposition has some affinity to Dr. Marshall’s cele- 
brated paradox as to the conditions of maximum satisfaction.*^ 
Both theories conduce to the same purpose, to awaken old- 
fashioned dogmatists from their optimistic slumbers. But the 
analogy is not close, as appears from the observation that inelas- 
ticity of demand for the commodity of which the cost is raised is 
not a condition favourable to the effect here considered.® 

Economic Joubnal, VoI. IX., p. 28? et seg^. ; Vol. XX., p. 296. 

* Priiiciples of Economics, Book V., ch. xii. 

® The general truth may conveniently bo conveyed by way of a particular example. 
In a notation similar to that employed in an earlier paper (Economic Joubnal, 
Vol. XX., p. 301) let pj pg be the prices of the two commodities referred respectively 
to the prices at the point of equilibrium ; let x y be the corresponding, similarly 
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(6) Future interests. So far we have supposed the owner 
of a monopoly to fix the price of his commodity with exclusive 
reference to the immediate net revenue which he can derive from 
it.” I use Dr. Marshall’s words ^ to mark the transition to 
cases in which the monopolist may alter his price “with a view 
to the future development of his business.” The development 
of his own business by developing the business of his customers, 
at a sacrifice of present to future profit, is more readily practised 
by the monopolist than by the entrepreneur in a rSgime of com- 
petition, as the monopolist has an assurance that the fruits of 
his sacrifice will not be snatched by a competitor. With this 
view intelligent railway managers often fix rates lower than those 
which would afford maximum profit in the present. To encourage 
future traffic “a railroad operating in a new territory may for a 
time offer to carry freights at rates which barely cover expenses.” * 
JThey may even “haul materials at a loss.”* Coal, .hay, grain. 


measured, amounts of commodity. Let the laws of demand (not now correlated) be 
expressed by the equations : 

Pj - 3^**’ * W-U " |y 

Let the (now correlated) cost of producing the quantities x and y bo 

+• iy 

(where 0 is a coefficient representing general expenses, which, with reference to tlie 
present operatious, may be treated as constant). The values of x and y for which 
the profit of monopoly is a maximum are then as they ought to bo, each unity. 

Now let the (total) cost of production be increased by an expense proportioned to 
the amount produced of one commodity, say the additional expense tx, where r is 
small. By the method explained in the former paper it will bo found that the 
rosiilting increments of x and y are approximately, 


Ax= - At, 

+?r. 

The corresponding increment of Customers’ Benefit is 
-xAPi-yApa (x:=l, y=:l) 

= - x??1ax - y*^^Ay 
dx dy 

= - x(l - -^x)Ax + Ay > Ay. 

Substituting for Ax and Ay the values above found and replacing x and y each by 
unity, we have for the increment of Customers’ Benefit At* that is, a positive 
quantity. 


More generally, as before, for ?|^i(x::rl) put 

dx 


- cj, and for ^(y = 1) “ «2* 


Let p be the coefficient of xy in the expression for (correlated) cost. By parity of 
reasoning with that employed in the former paper there will be found as the con- 
dition that Customers’ Benefit should bo increased by an increase of cost of the form tx, 


W2< 2p^ ; where W2> ^fi»viug the same signification as in the former paper, is 
essentially positive ; also and €3 are positive ; and accordingly p must be positive. 

* 1 

This condition is not favoured by the smallness of the elasticity of demand for the 

commodity of which the cost is raised ; au contraire. 

' Principles, ed. VI. , p. 4bG. 

Johnson and Huebner, Railway Traffic aHd Rates, Vol, 11., p. 317, 

* Op, cif., p. 306, 
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“are sometimes carried at less than the total expenses.” ^ Freight 
is sometimes carried at a loss to get some other freight that will 
pay more.* The consilience between the interest of the monopolist 
and his customers, which was before seen to be approximate, 
seems now to be complete. There is presented an optimistic 
view of dynamical discrimination comparable to Bishop Butler’s 
doctrine that rational self-love and universal benevolence are 
nearly coincident in this life and completely when account is 
taken of the future. 

It is true, indeed, that in the words of an able writer, “traders’ 
and railways’ interests are in the long run coincident.”® But 
the traders of whom this is true arc supposed to continue cus- 
tomers of the railways during the long nin.* But the railways 
prevent many traders from having a long run. In the words of 
the Hepburn Commission, “in a speculative attempt to increase 
business .they favour one shipper at the expense of another*’ ® 
A witness admits to having “acted as a fostering mother ” to one 
customer but not so to another — “a small concern.”* “A 
railroad has the life and death of the manufacturer in his hands,” 
as Professor Eipley has said ; ’’ and in the United States it has 
exercised that power unscrupulously, has ruined some in order to 
build up others. The American railway manager has fostered 
or frozen-out manufacturers, has brought on or kept back cities 
at his arbitrary discretion, like the ruthless agent of transporta- 
tion in the nether world who, discriminating between passengers 
across the Styx, 

“Nunc hos, nunc accipit illos, 

Ast alios longe submotos arcet.”® 

It is tenable, indeed, that even in Monopoly, as certainly in 
Competition, laisser-jaire is less detrimental than at first sight 
appears. Thus, perhaps, Professor Hugo Meyer is right when 
he affirms that if railway managers had had a free hand to estab- 
lish “basing points” in Australia, they would have brought about 

^ OlK cit, ll<‘phurn Goiumission, p. 2894. 

^ Economic Journal, Vol. XIX., p. 477. 

^ The ia.'ifdequacy of this supposition is strikingly illustrated by Frank Norris’s 
story Octopm. But the exploitation of Dyke and other customers of the grasping 
Railway involved an element of fraud not here contemplated — typical of common 
cheats rather than common carriers. 

® Report, p. 64. ^ Loc. cit,^ p. 62. 

Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. XIX. 

^ Quo disorimine,” on what principle of discrimination, was the natural inquiry 
of an intolligunt visitor ; and the amswer left him pondering and pitying the victims 
of discrimination under tlieir hard, not to say unjust, fate (sortem iniquam).-- 
Aeneid, Book VI. 
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that very decentralisation which has been vainly aimed at by 
governmental regulation.^ Perhaps he has rightly described some 
evils attending unrestrained discrimination as but “growing 
pains.’^ 

Postponing to the final section the difl&cult questions just 
suggested, I have to add here one dark trait to the picture of 
dynamical discrimination. The immunity from vicarious suffer- 
ing which was claimed *on statical grounds ^ is not equally 
tenable dynamically. Statically, it may be unthinkable that 
because through traffic has become less profitj^ble, therefore the 
profit of local traffic should be diminished by an alteration of 
rates. But dynamically, if the loss of immediate profit has dis- 
turbed the balance of present and future advantage, it is quite 
conceivable that local customers who were before spared for future 
development should now be sacrificed to present exigencies. 

^ (7) Action of competition . — Several corrections of our provi- 
sional conclusions are required by the incompleteness olf our first 
principle — the prevalence of j)erfect and perfectly self-interested 
monopoly. Monopoly is seldom perfect. In spite of agreements 
and consolidations,^ railways are apt to compete for the carriage 
of goods and persons, whether by the offer of lower rates or 
higher accommodation. Then there is the so-called “competi- 
tion of markets,’*^ when the customers of different railways 
compete against each other in one and the same market. Each 
railway in order to preserve and increase its custom must 
moderate its charges for carriage to the common market ; just 
as an intelligent trade union will not demand a rise of wages so 
great as to make the competition of the employers in a foreign 
market im.possible. I must leave it to railway experts to evaluate 
the extent to which these kinds of competition are effective. My 
analysis resembles Mr. Asquith’s Coal Bill in not having any 
figures inserted. It is safe to say with Professor Johnson, “The 
railways are only partial monopolies.” 

As some kinds of competition prevent railways from exploit- 
ing their customers, so another kind of competition tends to 
prevent railways from being exploited by Governments or cus- 
tomers acting in combination.® This is the competition between 

1 Regulation of Railway Bates^ p. 301. ^ ^ Above, pp. 207, 210. 

* The degree of unification prevailing between American railways is well shown 
in the fifth chapter of Emory Johnson’s American Railway Transportation. 

♦ Johnson, op, ci^., p. 65. W. Z. Ripley, “ Local Discrimination,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. 23, p. 489 et passim. 

® There is latterly much complaint that manufacturers, combined in the form of 
trusts,” impose hard terms on carriers. 
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dijfiferent industries for the funds of investors. In virtue of this 
competition the profits of railways (and like industries tend to 
be on a level with all the industries that are run by Companies. 
This is certainly an appropriate conception ; but to what extent 
it excludes the conception of monopoly I do not feel competent to 
determine. Professor Taussig has assumed, provisionally at least, 
and for the sake of argument, that “a railroad's business is carried 
on under the circumstances of free competition.” ^ Mr. Harry 
Turner Newcomb may be mentioned as having expressed the 
conception with peculiar clearness.* It must be admitted that a 
railway company is analogous to, or rather identical with, a 
capitalist seeking the most profitable investment. But it is to be 
remembered that the equation of profits which is deduced from 
this Ricardian principle is true only over “long periods.” But 
there is reason to think that in concerns of such magnitude as 
railways^the relatively “short period” is absolutely long. # It is 
safe to say with Mr. Maurice Clark, “In the case of railroads, 
whatever may be the ultimate tendencies, there is undoubtedly 
over long periods a wide divorcing, not only of unit price from 
unit cost, but also of total return from total cost.”^ During the 
continuance of that divorce the theory of monopoly which has 
been propounded is applicable. 

To the extent to which the Ricardian conception of normal 
[profits in the long run is appropriate, no exception can be taken 
to dicta above cited ^ purporting that a loss by a rate at one 
})oint tends to be recouped by a rise in rates at other points. 
This is, indeed, Ricardo's central doctrine that capitalists finding 
profits below the natural level back out of this industry in such 
wdse that, supply being contracted, prices rise and the diminished 
numbers in the business thereby obtain adequate profits. How 
far this theory is from the facts of the railway business judiceni 
peritiores.* It may be remarked that the doctrine of recoup- 
ment comes with more grace from an author like Mr. Pratt,® who 
demands independence for the railways, tlian from those who 
demand that railways should be regulated, as being monopolies, 
with respect to actions which presuppose competition.’' 

* It is hoped that the reader of these pages will throughout retain in his memory 

what was stated at the outset (Economic Joubnal, Vol. xxi. p. 346) that “ railways ” 
are hero used as typical of the larger class of industries which have been described 
as ** public works.” • 

® Qiiarterly Jov/mal of Economics^ 1891, reprinted in Ripley’s Railway Problems 
(p. 146). 3 Railway Economics f pp. 76, 78, ei passim. 

* Standards of Reasonableness. ® Above, pp. 208, 211. Loc. cit. 

The dicta of the Inter-State Commerce Commission in this matter of recoup- 
ment are not entirely, I think, defensible upon the grounds explained in Sect. 6 
above, p. 214. 
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The qualification of monopoly by competition is, as we have 
seen, not an unm&ed advantage. Not only are certain benefits 
of discrimination likely to .be impaired, but also certain immuni- 
ties from the pressure ^ of raised cost. But these benefits may 
well be insignificant in comparison with the advantage attending 
the limitation of monopolist’s power to exploit his customers. 
The reader may be assisted in apprehending the nature of the 
limitation and the extent of the advantage by a reference to an 
earlier paper." The conceptions there introduced seem appro- 
priate to the position of one who enjoys a monopolistic power 
of discrimination, but is deterred from using it unreservedly by 
the prospect of competition. He may be regarded as aiming at 
his own maximum profit subject to the condition that his cus- 
tomers obtain a certain amount of benefit, namely, as much as, 
or perhaps a little more than, his competitors may offer. From 
this point of view we may discern more clearly than is psual the 
transition from the bad sense of the phrase “charging what the 
traffic will bear,” to the good sense, sometimes awkwardly 
enough described as “not charging what the traffic will not bear.” 
The entrepreneur in both cases discriminates prices and adjusts 
all manner of complicated variables to the end of securing maxi- 
mum profit; but the maximum is in the one case absolute, and 
in the other case subject to a condition which the variables must 
fulfil. 

To secure this beneficial result a small leaven of competition 
will suffice; for a reason that has been already explained, and 
that will be referred to again in connection with a second limita- 
tion of the abstract theory. 

(7) Altruistic motives . — The second modification of the 
originally assumed self-interested monopoly relates to the 
adjective. “Here and there better motives than egoism rule,” 
as Professor Cohn witnesses in the context of the parage which 
we cited as affirming the prevalence of self-interest.^ So Pro- 
fessors Johnson and Huebner, after defining the “main pur- 
pose” of railway managers to be that which we have so far 
assumed, add : 

“It would be as injust as inaccurate to say that philanthropical 
and social motives are not also infiuential.’* * 

^ An immunity to bo more clearly explained^ under the head of Taxation ; Rome 
anticipation of which under the more general conception of a rise in the cost of 
production is justified by high authority, that of Cournot {Th^^rie Math^atiguei 
Ch, V.), and that of Marshall {Principles, Book v. Ch. ix.). 

^ EcoifOMlc JoUENAL, VoL XX. p. 448 et seq. As to the position of the partial 
monopolist, cf. Economic Journal, Vol. vii. p. 235? 

** Above, p. 199 . * In the context of the passage ijuotcd above, p. 199. 
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More explicitly they observe : 

‘*The railway official . . . may no longer, nor does he, consider 
himself merely as the officer of a private business corporation. He 
realises that he holds a dual position as the servant of a corporation 
and as the manager of a public service.*' ^ 

To the same effect the vigorous railway-president, E. P. 
Bipley, who certainly has not been influenced by any bias in 
favour of governmental regulation : 

“It is needful . . . that railway managers shall see and frankly 
concede tlmt they •are quasi-public servants, owing a different and a 
higher duty to the public than almost any other business men.“^ 

When asked, in the coarse of his examination by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, whether he would increase a 
discriminating rate to any extent, provided it were profitable, 
say by 200 per cent., he replied : 

“ The advance would be too great of itself. It would be too 'grftat 
a shock to my sense of propriety — a shock to my sense of justice.** ^ 

Doubtless in the case of Companies as of individuals, it is 
difficult to disentangle altruistic from egoistic motives. It is 
sufficiently accurate to say, with the wise Albert Fink : 

“ Enlightened self-inh^rest ** [dictates the exercise of power] 
“reasonably and in a spirit of liberality.’*^ 

There is also to be noticed the regard for public opinion which 
comes to much the same practically as regard for public welfare. 
Among many symptoms may be mentioned the importance 
attached by railway men to the proportion between profits and 
capitalisation. Theoretically, a Kail way Company is concerned 
to maximise the absolute amount of profits in the present (and 
future) without reference to the amount of capital invested in the 
past. Theoretically there is nothing paradoxical about President 
E. P. Eiplfty’s trenchant dictum that the making of freight “has 
not, never did have, never ought to have any relation to the 
capitalisation of railroads.”® But the opinion of the public, and, 
accordingly, the practice of the railways, is different.® 

^ Op. cit. p. 76. 

^ “ The Railroads and the People, Atlantic Monthly^ Jan, 1911. 

8 Report 3600, p. 351. 

^ Hepburn Commission, Vol. v. ExhihitSt p. 87. 

• Quoted with disapproval by the Inter-State Commerce Commission Report, 
3500, p. 349. * 

® On this controversial topic Johnson and Huebner express themselves with 
their usual moderation. But from the point of view of abstract theory I do not 
quite follow their dictum; *‘the claim that rates are fixed solely by commercial 
conditions and are not based in part upon capital and other costs of service assumes 
the free play of competition and the absence of monopoly.” Op* cit* p. 376. 
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So far as altruistic motives act the doctrine of recoupment 
above noticed is less open to criticism. If a Eailway from motives 
of liberality has refrained from charging all that some parts of 
the traffic will bear, it is intelligible that when straitened at other 
points the Management should retract its liberality. As Mr. 
Pratt says, ‘*when a railway company gets an inadequate return 
from one department, it *is much less likely to make generous 
concessions in another.*' ^ 

The altruistic motive need not be strong in order to be effec- 
tive. An exiguum clinamen *’ ^ from the dtrection of egoistic 
purpose may result in a considerable benefit to the customers, 
l^or by the theory of maxima a small decrement of profit 
from its maximum is apt to be attended with relatively large 
changes in variables connected therewith, in particular Customers’ 
Benefit.® 

Other corrections besides the two main ones that have now 
been indicated are required to adapt the rigid outline of abstract 
theoiy to human life. But these may be deferred to the section 
wdiich deals with practical applications. 

F. Y. Edgeworth 


1 

2 

3 


See tho coiitexfc of the pdssoigo cited above. 

Lucretius f Book ii. 

Sec Economic Jouiinal, Vol. xviii. p. 399, and Vol. xx. pp. US, 


449. 


(To be continued,) 



THE DEPEECIATION OF BRITISH HOME 
INVESTMENTS. 

In some very large fields, British home investments have 
been depreciating during the past fifteen years. After a long 
period of advance in price, broken only by slight checks, and 
ending in the five years 1892 to 1896 with a rapid and continwoijs 
rise, thes^ investments took a sudden turn downwards. The 
decline has been very serious, especially in the case of what are 
commonly called “gilt-edged” investments, where it has been 
almost continuous and very heavy. Moreover, thcrc^ is no clear 
sign as yet of any change for the better. 

Foreign and colonial investments of a similar character have, 
as a rule, experienced no such depression. On the contrary, 
many of them, e.g., railway ordinary stocks and land, have 
advanced in value, and the advance is still proceeding. 

The problem, therefore, is a double one— -we have not only to 
deal with a very large adverse movenient of British home invest- 
ments, but with a movement in which, generally speaking, 
foreign and colonial investments of a similar character do not 
share. 

Again, this double problem api)eals to different minds in 
different wajip. Some are solely concerned to account for so great 
and exceptiotial a movement, while others care only to be told 
when it will come to an end. 

A careful investigation of the facts may leave much still to 
be done before either of these two groups of minds is satisfied, 
but it is certain that no advance will be made in either direction 
until such an investigation has been made. It is, therefore, with 
the object of grasping at any rate some of the facts and giving 
them enough consideration to* put them in due relation to each 
other that this paper is written. The tables on pages 222-4 
show the mean market values of five groups of investments dealt 
in on British Stock Exchahges ; the dividends paid ; the average 
mean value of each group ; its yield per cent. ; and the number 
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of years’ purchase of the dividend represented by that value. 
Three of the groups are home investments and two are foreign 
and colonial. In each case the information is repeated over a 
series of years. On page 221 will be found a diagram of the 
whole of the groups showing the “years’ purchase” not only 
for the years given in the tables, but for each intermediate year. 
In selecting the investments the main object has been to include 
only such as an investor in 1896 who aimed at security rather 
than high yield would have been likely to buy. Government 
stocks have been neglected, partly because* they have become 
so much a subject of political controversy, and partly because the 
ordinary investor was never attracted by the low yields obtainable 
from them. Stocks, too, which have had a long existence, un- 
disturbed by amalgamations or drawings, were necessary for our 
purpose, which was to ascertain the general tendency of the 
market in a sufficient number of what may be termad standard 
investments. Mean and average prices have been taken to avoid 
temporary and local fluctuations. In the diagram the price move- 
ments themselves cojuld not be used except in combination with 
their dividend basis, and “years’ purchase of dividends” has 
been preferred to “yield” in order to present to the eye a move- 
ment corresponding in direction with the price movement. 

An example of what the tables show may be deduced from the 
following figures abstracted from those tables : — 


1 

British Railway Onhiiary Stocks. . 

F.TPigin and tloloinal Flail way 
Onlinai*} lock a. 

\pai. 
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Average Mean 
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per cent. 

Price, ]i<’r cent. ' 
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If an investor in 1896 had invested £3,000 in the British 
stocks at the average mean price shown above, he would have 
become the owner of £1 ,938 of stock producing £101 7s. per annum . 
An equal sum invested in the foreign and colonial stocks would 
have given him £2,646 of stock producing £167 168. per annum. 
In 1911 the British stocks would have sunk in value to £2,091 
and their dividend to £97 68. per annum, while the foreign and 
colonial group would have risen to £3,966 and their dividends 
to £206 2s. lOd. per annum. The investor would therefore find 
that his foreign and colonial holdings are now worth nearly 
double the value of his British holdings, and that the former are 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE INDIGO INDUSTRY 

IN INDIA. 

In the year 1895-96, which was the record year, the export 
of indigo dye from India was 9,366 tons, valued at T3, 566, 700. 
Indigo was then one of the principal articles in the export trade 
of our Eastern dominions. In 1910-11, the export trade had 
sunk to about 846 tons, valued at i‘223,500.^ Apart from the 
interest attf^ching to the rise and fall of this once great industry,* 
the history of indigo cultivation in India possesses a peculiar 
interest for all Europeans of British nationality who are inter- 
ested in Indian trade or the problems of Indian administration. 

The modem indigo industry was created by the East India 
Company. It was fostered and developed by the Company’s 
servants, and attained the zenith of its prosperity under the 
management and care of British capitalists, planters, and traders. 
Many of the planters attained to great wealth, owned large 
estates, and settled down to live the lives of country gentlemen 
in the tropics. They rode to hounds, kept racing studs, revelled 
in pig-sticking, and entertained their friends on a princely scale. 
They were splendid riders, and formed the smartest volunteer 
corps in Upper India. For nearly a century they had almost 
the monopoly of the production of one of the most valuable and 
essential dyes known to commerce. Towards the end of the 
nineteenth ceutury the monopoly was challenged by the invention 
of a German chemist, w'ho placed synthetic indigo on the world’s 
markets. Since that date the indigo industry of India has rapidly 
declined, and the export trade has shrunk to such small dimen- 
sions that its complete extinction seems likely, if not inevitable. 
With its extinction the British planters must find new fields for 
their energies, or develop new industries on its ruins. Some of 
them have already begun to do Others have left the country 
or drifted into the towns, and the mofussil, or country districts, 
of Bengal and Behar are the poorer owing to the departure of 
so many sporting pljinters, who upheld British prestige in places 
^ Review of the Trade of India^ 1910-11. 
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remote from the great towns. I propose to trace the rise and 
fall of the industry in the following pages. 

There is clear evidence that the indigo of commerce was 
cultivated and manufactured in India from ancient times. 
Dioscorides (a.d. 60) speaks of indigo as “indikon”; Pliny calls 
it “indicum ” ; Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, records the 
fact that he had seen it at a port of Travancore, and both Conte 
and Tavernier describe minutely its system of manufacture. But 
though there are about forty species of the indigo plant to be 
found wild in India, it is somewhat remart;able that there is no 
botanical evidence that the indigo plant, from which the dye of 
commerce is derived {Indigofera tinctoria), is indigenous to the 
country.^ It was not till the end of the sixteenth century that 
indigo began to be exported to Europe. Its superiority as a dye 
to the indigenous products of Europe began to be recognised about 
• this time, and a keen rivalry sprang up l)etween the Portuguese 
and Dutch merchants for a monopoly of the trade. 

The Dutch East India Company, which was formed in 1631, 
exported indigo to Europe in considerable quantities. The Dutch 
soon became pre-eminent in the art of indigo dyeing. Their 
prosperity provoked the hostility of tlie woad-growers all over 
Europe, and the latter had sufficient influence to prohibit alto- 
gether the importation of the new dye into several countries. 
The use of indigo w^as forbidden in France, and Henry IV. issued 
an edict sentencing to death any person found using it. The 
prohibitive regulations introduced into England were not so 
stringent, but the dye was declared to be poisonous, and its use 
was forbidden. The English Act remained in force till 1660, 
and it was not till nearly a century later that all the restrictions 
against im^iortation of iiidigo into other European countries were 
removed. Between the years 1664-94, the East India Company 
exported small qua ti titles — about thirty tons annually — to"' 
England. During the eighteenth century this small export was 
still further diminished owing to the competition of the French 
and Spanish planters of Guatemala and St. Domingo, arid more 
especiatlly of English planters, who began, in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, to cultivate the plant extensively in 
Jamaica, the Barbadoes, Florida, and Carolina.^ European skill 
and capital placed the industry ^in America on a footing, which 
almost killed the Indian trade. The American indigo industry 
was, however, short lived. The planters discovered very soon 

^ Dictionary of the Ecommic L^roducU^of India (Watt), voJ. iv., ladigo. 

^ Indigo and Us Enemies, by Delta, 1861, 
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that coffee, sugar, and other products were more profitable in the 
West Indies, and indigo cultivation was, therefore, gradually 
abandoned. The separation of America from Great Britain pre- 
vented the extension of the industry in Florida and Carolina ; 
internal troubles led to its destruction in St. Domingo, and 
Guatemala, alone of all countries in the Western hemisphere, 
continued to send its quota to the Eufopean market. During 
the period of expansion in the Western hemisphere, the Indian 
industry seems to have been almost entirely forgotten. The 
cultivation of the plant had, however, never died out, and about 
the year 1770 some enterprising Frenchmen endeavoured to estab* 
lish indigo cultivation on a considerable scale in Bengal. Their 
efforts met with some success, and the East India Company, 
seeing the prospect of establishing the industry on a more suc- 
cessful basis, took steps to revive it (1779-80). European planters 
were brou^it from the West Indies and established in selected 
districts ; the Company’s servants were allowed, and, indeed, 
encouraged to trade in the dye. Though the Company had a 
monopoly of the trade, the enterprise was not successful from a 
financial point of view. Heavy losses, in fact, resulted, and the 
directors made a virtue of a necessity, and declared the trade free 
to all the world in the year 1789. Their own servants were, 
however, still encouraged to persevere in the cultivation of the 
plant, as it was said, ‘‘in order to afford them a means of re- 
mitting their fortunes home, as w^ell to the benefit of Bengal as to 
their country.” ^ 

The Indian indigo trade soon after this began to flourish. 
European capital and skill poured into the country, and indigo 
became in a few years a staple industry of Bengal. In the year 
1793 Bengal exported to England only one-tenth of the total 
amount imported by her from other countries. By the year 
1800, Bengal was sending home more than double as . much as 
all others combined, and this disproportion continued to increase.^ 
From about the year 1815, with the exception of a small quantity 
which was produced in Mexico, Bengal supplied almost all the 
indigo required for consumption by the whole world. Though 
the East India Company had resigned the monopoly of the indigo 
trade, the directors continued to take considerable interest in its 
development, at least during iJhe earlier stages. They made 
pecuniary grants in aid from time to time, encouraged their 
own servants to take part in the trade, and, most important 
of all, allowed liberal advances on the indigo crops, which the 
^ Indigo and its Enemies, by Delta, 1861 . - Ideyn, 
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Company were accustomed to purchase from the pilanters, the 
Company advancing in this way (during the period 1786-1804) 
nearly a million pounds. Though the indigo industry flourished 
greatly during this period, there were in reality few merchants 
not connected with the Company engaged in the trade. Up to 
the year 1815 most of the factories were owned by the servants 
of the Company, and many of these latter realised large fortunes 
from this source. The most remarkable instance of fortune 
suddenly achieved in this w^ay was that of Mr. Williams, a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, who owned several large 
factories in Bengal. He built one of the finest vessels of the 
day, the Zenobia, to convey himself, his family, and his fortune, 
in the form of as many chests of indigo as she could carry, to 
England. 

In order to understand the subsequent developments of indigo, 
and, indeed, of all Indian trade, it is necessary to describe briefly 
the trading relations of the East India Company. Previous to 
the expiry of the Company’s charter in 1814, it monopolised the 
trade of India, save that an opening was allowed to “free 
merchants,” who were permitted to import and export certain 
goods in the Company’s ships. In 1814 the British Government 
abolished the Company’s monopoly ; but the free merchants were 
allowed to trade only in the Presidency towns, Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. They could not trade in the interWf, nor could 
they lease or hold land from natives of the country without the 
permit of the Company. In 1833 Parliament deprived the 
(Company of its commercial character altogether, and confined its 
functions for the future to the territorial and political manage- 
ment of the country. These latter functions were abolished in 
1858. Prior to 1834, viz., before the renewal of the charter, 
private merchants usually took shelter under the shadow of some 
powerful covenanted servant of the Company, and carried on 
indigo cultivation and manufacture as his partner or agent. The 
servant of the Company was also a powerful ofiBcial, wielding 
almost despotic powers over the people residing within the limits 
of his charge. Under this combination indigo culture flourished. 
The evils to which it led may be readily imagined. 

With the abolition of the commercial character of the Company 
in 1833, a class of indigo planters, altogether independent of the 
Civil Service, came into existence in Bengal and other parts of 
Northern India. The system adopted by these planters was to 
purchase^, or take on temporary lease, an estate or portion of an 
estate from some needy landed proprietor, and start indigo cultif 
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vation and manufacture on a large scale. At first it appears that 
the indigo crop was grown mainly in the factor's hhas lands, 
that is, in lands which were cultivated directly by his agents or 
servants. A great deal of land, which had been hitherto reckoned 
unprofitable, was reclaimed for indigo cultivation by these enter- 
prising European planters. It was soon found, however, that 
the system of direct cultivation was not* vei'y profitable,, and an 
elaborate system grew up under which advances were made by 
the planter to agricultural tenants (raiyats), on the condition that 
they cultivated a certain quantity of indigo on their holdings and 
sold the produce to the factory at fixed rates, the selling price 
to be adjusted against the advances. The advances were eagerly 
snapped up by the raiyats at first ; but the system led to gross 
abuses, as it was bound to in a country such as India, where 
the cultivat^ors will, when they are needy, accept money undeF 
almost any conditions, reckless of the day of reckoning. As early 
as 1837 difficulties had arisen in connection with the relations of 
Indian landlords and the planters to the raiyats. By a regulation 
then in force, the indigo planter who had made advances to the 
raiyat had a lien on the indigo crop grown by the latter. The Indian 
landlord had the legal right to distrain the crop for arrears of 
rent, and the rival parties frequently came to blow^s in the act of 
exercising their rights. These disputes were the subject of a 
memorandum by T.-ord Macaulay, who declared that many raiyats 
had been ‘'reduced to a state not far removed from partial 
slavery." Some remedial measures were passed, and further 
trouble was for a time averted. 

Tn the year 1860 the disputes about cultivation of the plant 
came to a head. For some years the price of the staple crops 
had risen greatly, while the indigo planters had continued to pay 
for the indigo^plant, which the raiyats cultivated for them under 
the system of advances, at rates which had been in vogue for 
thirty years. The poverty of the cultivators left them at the 
mercy of the European capitalists, and the system of advances 
ensured in practice compulsory cultivation of the plants. Com- 
plaints to the authorities by the raiyats of enforced cultivation 
of the crop, and by the planters of the lack of protection against 
dishonest cultivators, began to be rife. Cases of assault and 
restraint culminated in serious disturbances in parts of Bengal, 
and the services of the military were for a time required to 
protect the planters. A special commission was appointed to 
inquire into the whole systenf of indigo cultivation. The finding 
of the Commissioners was against the planters on the most im- 
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portant issue. They declared that the cultivation of the crop 
by the raiyati^ was unprofitable at the existing rates, though the 
raiyats wer6 found to have been guilty of some excesses. The 
indigo planters of Bengal had, it was found, established a sort of 
monopoly, inasmuch as individual manufacturers could not com- 
pete, under a system of free contract, with the existing factories, 
owing to the fact that the latter got a large portion of the raw 
produce from the raiyats at considerably less than its full value. ^ 
The authorities acted vigorously. The raiyats were informed 
-that they must fulfil their legal obligations, ’but they were also 
fold that there was no obligation on their part to cultivate indigo 
on behalf of the Europeans wdien their existing contracts had 
been discharged. Acts of violence or attempts at compulsion by 
factory servants were sternly repressed : the number of courts 
in .the disturbed areas was increased, and justice was brought 
nearer to the homes of the masses of the people. 

The indigo disturbances of 1860, and the steps taken by the 
Bengal Government to repress the disorders, led to a violent 
controversy. The planters, supported by a section of the Press, 
imputed bias to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Hon. 
Mr. J, P. Grant (better known later as Sir John Peter Grant), 
and several other officials. The officials, it was said, were jealous 
of any independent body of Europeans resident in the country, 
who might be strong enough to oppose or criticise their despotic 
acts of power. The covenanted servants of the Company had 
in former days zealously opposed the settlements of non-coven- 
anted Europeans in India, In 1813, for instance, an elaborate 
remonstrance was made on behalf of the Company to the British 
Government against the system of granting licences to go to 
India, on the ground that ‘'among British residents in India 
there is a strong disposition to assort wdiat they conceive to be 
their constitutional and indefeasible rights, a general leaning 
towards each other, and a common jealousy of the authority of 
Government.” The policy of the Bengal Government of 1860 
was, it W|3is said, a reversion to this old policy, and the acts of its 
servants were deliberately intended to discourage the settlement 
of European ^‘interlopers” in India. Violent attacks were made 
in the Press on the character of the Civil Service, and in a work 
entitled An Appeal of the Indigo ^Planters to the British Govern- 
merit j Parliament, and People the covenanted Civil Servant was 
held up to public scorn as an odious tyrant, who was careless 
1 Beport of the Indigo CoUmie&ion, 1861, 
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even of the rights of his own countrymen whenever they chanced 
to come into conflict with his own pet views. 

“The worn and decrepit invalid,” said the vsriter, “whom We 
see about London is no more like the Civil Servant of the East 
in his pride and in his power than is the lion of the forests of 
Atlas, reposing in his strength or crushing in his spring, like the 
harmless beast who does duty as the type of his race in an 
English menagerie. In the early days of the Indian Empire our 
civilian went out from England a mere boy, and he found himself 
at once a member* of a dominant and privileged class. The 
millions of Hindustan bowed themselves to the ground before 
him. After a few years of office, with a salary greater than that 
of grey-headed barristers in judicial positions at home, he 
became in some far-away province the pro-consul of the great 
sovereign Company. He was ignorant of the habits and custotna 
of the people, and he had a bare smattering of their languages, 
yet his fiat was practically without appeal in all cases, from a 
contest between two farmers to the confiscation of the possessions 
of an ancient line of princes. . . . The King’s .army, and even the 
King’s judges, were an inferior class to themselves ; but the few 
struggling settlers who had found their way from England with- 
out being decorated with the Company’s covenant were . . . 
pariahs, the lowest of the low.” 

The echoes of this violent controversy have long since died 
away, and it is therefore now possible to review the facts dis- 
passionately and without acrimony. It is true that the coven- 
anted servants of the East India Company for a long time looked 
on the European residents who were not servants of the Company 
as interlopers, and a useless weight and embarrassment to the 
Government. The chief source of this feeling was, of course, 
the anxiety to preserve the monopolies of the Company intact. 
The covenanted servants of the Company, as already explained, 
frequently undertook indigo cultivation and manufacture in asso- 
ciation with private traders and planters. During this period 
the planters found the co-operation and assistance of the civilians 
a most useful asset, and there were then no complaints' made by 
them of the autocratic methods of the Civil Service. For similar 
reasons the great body of indigo planters refrained from taking 
part in the agitation against thb Company’s rule and against the 
renewal of the charters in 1814, 1834, and in the final crisis of 
1868. 

When the indigo troubles of 1860 arose, a new generation of 
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civilians had come into existence who were entirely dissociated 

from trade, and whose sole duty was the control and supervision 
of the administration. The system of indigo cultivation in vogue 
in Bengal in 18fi0 was undoubtedly inherited by the planters from 
the days when civil servants owned factories or traded in the raw 
product, and it may be conceded at once that it is likely that 
several of the abuses which were charged against the planters in 
I860 flourished in those days. But the altered status of the 

Civil Service made an enormous difference, and the manner in 

which the indigo troubles were dealt with was one of the first 
signal illustrations of the change in the character and conduct of 
* Indian administration. It w%as evidently futile to expect that 
the servants of a great trading Company would consider the 
general interests of the administration of paramount importance 
as .against their own or their masters’ trading intere^sts. Once 
they and their masters w^ere dissociated from trade interests, the 
road was, however, clear. Their duty was fearlessly to uphold 
the law of the land, and to see that the scales of justice were 
fairly held. The masses of the cultivators were evidently being 
forced to cultivate indigo at unromunerative rates for th(.nr 
European masters, and the authorities were determined to stop 
this and other abuses. The planters were taken by surprise. 
They did not realise the change whi(Ji the abolition of the Com- 
pany had effected in the character of the administration. They 
were themselves the heirs of a vicious system, which they could 
liardly be expected to reform without pressure from without. 
They gave vent to violent language, and abused the ‘‘heaven- 
born ’’ civilians who had dared to check the abuses of a system 
which had been started under the rcg:B of their own official 
predecessors. 

It is somewhat remarkable that one c [ the first great contests 
of the reformed Indian bureaucracy should have been on 
behalf of the most important section of the illiterate and in- 
articulate masses of India against men of British nationality. 
The incident was a foretaste of what wan to come, for since that 
date the most important and the most arduous duty of British 
administrators in India has been to protect these same inarticu- 
late classes against oppression, and to effect the emancipation of 
the Indian peasant. 

The action taken by the Government of Bengal against the 
planters led to a partial transfer of the industry from the districts 
of Lower Bengal to Behar, the North-Western Provinces, and 
Madras. In addition to the fact that the planters of Lower 
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Bengal were paying the raiyats for the raw produce at very low 
rates ) the season of its cultivation was irksome to them, as it 
conflicted with the season of their food crops. The raiyats of 
Madras and of parts of Upper India were, on the other hand, 
quite willing to grow indigo at low^ rates, as the indigo season 
in their districts did not conflict with the seasons for food crops. 
For these reasons a partial migration of* the industry took place, 
and the next twenty years witnessed a considerable expansion 
of indigo cultivation in Behar, Upper India, and Madras. Indian 
capitalists and landowners also began to take a considerable part 
m the trade, especially in the Madras Presidency. 

The total exports from Madras in the year 1855-56 were 
1,270 tons. Within the next thirty years they had increased by 
nearly 70 per cent., while the exports from Bengal (including 
Behar) declined by 3 per cent, daring the same period. 
total annual export from India had risen to 6,500 tons in lS87, 
an increiisc of 11 per cent, on the figures for 1855-56. It was 
not, however, till the ’nineties that the trade attained its zenith. 
In ]895-6 the total exports amounted to 9,366 tons, valued at 
over three and a half millions sterling. The price of good indigo 
had also risen from lla. 200 per factory maund in 1860 to Rs. 300. 
To all appearances the Indian indigo industry was in a most 
flourishing condition. India enjoyed an almost complete mono- 
poly of the trade. The Spanish and French planters of the 
Western hemisphere Lad practically disappeared. Central 
America, Java, and the Philippine Isles supplied a small quota 
to the European markets, but at least nine-tenths of the trade 
w^as Indian. The European indigo planters made enormous 
profits about this period. They lived like Indian princes on their 
estates, and spent their money freely, little thinking that the days 
of tribulation were at hand. 

As far back at 1880 a German scientist, Professor Bayer, 
had been engaged in researches with a view to the production of 
artificial indigo. By a series of ingenious processes an artificial 
product known as indigotin was obtained from coal-tar, which is 
almost identical wdth natural indigo dye. The early attempts 
at manufacture ^vere not, however, successful from a financial 
point of view, owing to the tedious character of the. process and 
the losses sustained in the ffreparation. The planters were, 
therefore, for a while left masters of the situation. The failure 
of the synthetic product coincided with a boom in the market, 
and the planters thought oo more of the matter ; they laughed 
to scorn the idea that some German crank could produce 
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indigotin to compete with the natural Aye. No efforts were made 
to improve the system of cultivation or manufacture. The 
German scientists worked on, and perfected their process. In 
1897 the crash came. German synthetic indigo was placed on 
the market. In the following year there was a serious drop in 
indigo production in India, and during the last thirteen or four- 
teen years the history oh the Indian dye has been one of steady 
decrease in production and in price, owing to the increasing 
competition of the synthetic product. In the year 1910 the 
total indigo production was only one-tenth of the out-turn for 
1897, and the price had dropped to half. Of the eight or nine 
hundred tons now exported annually, two-thirds come from 
Lower Bengal and Behar, mainly Behar, and one-sixth from 
Madras. 

The gradual, and, as it would now appear, all but inevitable 
<Ies?ruction of one of the most ancient British industries in India 
affected the planting community to a disastrous extent. Fac- 
tories have been closed down, and managers and assistants have 
been sent adrift to find employment in other fields. A remnant 
of the planters have, however, stuck to indigo cultivation, and 
inaugurated a campaign of improvement in the methods of culti- 
vation and manufacture, in the hope that they may be able to 
weather the storm and compete successfully with the synthetic 
product. The Bengal Government gave a liberal grant in aid 
of indigo research, and Mr. Eawson and a staff of chemists were 
brought out from Bradford in 1899 to start investigations in 
India. Mr. Rawson’s researches have led to some improvement 
in the methods of manufacture, and to the extraction of a higher 
percentage of dye from the raw product. A further and niore 
important improvement was effected by Mr. Coventry, the 
Inspector-General of Agriculture, who introduced the Java plant. 
The latter yields more leaf and much more colour than the 
Sumat]’ana plant, which was previously planted in Behar. Not- 
withstanding these efforts, the Behar out-turn for the year 
1909-^10 was the lowest on record. Research work, however, 
continues, and the Bengal Government made, in 1909, a grant 
of £2,000 annually for a period of five years in aid of further 
investigations and experiments. It is contended that the price 
of synthetic indigo is very near the cost of production, and that, 
if an increased percentage of dye can be extracted from the natural 
indigo plant by means of some simple and inexpensive process, 
the natural indigo will again recover jts place in the markets of 
the world. The price of the synthetic dye is, however, con- 
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siderably less than the price of the natural dye, and the sale of 
the latter is more or less confined to markets where it has a 
monopoly, though now only a very limited one. In the distribu- 
tion of indigo exports, the decline in the figures for the United 
Kingdom is most striking* The only countries which show an 
increasing demand (lOlO-ll) are the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Egypt. The synthetic dye is nov? firmly 
established in the markets of Europe, and the German aniline 
companies are to all appearances in a flourishing condition, the 
dividends paid by them in 1910 ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. 
Short of the imposition of a tax on the imports of the synthetic 
dye into the United Kingdom, it appears that the indigo industry 
of India can never regain its former importance. The natural dye 
is, however, undoubtedly superior to the artificial product for the 
dyeing of woollen and cotton fabrics, and it is possible th^. a 
small but limited market, at sometliing like monopoly prices, 
will therefore always be found for it in the markets of Europe. 
In addition, there are, of course, the internal Indian trade, and 
the markets cast of Suez, where the synthetic companies have 
hitherto made small progress. , 

The decline of the indigo trade is the more to be regretted as, 
under the modern system of cultivation and manufacture, the 
abuses wdiich were at one time associated wdtli it have ceased to 
exist. In Behar, where the industry has been largely concen- 
trated for several years, about three-fourths of the indigo grown 
is cultivated direct by the factories themselves, and the system 
of cultivation by raiyats has been stripped of its objectionable 
features. The Settlement Officer of North Behar declared in 
1903 that the indigo industry might, “without any qualification 
whatever, be pronounced a boon to the proprietors and labourers 
of the district,” ^ 

Asiaticus 


^ Report on the Settlement OperationSy Darbbaiiga Di.^trict, 1003. 
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The Village Labourer, 1760-1832 : A Study in the Government 
of England before the Reform Bill. By J. L. Hammond 
and Barbara Hammond. (Jjondon : Longmans. 1911. 
Pp. x + 418.) 

Common Land and Inclosure. By E. C. K. Gonnbr. '(London : 
Macmillan. 1912. Ppxxx + 461.) 

The books are complementary, and so it is well to review them 
side by side, but they have not the same scope and there is no 
trace of a common spirit. In one the inclosurcs of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries fonn the second act 
in a brilliantly written social tragedy, full of pity and terror. In 
the other ioclosure all down the centuries “is treated as con- 
tinuous and as due in the main to the operation of large economic 
and, so to say, normal causes.” The tragedy takes no account of 
“so to say normal causes,” long periods and impersonal forces. 
Individuals and classes come on the .stage with their suffering, folly 
or sin ; then the judgment is set and the books are opened. “We 
are not concerned,” say Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, “to corroborate, 
or to dispute the contention that inclosure made England more 
productive, or to discuss the merits of inclosure itself as a public 
policy. Our business is with the changes that the inclosures 
caused in the social structure of England, from the manner in 
which they were in practice carried out.” The book is an indict- 
ment of the English governing class in its relation to inclosure 
and the rural labourer along lines familiar to economic historians, 
with a “fuller treatment of the actual method of Parliamentary 
inclosure ” than has before been published, and a new and moving 
epilogue-based largely on documentary research— dealing with 
the labourers’ rising of 1830. 

Having decided to omit the problem of productivity, and in 
fact omitting many other relevant' matters, Mr. and .Mrs. 
Hammond give us a picture that is out of drawing. Inclosure, 
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left to stand alone, appears both more important and less inevit- 
able than it actually was. Throughout the book one gets the 
impression that but for greed things could have gone on very well 
as they were : I am certain that is the view which the unlearned 
reader would carry away. Perhaps it is true, though I do not 
think so ; but it should be argued. There is nowhere any sugges- 
tion as to how common-field agriculture .was to meet the needs of 
England. “In this tiresome partnership,” we are told (p. 36), 
“the swift were put between the shafts with the slow, and the 
temptation to think that what was wanted was to get rid of the 
partnership altogether was almost irresistible.’^ What then was 
wanted? This we are never told. So, too, in the case of common 
waste. What is said of the sufferings of small yeomen, farmers, 
cottagers, or squatters from the too reckless inclosure of commons 
is all true ; the praise given (p. 76) to the statesmanlike proposal of 
the Board Df Agriculture in 1796 that some of the waste shoulft \fe 
set aside as allotments for ever, or to a somewhat similar proposal 
from Lord Suffield in 1830 (p. 321) is thoroughly deserved ; but as 
we are never told whether or not inclosure of waste was in any 
case desirable from the national standpoint, though many phrases 
here and there suggest without argument that it was not, we 
are left to pass judgment on “ the manner in which the inclosures 
were actually carried out,” without knowing whether the Board 
in 1796 was just proposing palliatives for a great evil or attempting 
to reserve the rights of the poor in connection with a great step 
in national economic progress. Our judgment on the Government 
of England that rejected the Board’s advice must be influenced 
by our answ^er to this previous question ; and we are giv^p no 
answer. With that the authors “are not concerned.” But in' 
judging a government they ought to be concerned. 

Nor are they altogether free from bias against the governing 
classes. In illustration of aristocratic motive we are given a 
long, true, and most shabby story of how George Selwyn, 
“Bully” and “Harry” worked at a Sedgmoor inclosure bill to 
pay their gambling debts; and we are reminded that Bully is 
not “the only aristocrat in difficulties.” True, and most 
admirable art; but is it quite fair? Contrast Professor Gonner 
(p. vii) : “I have purposely abstained from dwelling at length 
on the incidents of a few casgs. Such a method, while it may 
make things more picturesque, is misleading, when the in- 
stances are few out of many thousands, and are not necessarily 
typical.” Or again (Hammond, p. 62) : “We can obtain some 
idea of the kind of man w’hom the landowners considered to be 
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competent and satisfactory [inclosiire] commissioners from the 
Standing Orders of 1801, which forbade the employment in this 
capacity of the bailiff of the lord of the manor.” Put “some, 
landowners” for “the landowners” and the statement is formally 
correct ; but as it was a Parliament of landowners that passed the 
Orders, it would be equally correct to write “the sort of person 
whom the landowners did not consider,” etc. There is no attempt 
to prove that bailiffs often had been appointed. Professor 
Ctonner’s deliberate opinion (p. 95) is that “taken as a whole, the 
work of division and apportionment appears to have been dis- 
charged conscientiously and fairly”-— too kindly an opinion, as 
I think, but useful as a corrective. 

To the authors of The English Labourer, as they appear in 
their book, any advocate of any kind of inclosure is suspect. 
They can only explain the fact that “ Bentham himself ” gloated 
over inclosure by some queer philosophic bias. W'hen Arthur 
Young awakes to its incidental iniquities, he is quoted with all 
respect; but when, in liis Suroey of Oxfordshire, written long 
after his conversion from indiscriminating iiiclosure-worship, he 
dares to describe tlie wretched state of a particular common, we 
are told in parenthesis that a subsequent historian of Oxford 
condemned his ISurvey as “a work . . . supported by the farmers* 
and landlords,” wdiich had “caught their strain.” Abuse the 
plaintiff’s attorney. Another pleader’s device is not despised — the 
sweeping statement followed by facts that do not quite bear it 
out. Here is an instance : — After inclosure (p. 110) “the 
labourer” had “to buy the food that formerly he had produced 
himself” and “in a rising market.” Evidence follows, serious 
enough, that some food prices rose — milk and butter, for instance 
— owing to the desire of big farmers to concentrate on cereals 
or take their milk and butter to town. Then a quotation from 
a contem])orai’y to show that formerly the labourer bought these 
things from a small farmer. Not a word of “producing himself,” 
though no doubt he often did produce food from his cow on the 
common, or perhaps now and then from a rig in the open field. 
The whole paragraph gives the impression that inclosures were 
the cause, nr the main cause, of the price rise in the ’nineties. 
It is the leading passage in the book — almost the only passage — 
relating to prices, and it is not good. And there is no suggestion 
in it or in the footnotes or in the bibliography that any serious 
study of prices has been so much as attempted. 

The title of the book itself might.be taken as an instance of 
a generalisation, not quite borne out by what follows. It should 
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be “the Southern labourer.” Once towards the close “the 
labourer” is called “the South of England labourer” (p. 243). 
Twice (p. 127, p. 183) the Northern labourer appears in relative 
comfort as a foil to the misery of the South. There are accounts 
of inclosure troubles in the West Riding and in Lincolnshire and 
a few other general references ; but the treatment of the North 
as a whole is inadequate. Perhaps it i^ well that it should be 
so, for the agrarian conditions in the three north-western counties 
and in a good many other districts of the north and west, would 
not quite fit that aepount of “the village before inclosure” from 
which the authors start. They complain somewhere of the 
“simplifying philosophy of the eighteenth century,” while them- 
selves simplifying its economic history. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have so strong a case against the 
governors of England that they could have afforded to be more 
moderate afid more exact. They could have afforded to sliow 
more knowledge of “the old English village,” its many varieties, 
and of the groat progress made by inclosure before their story 
begins. The vague statements (p. 3J) that “before the eighteenth 
century” “the Midlands had been the chief scene of these 
changes ” is not enough and is not correct. They might have 
.joaade it clearer that Rent, where the rising of 1830 started — a 
rising which the whole scheme of the book encourages one to 
connect with recent inclosure, as well as with the w^age problem 
after Speenhamland— that Kent had no common fields and very 
few commons left to be inclosed by Act of Parliament. They 
might even have spared an odd word of comprehension for the 
farmer pf the inclosure age; but he was “large,” but he was 
“capitalistic,” and so he receives no sympathy. It is confidently 
asserted, without a line of proof or even a reference, that “he” 
“made larger profits than were necessary to induce him to apply 
his capital and ability to farming.” No doubt some of “him” 
did ; but this provision of a single neck for a whole social class 
in order to facilitate execution is neither history nor economics. 
Also it is just the method by which the inclosure fanatic of the 
eighteenth century proved that “the commoner ” was a lazy devil. 

With most of what is said of the abuses arising from the 
promotion of inclosure bills and their conduct through Parlia- 
ment by the parties mainly inyberested there can be no quarrel. 
The evidence of widespread injury to humble folk is sufficient; 
nor need one word be subtracted from the denunciation of the 
game laws and other barbarisms of the propertied governors of the 
early nineteenth century. I am myself rather disposed to agree 
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with the authors’ view that a revived statutory wage, such aa 
Whitbread and others proposed, and the Justices of Speenham- 
land debated, would have been better than the allowance system ; 
though I cannot accept some of the economic propositions 
scattered about their discussion of the matter. A damning aspect 
of the allowance system is brought to light on pp. 184 sq . — 
the fall in the ofi&cial standard of life during the currency of the 
system, a fall amounting in some cases to about 33 per cent, 
in the quantity of bread thought necessary for a family of four. 
There was provocation enough for that last labourers’ revolt for 
decent wages, which occupies the final chapters of the book. 
Its tale — the tale which constitutes Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
main contribution to history — is so wretched, so infinitely dis- 
creditable to the governors of England, that one can understand 
how its shadow got thrown back over every preceding page. 

' ‘'Professor Gonner is everything that Mr. and Mra. Hammond 
are not, detached, not easy to read, fond of qualifying clauses, 
formally economic, given to maps and statistics rather than to 
anecdote, learned in the earlier history of inclosure. His chapter 
on the seventeenth century is a reprint of an article which, when 
published a few years ago in the English Historical Review, 
did as much as any single piece of research of the last ten years 
to upset the old view that the end of the Tudor period marked 
a definite lull in the movement. Nothing more scientific than 
this book has ever been written on the whole question. Fresh 
light is thrown on innumerable points in the story, from the 
fifteenth century downwards. For the first time careful attention 
is given throughout to topography and soil as determining factors 
in the date and character of local inclosure movements. Unless 
I am much mistaken, no other writer has ever realised the full 
relevance of geology. No one has previously traced the evolution 
of the Private Inclosure Act or explained its relation to the 
inclosure agreements of the seventeenth century. No one has so 
fully correlated the progress of inclosure with the progress in 
means of transport and agricultural specialisation. And no one 
but Professor Gonner has ever tried to test the generalisations 
as to the effects of the two-fold movement of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries— the pasture inclosures and the arable 
inclosures— by an appeal to figures. There are, of course, many 
things that figures will not test, and these are just the things 
for which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond care— the value of a personal 
independence that was perhaps somewhat squalid, or of social 
bonds in village life that were in part customary and neighbourly 
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rather than financial. Bnt where figures can be applied the 
results are very instructive. 

For comparison with The English Labourer, one turns 
% the last quarter of the book, the effect of inclosures on Conditions 
of Rural Life, and Employment and Population, Take depopula- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in their conclusion blame the 
world at large for undervaluing The Deserted Village as an 
historical document. Mr. Conner puts it in a footnote as an 
instance of “the exaggerated popular view “ (p. 397), and goes on 
to prove that in nineteen and a half English counties there was 
no possibility of villages being deserted up to 1800, either because 
there was so little inclosure at all, or because the land inclosed 
was mainly waste and wild ; that in six others the nature of 
inclosure was not such as to affect population, whatever its other 
effects may have been, and that from these six we have no 
complaints ;• that figures nowhere show any close corresponde^cer 
between the amount of inclosure and the rate of increase in. 
population round about 1800 ; that the counties which still had 
much open field land in 1800 did not show a more rapidly growing 
rural population than inclosed counties during the next decade — 
rather the reverse ; that parishes inclosed during the eighteenth 
century are “almost invariably’’ more densely peopled than the 
average rural area in their county; that, in conclusion, “so far 
as the counties, or even large districts or portions of counties, 
are concerned, there is really no evidence of depopulation,*’ though 
there was dislocation and, in districts converted to pasture, a 
slower rate of increase than elsewhere. 

Or take poor rates. Professor Gonner (p. 417) finds “no close 
correspondence between inclosure and the state of poverty’’ 
generally, though he thinks that ''considerable inclosure tended 
to produce some increase in the amount of relief.” But he notes 
elsewhere (p? 366) that “in many instances the rates in the 
neighbourhood of large commons prior to inclosure were 
abnormally high,” thus confirming in a measure the old 
eighteenth-century view that commons harboured ne’er-do-wells, 
which the Hammonds (pp. 37-40) treat as a nasty gentleman’s 
superstition. Of course, as a justification for the abolition of 
all commons it was a superstition, but that is no reason for stating 
the case partially. , 

Professor Gonner naturally confirms the view that the labourer 
who had no legal rights of common but enjoyed certain customary 
privileges, and the small owner, farmer, or cottager with legal 
rights, often lost by the inclosure movement ; but he reminds 
No. 86.— VOL. XXII. s 
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UB that consolidation of holdings was going on quite apart from 
inclosure, though obviously an inclosure gave special oppor- 
tunities. His view that “on the whole the commissioners dealt 
very fairly with the small holders” (p. 373) is repeated more 
than once. He sees both the good and the evil of the old order, 
and he knows that the divorce of common rights from arable 
holdings, which had been going on since the close of the Middle 
Ages, did often make commons the resort of rich graziers and 
miscellaneous bad characters to the detriment of the deserving 
poor. With some regret he refuses to give -“a simple one-sided 
decision” of “approval or condemnation ” as to “the effect of the 
eighteenth-century inclosures upon the condition of the labouring 
class,” because he honestly can’t. 

Beginning with a more or less legal account of “common” 
^ny.ll its varieties, full of useful distinctions and modifications of 
popular verdicts, he next deals with the methods of its extinction, 
-chief of which are approvement, agreement, and the private Act. 
A separate chapter is given to the working of the private bill 
system in nearly all its aspects ; the omission being that point 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond pay most attention — the way 
the bills were put through Parliament. A long and difficult 
chapter summarises the whole progress of inclosure, difficult 
firstly because it makes constant and familiar reference to persons, 
facts and opinions formally introduced only in later chapters or 
in appendices, and secondly because at times the style is unhappy. 
Separate chapters on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
follow. An appendix to this section supplies valuable notes on the 
whole movement county by county. “Telegraphese” is perhaps 
permissible in appendix, but one may fairly protest against 
sentences such as these (p. 247, Warwick) : — “In the country 
north of Avon the woods thinned [in the seventeenth century] 
owing to ironmaking. Speed, Geography, I., 53; 'also Gibson’s 
addition to Camden, II., 328 {i.e., 1694). But according to 
Gibson this affecting the Fielden in south, since more land in 
north being free for crops, need arose for cheese, butter, and 
flesh to counterbalance.” 

After progress, effects— general effects, effects on agriculture, 
on the production of particular commodities, on the relative out- 
puts of animal products and grain, on conditions of rural life, 
on employhient and population. Each group of effects is traced 
historically. The whole method involves a good deal of repetition 
and one gets a little weary of the reappearance of some of 
Professor Gonner’s favourite witnesses constantly saying the saine 
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thing in different contexts ; but the separate treatment of eachl 
group of effects is so convenient and so thorough that I would 
not have it otherwise. Statistical appendices and maps complete 
this first systematic examination of inclosure in all its bearings. 
Beside The English Labourer it is bloodless as a Board of Trade 
return, but that is its author’s deliberate design. It is, as I 
have indicated, not a book with a thesis that can be summarised. 

J. H. Clapham 


The Ricardian Socialists. By Esther Lowenthal. Columbia 
University Studies. No. 1 of Vol. xlvi. (New York : 

Longmans, Green and Co. 1911. Pp. 105. Price 3s.) 

Miss Lowenthal has selected and analysed with eminent 
skill the writings of the four fascinating authors who have becomb * 
known to the present generation as the Ricardian Socialists. 
These men are the Irishman, William Thompson, the disciple 
of Jeremy Bentham and Robert Owen; John Gray, the old 
schoolboy of Repton and prosperous man of business, who spent 
his later life in London and Scotland brooding upon the ills of 
society and expressing in print his wrath and remedies ; Thomas 
Hodgskin, the Radical journalist, who lectured at the newly 
established Mechanics’ Institute in London and subsequently 
joined the staff of the Economist at the same time that Herbert 
Spencer was writing for it ; and finally, the journeyman printer, 
John Francis Bray, of whose life practically nothing is known. 

Bray wrote in 1839, but the main writings of the other three 
fall between 1824 and 1834, that strange decade in English 
history, when social England was painfully digesting the 
triumphs of the Industrial Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. 

The theme t)f all these writers was the Right of the Labourer 
to the Whole Produce of his Labour, and it was a theme of 
optimism. They saw that England was a country of immense 
productive capacity, and they believed that this capacity could 
be made to yield happiness to the working classes if it was accom- 
panied by a more equitable system of distribution. The classical 
economists, the gloomy and mechanical speculators of the 
Ricardian school, had, in their, opinion, committed the fatal 
blunder of confining all their attention to production and neglect- 
ing distribution altogether. Those who have read, for example, 
the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834, and the 
Emdence given before the Select Committee on Petitions from 
the Hand4oom Weavers of 1834-6, must realise the tragic 

s 2 
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muddle into which the social economy of England had fallen, 
and they will understand the indignation felt by the early 
English Socialists at the pessimisms of the Eicardian economists, 
with their rigid laws of wages, population and diminishin g 
returns, which were thrown as a kind of wet blanket over the 
passionate cries of the workers for a better state of things. 

The Eicardian Sobialists were fairly unanimous on their 
critical side. They appealed with confidence to the economists 
themselves for the vindication of their main contention. They 
could find in the writings of Locke, Adaih Smith, and Eicardo 
plenty of passages which seemed to justify their claim that 
labour was the source of all value. They fastened on the classical 
distinctions between productive and unproductive labour, be- 
tween the natural and artificial sy. stems of society, between fixed 
ahd circulating capital, and they elaborated these ^nto an argu- 
ment to the effect that there was a great pool of surplus value, 
which by the chicanery of the exchanges the merchants and 
capitalists seized for themselves but which belonged by right to 
the labourers who created it. After reading their arguments, we 
must feel that they anticipated Marx’s theory of exploitation and 
surplus value, without, however, wrapping themselves in Marx’s 
gloomy fatalism or supporting their theory by the argument from 
history which Marx extracted from his researches into English 
Blue Books. It should be noted that the contact between Bray 
and Marx is direct, for the latter, in his Misere de la Philosophic 
(1847), quotes nine pages from Bray’s book. Labour’s Wrongs 
and Labour’s Remedies, though in his greater work, Das Kapital, 
he does not even mention Bray’s name. It was fortunate for 
Marx that Bray was so little remembered. 

Though these writers are called the “Eicardian” Socialists, 
it is not clear that they studied Eicardo hinqself. As Miss 
Lowenthal puts it (p. 103), “the term Eicardian Socialism is 
probably due to the fact that Eicardo was the dominant figure 
of a school in which the labor theory of value was a common 
doctrine.” It is possible that, if they had read and digested 
Eicardo, they might have avoided much of the nonsense on 
currency and credit which mars all their writings. 

On their constructive side the Socialists were not in complete 
agreement. Hodgskin was ah out and out individualist; Bray 
(brew near to modern Socialism by advocating the State ownership 
of the means of production. But the position of both was ex- 
, coptional. The standpoint of Thompson and Gray was mme 
characteristic of the time. These men were at once the disciples 
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of Bentham and Owen. The dream, thus jointly inspired, was 
that of a community of freely associating individuals rid of the 
oppressions of government and the degradations of the com- 
petitive system, working for the joy of work, and playing with 
painfully monotonous zeal, pursuing agriculture where they could 
see the whole process from the sowing of the seed to the eating 
of the grain, and manufacturing with *the aid of triumphant 
machinery the simple and useful products that would suffice for 
their daily maintenance. 

The literature upon the early English Socialists is a growing 
one. Miss Lowenthal’s book is a worthy supplement to Dr. 
Monger’s Right to the Whole Produce of Labour and to Professor 
Foxwell’s W'Onderful introduction to the English edition of it. 
We are tempted to ask whether it would be possible for any of 
those who l^ave access to the original material to republish soBie* 
part of it for the edification and instruction of present-day 
students. Thompson’s Labour Rewarded, Gray’s Lecture on 
Human Happiness, Hodgskin’s Labour Defended, Bray’s 
Labour’s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy, are all short works, 
and they would form together a fascinating quartette. 

0. E. Fay 


The Labor Movement in France: A Study in Revolutionary 
Syndicalism. By Louis Levine, Ph.D. Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in Political Science. Vol. XL VI., No. 3. (New 
York : Longmans. London : King. 1912. Pp. 212.) 

This is apparently a doctoral dissertation; and it is a sub- 
stantial, systematic, and intelligent piece of work. It is not, 
perhaps, particularly well proportioned ; the greater part of the 
first chapter, ,011 the labour movement before 1871, might have 
been omitted without any loss ; while, at the other end of the 
story, there is nothing about the great railway dispute of 1910 
and the attempt made to bring about the long-contemplated 
general strike. On the whole practical and concrete side of the 
subject, indeed, the book is very weak. Ee volutionary syndicalism 
is, of course, an effort to use syndicates, or trade unions, to 
bring about social revolution. Dr. Levine is careful to poinf out 
that the financial weakness of ^'^ench trade unions makes them 
peculiarly susceptible to revolutionary propaganda. But he gives 
us no real impression of the trade union background; of what 
the unions are doing when they are not listening to speeches on 
the general strike or “direct action”; or why some of the big 
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unions are so ready to follow a revolutionary lead and others 
so evidently of another mind. 

Dr, Levine’s book is made up largely of a chronological account 
of the annual conferences of the “C.G.T.,*’ based, for the earlier 
years, largely on Seilhac’s well-known volume, and for the later 
on the official compies rendus ; and so far as one can judge without 
going to the original reports, the abstract is fairly adequate and 
reasonably impartial. Joined to this is a quite interesting review 
of the writings of the literary exponents or champions of the 
new faith, especially M. Georges Sorel though Dr. Levine 
properly warns us against supposing that the philosophiser of 
the movement has been in any practical sense a leader of it. 

Dr. Ijevine’s dissertation is a statement of ideas and not a 
criticism of them ; and in that respect he sets an example which 
^ hi,e reviewer will do wed to follow. But I may be allowed one 
general remark. It is that the vogue just now of syndicalist ” 
ideas means the return of France for a while to the intellectual 
leadership — a mistaken and disastrous leadership, perhaps, but 
still a leadership — of the world’s revolutionary forces. When 
John Mill wrote in 1848, the only “Socialism’’ worth taking 
account of was French ; and no one can read Comte without 
smiling at his seemingly fatuous belief in the intellectual mission 
of his country. Since then, for more than half a century, Prance 
has taken a second place in revolutionary minds : the foreground 
has been occupied by German “thought” and Karl Marx. 
Whether French logicality, with its unabashed avowal of the 
doctrine of “the conscious minority” and its rejection of all 
“parliamentarism,” whether political or economic, is likely long 
to engage the attention of any considerable part of the working 
classes remains to be seen. Meanwhile, it must be confessed that, 
to the outside critic, the change from Kautsky to Sorel is rather 
refreshing, even if he disagrees with each of them almost equally. 

W. J. Ashlbv 

Rural Economy in the Bombay Deccan. By G. Kbatingb. 

(London: Longmans. 1912. Pp. xxii-h212. 4^. Gd.^net.) 

In this excellent little book the author, who holds the post 
of iJirector of Agriculture in tfie Presidency of Bombay, has 
wisely confined himself to a study of agricultural conditions in 
the fairly homogeneous tract known as “the Deccan,” the high- 
lying country above the Ghats, with a rainfall which diminishes 
in amount and becomes more uncertain in distribution the further 
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east one goes. His account is evidently based upon long and 
careful study, and his conclusions are fortified, where possible, 
by statistics, so that M never loses touch with the facts. 

It is essential to the prosperity of the cultivator that he should 
be able to feel himself secure in the possession of his land and 
of its produce, and should not be ex^xised to excessive taxation. 
Mr. Keatinge gives a brief and clear. history of land tenure 
and land revenue in the area with which he deals, and shows 
how the ordinary Deccan “ryot” or landholder now holds his 
land direct from Government as a heritable and transferable 
property, which he can either cultivate himself or lease to others 
for cultivation, subject to the payment of the land revenue; and 
how the land revenue and other demands on the land, which 
under native rule were arbitrary and often crushing, are now 
definitely fixed, and subject to revision only after every thirty 
years. The Bombay system of reassessment differs from lEhe 
systems adopted in most of the other Provinces in India in that 
it does not make the net produce, or actual rent, or renting-value 
of the land the principal basis of the land revenue assessment, 
but proceeds on the assumption that the first complete general 
assessment made by British officers some sixty years ago furnished 
a perfect measure of the land revenue the different holdings 
should pay, as compared with one another; so that, broadly 
speaking, a reassessment nowadays means little more than an 
alteration of the general pitch of the land revenue throughout a 
tract, and effects little change in the distribution of the total 
burden over the different holdings, even where existing rents 
show that the original distribution has become unfair to the 
owners as between themselves. Fortunately, the recent rise of 
prices and of rents, as stated in rupees, has been so rapid here, 
as in most other parts of India, that the land revenue demand has 
been unable *to keep pace with it, and according to the author it 
now absorbs only about four per cent, of the value of the gross 
produce of the land; so that, although it may not be very 
equitably distributed, it is undoubtedly moderate in its general 
incidence. The Bombay Government used to be noted for the 
rigidity with which it collected the land revenue demand, even 
in bad years; but it has recently, in common with the rest of 
India, made its procedure much more elastic, and now adjusts 
the collections of each year to the outturn of the harvests, so 
that the cultivator can rarely have much difficulty in satisfying 
the State’s lenient demand^from the actual produce of his fields. 

One of the main disadvantages from which the cultivator of 
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unirrigated land suffers is the waste of his time, owing to the want 
of useful occupation in the fields at certain seasons of the year ; 
and among the benefits conferred by the provision of facilities for 
irrigation, not the least is that it supplies the cultivator with more 
constant employment. The conditions of the Deccan do not lend 
themselves so readily to the construction of great canals as do 
those of other parts of India, but the Government have spent some 
£2,000,000 on irrigation works, and other similar works are 
either in progress or in contemplation which will go far to secure 
the prosperity of the people and save them from the recurrence of 
the famines from which the country has from time to time suffered 
in the past. The people themselves have shown their appreciation 
of irrigation by constructing 150,000 wells at a cost of .£4,000,000. 

Mr. Keatinge has made a careful study of the wages of the 
agricultural labourer, and shows that in the last thirty years they 
have risen from below 3 annas a day to about 4J, a rise of 
50 per cent., which is in itself satisfactory, although 4Jd. per 
day, the present rate, seems small compared with the 2s. 6d. 
a day which was recently found to be the average w'age of 
unskilled agricultural labour in England. Prices of food-grains 
have also risen, but after allowing for this rise he estimates 
that the real wages of a field labourer have increased by 20 to 
50 per cent, during the last century. This improvement in wages 
is no doubt due largely to the great increa.se in ctiltivation, to the 
growth of commerce and of manufacturing industries, especially 
in the city of Bombay, and to the serious loss of population during 
the last fifteen years owing to famine and plague, from which the 
country is now comparatively free. 

The author shows how the improvement in the means of 
transport by road, railway, and steamship has brought the Deccan 
cultivator into communication with the world’s markets, and 
enabled him to get a better price for his crops and to purchase 
the manufactured goods he requires at a much cheaper rate, and 
gives statistics which prove how rapidly exports and imports have 
consequently increased and how the cultivation of cotton has been 
encouraged and has brought great profits to the landowners. 
He points out how the cultivator suffers from the lack of capital 
and from the high rate of interest, often 24 per cent, on a 
mortgage of land, and much higher on loans on personal security, 
and describes the measures the Government have taken to advance 
Government funds for the improvement of land at GJ per cent., 
to encourage the development of the system of c6-^perative credit, 
which promises to prove so beneficial to the Indian peasantry. 
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and to aid by its guarantee a bank formed with the object of 
financing agriculturists on reasonable terms. He discusses other 
means by which the Government can aid the cultivators, and 
gives an account of the work of research and education now 
carried on by the well-equiiiped Department of Agriculture, 
recently reorganised and strengthened, of which he is the efficient 
head. 

The book is full of accurate information and sound suggestion , 
and should prove very useful, not only to those who are directly 
interested in the problems of Indian agriculture, but to all 
students of economics who desire to contrast the conditions of an 
Oriental population, dependent almost entirely on the land, with 
those of the crowded industrial communities of the West. 

J. Wilson 

•• • 

The Industrial Punjab. By A. Latifi. (Bombay and London : 

Longmans, Green. 1911. Pp. xxvii-f 304. Price 4s. 6d.) 

In the Punjab, as in other Indian Provinces, much interest 
has recently been shown in the possibilities of industrial develop- 
ment, both by private individuals and by the Local Government, 
which deputed Mr. Latifi, a talented Indian member of the Civil 
Service, to compile the available information on the subject in 
a more convenient form than that of the monographs on various 
industries, which it has been the custom to publish from year 
to year. The author has brought the facts up to date, after 
careful local inquiries and consultation with the best authorities, 
and has produced a readable volume, containing a fairly complete 
account of the condition of each industry and of the workmen 
engaged in it. He has also put forward a number of valuable 
suggestions^ based partly on the experience of other countries, 
European and Oriental, as to the steps that might be taken to 
improve and develop each branch of industry. Those suggestions 
will no doubt receive full consideration from the Government, 
and may be commended for study to all interested in the trade 
of the Punjab and the welfare of its industrial population. 

*The general impression given by this compilation is that, 
notwithstanding the great increase of prosperity secured in recent 
years by the Province, and esf)ecially by the large and important 
class of peasant proprietors, many of the poorer artisans are 
fighting an uphill battle against the products of the more highly 
organised communities of the West. The same cheapening of 
the means of transport by road, railway, and steamship which 
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has made it possible for the raw produce of the Punjab fields to 
compete in European markets with that of other distant countries, 
has brought the manufactures of Europe into the remotest 
villages at. a price which makes it dilBcult for the unskilled, un- 
organised handworker to maintain his position in his own home- 
market and earn a living wage. His struggle has been made all 
the harder by the fact that, while the price of the commodities 
he produces has shown a tendency to fall owing to the cheapness 
of imported manufactures, the price of food-grains and of 
the raw materials he must purchase has rise^n greatly, owing to 
the demand for export ; and there is reason to fear that, in many 
cases, though his money earnings may not have fallen, or may 
even have risen slightly, his real wages have decreased or are in 
danger of decreasing. Large numbers of these artisans have to be 
content with earnings of sixpence a day or less ; few even of those 
]4o^sessed of hereditary skill can make as much as eighteen pence 
a day ; and many of them must find it difficult to maintain their 
families at the same standard of comfort as they enjoyed not many 
years ago. At first sight it would appear that the comparative 
cheapness of labour should enable the local manufacture to hold 
its own with the imported article, but the want of capital, of 
education, and of organising ability is more than sulBficient to 
counterbalance this advantage. In most industries the actual 
worker is deeply in debt to the middleman, and hence finds it 
difiBcult to adapt himself to altered circumstances, or even to 
change his location. There is some prospect that the establish- 
ment of co-operative credit societies, which have proved so bene- 
ficial to the peasants, may help the artisans also to free them- 
selves from the burden of debt. And there are indications that 
the merchant and professional classes, who have hitherto devoted 
their capital and energy mainly to the acquisition of agricultural 
land or to purely trading and commercial transactions, may find 
profit in the development of manufactures on modern lines, and 
so provide employment for the industrial workers in a form which 
will enable them to compete on more equal terms with imported 
goods. Few among the artisans can read or write; but the 
recent increased grants made for primary education will make 
it possible for those of them who wish, to have their sons better 
educated ; and steps have already been taken by the Government 
to encourage the foundation of technical schools, where a practical 
training will be given in several of the more important industries 
of the Province. Much remains to be done in this djirection, 
and it will be necessary to proceed slowly and cautiously in order 
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to avoid mistakes. The Government has done much to improve 
the lot of the agriculturist, who is now enjoying unexampled 
prosperity; and it is time for both the Government and the 
leading minds of the Province to devote more attention and 
effort towards ameliorating the condition of the hercdita!ry artisans, 
who have not received their full share of the recent great increase 
in material wealth. Mr. Latifi’s compilation will be of much 
value in aiding them to arrive at a decision as to the best steps 
to take in order to attain this object. 

J. Wilson 


The Liverpool Docks Problem. By E. Williams. (Liverpool : 

Northern Publishing Co. 1912. 6d.) 

Mr. Williams’ small book on The Liverpool Docks Prqblem 
is more iinportant than many lengthier discourses upon 8*6cial 
questions, and it derives a special significance from the weight 
of authority which stands behind its exposition and proposals. 
Mr. Williams is .Divisional Officer for the North-Western Division 
of the Labour Exchanges, and has had quite exceptional oppor- 
tunities, which he has used to the full, for studying from inside 
the whole problem of casual labour. His proposals have stood 
the searching criticisms of the shipowners and dock labourer's 
of Liverpool, and have received, we understand, the imprimatur 
of organisations representing both parties. If, as is probable, 
they become the basis of a practical experiment in decasualising 
dock labour at Liverpool, and if, as there is no reason to doubt, 
that experiment proves a success, the scheme outlined by Mr. 
Williams can hardly fail to be tried at other ports where the 
problem, though smaller in size, is similar in kind. No doubt 
there are numerous practical difficulties which cannot be foreseen. 
But Mr. Williams’ suggestions certainly seem, on a first examina- 
tion, to bring us to the edge of treating successfully the particular 
type of unemployment with which he is concerned. 

The picture which Mr, Williams gives of casual labour at the 
Liverpool Docks is that with which we have already been made 
familiar by Miss Eathbone and Mr. Charles Booth. But his 
quantitative analysis of it— and in this matter quantities are all- 
important — is far the complatest which has yet been made. By 
enlisting the assistance of shipowners, of trade union officials, and 
a corps of special investigators, he has been able to state approxi- 
mately the maximum number of men required during the month 
of January last, an exceptionally busy month in an exceptionally 
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busy season, and therefore offering an excellent sample for his 
purpose. The figure obtained, after allowance for overtime, is 
19,861. Now the membership of the Dockers’ Union is 29,600, 
and when one has deducted about 2,300 men as representing 
bargemen, etc., one may say that the total number of men depen- 
dent on the Docks for a living is 27,200. Therefore, between the 
maximum number of mon required in a very busy month and 
the total number of men normally looking for work at the Docks, 
there is a difference of, at least, 7,000. In other words, about 
one-quarter of the dockers are economically superfluous. 

Mr. Williams’ next point is that the existence of this immense 
surplus is the inevitable result of a system under which each firm 
engages its own men at its own stand independently of every 
other. This point has been worked out so fully in Mr. Beveridge’s 
book, on unemployment, that it need not be elaborated here. 
But* Mr. Williams’ illustrations of the way in which casual labour 
is created give an impressive reality to the theoretical argument. 
“I know actual cases,” he says, “where an employer, who could 
easily have employed fifty men on weekly wages, peddled the 
work out among one hundred (giving each man approximately 
three days a week), simply because he occasionally wanted one 
hundred men all at once and wanted to make sure of having them. 
Some foremen actually blacklist a man if he doesn’t ‘ show up ’ 
next morning.” He calculates (a) that at present, out of about 
28,0(X) men, 70 4 per cent, work between three and four days 
a week, 12'4 per cent, between three and two days, 5'4 per cent, 
between one and two days, and 11‘9 per cent, less than one day ; 
(b) that if labour were organised in the manner explained by 
him, out of 15,673 men employed, 56'4 per cent, would work six 
days a week, 18' 2 between five and six days, 6' 2 betw'een four 
and five days, and the remainder various less numbers of days. 
Clearly, this conclusion is of immense practical importance. 
Not less important is the proof given by Mr. Williams that 
the existing system is — on a long view — as disadvantageous to 
the interests of the employers as to those of the employed. 

Mr. Williams’ proposals are of so far-reaching a character 
that one would hesitate as to their practicability unless they had 
already been endorsed by the chief bodies concerned in the 
administration of the port. In brief, they aim at doing two 
.things: (i) decasualising labour; (ii) relieving employers of some 
of the work which they would incur under the Insurance Act, by 
centralising the payment of wages and deduction of contribu- 
tions in offices staffed by the Board of Trade. Leaving (ii) on 
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one side, let me summarise the suggestions as to decasualisation. 
He proposes that five “clearing houses” shall be established in 
close proximity to the docks ; that on a specified date all persons 
shall be given a tally; and that after that date no firm shall 
employ anyone who has not got such a tally to show. The men 
thus registered will fall into two groups : “company’s men” 
and “clearing house men,” the former having a tally which 
entitles them to preferential employment by particular firms, the 
latter a tally which entitles them to be called on by the clearing 
house when employers desire to obtain men through it. A 
foreman will engage men at the ordinary “stands” existing at 
present. But before he puts on any “clearing house” mell'j 
he will have to exhaust all the “company’s” or “preference” 
men. Each group of firms will be in telephonic communication 
with the, clearing house in its area, and each clearing ^ouse 
will be similarly connected with a central clearing house. ’Any 
firm short of men will draw first on its own clearing house, and 
then, through the central clearing house, on reserves of men 
who may be unemployed elsewhere. 

Such, in bare outline, is that part of Mr. Williams’ scheme 
which relates to decasualisation. What exactly would it effect, 
if carried out? It would mean in the first place, that the influx 
of fresh recruits into the industry would be checked until such 
time as it is thought advisable to issue fresh tallies. The existing 
surplus, though not suddenly diminished, would gradually correct 
itself, as the numbers looking for work fell through death and 
other causes. It would mean, in the second place, that each firm 
would cease to keep its own reserve, and that men who are un- 
employed at one “ stand ” would be drafted to another. The 
change at first, no doubt, would not be very large, because the 
existing surplus is so enormous. But this is an advantage. No 
scheme which proposed suddenly to deprive of work 6,000 or 
7,000 would have any chance of acceptance. Again, the adoption 
of the scheme will involve a certain amount of trouble and fore- 
thought by employers. But, on the one hand, the fact that its 
administration is to be in the hands of a joint committee of em- 
ployers and workers is likely to ensure that reasonable considera- 
tion is given to the practical exigencies of business. And, on the 
other hand, Mr. Williams has a tempting bait to offer. He pro- 
poses to throw on the clearing house the payment of wages and 
the deduction of contributions under the Insurance Act. This 
part of the scheme is too complicated to explain in a short review. 
But the saving to employers which it will involve, if carried out, 
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will be considerable. Altogether, Mr. Williams' pamphlet con- 
tains the most hopeful scheme yet put forward for dealing with 
the organisation of labour at ports. 

K. H. Tawney 

PTohlems of Boy Life. Edited by J. H. Whitehousb, M.P. 

(London : P. S. King and Son. 1912. Pp. 342. Price 

10s. 6d. net.) 

A BOOK of this size and at this price on the problems of boy 
life should either give a full and comprehensive view of the whole 
question or, dealing with special aspects, it should embody the 
results of research. There is no explicit statement in the book 
as to the object in view. Judged from either standpoint, the 
book is far from satisfactory. In spite of the fact that eleven 
w^ritfers contribute to it, the whole ground has certainly 
not been covered. The treatment is unsystematic and lacking in 
proportion. The work of the juvenile labour exchanges and 
advisory committees receives scant notice. The organisation 
and problems of the various kinds of lads’ clubs might with ad- 
vantage have been dealt with, as well as the question of trade 
schools. One problem of boy life which so far has not received 
the attention it deserves, and which the book practically ignores, 
is that of juvenile unemployment. The matter is certainly re- 
ferred to in connection with the proposal to establish schools for 
unemployed boys, in a passage which indicates that the writers 
misunderstand the suggestion. Even though attendance at such 
schools would be of short duration," it would not be “worth- 
less" by any means. Little fresh knowledge would be acquired, 
but on the other hand, the demoralisation consequent upon even 
short spells of juvenile unemployment would probably be averted. 
The great value of such classes, however, would be that, working 
on experimental lines, knowledge would be obtained of how to 
deal with the young out-of-work when the Government discovers 
the folly of allowing thousands of boys to receive unemployment 
benefit at the rate of 3s. 6d. a week without requiring some sort 
of, guarantee that the time will not be spent uselessly and 
aimlessly. 

Pfohlems of Boy Life does mi add much new knowledge 
either of facts or methods of treatment. Mr. Tav$ney's 
“Economics of Boy Labour" (the bulk of which appeared in 
the Economic Journal, December, 1909) is, of course, an im- 
portant contribution, as also is Mr. Norman Chamberlain’s study 
of tiie station lounger. Many of the chapters contain little or 
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nothing that is new. The book is not sufficiently constructive 
except in a vague and general way. This is particularly notice- 
able in Mr. Whitehouse’s chapter on “The Supervision of 
Juvenile Employment,” which in a space of about three and a 
half pages deals quite inadequately with the Choice of Employ- 
ment Act. At the present moment nine detailed schemes have 
been sanctioned by the Board of Education. Fully twenty 
others are being drafted, or having been arranged are awaiting 
Government sanction. The day for vague generalisations is 
therefore past. Both choice of employment committees and 
juvenile advisory committees have come to grips with the 
problem ; many secondary problems have sprung up before them. 
Mr. Whitehouse’s book might therefore have been of real service 
by dealing with matters such as these. Further, one of the most 
important “problems of boy life” is that of the continuation 
school, which certainly does not receive thorough treatment. 
What we wish to know about continuation schools is not why 
they should be established, for that is a matter almost of ancient 
history, but how they should be established. Some industrial 
processes are “held up ” in the absence of juvenile workers. The 
withdrawal of boys and girls from textile factories for attendance 
at continuation classes will be a matter of great difficulty. How 
may it be met without increasing the number of these labourers? 
In glass working the operatives work in “chairs” of four or five, 
one of whom is a boy. What feasible suggestion can be put 
forward in order to allow attendance at school without causing 
a great amount of disorganisation? On such topics as these the 
book is silent. 

The book contains eighteen chapters. The editor writes on 
“The Eeform of Elementary Education,” E. H. Tawney on “The 
Economics of Boy Labour,” the Eev. S. J. Gibb on “Boy 
Labour : Some Studies in Detail ” ; Mr. Gibb and the Editor 
on “Boy Labour : Towards Eeform.” Mr. Clark Kennedy con- 
tributes a chapter on “Boy Labour and the Factory System,” 
in which (p. 105) he gives 1838 as the date of the Whig Govern- 
ment’s Factory Act of 1833. “The Boy Criminal” is dealt 
with by Mr. J. M. Myers, following which is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
chapter on “The Station Lounger” mentioned above. Mr. 
Whitehouse has two chapters t>n “ Street Trading by Children ” 
and “The Supervision of Juvenile Employment.” Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall contributes an interesting (if scarcely relevant) chapter 
on “Dr. Kerschensteiner’s System of Education in Munich.” 
Dr. Marion Phillips reviews the school as a means of social better- 
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ment, whilst the Kev. W. H. H. Elliott writes two chapters on 
“Children's Care Committees” and “Homes for Working Boys,” 
the latter of which is much the better of the two. There is 9,n 
unsigned chapter dealing with “Beligious Influences and the 
Adolescent.” Mr. J. L. Baton follows with a consideration of 
“Cross Eertilisation in Schools.” There is a chapter on “The 
Breaking down of Caste,” by Mr. A. H. Hope. The concluding 
chapters summarise “recent Parliamentary and other inquiries 
concerned with problems of boy life” and “the compulsory age 
for school attendance in foreign countries.” 

The book is interesting enough and will be useful to the 
general reader, who however will probably consider the price 
prohibitive. On the other hand, the serious student of social 
problems is likely to want more for his money. 

Arthur Greenwood 


An Experiment in Alien Labor. By E. George Payne, Professor 

in Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis. (The University of 

Chicago Press. Pp. 72. 3s. net.) 

This pamphlet is a translation and an elaboration of a thesis 
written in German by the author when he was a student at the 
Universities of Bonn and Berlin. It is a study of the problem 
of Chinese labour in South Africa ; why the experiment was made, 
the conditions under which it was carried out, and why it failed. 
The author’s main interest in the matter arises out of the Asiatic 
question in America, but his impartial investigation of the South 
African episode is of great value and interest in its more immediate 
bearing upon the bitter controversy of seven years ago and the 
future labour supply of the gold mines. 

At the close of the South African War, the difliculties in the 
way of getting an adequate supply of unskilled labc/ur were very 
great. The demand for labour in agriculture and on the railways 
was considerable, and the supply did not respond at all freely 
to the demand. The natives had sold their cattle at high prices 
to the army, and were, not unnaturally, disposed to rest and 
be thankful. The mineowners urgently demanded a large supply 
of cheap labour, and suggested methods for obtaining it which 
ranged from driving the natives to work, either directly by 
Governmental compulsion or indirectly by the economic pressure 
of heavy taxation, to the introduction of Chinese coolies. Professor 
Payne supports the mineowners in their demand for cheap 
labour. “ The employment of whites as unskilled labourers in the 
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mines, he says, would have been the ideal solution of the labour 
problem, aud would still be best for Africa, if whites could be 
used with profit to the mines and farms and without serious social 
dangers. It is important that South Africa increase the white 
population as rapidly as possible, but it is more important that 
it maintain a high standard of living among the whites. . . . 
Besides, economic conditions make it impossible to use European 
white labour. The whole South African industry is inseparable 
from a cheap labour supply in its historical development and 
present condition. . . . Cheap labour is essential for the mines 
from the simple fact that only the richest mines could be worked 
with high-priced labour, and the number of rich mines is very 
limited.'' 

By reference to official statistics. Professor Payne establishes 
the accuracy of his conclusion if his premiss, that the mines must 
be kept open* is accepted. A case, however, might be made otft 
on the other side. The world does not want such a large supply 
of gold, a supply which clearly tends to raise prices and increase 
labour troubles in other countries. The Transvaal is not enriched 
by the full profits of the mining industry, since about 93 per 
cent, of the capital stock is held in Europe. The mortality among 
the natives employed in the mines is alarmingly high. Might 
it not be a wise and far-sighted policy for the South African 
Government to compel the mineowners to adopt a superior type 
of labour by strictly limiting the conditions under which natives 
may be employed? 

Rightly or wrongly, the Government took the view that an 
increased supply of cheap labour was urgently necessary, and they 
saw in China a source from which an enormous supply of cheap 
and efficient labour could be obtained. The experience of Natal, 
however, in the importation of Indian coolies, and of California 
and Australia^with the Chinese themselves, warned the Govern- 
ment that the Asiatic is an extremely dangerous competitor for 
the white man, if he is allowed to obtain a footing in the country. 
For this reason, it was decided to introduce the coolies under an 
indenture and to provide for compulsory repatriation at the end 
of a term of employment. The mistakes which were made by 
those responsible for carrying out the policy, the difficulties which 
arose, and the remedies applied* are ably dealt with in the later 
chapters of this pamphlet. Those who are interested in the 
question will find ample evidence upon which to form a judgment 
as to whether it was or was not a “terniinological inexactitude” 
to describe the Chinese as slaves. Certainly, these normally 
No. 86. — ^yoL, xxTT. t 
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peaceable people were employed under conditions which provoked 
them to crime and violence and which rendered the ordinary 
administration of justice by the authorities impossible. Professor 
Payne makes it clear beyond question that the experiment was 
a disastrous failure, and his chapter upon the “Keasons for the 
Repatriation of the Chinese” is one of the most interesting in 
the book. The failure was undoubtedly emphasised by the 
blunders which had been made. The labourers were placed under 
the control of persons who did not in the least understand them 
and who could not speak their language .sufficiently well to be 
properly understood. The employers resented the interference 
of the G overnment and refused to co-operate in the administration 
of justice. The coolies were demoralised by gross mismanagement 
of every kind. The real cause of failure, however, lay deeper. 
”Por him (the Chinese labourer) there was no possibility of 
promotion, whatever his abilities might be, and therefore no 
special inducement to earnest effort. What is still more significant 
is the fact that no coolie could be immediately discharged. There 
were two possible places for the coolie in the Transvaal : the mine 
and the prison. . . . The quick-witted Chinaman soon discovered 
the predicament of his employer. In this situation the managers 
thought it inadvisable to report minor offences or cases of in- 
subordination to the superintendents and inspectors. The plan 
they adopted was to force recalcitrant coolies by means of physical 
violence to do their work.” 

Professor Payne does mention that a change of Government 
took place in England in 1905, but he evidently does not attribute 
any significance to this fact in relation to the Chinese labourers. 
The experiment was tried and the failure was complete. “It 
was generally recognised . . . that ‘ Chinese labour is inimical 
to the best interests of South Africa.’ ” 

The whole story is told in this pamphlet wi?b impartiality 
and thoroughness. It is full of interest both for its own sake 
and also for the author’s more general thesis that the Chinese 
cannot be assimilated by Europeans, and are therefore a danger 
and an evil in all countries where European civilisation is 
dominant. Harold Wright 

An Introduction to the Studtj of^ Prices, with special reference to 
the History of the Nineteenth Century. By Walter T. 
Lavton. (London : Macmillan and Co. 1912. Pp. 
xi + 155. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Layton is to be congratulated alike on his choice of a 
subject for his lectures, the substance of which is contained in 
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this little book, and on his successful mode of handling it. The 
topic treated is of great immediate practical importance, for in 
no unreal sense or inappreciable measure is it true that the rise 
in the cost of living, which can be partly traced to the recent 
alteration in “general prices,” lies behind, and justifies, some 
portion of the prevalent “labour unrest.” It is also a matter in 
which the expert knowledge of a trained 'theorist alone can enable 
plain citizens to discern, understand, and gauge the invisible but 
potent monetary disturbances working underneath the apparent 
superficial smoothness of the business of ordinary life. It is 
furthermore, perhaps, the one inquiry par excellence in which 
Statistics can fulfil most aptly the useful role of a handmaid to 
Economics; and in this connection, finally, it will be particularly 
evident that past history may illuminate, as it may be illuminated 
by, present ihypothesis. To satisfy accordingly what is demanfted 
on this question requires, it is clear, a rare assemblage of high 
qualities ; and yet we have no doubt whatever that the numerous 
readers of his opportune “Introduction” to this pertinent 
“Study” will acquit its very competent author of all deficiency. 
In every respect he is, obviously, well equipped. It is, we under- 
stand, the first book he has written, and we anticipate, as we 
hope, that there may be many successors in the future to this 
welcome new arrival. His clear statement of the essential factors 
of the practical problem is no less readily intelligible — and this is 
a great merit in the expositor of such a subject — than his grasp of 
the theoretical issues raised is sure and comprehensive, and his 
acquaintance with the earlier notable episodes of falling or rising 
prices which during the last century have preceded the existing 
phase is both full and exact. Nor is he less admirably pre- 
pared for the successful execution of his arduous task by his 
command of Jlhe requisite statistical technique. On all grounds, 
then, he is, as we conceive, fitted for his work; and the result 
is no mere mcces d'esthne, but, on the contrary, a useful 
permanent contribution to economic literature. 

Much of the statistical material, of the continuing gaps in 
which he is fully sensible, has been wisely placed in the appen- 
dices, which also contain an illustrative chart of the general course 
of the price movement during the whole period from 1820 to 
1910. In the main body of thi text, monetary theory, carefully 
but firmly expressed, is felicitously interwoven with historical 
narrative. That is divided into sections dealing successively with 
four periods of those ninety years to which Mr. Layton limits 
his present study. A period of falling prices from 1820 to 1849 
Was followed by a period of rising prices from 1849 to 1874; 

T 2 
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and then, while prices fell from 1874 to 18d6, from 1896 to 1910 
they rose again. But the chief novelty in our author’s treatment 
of the first three of these periods, in which he largely follows the 
inquiries made, and reasoning advanced, by preceding writers, 
from many of whose conclusions he does not depart, is his 
detailed distinction between the commodities which kept pace 
in their price-alteratioirs with the general movement and those 
which were either in advance of that or lagged behind. This 
illuminative distinction is also introduced into the fourth and 
final period, the interpretation of which is now a matter of absorb- 
ing interest and of practical concern. For there we ai'e reminded 
opportunely that until 1911, at any rate, although there was 
clear evidence that the increase of wages in the less organised 
employments, like that of railway servants, for example, had 
.not corresponded with the increase of prices, yet thiq last advance 
had been hitherto more considerable in the case of some other 
commodities — and, indeed, of commodities generally — than in 
that of the articles of food most commonly consumed by the wage- 
earning classes. Those classes accordingly may have been 
damnified ; but they have not, it would seem, sustained as yet an 
injury to the extent represented in some quarters ; and it may be 
noticed that coal miners, for instance, in consequence probably of 
the great relative strength of their trade unions, had secured, it 
is calculated, an advance of some 21 per cent, in wages, compared 
with a rise in general prices of some 25 per cent, in the United 
Kingdom during the corresponding period. The rise of prices 
in Germany has been apparently some 33 per cent., and in the 
United States of America it has amounted to as much as 60 per 
cent. Mr. Layton adduces some instructive reasons for these 
noteworthy differences ; and such comparisons as he has thus 
made will serve to show the interest and pertinenpe of his fresh 
handling of the question. 

On one point, however, which has its connection with the 
comments just put forward, while he is in agreement with Dr. 
Marshall, he comes into conflict with so high an authority as 
Jevons — and also, it may be remarked, with the eminent statis- 
tician in whose memory were founded the lectures of which this 
book is the outcome. Mr. Layton holds that the community as 
a whole benefits more by fallifag than by rising prices. The 
contrary conclusion was reached both by Jevons and by Newmarch 
respecting the results of the great Australian and Californian 
discoveries of gold in the middle of the nineteenth century ; and 
earlier historians, whose armoury of scientific economic know- 
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ledge was doubtless markedly deficient in comparison with these 
later trained and informed investigators, had passed a similar 
verdict on the balance of advantages and disadvantages attending 
the much greater disturbance caused by the influx of American 
silver into Europe in the sixteenth century. Nor were many 
acute instructed and impartial observers of the episode of falling 
prices after 1874 disinclined to hold the corresponding view ; and 
Mr. Layton himself states with fairness the grounds on which 
these opinions rest. But he himself pronounces in the end em- 
phatically for Dr. Marshairs different conclusion. We are quite 
prepared to admit that there is much to be urged on either side, 
but we think that the question remains more open to debate 
than Mr. Layton would apparently allow; and he seems to us, 
we must confess, to betray symptoms of an anxiety that the 
scales of evgn justice should be forcibly inclined in the direction 
which he favours. It should be noticed that he is compelled to 
seek for some explanation, agreeable to his theory, of what he 
acknowledges to have been the depression of labour in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century when prices were falling, and 
of its contrasting prosperity in the third quarter when they were, 
on the contrary, rising. 

The proneness, however, to attribute a result to a single 
influence is a common failing, and Mr. Layton is right in calling 
attention in these periods to the possible or probable action of 
contributory or conflicting causes in producing the observed 
effects, although he may perhaps exaggerate what he evidently 
holds to be the injurious restrictions of the Corn Laws in the 
first of the two periods, and the beneficial stimulus of an altered 
fiscal policy in the second. He enjoys, moreover, the favouring 
countenance of Dr. Marshall ; and at the particular juncture in 
.the present j^irice-movement, when the surrounding atmosphere 
is threatening strikes and rumours of strikes, it may seem to re- 
quire an exercise of courageous faith to believe that the enduring 
interests of the wage-earner are in the long run bound up with 
the advantages to be derived by the employer from the cheering 
stimulus of rising prices. Still he is, at least, manifestly de- 
pressed when falling prices curtail or annihilate a dwindling 
profit. In any event, Mr. Layton is generally impartial in his 
statement of the various portions of the large subject he handles 
with such convincing mastery; and the high qualities he pos- 
sesses and exhibits will, we are sure, recommend his “Introduc- 
tion ” to all who would make at once the easiest and the safest 
approach available to the fascinating but complicated “study of 
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prices.’* That is, perhaps, the most crucial of present popular 
economic questions, and it must always occupy a prominent place 
in the scientific discussions of professional economists. On no 
other topic then could a new recruit “win his spurs ” with a more 
favouring promise of abiding fame. 

L. L. Price 

Monetary Economics. By W. W. Carlile. (London : Edward 
Arnold. 1912. Pp. xii + 307. 10^. 6d. net.) 

It is not easy to give briefly any very coherent account of 
Monetary Economics , partly because of the very wide field which 
it covers in the course of its 300 pages, partly because it does 
not belong to the vertebrate order of writings. There are, it is 
true, two main ideas which the author is concerned to establish, 
but although these ideas may form the inspiration of his work, 
they do not constitute in any great measure the basis of the 
reasoning in the critical portions of it. Primarily, Mr. Carlile is 
dissatisfied with the present use of economic terms; secondarily, 
he maintains that economic phenomena can be properly under- 
stood only in terras of the money measure in which they are prac- 
tically expressed. Like Faust, he rejects “In the beginning was 
the Word,” and substitutes for it, “In the beginning was the 
Thought,” but it is in the determination of trhose thought where 
disagreement begins. There is a natural bounty upon simple 
solutions, but however firm may be the belief in a remote sim- 
plicity, it seems unreasonable to expect it in the more advanced 
phenomena of economics. When, therefore, Mr. Carlile lays 
down the principle not merely that the true meaning of economic 
terms is to be found from their po])ular usage, but that apart from 
that usage a technical expression is an arbitrary creation with no 
value or reality, he lays himself open to a charge of seeking a 
simplicity too far from the source. The', argument leads him, 
naturally enough, to tlie conclusion that in so far as the popular 
ideas are pecuniary concepts, the science can rightly be presented 
only by means of these concepts, and money takes its place, not 
as a disguise which obscures the underlying equilibria of costs and 
satisfactions, but as the only form in which these phenomena may 
be presented or even contemplatcfd. It is this view which con- 
stitutes, at any rate, the incentive to Mr. Carlile’s criticism of 
orthodox economics, and which leads him to reject as unreal and 
useless the whole conception of the “margin.” But even if it 
were granted that the marginal theory in its applications is a 
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repetition of “must be*s’* which add nothing to knowledge, it 
must at least be admitted that it is a form of statement which 
points very clearly to the controlling causes of the phenomena to 
which it is applied. 

The drift of Mr. Carlile’s argument may be gathered from 
such paragraph headings as “The reliance on ambiguity,” “Dr. 
Marshall’s enigmatical attitude,” and from the sentences : “He 
tells us that the marginal utility to a man of eight apples may 
be actually less than that of five of their number. He might 
just as well tell us that the whole may be less than the part.” 
It is evident that Mr. Carlile is using terms in a sense quite 
different from that of the writers whom he opposes ; his conclusion 
shows how greatly he has misapprehended their position : “But 
if in each case the marginal utility of the ‘ thing * ... is defined 
by the utility of the marginal purchase, then the marginal utility 
of sugar would be just equal to the marginal utility of salt ; and,* 
by parity of reasoning, the marginal utility of gold must be just 
equal to the marginal utility of silver or iron. In fact, the 
marginal utilities of all exchangeable commodities must be 
equal inter se. If, again, we are to hold, with the theorists, that 
marginal utility is coincident with exchange value, then it follows 
that the exchange values of all commodities must also be equal 
to each other! Here, however, beyond question, we are face to 
face with a reductio ad ahmrdum. of the whole marginal utility 
theory, if only the reductio ad absurdum itself had a definite 
and recognised place in the discussions of economics.” 

There is a good deal more critical work in Monetary Economics , 
much of it on minor points of theory. It is often difficult to 
follow the author in the course of his reasoning ; the trail vanishes 
in some of the more difficult passages, and only reappears near 
■the conclusion; but I take one among many unusual opinions 
where the argument and conclusion are too explicit to allow of 
any misunderstanding. Mr. Carlile, in the course of his rejection 
of the Quantity Theory, maintains that a rise in an index number 
does not (I think he would say can not) indicate a fall in the value 
of gold ; he appears to hold that such a fall can take place only 
through a widespread mistrust of the metal ; but he is quite 
definite in his conclusion, based, it seems, upon a consideration 
of the Law of Increasing Eeturn, that “as regards the means 
of subsistence and as regards reproducible commodities generally, 
the tendency of an increased gold supply, and a consequently 
cheapened supply of loan money is to make them more abundant 
and cheaper in the long run.” 
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For the reasons already given, it is not possible, without 
danger of misrepresentation, to state briefly Mr. Carlile’s con- 
clusions with regard to Wages, Credit, and the other subjects 
with which he deals ; but indeed his practical conclusions do not 
in general differ widely from those usually held ; his concern is 
mainly with the reasoning by which those results are attained. 
The critical work which forms the greater part of the book is likely 
to attract that public which rejects as the work of theorists the 
most carefully established economic analyses, but no one inter- 
ested in the science will escape a feeling of* regret at the results 
of criticism founded on misapprehension, and the advertisement 
of bad arguments which have in reality no supporters. 

F. Lavington 

« (> 

'Cihirs Elementaire de Science des Finances. By Gaston JfezE. 

(Paris : Giard. 1912. Pp. 1133.) 

Although the work of Professor Jfeze has not hitherto been 
reviewed in the Economic Journal, his reputation as a writer on 
public finance is firmly established. He is editor of the quarterly 
Revue de Science et de Legislation Financibres ; he has published 
a large and valuable treatise on the general theory of the Budget 
which is intended to be but the first of a series of twelve volumes 
covering the w'hole field of finance ; while the comprehensive w'ork 
before us is the fifth edition of an elementary course which was 
first issued in collaboration with M. Max Boucard sixteen years 
ago. 

After a brief introduction on the nature and scope of the 
science of finance, the author devotes the first section, embracing 
over four hundred closely printed pages, to the subjects of 
budgetary legislation and financial administration. ! While par-’ 
ticular attention is given to French conditions, there are many 
valuable comparisons with the methods employed in other coun- 
tries, and the information is remarkable for its accuracy and 
lucidity. To English readers, indeed, the space allotted to these 
questions may appear excessive, and may even deter those who are 
interested in the more distinctly economic branches of the subject, 
but the manual is specially adapted to the needs of students in 
the; faculties of law of the Universities of France. The second 
and third sections, dealing with public expenditure and debts, are 
relatively brief, while the fourth and longest section is con- 
cerned with public revenue and the principles of taxation. Within 
each of the four sections chapters are reserved for the treatment 
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of the corresponding topics in relation to local finance. The 
matter is well arranged throughout, and no question of import- 
ance is neglected, though the incidence of taxes receives less 
attention than it deserves. 

It is impossible here to follow in detail the subjects discussed 
in each division of the work, but the fourth section has interested 
us most because of the evidence it affords of the change that is 
taking place in the point of view from which the principles and 
methods of taxation have been traditionally regarded in France. 
Until quite recently. French writers on finance have, with few 
exceptions, adopted a very conservative attitude. Not only has 
the doctrine of progressive taxation been generally condemned, 
but still more determined opposition has been manifest towards 
any form of direct taxation involving “inquisition.’^ The per- 
sonal taxef^ of the ancien regime had led to such abuses 
throughout the nineteenth century the economists viewed any 
inquiry into the circumstances of the taxpayers as an intolerable 
instrument of oppression. The Kevolution had, once for all, 
replaced this system by “real “ taxes based on such external signs 
as land, houses and windows, and with slight modifications the 
method still persists. But during the discussion of the Income 
Tax Bill of M. Caillaux, which passed through the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1909 and is now before the Senate, it became evident 
that the attitude of the economists was changing. While the 
older authorities such as M. Leroy-Beaulieu and M. Stourm con- 
tinue to uphold the system of “real” taxes, and hotly condemn 
progressive taxation as spoliation, a number of the younger writers 
have gone into the opposite camp. One of the ablest of these 
is M. who is not content merely to denounce the absurdities 
of the present practice, but declares that its starting-point is 
radically fajse. Taxation, he says, ought not to strike goods 
irrespective of the circumstances of the individual ; it should begin 
with the person and take account of his economic capacity, the 
efforts he makes to procure his wealth, the sources of his income, 
and the family charges that he has to meet. Moreover, the 
capacity to bear taxation grows more than in proportion to the 
magnitude of a man’s income or capital. No mere modification 
of the existing taxes or multiplication of external signs can meet 
the demands of modern finance. An income tax is essential if 
due weight is to be given to personal factors, while it is also 
needed to furnish that elasticity which is entirely lacking in the 
present French system. After a good summary o£the arguments 
on both sides, M. Jeze pronounces in favour of progression, not 
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merely as a counterpoise to the regressive effect of taxes on 
commodities, but as a principle for taxation as a whole. 

His radical departure from the older school does not end here. 
Nothing is more legitirhate than the intervention of the legislator 
to prevent individuals from using their property in an anti-social 
manner/* and he insists upon the propriety of employing the 
weapon of taxation for this purpose. Taxation of unearned in- 
crement, too, is approved on the ground that it is wealth acquired 
without personal exertion on the part of the recipient, and M. 
J^ze considers that the rate of the tax should be a high one. The 
complaint that if the State taxes fortuitous gains it ought also to 
compensate for similar losses, is dismissed as invalid so long as 
the tax leaves a considerable part of the unearned increment to 
the proprietor. Nor is the author convinced by the common 
argyment against death duties that they are taxes on capital. In 
some cases they do not even reduce the capital of the individual, 
but are paid out of income ; and even if it be allowed that they 
generally constitute a deduction from individual capital, he urges 
that it by no means follows that they reduce social capital. The 
revenue may be used in directions that increase national capital, 
as in constructing roads and buildings or reducing debt ; it may 
be employed to maintain or raise personal capital by being applied 
to works of social assistance ; and it may be said that individual 
capital is saved from surplus income, so that, if the same burden 
is placed on incomes, it reduces savings in some measure. Simi- 
larly, little value is attached to the objections that progressive 
taxation in general discourages production, strikes capital or leads 
to investment abroad. These may be valid arguments against 
some high taxes, but the evils would result even more surely from 
high proy)ortional taxation than from moderate progressive taxa- 
tion, and therefore they are to be considered as objections to a 
high rate rather than to progression. 

While, however, M. Jfeze has thus departed from the conser- 
vative attitude which was formerly characteristic of French 
authorities, he is particularly careful in this volume to state fairly 
the arguments of his opponents, and he ignores none of the diffi- 
culties of his own position. In the chapters dealing with the 
forms of taxation he gives an admirably clear account of the exist- 
ing French system, and there is also abundant evidence of his 
familiarity with foreign literature and practice. The errors we 
have noticed are few and unimportant. He states that under 
Schedule B of pur income tax farmers are charged on half their 
rental in England and on one-third in Scotland, though this 
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difference of treatment between the two countries has long been 
abandoned. He attributes part of the English excise revenue 
last year to the malt duty, although this tax was abolished in 
1880. On the other hand, his statement of the recent changes in 
our income tax, and of the new taxes imposed by the Finance Aot 
of 1909-10, leaves nothing to be desired in point of accuracy and 
lucidity. 

No reader of M. Jeze’s book will be surprised that it has already 
passed through four editions, and in this revised and augmented 
form it is sure to receive a general welcome. Besides assisting 
towards a solution of the practical problems of taxation with which 
the French people are now’^ confronted, it will be acceptable to 
English students on account of its excellent brief presentation of 
the facts of French finance, and it merits an honourable place 
among systematic treatises for its erudition and breadth.^ of 
judgment. 

Stanley H. Turner 

Rapports des Changes Avaries et des Reglements Exterieurs. 

By Kene Thery. (Paris : Arthur Koussoau. 1912. Pp. 284. 

Fr. 8.) 

M. Eene TiitiRY, son of the well-known French economist, 
M. Edmond Th6ry, has written, under the above title, a very 
interesting book concerning the rate of exchange of countries 
wrestling with deficits and a premium on gold, and experiencing 
all the drawbacks of a forced currency. The rate of exchange 
of such countries is, constantly, subject to violent fluctuations. 
These fluctuations, naturally, weigh heavily upon their trade, 
for they check the development of business and introduce an 
element of ^mcertainty into all transactions. For the foreign 
merchant is obliged in his dealings with countries having a forced 
currency to take the continual fluctuations in the rate of exchange 
into account and to include in his price the risk of the rate of 
exchange. Hence the increase in price is, eventually, paid by the 
consumer, whose burden is already sufficiently heavy in the shape 
of taxes. The rate of exchange on countries with forced currency 
reflects also the opinion held abroad as to the credit of the State, 
the conditions of its budget,* the economic situation of the 
country, and its foreign policy. M, Th^ry also shows the intimate 
relation existing between the tendency of the rate of exchange 
and the settlement of international liabilities, and be gives many 
particulars concerning the monetary crises under which Russia, 
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AustriarHungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece and other 
countries have silffered,, when their balance of trade and balance 
of |)ayment were unfavourable or their issues of paper money too 
excessive. He, further, indicates what measures ought to be 
taken to create a normal state of things, and how intimately 
fihe discount policy of the different issue banks is connected with 
the foreign exchanges. 

In a word, M. Th4ry clearly shows how the foreign exchanges 
are ruled by various laws of political economy, how the questions 
of balances of trade, balances of payment and of the fiduciary 
circulation form an important element for every country, but 
especially for those countries which do not enjoy the blessings 
of a sound monetary and banking system, and which have recourse 
too frequently to excessive issues of paper money. 

. . .He deals further with the monetary refoi'ms “of Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and of countries which base their monetary 
system on silver, and gives interesting particulars concerning 
the monetary policy of the Argentine Republic and the creation 
of a conversion office in that country (Caja de Conversion) and 
in Brazil (Caixa de Conversao) to limit the variations of their 
rate of exchange, by exchanging at a fixed rate their banknotes 
against gold and gold against banknotes. 

C. Rozbnraad 

Depreciation and Wasting Assets. By P. D. Leake, F.C.A. 

(London: Henry Good and Son. 1912. Pp. xi + 183. 

Price 10s. fid. net.) 

The counsel of perfection in practical business affairs is too 
often turned to no effect either by stodgy self-complacent in- 
difference or by the hackneyed retort of “mere theory.” In this 
book Mr. Leake builds beyond his previous pamphlet-work on 
this subject, and as a pioneer whose success must necessarily be 
slow and uncertain, he deserves all the support and commenda- 
tion we can give to his persistence and thoroughness. It is a 
significant fact that the particular method of dealing with the 
depreciation of plant which is associated with his name has been 
riiore quickly taken up and appreciated in the United States than 
by. British manufacturers. The author’s main thesis is that all 
the minute care in accounting for the multifarious cash and 
credit transactions in business which is essential to a proper 
computation of profit, and which now extends so widely and 
deeply in the industrial system, is practically set at nought, or at 
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any rate greatly discounted in its usefulness, by carelessness 
and haphazard methods associated with provision, out of revenue, 
for the loss in value of plant and other assets which have de- 
preciated in earning that revenue. It may be accepted without 
parley that all the trouble that the industrial world may, in 
course of time, be induced to take in this matter will be amply 
compensated. Mr. Leake shows the way, and is no uncertain 
guide. On the accountancy side, given the requisite data, his 
treatment is complete, and the consideration of rival methods, 
the “original cost basis,” the “written-down value basis,” and 
other forms, with the admirable tables given, is very thorough 
and leaves little to be desired or proved. But the requisite data 
are to-day too seldom present. Before they are available on 
any wide scale the services of the engineer, and a wide and 
patient series of records of actual facts and conditions over a 
good period of years, well compared and worked ujxin, will he 
necessary. In the writer’s view the comparative value of the 
methods depends upon the conditions of the time; while the 
majority continue to “scrap” their books after a few years and 
keep no record of the continual acquisition and relinquishment of 
plant, the written-down method is, at any rate, safe and rela- 
tively accurate — being the ^possible method, it is the best. As 
soon as the detailed record is kept, an automatic “original cost 
basis” becomes possible, and when this has been kept for two 
decades Mr. Leake’s ideal division of the total output units 
over the years of life becomes possible for the humblest workshop 
and most “practical” proprietor. The more persons that can 
be induced to take the long view and start this record (with its 
“original cost basis” of allowance in however halting and un- 
certain a form) the better for sane and sound industry. 

The author has modified his former treatment of the subject 
in several smaller particulars previously criticised in this Journal.’ 
The blame attaching to what he regards as an anomalous system 
of taxation is thrown on to the “almost universal neglect of the 
commercial community ” rather than upon the administration- 
much upon the principle that the pace of a cycling club must be 
that of its slowest members. The definition of “inherently” 
wasting assets has been made precise enough to exclude lease- 
holds, &c., without question. • 

A small point for criticism arises in the treatment of good- 
will. It may be, and doubtless generally is, good policy or 
wise investment to write off goodwill ; but it is difficult to see 
^ Eoonomio Joubna]:«j March, 1910* 
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that it is obligatory where all the conditions that have OreRted 
the goodwill still exist unimpaired, and the sale of the business 
would yield an equivalent sum under this head. Directly ioon- 
trary to the commercial tendency to regard a good balance-, as a 
favourable opportunity for reducing goodwill, in so far as recent 
profit is one of the elements in deciding whether the conditions 
remain unimpaired the obligation to write off varies inversely as 
that profit. 

The work is, of course, not primarily an economic one,, 
although along its whole length it adjoins the economic field. So 
the author is probably right in dealing only with “normal" 
profit in the commercial sense, and ignoring any rent-conceptions 
of profit. The final chapter upon the relation of taxation to the 
problem appears to be the least satisfactory, as the possibility of 
thp first impact of a tax not being the same as its fimal incidence 
is nowhere mentioned or considered. Now it may be perilous 
to take up this aspect, but it is no less perilous to ignore it. It 
must be faced. In proportion as the so-called “wasting asset 
-hardship” is a real one, and a definite differential burden exists 
on. a certain class of profit, must the possibility of shifting by 
anticipation in purchase price be a practical consideration. The 
hardship cannot be real and the question of shifting “mere 
theory” at one and the same time. It is not clear that the 
classification of assets so carefully insisted upon for the purpose 
of this chapter into those “ inherently ” wasting and others 
wasting only as personal to the owner, really serves any useful' 
purpose, and does not rather obscure the issue. For although th6 
“corporeal ” ground of distinction may be useful for some pur- 
poses, it is precisely the asset in relation to the individual that 
we are wholly concerned with in any tax system based on faculty. 
Whether my coal or my annuity or my goodwill t's disappear-* 
ing is one and the same question in relation to my tax-paying 
capacity. The vital question is, “Has the vendor of the source 
of profit been taxed on the profits of the sale ? ” (whether the 
source is sold outright or for a number of years). Mr. Leake 
him self shows that on purchased rights to future income no 
allowance can be made because the vendor’s profits of sale are not 
taxed. Two persons with similar sources could sell to each other 
and neither would pay on the sale price, and, if both had an altow-' 
ance for “wasting,” the Eevenue would lose tax on these sources 
altogether. Wherever a source of future profit is sold, if there 
is a differential tax on that profit (such as this wasting asset dis- 
ability) it will be ip theory thrown back into the purchase price, 
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' and the vendor pays. Beasons for supposing that economic 
frictipn operates to prevent complete shifting back in some cases 
{e*gr., leaseholds compared with mines or copyrights) have been 
givpp elsewhere/ and the point is that where there is any reason 
to believe that friction leads to hardship it would be better to 
charge the vendor direct and give the purchaser a wasting asset 
allowance. As soon as you make a direct charge in any of these 
cases you are in a position to give the allowance from annual 
profits, but not before. The profit on the sale of a machine (even 
though a firm makes .but one a year) is taxed — then the deprecia- 
tion can be allowed in theory, as it is in practice. If no deprecia- 
tion were allowed there would be, in theory, a tendency to depress 
the price of machinery, though possibly the general necessity 
for machinery in industry and other economic conditions would 
operate to njodify this result. Although space fails for the suc- 
cessive steps to be shown, the classification leads logically anci 
inevitably to exemption from taxation (local and imperial) of 
all natural mineral products (coal, &c.) on so much of the valu^* 
on realisation as represents pure economic rent, i.e., just that 
“unearned” portion of the proceeds of which the tax-faculty is 
usually marked as the highest. Now if this is really meant, it 
should not be left in implication, for analysis to reveal, but 
should be made explicit, brought to the forefront, and argued 
out upon first principles ; any classification should then proceed 
from the result. If that result be a decision that such corpus- 
y^ne is not a fit subject for taxation, and the wasting asset 
allowance be given to the purchaser of a mine, he would then 
have no special burden and would not depress the purchase price, 
while the vendor (as the original owner) would not be taxed 
directly on the transaction, so that Mr. Leake’s present proposal 
would carry-out the decision admirably. But such an impoiliant 
question must not be begged under the title of this work. The 
closing word must be one of unqualified praise for the main 
purpose and achievement of the book. 

J. C. Stamp 

Zarabotnaya Plata kak problema raspredelenia (Wages as a 
Problem of Distribution). JBy S. I. Solntsev, (St. Peters- 
burg. 1911. Pp. 659.) 

Mb. Sountsbv, who is a lecturer on economics the 
St. Petersburg University, has undertaken a very difl&cult taak— 
^ Economic Bkvijebw, July, 1911.^ 
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that of cutting a clear road through the thick jungle of the 
Problem of Distribution. His difficulty was the greater, not 
because this problem was too much ignored, but because, on the 
contrary, so much has been written on it. First of all, he 
to answer the question : What is the Problem of Distribution? 
Do we mean by distribution the partition of the wealth of the* 
nation, that is, of the whole accumulated produce of labour and 
capital, or only the annual income? And then, having answered 
this question, do we mean the actual share of each individual, or 
the relation between the shares of the variqus classes of society? 
It is evident that until these and other points have been cleared 
up there can be no adequate discussion of the Problem of Dis- 
tribution. That there is still a great variety of opinions even 
about the essential nature of the Problem of Distribution, Mr. 
Sqlntsev shows by devoting more than half of hi si book to the 
'analysis and criticism of various theories propounded by a multi- 
tude of writers in many countries. It is not that all the theories 
or most of them are false, but they treat the subject from different 
standpoints. 

- Mr. Solntsev, after having perused the vast material supplied 
by. economists of various countries dealing with this theory, or, 
tbS he prefers to call it, with the “Problem of Distribution,” has 
divided it into four groups, which, according to their genesis, 
may be put in chronological order. The first group is connected 
with the name of Adam Smith. Its distinguishing feature 
is the development of the idea of pseudo-distribution. This idea 
through Adam Smith penetrated into post-Smithian economics, 
and remains there until the present day. The second group made 
its appeareance with the birth of the idea of social distribution 
of the early English Socialists and partly of Eicardo. This idea 
has been developed by the later Socialists, and espqj;ially by the- 
Marxian school. There has arisen a third group of economists 
who simply ignored the theory of distribution as a separate one 
from the theory of production and exchange. The doctrine of 
income, of the way in which each part of it is created, and the 
ascertaining of the absolute level of each of them, has become a 
sub-division of the theory of value. The chief exponents of this 
school of economists may be taken to be J. B. Clark, Dr. Joseph 
Schumpeter, End the Austrians, D. Menger and Wieser. The 
fourth and la«t group consists of the adepts of the so-called social 
theory of distribution, which, at its best, is only a reversion to 
the teaching of Eicardo and the early Socialists. The exponents 
of this theory, like B. Stolzmann or the Eussian professors Tugan* 
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Baranovsky and Peter Struve, hold that distribution is guided 
only partly, if at all, by economic laws. According to them, 
distribution is a purely social phenomenon, which does not depend 
on the technical or economic side of production. 

Mr. Solntsev contests this assertion of the social theorists, 
and adheres to the Marxian dogma of the economic basis of all 
social phenomena, and with certain qualifications seems to range 
himself on the side of the economist of the second group. 

However, the difficulty of the theory of distribution lies not 
so much in the deiSwiition of its essence and scope, as in the 
lack of materials out of which one has to build it up. It is 
comparatively easy to establish and prove the assertion that the 
theory of distribution must deal with the ratio between “earned’* 
and “unearned” income, and not with the absolute figures per 
capita, But^vhere are the statistics which would be of sufficient, 
trustworthiness and completeness as to give a sure basis 
for finding out the laws of distribution? Mr. Solntsev 
admits this difliculty, but does not think that it blocks 
the way altogether, and tries to make use of what 
statistical data there are. He takes some States of America, 
Prussia and other States of the German Empire, Prance, 
and the United Kingdom, especially the latter, where the 
statistics are more abundant, and in applying the method of the 
American statistician, Mr. 0. Lorenz, and supplementing it 
by Prof. A. L. Bowley's formula, which takes cognisance of the 
absolute figures of income, Mr. Solntsev draws curves and com- 
piles tables which reveal to him the law of distribution. This 
law, according to him, consists in this, that the share of the 
earned income, that is, the share of the working-classes in the 
national income, is declining in comparison with the share of 
unearned income. According to Mr. Solntsev, this fact only 
confirms the proposition to which many economists have arrived 
theoretically. 

In bringing to the notice of English readers Mr. Solntsev’s 
book, we only want to show of what great importance the ques- 
tion of distribution seems now to be in the minds of economists 
the world over. It is not the theory of prices, of exchange values, 
or of interest, but the question of the division of national income 
which chiefly attracts our attention and besieges our mind. 

• In general, Mr. Sointsev’s book is a very exhaustive study 
of the question, although not quite faultless and not free from 
rather curious mistakes. Such, for instance, is his polemic with 
Mr. Sidney Webb on account of a phrase used by the latter in 
No. 86. — von. xxii. ti 
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the essay on “The National Dividend and its Distribution.*’ 
Mr. Webb mentions “the Distribution of the 'Means of Produc- 
tion,” and Mr. Solntsev objects to it because, according to him, 
“Means of Production” are not a matter of distribution, they 
are simply reproduced materials necessary for further production. 
Machinery, like land, cannot, therefore, enter into the calcula- 
tions of the division of national income. Mr. Solntsev may be 
right or wrong on the question what place machinery occupies 
in the national income, but he is certainly altogether mistaken 
when he attacks Mr. Webb, because to anyone who has read 
the above-mentioned essay on National Dividend, it is clear that 
its author was speaking, not of social, but of the physical and 
mental distribution of the means of production. Mr. Solntsev 
also seems to have misunderstood some points in Wilhelm Lexis’s 
^an«d von Thiinen's theories. However, in spite of these few 
faulty interpretations, one must acknowledge Mr. Solntsev’s book 
to be one of the most clear and full expositions of the theory of 
distribution as yet written in any country. 

Semen Kapoport 

The Theory of Distribution and Consumption, By T. Lloyd. 

(London : James Nisbet and Co. 1911.) 

This book contains the substance of a series of articles which 
originally appeared in the Statist newspaper. The author’s point 
of view is briefly explained in the preface, where he expresses the 
hope that the papers, “with all their imperfections, . . . may be 
of use .to students of economics who are sensible of the short- 
comings of the orthodox political economy. That political 
economy came into being under influences which have long ceased 
to exist. It is now an obstacle rather than a help ; and, conse-i 
quently, it is not surprising that it has fallen into disrepute.” 
The chief indictment against orthodoxy is that it lays emphasis 
on production rather than consumption. “Consumption is the 
priAVy motive ” of economic activity ; “production is limited by 
' consumpl^on ” ; and therefore Mr. Lloyd has attempted to sketch^ 
in this jt. book “the great causes which best promote the increase 
of the pU^hasing power of peoples.” Emphasis is laid on the fact 
^at periocUcally production appears to outrun purchasing poif^er 
and to cause a glut on markets, and the Tariff Reformt movOf*,; 
-rnent is brought forward to prove the existence of over-production 
S;t the present moment. “The two processes (consumption and 
production) are not different aspects of the same econojoaic facj. 
They are distinct ip their nature, the one being subordinate and " 
ancillary to thi other. 
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The theoreticarpart of the argument is, however, for the most 
part confined to the preface, and the best commentary on the 
view put forward is to be found in the matter of the book itself, 
which is a survey of the economic conditions, progress, and re- 
quirements of the United Kingdom, India, and the Empire 
generally. The needs most emphasised are education ‘‘of the 
riglit sort — the worst defect of all grades of our teaching insti- 
tutions are that they are too literary — opportunity of advance- 
. ment, properly considered measun^s for the promotion of health,, 
reform of the land system which would check the desertion of the 
countryside and put the land to the best use, the conservation of 
natural resources, better means of communication, banking facili- 
ties for the small trader and farmer, and the adoption of means 
for the prevention and treatment of destitution. The moral is 
pointed by Uhe examples of the progress of Germany and Japan 
in contrast with the economic stagnation of Russia, and it is shown 
that education, a good land system, and the help of the Govern- 
ment in economic matters, are essential means of increasing the 
consuming power of the people. 

But the whole discussion might equally well have emerged 
from the proposition tliat consumption is limited by production ; 
for the essential characteristics of the policy Mr. Lloyd desires 
are (1) that it is calculated to enlarge the productive capacity of 
the nation generally, and (2) that it increases the importance and 
efficiency of the part played in the productive process by the 
masses of the people — workers, small traders, small farmers, &c,, 
and therefore tends to a better distribution of w^ealth. Every one 
of Mr. Lloyd’s chapters emphasises these two points. Yet he 
persistently urges the importance of schemes such as the irriga- 
tion of the Soudan, not because they improve the productivity of 
.the country ^ but solely as a means of increasing the consuming 
power of the people. Nevertheless, the discussion clearly shows 
tjbat.the aim of economic policy must primarily be to increase the 
productive efficiency of the people. Mr. Lloyd has compiled an 
' admirable realistic study of the productive efficiency of ]the/yarious 
peoples of the British Empire. W. T. Lavton 

dpuUchen Roheisensyndicatf in ihrer Entwichlung zu einer^ 

, allgemeinen deutschen Roheisenverbande, By August 
^ ; HiIiUEINGHaus. (Liepzig : Dunker u. Humblot. 1912. 
\ Bp, 115* Price 3 marks.) 

, “ In a inost careful treatment of this subjecti Dr. Hillringhaus 
has contributed towards the satisfaction of what |ie rightly con- 
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siders the present need for a more detailed study of the modern 
combination movement. General study of the subject has 
already proceeded far enough ; it is now necessary to investigate 
the different parts of the problem, especially its development in 
particular indus'tries. This is what Dr. Hillringhaus has done 
for the pig-iron industry of Germany. In the matter of a 
sufficient supply of monographs dealing with the position of 
various industries, Germany is more fortunately situated at 
present than England. The way is, therefore, more prepared 
for detailed analysis of the fortunes of combination in different 
industries. 

The author’s treatment of the subject is divided into six 
sections, and concludes with a general review and forecast. In 
the first section the general economic position of the German 
pig-iron industry, before and after the combination ffiovement, is 
outlined. The war of 1870 was followed by rapid expansion in 
the manufacture of pig-iron. The crisis of 1873 and the decline 
of the iron trade was checked by the re-imposition of tariffs and 
the discovery of the ‘‘Thomas j'rocess.” This enabled German 
firms to withstand the pressure of foreign competition, and 
brought them together in order to utilise their favourable position 
to the full. 

In the second section J)r. Hillringhaus traces the formation 
of pig-iron syndicates in Rhenish Westphalia, before and after 
the erection of furnaces on the North Sea, from the first syndicate 
formed in 1873 ; also the relations established between the West- 
phalian syndicates, the North Sea firms, and large “outsiders” 
like the Kraft Works. The influence of the latter, and the 
conflict between “pure” and “mixed” works, occasioned the 
frequent abandonment of syndicate arrangements. 

The “internal” causes of the dissolution of the syndicate are 
next considered; the diagnosis is clear and precise and amply 
borne out by experience with other foiiiis of temporary combina- 
tion. ^ The conflict between “pure” and “mixed” works was 
specially felt in times of depression; the latter, steel manufs^c- 
turere in better times, sold their whole production as pig-irgn 
and aggravated the difficulties of the syndicates. Small firms 
profited at t;he expense of larger firms, and an ill-advised policy 
hastened the dissolution of the syndicates generally. Analysing 
the vai^ous syndicates, Dr. Hillringhaus shows that only where 
these “intemar' weaknesses are absent does a syndicate attain 
even a local importance. 

In the very interesting fifth section the consequences follow- 
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ing the dissolution of the pig*iron syndicates arc outlined. As 
i^egards Germany, one effect was the beginning of price wars 
between the various firms, which enabled consumers to secure 
long credits, and large stocks at very low prices. The conflict 
between “pure” and “mixed” works was increased and became 
very disastrous to the latter, especially in the districts where they 
predominated, e.g,, Siegerland. The whole iron and steel in- 
dustries were injuriously affected, and. also the colliery firms, since 
the demands of the pure works for coke and coal fell off even 
though premiums were offered on iron exports. As regards 
foreign countries, Belgium was able to accumulate stocks at low 
prices, while English exports to Germany, save for special classes 
of foundry iron, declined. In such connections the book is of 
considerable interest to foreign readers. 

Bringing his inquiries up to date, Dr. Hillringhaus nest 
describes and analyses the most recent syndicates formed in the 
pig-iron industry in Siegerland, Tvhenish Westphalia, Lotheringia, 
Luxemburg, Ujiper Silesia, and among the North Sea firms. He 
estimates how far they overcome the difficulties of effective com- 
bination and prepare the way for a general pig-iron syndicate, 
indicating the points of strength and weakness in such general 
attempts as the German Blast-Furnace Firms Sales Union. 

In a concluding section the wliole situation is reviewe^d and 
a forecast attempted. The syndicates arc tested according, to 
three standards of effective combination, viz., whether they have 
diminished the force of crises, whether they have maintained 
prices, and whether tliey liave been able fairly to allot sales among 
the members. The evidence adduced seems to necessitate a 
negative answer in each respect. The strength of outsiders, the 
pressure of depressions and foreign competition, the conflict’' be- 
tween localities, betw^een pure and mixed works, &c., make it im- 
possible for any syndicate to exercise effective control on any 
general scale. Only by watching foreign competition, reconcil- 
ing differences, conciliating “outsiders,” and reducing the import- 
ance of the pure works, can syndicate schemes be attended with 
any measure of success or placed upon a general basis. 

In the Appendices the author has added many carefully com- 
piled tables and analyses, whigh afford ample statistical support 
for the conclusions indicated earlier. ^ 

The character of the subject and the detailed analyses required, 
naturally tend to make such a volume somewhat technical; but 
Dr. Hillringhaus has succeeded admirably, especially in Chapters 
3 and 7, in making a diiQ&cult subject highly interesting and 
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readable even to the layman. We would await with interest any 
further comments of the author upon the subsequent develop- 
ment of existing agreements in the pig-iron industry. 

G. B. Caster 

Inland Transport and Communication in England. By E. A. 

Pratt. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

1912. Pp. 632. Price 6s. net.) 

Mr. Pr.att usually writes for the general reader rather than 
the student, and this book cannot be described as an exception. 
At the same time, it is likely to be of considerable service to 
the student, since no comprehensive history of inland transport 
in this country has been written. For the student of communica- 
tioris the book is of less value, since some of the chief organisa- 
tions — the Post Office, telegraph and telephone — are omitted 
entirely. 

The first twelve chapters are devoted to the history of roads 
and road transport up to the beginning of the x-ailw'ay era. They 
form on the whole the most interesting part of the book , and yet 
at the same time are most irritating to read. Quotation succeeds 
quotation from early writers, and often the few^ lines by the 
author connecting the quotations would be better omitted. When, 
for instance, on p. 43 Mr. Pratt gives a quotation with the date 
1629 in which King Charles is mentioned, it is hardly compli- 
mentary to his readers for him to add : “ The King Charles here 
spoken of was, of course, Charles I." 

The amount of original research in the book is small. The 
utmost freedom is made of works published in quite recent times, 
and Mr. Pratt seems to have a preference for saying “ditto” 
to other writers rather than for formulating his own Opinions for' 
himself. It is probably neglect of original sources of in- 
formation which has led him to give the date of the formation 
of the Eailway Clearing House as 1847 instead of 1842. When 
Mr. Ttatt does take a line of his own, he does not always keep 
on safe ground. Thus in writing of railway rates and their 
relation to cost of carriage, coal and iron-stone are quoted as 
commodities which could not b^ar rates based on “cost of 
carriage.” These two commodities are largely carried in train- 
loads, and although the rates are low, it is well known that after 
being debited with all proper costs and a full share of joint costs, 
the railways often obtain a profit from their conveyance of over 
50 per cent, of the rates. In fact, low grade traffics, even at 
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very low rates, are very profitable when conveyed in full train- 
loads. Further on, when Mr. Pratt writes of the difficulties of 
comparing railway rates in this country and in America, he quite 
properly points to the differences in length of haul, terminal 
services, &c., and shows how fallacious would be any conclusions 
based on a mere comparison of the average cost of transport 
per ton per mile. On the other hand, when he proceeds to lay 
down that “the only fair method of comparison” is to “contrast 
charges for actual consignment of equal weight carried equal 
distances in the tw« countries,” we cannot assent. Eates are 
influenced mainly by the normal traffics passing under average 
conditions. Change the average conditions, or the character or 
proportions of the msyn traffics, and the whole rates fabric may 
require revision. When conditions differ greatly, as also the 
nature of tlfb chief traffics, no simple comparison is possible# . , 

It is impossible to conclude without a word of gratitude to 
Mr. Pratt. A compact history of inland transport in this country 
was badly needed, and in spite of its defects this book goes a 
long way towards supplying the want. Not the least useful part 
of the book is the list of authorities given on pp. 514-521. 

W. Tbtlev Stephenson 

National Insurance. By A. S. Comyns Cabb, W. H. Sthabt 
Gabnett, and J. H. Taylob. With a preface by the Eight 
Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P. (Pp. xxx + 504. Macmillan 
and Co. 1912. Gs. net.) 

The authors of this work have set out with the intention of 
expounding the provisions of the Insurance Act and discussing 
the interpretation which is likely to be put upon them by the 
Courts. l%ey have divided their book into two parts : the first 
consists of six short chapters giving a general outline of the 
scheme ; the second (which fills three-quarters of the volume) 
contains the text of the measure, with aids to interpretation 
in the form of notes and of references to leading cases and parallel 
statutes. Mr. Lloyd George has contributed a tactful little 
preface. 

The opening chapters are not, however, confined to exposition : 
they not infrequently touch upon questions of policy. This is 
to be regretted ; in a volume of manageable size it is impossible 
to deal adequately both with the legal aspects of the measure 
and wdth its social effects. The result of introducing comment 
has in the present case been to cramp both parts of the subject. 
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The authors might with advantage have suppressed some of their 
observations on economic and political matters and have used 
the space thus saved in explaining the Act itself rather more 
fully. Their remarks on the subject of short time, to take one 
example, are not very enlightening. “It is only just,” they tell 
us “that a part of the burden of contributions [w., to the un- 
employment insurance fund] should bo remitted to those 
employers who, by forethought and wisely conceived action, do 
to some extent mitigate the hardships of unemployment falling 
upon their workmen.” So far they will, meet with general 
agreement, but they have left platitude behind and entered 
the realm of controversy when they use this proposition to justify 
the exceptionally favourable treatment of employers who meet 
depressions by working short time instead of by dismissing some 
of, their men. Of course, the number of men who- are thrown 
out of work in the industry affected is diminished by the short 
time system ; but, even apart from the indirect effects on other 
trades, the amount of unemployment — measured by the loss of 
hours’ work (and consequently of wages) — may be greater under 
that system than it would be if, by dismissals, the master weeded 
out his less etScient hands or effected other savings ; for he could, 
by the latter means, reduce the cost of producing his goods, 
lower his prices, and thus prevent the demand from falling off 
as much as it otherwise would. As long, no doubt, as the 
workmen do not, when business is brisk, make provision for bad 
times, the distress of the men who are dismissed often outweighs 
the gain of those who are kept on. But the whole object of 
insurance against unemployment is to spread the labourer’s in- 
come over good and bad times, and its introduction may so 
improve the lot of those who are thrown out of work that their 
loss no longer outweighs the gain of those who remain em-- 
ployed. In the trades, therefore, which are brought within the 
insurance system, short time is even less likely to be socially 
advantageous after the Act comes into operation than it has been 
heretofore. The valid argument for giving favourable terms to 
a master who keeps his men permanently employed is founded, 
not on social, but on actuarial considerations; his men are less 
likely to become chargeable on the insurance fund; in basing 
their defence of this policy on social grounds, the authors have 
begged a la^ge and complicated question. Other and more obvious 
blemishes of a similar kind are to be found in their work. Such 
unsubstantiated expressions of opinion might well have been 
sacrificed to make room for a more detailed exposition of the 
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Act : the arrangements as to arrears, for example, should have 
been treated at greater length ; a few concrete illustrations of the 
way in which they will work in particular cases would have 
helped to make them clear ; something might also have been 
said as to the conditions of transfer from the voluntary to the 
compulsory class of insured contributors. The information which 
is given has been presented so clearly that one cannot but wish 
for more. Ihit the introduction of comment has not only resulted 
in crowding out useful information, it has also had the effect 
of giving undue prominence to controversial parts of the measure. 
The position of the medical profession has been dealt with in a 
long and wordy chapter, which occupies almost as much space 
as is devoted to the chapters on “the Employer “ and “the 
Insured Person put together. It is noticeable that the best 
chai)ter in 4he book (tliat which treats of the finance of Jhe 
scheme) is one of the shortest and is the most free from critical 
reflections : this chapter is, indeed, admirable, being at once 
lucid, concise, and accurate. 

The second part of the book affords less material for criticism, 
since about one-half of it is taken up with a transcript of the 
Act. The notes touch upon all the principal difficulties of inter- 
pretation, but they cannot, in the nature of the case, definitely 
solve them. The authors have, as a rule, contented themselves 
with quoting the decision^on relevant cases which have arisen 
under other statutes. It may be suggested that a fuller account 
of tlie reasoning on which these decisions were founded would 
have I'jeen useful in vshowing how they bear on the present Act. 
Indeed, the questions of interpretation might have been treated 
in a more illuminating and interesting manner, if they had been 
discussed in a (‘ontinuous argument instead of being relegated 
to a disjointed series of remarks which amount to little more 
than a bare record of decisions and a list of relevant cases. As 
a work of reference, however, and as a guide to the sources 
whence further knowledge can be obtained, the volume should 
prove of value. 

Gr. F. Shove 

The Legal Position of Trade ^Unions, By H. H. Sohlobsser 
and W. Smith Clark. (London : King and Son,, 1912.) 

English law is seen at its worst w’hen it attempts to deal with 
the situation created by organised labour. It is natural that the 
instincts of judges should be as opposed to methods used by trade 
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unions in their attempt to secure a monopoly for trade unionists, 
as they are sympathetic to capitalistic methods of competition. 
It is interesting to compare the complacency of the judges who 
decided in Mogul Steamship Co. v. Macgregor, Gow & Co. that 
one trading body might use the most stringent means to ruin a 
rival firm, with the indignation of the judges who decided in 
Quinn v. Leathern that trade unionists might not use other, but 
not more stringent, means to ruin a non-unionist. Political 
economists cannot determine the economic problems created by 
the existence of trade unions without a moderately accurate know- 
ledge of the legal position ; for such persons Messrs. Schloesser 
and Clark’s book will be most useful. It contains a careful and 
readable account of the legal po.sition ; the numerous quotations 
from judgments are useful to those readers who have not the Law 
Reports at hand ; and the plan of adding the Forms under the 
Trade Union Acts, 1871 and 1876, adds to the practical utility of 
the book. 

C. P. Sanger 


Die Zukunft der Juden. By Werner Sombart. (Leipzig : 

Duncker und Humblot. 1912. ’ Pp. 91.) 

Sombart’s remarkable Juden und das Wirthschaftsleben ended 
with a note of interrogation. He had tried to prove, among other 
things, that the Jewish ,typ6 was de.sert-made and trained by the 
desert to organisation'and forethought in the far-sighted direction 
of oasis agriculture and of the wandering herds ; that it had found 
the best outlet for the capacities of its blood in “those modern 
deserts the great cities,” and ift the nomadic, soil-free, calculating 
life of capitalism, where it could make its money grow, as once 
its flocks, by taking thought, not by sweating at the pbugh-tail or- 
at the forge, those typical labours of the soil-bound Teuton. And 
he asked, was this type,* whose ideal had always been lending to 
many and borrowing of few, while the sons of the alien were its 
ploughmen and its vinedressers ; was this type-— kept pure hitherto 
by inbreeding and religion — to lose its dominant economic position 
by neglect of these safeguards among aliens who had learnt, at 
least in part, its secrets of calculation and the handling of money? 

This new pamphlet keeps thb riddle in mind, but is not 
intended as a direct answer to it. Sombart has felt bound to mnlrA 
a contribution to practical “ Jew-policy,” and his contribution is 
this. The world contains about eleven and a half million Jews, 
of whom the greater part by far live in misery. The home of 
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misery is among the still pure-blooded and orthodox Jews of 
Poland and Eussia and Eastern Europe generally, whose lot in 
every case — it is argued — has deteriorated during the last genera- 
tion, owing to the deliberate policy of Christian governments. 
No prospect of betterment can be detected. Eelief through 
emigration westwards, Sombart fears, will become increasingly 
difficult. He points to the Welsh anti- Jew riots of last summer 
(but they are hardly typical, and he should not place them “in 
der englischen Grafschaft Wales also to the growing stringency 
of American immigration policy. And he thinks that Zionism, 
the colonisation of Palestine and the adjacent lands, is a real — 
the most real — hope for these Jews of the East ; though, as readers 
of his book might expect, he has doubts whether many of them 
will become true peasant cultivators. 

Your We^^tern Jew% on the contrary, is not in misery, biik 
on the average richer, better educated, far more influential in 
thought and action than his Gentile host. Figures are given 
in proof, and also a few names : Eicardo, Marx, Disraeli, Gam- 
betta, Luzzatti, Dernbui^g. Anyone can extend the list. There 
has been a certain process of assimilation going on in the West 
to which many look for a solution of the Jew 2>roblem. But 
Sombart thinks otherwise. .Firstly, he holds that there has been 
“social mimicry “ on the part of the Jew, but no true racial 
mixture; and that for two reasons. Jew-G entile marriages are 
abnormally unfruitful, and, where successful, they fail to breed 
out the marked Jewish type. Moreover, although mixed mar- 
riages have increased, the social gulf between Jew and Gentile 
has rather widened than narrowed. (This last opinion I should 
disj)ute so far as Britain is concerned.) Secondly, Sombart does 
not desire assimilation, were it possible, because he values variety 
of true huAian species, and hates to think of a world peopled by 
uniform cross-bred cosmopolitans from the eighteenth-century 
mould, and because he thinks the species Jew of high worth. 
He dislikes much of its influence on the Teuton ; but his ideal 
world is a world full of strong, pure, conflicting types. It is his 
hope that the revival of race-consciousness among the Jews of 
the West will stop the feeble desire for an impossible assimilation. 

He would have the Western Jews remain as a Dispersion ; 
he wants them to act still as yeast in the Teutonic lump. True, 
he inclines to think that their leading rdle in economic life is 
to some extent played out ; but he asks the Jews to accept this 
as a blessing and turn their marvellous talents in part elsewhere. 
He asks them also not to exaggerate these talents and not to 
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resent certain limits that the kindliest Gentile must impose ; not, 
for instance, to seek entry into the officers’ caste, because the 
Junker’s son, with fighting in his bones, really does the work 
better ; not to resist the tradition which refuses to fill many chairs 
in one (German) university with Jews, because they ought not 
to wish sons of their “ species ” to be taiight mainly by members 
of ours, and ought to understand our inversion of that wish. 

The pamphlet, like everything Sombart writes, is full of his 
strident and attractive personality, learned, courageous, and 
dressed in great swinging generalisations. . 

J. H. Clapham 

Zur Gesohiohte der Vermogenssteuern. By Dr. Bruno Moll. 

(Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. 133. 3.50 mk.) 

«> 

1)r. Moll proposes to analyse the different forms in which 
the Middle Ages and modern times attempted to realise what he 
considers to be the fundamental idea of propei’ty-taxes in general ; 
the taxation of the full economic ability of the taxpayer. He 
intends to cover all the chief “Kulturlander ’’ (what countries he 
will honour by this designation, we cannot tell). The present 
volume deals with Germany. The first part with the rural 
districls in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; the second 
with the towns up to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The unit of taxation in the rural districts was usually the 
“Hufe” (cf. Maitland and Vinogradoff on the English “hide”); 
it was not so much a definite measure of land as of value. There 
were considerable di^J’erences in size ; it varied from fifteen to 
sixty “Morgen’’; and even its usual average of about thirty 
“Morgen ” does not alw'ays imply uniformity, as there were local 
variations in the size of the “Morgen” itself. In thd^ conception 
of the “Hufe” there were also included the homestead, the 
garden, and a share in the woodlands, meadows and pastures ; 
in short, the “Hufe” was the average peasant-holding, not a 
mere field-measure. Nominally it was the land which was taxed ; 
the other sources of income were not mentioned ; but in reality 
it was the full faculty of its holder which was aimed at. In the 
case of the cottier, who did not own a full peasant holding, the 
house was frequently the nominal object of taxation ; still, we can 
hardly suppose that it was his hut as such which was taxed; 
again, it was probably only used as marking the average economic 
status of the practically landless man. The “Hufe ” and the house 
were alternative bases for taxation. Mills, ponds, &c., are often 
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mentioned as particular objects of taxation ; which is only natural, 
as they do not enter into the usual composition of a farm. Some- 
times even movable property was taxed ; but again this was 
usually not a mere tax on the capital value of the property, but 
a tax on the faculty of its owner. The tax on fishing-nets, the 
occasional occurrence of which is mentioned by Dr, Moll, is a 
good example of a tax on income, derived mainly from labour, 
but got at by means of what appeared on the surface to be a 
property-tax. 

To sum up : Dr., Moll’s inquiry into the subject shows that 
taxation in the German rural districts in the period under con- 
sideration, although in appearance based on property, contained 
elements of an all-round income-tax, and taxed the economic 
ability of the taxpayers much more nearly than would have 
been the cafe if it had been a property tax, as we understs^nd 
it at the present day. 

The system of taxation in towns came to differ from that 
developed in the rural districts in proportion as the towns were 
losing their original, prevalently agrarian, character. Forms of 
wealth, which were practically unknown in rural districts, were 
assuming in the towns an increasing irniiortance (e.g., urban 
house-property used for business purposes, stock-in-trade, different 
forms of money-capital, &c.). Up to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, taxation was still predominantly based on immovables; 
movables served occasionally as an alternative basis, i.e., for 
taxing those who did not own any realty. Taxation of movables 
as such becomes frequent in the fourteenth century ; in the 
fifteenth century it is almost the rule. In certain towns the 
tax on realty and personalty developed into a uniform, general 
property-tax ; but not everywhere : for in certain towns complex 
forms of property-taxes came into being, one group of objects 
being taxed on its capital value, another perhaps on the income 
which it yielded, still other groups on the basis of fixed rates. 
When this income was considered, the property-tax frequently 
developed into a kind of general income-tax, the tax being assessed 
not on the presumable income from the object, but on the joint 
income, given by the object and the labour which used it as 
means of production. The case was similar when rates were 
fixed for certain objects, as for^instance weaving frames or market 
stands. Sometimes it was attempted to tax the full income by 
taxing properties of smaller value at a higher rate, on the 
supposition that they had to be made up by income from 
labour; in some cases, again, poll-taxes were used in con- 
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nection with property-taxes as a complementary tax on earned 
incomes. 

In short, in towns as well as in rural districts what is usually 
designated as a property-tax tended very often and in many ways 
to develop into a tax on the full economic ability of the taxpayers. 

Dr. Moll’s book is the result of a very considerable amount 
of patient, careful work; he is both cautious and critical; his 
analysis of the nature of the different taxes is valuable. 

Still, his book suffers from some very serious defects. Although 
the problem of taxation according to faculty forms the centre 
of his work, he does not seem to have gone sufficiently into the 
very idea of faculty. Even after having gone ever so deeply into 
the question, he might, we do not deny, still hold the view 
which predominates in his book; we hope, however, that he 
would do it in a clearer but less apodeictic manner. 

For purposes of taxation he attaches great importance to the 
distinction between “stock for consumption^’ and “capital for 
production,” or, as he frequently calls it, “acquisitive property.” 
He seems to approve of excluding from taxation what he calls 
“unproductive property.” The inclusion of all property would 
“obscure” io^ him the picture which it gives of faculty (p. 88). 
Thus also, on p. Ill, he mentions : “That as early as the four- 
teenth century many systems of taxation make a very fine dis- 
tinction between property for use and for consumption, by making 
the same objects liable to or free from taxation according to the 
way they are made use of.” That the Middle Ages did not always 
carry out this distinction to its logical conclusion may be due 
“to the insufficient clearness of conceptions” (mangelnde 
Begriffschdrfe, p. 110).^ 

On p. 86 Dr. Moll writes : “The tax on immovables included 
all houses. That a house which was hired out was 1 acquisitive . 
wealth ’ is clear. But what about the houses inhabited by their 
owners? Even if at the present day some systems of financial 
legislation consider the use of one’s own house as income, which 
has to be expressed in its money value, still a house inhabited by 
its owner remains only ‘ a property for consumption,’ not 
acquisitive capital.” There follows a footnote : “If the idea of 
acquisitive property is taken in a still wider sense, all difference 
between acquisitive property and property for consumption comes 
to an end.” In this footnote Dr. Moll gets very near to the 

^ In both these passages Ur. Moll is summing up the opinions of Herr Heidenhain ; 
still the total absence of any protest on his part, as well as numerous passages of 
his own (c/. pp. 44, 48, 85, 88, 110, 111, &c.), entitle us to think that he endorses 
the views of the latter. 
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point, but according to our opinion remains on the wrong side. 
We should like to refer Dr. Moll to Professor Cannan’s Theories 
of Production and Distribution, There he will see how futile 
is the distinction between stock for consumption and capital for 
production and between money-revenue and income derived in 
the form of direct enjoyment ; and further we should like to 
refer him to the very interesting discussion on the taxation of 
such income which appeared in German economic literature 
ex re the Prussian Property-Tax of 1892-3 ; for a defence of 
taxing “unproductive property ” to the writings of Prof. Wagner, 
Prof. Jastrow/ and also the Memorandum of November 2nd, 1892, 
with which the Prussian Government accompanied its Bill for 
the reform of direct taxation.^ 

Dr. Moll’s book suffers also from his manner of dealing with 
the material^nd from his rather indifferent literary style. There 
are too many introductions ; each of the two parts is preceded 
by an “Introduction,” and each introduction by “Preliminary 
Eernarks.” The narrative itself is continually interrupted by 
what we might call personal announcements : “We now require 
to get a clear idea as to . . .” “In this connection be it re- 
marked . . .” “Let us now take in hand the documents, 
which . . “We are now clear as to . . “ Be it once more 

recalled, that . . &c; we can occasionally forget what the 

matter is about, we never can forget that it is Dr. Moll who 
is enlightening us. 

He also talks too much of what he is going to say and what 
lie is going to pass over. The remarks at the beginning of the 
book on the idea of property-taxes in general are interesting ; 
still, the way in which he reproaches economists for not having 
made these remarks is both pretentious and pompous. 

It is a very good thing to put a resume at the end of a lengthy 

1 J. Jastrow, “ Die Vermogonssteuor und ihre Einfugung im das preussischo 
Steuersystem." JahrbUcher f iir NatiofialOkonomie und Slatistik, 1892. 

^ There are two passages in Dr. Moll’s book which may perhaps be in con- 
tradiction with what we give as his view about the relation of unproductive property 
to faculty. On p. 86, continuing the discussion of tho taxation of houses inhabited 
by the owners themselves, he asks whether “ it was perhaps considered an 
important basis for economic faculty, and its character in the theory of economics 
was n#t thought about ? ” If Dr. Moll considers that it contributed in any way to 
the faculty of its owner, then why ejiempt it from taxation? Or does he mean 
only a basis for calculating faculty? The other passage occurs on p. 110 r he 
speaks about “die geringere steuerpolitische Leistungsfahigkeit des Gebrauohs- 
vermogen.*' Then does it in any way contribute to the faculty of its owner? 
We are not, however, sure about the meaning of this passage, as we are not sure 
what Dr. Moll wants us to understand by “geringere steuerpolitische Leistungs- 
fahigkeit.*’ ' 
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discusBion, especially one which has brought out a great variety 
of facts. Dr. Moll gives us one at the end of the first part of 
his book ; but after having recapitulated the chief points on about 
half a page, he proceeds to deal again with particular exceptions, 
a thing hardly fit for a resume. One of these exceptions he gives 
as follows (p. 50) : “An earlier notice ... is found in d’Elvert 
(p. 7), who quotes from Riegger’s Materials for the Ancient and 
Modern Statistics of Bohemia (Part 3, 1787, p. 542), who again 
refers to Pelzel’s History of Charles IV. There it is said . . 
and a footnote follows. “Pelzel, Emperor Qharles IV Vol. II., 
1781, p. 887.” Why not look up Pelzel, and then quote directly? 

L. B. Naymieb 


Die Entstehung der deutschen Kameralwissensehaft im 17 
■ Jahrhundert. By Axel Nielsen. Translated from the 
Danish into German by Gustav Baegum. (Gustav Fischer : 
Jena. 1911. Pp. 125.) 

Mu. Nielsen traces the influence which Roman and Greek 
writers, especially Aristotle, had on the formation of the German 
cameralist science ; taking cameralism in its earlier and broader 
meaning, i.e., of a science of the State in general, he gives us 
a sketch of the development of political science in Germany in 
the seventeenth century. 

The book is of interest for the economist from the point of view 
of public finance, the fundamental ideas about taxation and the 
justification of its different forms depending largely on the concep- 
tion which is formed of the nature of the State. Thus the earlier 
influence of Roman Law led to the idea of the State as primarily 
concerned with the distribution of justice ; absolute justice became, 
therefore, the watchword for writers on public finance, and' 
owing largely to the cosmopolitan character of Roman Law, it 
was even extended to the relation of the State to foreign subjects, 
and Custom duties on foreign imports were defended as payments 
for the benefits derived by the importer, not as put on for the 
sole benefit of the imposing community. In internal taxation 
the influence of Roman Law pointed primarily towards property 
as a basis for taxation. ^ 

The Aristotelian idea of the State, having its supreme aim in 
the greatest common good, led the discussion of taxation and 
’ public finance in general away from the point of view of pure 
justice towards that of general utility. Further, the views 
developed under his influence on the connection between the 
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State, commerce and money led towards taxation of commercial 
transactions. 

These are but a few isolated points from Mr. Nielsen's book ; 
it is almost impossible to give an adequate recapitulation of his 
main arguments. His book is overloaded with a crushing mass 
of names, facts and quotations ; in a way it resembles an encyclo- 
paedia and sometimes a catalogue. Everybody interested in 
political science or public finance will find in it things of concern 
to him. We doubt, however, whether the book as a whole would 
appeal to many people ; its subject is not one of general interest, 
and the author by his way of treating it has hardly succeeded 
in popularising it. His erudition is admirable, but wearisome, 

L. B. Naymieb 

Uespansiom} commerciale inglese nel prinw settecento in t{na 
relazione di un inviato Sabaudo. By Giuseppe Peato.* 
(Turin : Officina Poligrafica. 1911. Pp. 29,) 

The Marquis Rovere di Cortanze was envoy from Victor 
Amadeus II. to the English Court in 1725, and sent home the 
brief report on the commerce of Great Britain which Signor 
Prato has edited. He describes with great shrewdness England's 
important trade in the Baltic, the Netherlands, and the Medi- 
terranean, and her dealings with her colonies and the Turks. 
Ireland was “a vast island full of harbours, so well situated for 
the advantages of commerce with England and the Indies, that 
the English, justly alarmed lest such opportunities should hurt 
their own commerce, have always treated it as a subject province, 
and have always tried by Acts of Parliament to destroy its manu- 
factures." Such products as the Irish were allowed to export 
were butter, tallow, leather, salmon, and salt meat, the last of 
which was sold very cheaply in large quantities for the use of 
sailors. Mediterranean traders, thought Cortanze, might well 
buy it also. 

Many of his details and conclusions are interesting. England, 
he writes, is blessed with all the essentials for economic pros- 
perity-natural products, manufactures fostered by legislation, 
foreign trade; and therefore flourishes exceedingly. He con- 
demns wholly the economic policy of Spain, which discouraged 
manufactures and permitted the export of its wool, which was 
returned to the country as cloth, to the great profit of the English 
merchants who worked it up. Holland, with few industries or 
natural products, kept her carrying trade in his day despite the 
No. 86. — voii. XXII. X 
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Navigation Acts, by cutting prices. She built cheaper ships, and 
her sailors lived for much less than would content the British, 
English cloth-weaving interested him specially. Cheap counter- 
feits of English goods were already sold abroad. Liege had 
recently begun to make cloths which, ‘'beautiful in appearance, 
but very inferior to those of England in substance and dura- 
bility, yet had a sale in Germany and Flanders, and greatly 
diminished the sales of English and Dutch cloth in those parts.'* 

The report is full of his admiration for tlie attitude towards 
trade of the English Government as distinguished from that of 
the French. The moderation of the export duties, where these 
existed at all, encouraged foreign trade, he thought ; while protec- 
tive duties, combined with non-interference at liome, promoted 
manufactures. “All can make cloth freely, . . . without the least 
duty or gabeile ; . . . this fills everyone with courage and ernula- 
^tibn to improve the weaving and invent new methods of manu- 
facture.** Why, he inquires, should not other countries follow 
England's example? Italy might thus create a national cloth 
industry and so redress her adverse balance of trade. 

Cortanze’s views were in advance of those of many of his 
contemporaries. How far, asks Signor Prato, were be and other 
Italian envoys to England responsible for the “moderation** of 
Italian economic policy in the eighteenth century? 

C. Violet Butler 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


The Minimum Wage— Past and Pebsbnt. 

It is perhaps not altogether a mere coincidence that we find 
in the year ^1795 , when the reverberation of the great social 
upheaval across the Channel was still sounding in men’s ears,* 
an attempt made in Parliament to fix by statute a legal minimum 
wage for agricultural labourers. This was not indeed a new idea, 
for the Statute of Labourers, passed just after the Black Death, 
was an attfunpt at the regulation of wages by law. The Act 
of Elizabeth provided that the J ustices of the Peace should meet 
annually and assess the wages of labourers in husbandry and 
sundry other trades. Penalties were imposed on all who gave 
or t(xik wages in excess of this assessment, which would seem 
to indicale that the object of legislation at this period was rather 
to enact a maximum than a minimum wage. The latter principle, 
however, was embodied in the Act of James 1., which imposed 
a penalty on all who gave a wage below the rate fixed by the 
magistrate, and the Act of George II., 1747, provided that disputes 
on the question between master and man should be referred to 
the magistrate when “no rate or assessment of wages had been 
made in that year by the Justices of the shire.” Samuel Whit- 
bread, the friend and follower of I'ox, introduced late in the year 
1795 a Bill to empower Justices to hold General Sessions, at 
which they should “ rate and appoint the. wages and fix and declare 
the hours of working of all labourers in husbandry, by the day, 
week, month or year, and with beer or cyder or without, I'espect 
being had to the value of money and the plenty or scarcity of 
the time.” Hammond {The Village Labourer) quotes from the 
Annals of Agriculture a most interesting petition from a group 
of Norfolk labourers — the class mainly concerned — entirely endors- 
ing the principle of the Bill, and (with a remarkable anticipation 
of a subsequent agitation) actually submitting their own schedule, 
stipulating that the price of labour should be at all times propor- 

X 2 
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tioned to the price of wheat, according to the scale annexed, 
viz. : — 

When wheat is £14 per last, the price of labour will be 1/2 per day 

»* »» i» }) »» >> 1/4 ,, 

»» >s £18 ,, ,, ,, ,, 1/6 ,, 

and so on, with a rise of Id for every £1 of price. 

Whitbread’s Bill, which also provided that any contract for lower 
wages than the official assessments was to be void, and that 
any employer breaking the law should be punishable with fine 
and imprisonment, was supported on its introduction by Sir Wm. 
Young, Fox, Dundas, and others. On the second reading, how- 
ever, on February 12th, 1796, Pitt rose in opposition, and in a 
speech which traversed the mover's assertion that wages had not 
kept pace with prices, and alleging that the labourers’ hardships 
.were redressed by the benevolence of employers, ffic threw the 
whole weight of his authority against legislative interference with 
the price of labour, or any endeavour “to establish by authority 
what would be much better ac(!omplished by the unassisted opera- 
tion of principles.’’ This killed the Bill, and an attempt to rein- 
troduce it in February, 1800, was again opposed by Pitt, and with 
a like result. 

The policy of the minimum wage lingered on for some years 
through the agency of a philanthropic society which, in 1827, 
gave evidence before the Select Committee on Emigration, and 
was finally extinguished by the curt report of the Committee. 
“It is from an entire ignorance of the universal operation of the 
princi])le of supply and demand regulating the rate of wages that 
all these extravagant propositions are advanced.” The problem 
of agricultural distress, I may remark in passing, remained un- 
solved. Pitt’s alternative measure of Poor Law reform perished 
still-born; allotments were suggested, but met with little encour- 
agement, it being considered, as in Hampshire, that it would 
make the men “too saucy,” that they would “breed more children 
and w’ant higher wages”; and finally, the disastrous policy of 
giving poor relief in aid of wages was adopted— which practically 
formed the labourers of England into a race of paupers. 

Some sixty years were to elapse before we again meet with the 
minimum wage — demanded in 1^8 by the Yorkshire coal miners. 
The prosperity of trade in the early ’seventies had led to the 
general recognition of the unions, and trade disputes dur in g that 
period were settled by the method of collective bargaining — wages 
being fixed by joint agreements, with resort when necessary to 
arbitration. 
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The principle that wages should depend on prices at this time 
met with general acceptance, and led to the adoption of the 
sliding scale over the northern coalfields in 1877-8. Hailing it at 
first as a panacea, the miners soon began, with falling prices for 
coal, to grumble at its operation; and under Pickard’s leadership 
they now for the first time definitely inverted their demands. 
In future, they claimed, prices must depend on wages, or, at any 
rate, they must be fixed at a figure that will include a living or 
minimum wage, such wage to be a first charge on the industry. 
The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, formed in 1888-9, 
definitely adopted this principle, and with the assistance of Con- 
ciliation Boards, which came into favour at the termination of 
the groat Midlands strike of 1893, have succeeded in embodying 
it in all subsequent agreements with regard to piece-work rates. 
The clumsily worded agreement of 1894, which, however, xe- 
mained in force for no less than ten years, provided “the rate 
wages not to be below 30 jier cent, above the rate of wages of 
18S8, nor more than (iO per cent, above the rate of wages of 
1888.” Tu South Wales the sliding scale survived till 1898, when 
100,000 men struck against it and remained out for twenty-five 
weeks. This dispute led to the formation of the South Wales 
Conciliation Board. In 1910 a disastrous dispute began in the 
Cambrian collieries over the question of abnormal places. The 
strike lasted t(m months, and from that time the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, influenced by the teaching of French Syndicalists, entered 
on the movement which has culminated in the recent “national” 
strike. 

This brief survey of the history of the subject will have 
demonstrated, I think : 

(1) That the early instances of statutes controlling wages in 
this country proved ineffective in operation, and legislation of this 
nature has been abandoned in practice for more than a century 
until the present day. 

(2) That, on the other hand, the “minimum wage” has been 
definitely claimed by the Miners’ Federation for the last thirty 
years, and has been admitted by the owners as a leading factor in 
the adjustment of wages. 

There is, of course, one significant exception to the first pro- 
position — but it is of the nature which is held to “prove the rule.” 
It must be recognised that of late years the doctrine that the duty 
of the State is merely to keep the ring for the competitive struggle 
has been gradually relinquished by the majority of politicians in 
favour of a more definite intervention by the State in the sphere 
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of social and industrial conditions. “Keeping the ring” implies 
an initial equality of power on the part of the combatants, which 
is not always present. You may have a powerful yet delicate 
balance that will weigh anything from half a ton to a postage 
stamp, but to ensure its accurate working it is enclosed in a glass 
case to shield it from draught or dust. The law' of supply and 
demand is such a balance, and in the absence of fair conditions 
the descending scale is apt rather to come down like a sledge- 
hammer on the heads of the weaker party. This was recognised 
by the present Government to be the case in respect to what are 
known as the sweated industries, and with the assent of both sides 
the Trade Boards Act w'as passed in 1909, which empowered 
Trade Boards to fix the minimum rate to be paid to employees, 
either for time-work or piece-work, in certain trades, such as 
chainmaking, tailoring, cardboard box and machine dace making, 
the result being that the low'cst wages paid in these trades have 
been raised from 50 to 80 per cent. 

It was felt that the employees in question were a defenceless 
and unorganised body, working under “abnormal conditions” — 
a phrase that .supplies alike the exjdanation and the jiistification 
of Government action. This Trade Boards Act, how'ever, was 
quoted early this year by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in moving an 
amendment to the Address in favour of a national miniimim wage 
as a precedent •which had definitely committed Parliament to 
the principle he advocated : “As Parliament has begun,” he 
said, “so it must go on.” The Amendment was hardly treated 
seriously by the House, the spokesman for Ministers dismissing 
it with the remark that “from the Government point of view the 
great task of bettering the conditions of labour was not to be. 
solved by the method laid down in the amendment.” A month 
later the principle thus contemptuously dismissed was embodied 
by the Government in the Bill introduced as the “Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Bill ” — which has now' passed into law. It 
is not my object to criticise here the Government’s action. A 
convert should at least be given the credit of an open mind, but 
the phenomenal rapidity of this particular conversion renders it 
the more necessary to consider, apart from politics, of what nature 
is the appeal made upon us by the new faith. The economist 
must lay it down that the interference of Parliament with the 
wages of adult and organised labour is prima facie to be con- 
demned as an infraction of the liberty of contract. The main 
precedent for such action on a large scale may be said to have 
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been created by the Irish Land Acts, which set np Land Com- 
missioners to interfere in the agreements between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, and authorised the arbitrary fixing of judicial 
rents. It may be argued that in that case the existence of tenant 
right, constituting to some extent a dual ownership, was an 
abnormal condition that justified or even necessitated Govern- 
ment intervention. Do the abnormal conditions of coal mining, 
of which we have heard so much during this dispute, constitute 
a difficulty that cannot be adjusted as between owners and men 
without resort to legislation? 

A good deal of light may be gained as to the answer by a study 
of the official records of the progress of the negotiations lately 
carried on between the coal owners and the miners’ representa- 
tives, and of the part played by the Government therein. It is 
instructive to observe how the demand for the minimum wage, ^ 
originally confined to “abnormal places,” was subsequently ex- 
tended to cover all hewers, whatever their position, and inde- 
pendent of the amount of work performed ; and finally, “all men 
and boys employed underground.” The miners further 
demanded ihat the hewer working in an abnormal place should 
receive “full wages, the rate to be the average rate of wages 
previously earned by the workmen in normal conditions, which 
shall not be less than the recognised minimum or average rate 
paid in each district.” Later, they tabled their schedules, and 
laid it down that the rates given therein admitted of no modifica- 
tion. It thus .appears that while the ow ners have throughout 
been willing to admit the right of workmen employed in abnormal 
places to receive wages commensurate wdth the work performed 
— in other words, to give special consideration to such cases and 
to agree with the workmen the means by which such wages 
should be ascertained— the men’s claims have gone far in excess 
of this; their price, like that of the Sibylline books, advancing 
with each refusal. 

The position then is as follows : We have, from the coal 
miners, a definite claim for the minimum w'age for all classes of 
workers, boys included. This claim has been sanctioned and 
made obligatory by the present Act, and in settling such 
minimum rate the District B9ard is enjoined to have regard to 
the average daily rate of wages paid to the workmen of the class 
for which the minimum rate is to be settled. Behind this we 
have the demand, already distinctly audible, for a minimum wage 
in every class of industry ; Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Ben Tillett 
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have already asserted it as their view that the profits of industry 
are sufficient to pay a minimum of £2 per week to every worker, 
irrespective of his capacity or output. 

In the background, again, we discern the menacing figure of 
the new Syndicalism — which in South Wales has formulated its 
aims and objects in the pamphlet known as the “Miners’ Next 
Step.” The authors begin by defining their immediate demands 
as a minimum wage of 8s. per day for all men engaged in or about 
the mines, and this obtained, the hours of labour are to be reduced 
to seven per day. The ultimate object is the “elimination of the 
employer” by the use of “the irritation strike,” and the conse- 
quent “ taking over and working of the mines in the interest of 
the workers themselves” (see. xiii. and xiv., p. 26). 

In thc^ consideration of these demands we shall be inclined, I 
think, to talvc a wider and more sympathetic view of the claims 
and as])irations of Labour than would have been the case a 
generation ago. Economic efficiency wnll endorse the plea of 
moral responsibility in admitting and sanctioning a claim for a 
minimum wage in the sense of a “living w^age ” — defined as the 
wage on which a working man can live and support a wife and 
family in decent comfort, with a margin that enables him to lay 
something by to insure against sickness and old age ; and, mean- 
while, to enjoy such a share of leisure or recreation as befits a 
man w^ho, besides being a toiler, is also “a citizen of no mean 
city.” Further than this it is difficult to go. I do not under- 
stand a minimum wage which is to be fixed, as in the case of coal- 
mining, with regard to the “average rate” paid in each district. 
The introduction of an “average” (the mean of the highest and 
lowest wages earned), appears to introduce elements entirely 
foreign to the idea of a “living” wage ; nor does it seem possible 
to justify on the basis of a “living” wage the wide discrepancies 
between the figures proposed for the minima in different districts. 
One thing is certain, that the passing of the Minimum Wage Act 
is a step of the gravest importance to our industrial system, and 
one that may have consequences which its framers little foresaw. 
It may reasonably be predicted that Government intervention in 
this case, as in others, must involve a measure of Government 
control; it would seem to follow vthat Government must insist 
on some security for the performance of contracts to which they 
have practically become parties. The Federation funds can no 
longer reasonably be immune from claims for damages, and when 
unionists refuse to work independent labour must be encouraged 
to step into the breach. The coal miners may have to pay for 
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victory by loss of privilege. They will have to learn that if 
Labour has its rights (to paraphrase a well-worn axiom) it has 
also its duties, and that in a civilised State no class of industry 
can hh permitted to “hold the nation to ransom,” or to pursue 
what it deems to be its own interest regardless of the suffering 
such action may entail on other classes of industry, or of the loss 
and danger involved to the community at large. ^ 

Evelyn Hubbard 


'Blind-alley Labour. 

The term “blind alley” has become a phrase of the market- 
place ; it is used often as a means of characterising the chief evil 
of juvenile hkbour, and is loosely interpreted to convey a multitude 
of sins. It is necessary, therefore, when public attention is being* 
turned more and more to tlie problems of juvenile labour, to 
examine the nature of the “blind alley” and the real evils 
associated with it. 

Blind-alley labour is boy and girl labour employed in an 
industry from which it will be ejected towards the end of adoles- 
cence. The blind-alley worker is one temporarily employed in 
an iudustiy for a few years (the length of time varying from 
industry to industry) without at the end of the period obtaining 
'd permanent foothold in it as an aduU worker. The essence of 
the blind-alley job is that it is a juvenile job, offering little oppor- 
tunity for absorption into the higher grades of the industry. A 
boy who enters an engineering shop, though he may not receive 
an all-round training such as apprenticeship is alleged to have 
provided formerly, has a reasonable chance of ultimately taking 
his place as a man in the trade, if not as a skilled engineer of 
some sort, at any rate as an engineer’s labourer. On the other 
hand, a van-boy has but a small chance of becoming a carman, 
and even allowing for the fact that, in the case of railway com- 
panies, a proportion of them may be absorbed into other branches 
of the transport service (as porters, cleaners, &c.), there is still 
a considerable number who find themselves in a very few years 
superseded by younger boys, and are driven to find a market for 
their labour in other directions. 

The case of the van -boy may be profitably examined a little 
further. As most vans carry both a man and a boy, the numbers 

' I desiro to express my indebtedness for material in the above paper to 
Professor Ashley’s Adjustment of WageSf and to Mr, and Mrs, Hammond’s The 
Village Lahowrer, 
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of each will be about the same. As, however, the normal pro- 
portion to ensure absorption would be about one boy to five men, 
it is obvious that, even making allowance for a possible absorp- 
tion into other branches of some of the trades employing carmen, 
there must be a considerable proportion who will be turned adrift 
when their wages reach a maximum beyond which the employer 
will not go. This is borne out by the census statistics, by the 
recruiting statistics, and by the returns of distress committees, 
the latter of which show that in 1907-8 47*7 per cent, of the 
applicants started life as errand-boys or van-boys.^ Many textile 
processes, packing, labelling, “laying on,” &c., in printing shops, 
“drawing off” in saw mills, are other examples of what are 
usually considered “blind-alley” occupations. 

It should be observed that it is not possible definitely to 
classify occupations into blind-alley jobs and otherL There is 
probably no industrial occupation which does not provide rela- 
tively permanent openings for a number of the workers in it. 
A proportion of the van-boys become carmen, a number of 
juvenile textile-workers become w'eavers, night pieceners, &c., 
and, in the case of errand-boys, opportunities of being promoted 
to permanent employment are not wanting. In other words, to 
those who are fortunate enough to be drafted into the higher 
ranks of an industry, their juvenile occupation is not a blind 
alley. It is obvious, however, that some industries eject a far 
larger proportion of their jilveniles than others, although even in 
such cases the term “blind alley” ought not to be applied 
universally. Some occupations prove to be blind-alley jobs, 
not necessarily because of an excessive proportion of juveniles 
to adults, but owing to particular circumstances. An office 
boy in a large firm will in all probability become a member 
of the permanent staff. The same boy, employed as sole 
assistant in a small office, is likely to find himself in a blind 
alley when ho tries to raise his wages above the office-boy 
level. In a large number of instances (e.(/., in the juvenile 
textile processes), boys and girls find the “blind alley,” so called, 
practically the only means of gaining entrance to the better-paid 
occupations, and in some firms the bulk of the employees com- 
mence their career as errand-boys.^ 

The essence of the “blind-alley” employment, as already 
suggested, lies in its being confined within certain age periods. 
It is not a question of conditions of employment. There is no 
necessary connection between the blind-alloy occupation and the 
^ See Medley, “Van Boy Labour,” Economic Eeviow, J&nu&ry, 1911. 
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conditions, possibly evil, under which it is followed. There are 
the same influences at work, harmful or otherwise, in the case of 
a worker who rises to a higher rank in an industry, as in the case 
of one in the same industry whose services are no longer required 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen. Further, it would be possible 
by industrial regulation to raise conditions of work considerably 
without affecting the central fact of the “blind alley ’’—insecurity 
of employment on the attainment of a certain ag(i. It often 
happens, of course, that the “blind-alley” evil and harmful con- 
ditions are to bo found associated. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the “blind-alley” 
occupation is not necessarily an evil occupation in itself. The 
fundamental evil of such an occupation is in its throwing the 
labourers on the labour market, when they are no longer required, 
usually with* little skill likely to bc'. of industrial value in any other 
industry than the one in which they have been previously* 
employed. The future c^f most of the “blind-alley” labourers 
appears to be that of the casual labourer, the unemployable, 
and the hooligan. Some, it is true, find their way into 
those industries, which are largely recruited from adults, but, 
in a great number of cases, th(3 lot of the discarded labourer 
is less fortunate. A number drift into the army, not from 
motives of patriotism, or even through tlie glamour of military 
life, but from the force of stern economic necessity. Distress 
committees are overwhelmed with them. Some find their way 
into the already over-swollen ranks of casual labour; many, 
succumbing to the temptations of the street-corner, load a pre- 
carious, and probably a criminal or semi -criminal existence. 

How is the evil of the “blind alley” to be treated? In the 
case of some of these occupations it is probable that industrial 
developments, following on drastic regulation, might lead to 
their extinction. Indeed, it is probable that there are some for 
which, even at the present time, there is no justification except 
cheapness, and that a rise in wages might result in the adoption 
of improved methods or machinery. It is well to remember that 
it is not a century since the Edinburgh Rerieto bluntly told the 
public that there were houses in which the chimneys could not 
be swept otherwise than by the climbing chimney boys. Archi- 
tectural defects seemed to be an insuperable obstacle to reform ; 
yet the climbing boy is a thing of the past. And if the legisla- 
ture determined on the abolition of certain evil juvenile occupa- 
tions in existence to-day, there is little doubt that the vitality 
of the industries concerned would be sufficient to ensure the 
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continuance of the trades under modified conditions. But whilst 
the abolition of the “blind alley” in many of its forms is emi- 
nently desirable owing to the evil nature of the influences 
surrounding these occupations, yet the total elimination of 
“blind-alley ” jobs from our industrial system is not to be looked 
for. Quite apart from the question as to the possibility of doing 
without the juvenile job entirely, there is the question of providing 
a source of supply for essentially adult occupations. 

The evil of the “blind alloy” may be remedied to a large 
extent in three ways. In the first place, a greater measure of 
industrial regulation and more efficient inspection would do much 
towards miniinising the demoralising influences which are common 
to many forms of juvenile labour, and which are a contributing 
factor to the relative uselessness of the ejected “blind-alley” 
worjeer. This field of governmental action has been lai^ely ignored 
m recent years; not only has little progress been made, but 
existing legislation (e.g,, the Shop Act) is far from fully enforced. 
But improved conditions of work alom' will not give industrial 
value to the “blind-alley” boy; and the second line of approach 
lies in the establishment of some system of training during the 
“blhul-alley ” period. The type of juvenile labour we are con- 
sidering makes subsequent entry into any otlier but the lowest 
grades of adult labour difficult, because it gives little skill or 
aptitude of commercial utility. If, however, intelligence, 
adaptability, and that indefinable quality known as “handiness,” 
be developed by means of some kind of continued education, 
coincident in time with the period of “blind-alley” labour, then 
the displaced labourer will be in a far stronger position to gain 
an entry into other occupations. ISIo suggestion is here made of 
“teaching every boy a trade”; the object would be to counteract 
the harmful influences of industrial life, to maintain physical 
health and vigour, to exercise the mental powers, and thus remove 
the serious defect of arrested mental development which is such 
a common feature at the present time, to provide generously for 
“hand” training, and to awaken interests which will serve to 
overcome the cramping and nairow effects of many “blind- 
alley” jobs. 

But under existing conditions regards the hours of labour, 
no such training could be effective. It would be necessary, there- 
fore, in the third place, to limit the hours of juvenile labour to 
adpait of the possibility of continued education, and we are driven 
to the position of demanding a legal limitation of hours in order 
that the time thus set free might be devoted to preparation for adult 
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labour. Into the details of the work and organisation of continua- 
tion schools it is not necessary to enter here. All that need be 
said is to emphasise the necessity for reducing hours of work at 
the same time that compulsory continuation schools are introduced. 
Workers among youths and girls have seen the futility of driving 
them to evening schools after a full day’s labour in mill, shop, 
or factory. The enactment of a law compelling attendance at 
continuation schools might conceivably lead employers to consider 
the advisability of reorganising their industries, if such attend- 
ance interfered seriously with hours of labour. In the North 
there are manufacturers who have abolished half-time labour in 
their mills on the ground that it is more trouble than it is worth. 
It is possible that to reduce the hours of work of what have 
hitherto been full-time labourers, may lead the manufacturers 
in their own interests to reduce the amount of “blind-alley,” 
labour by the substitution of machinery, and of adult labour, and 
by improved organisation. These schools will not, however, 
entirely abolish the "blind alley,” and steps must also be taken to 
ensure, as far as possible, continuity of employment. In other 
wwds, after training, the “blind-alley” worker must be assisted 
through the maze of industrial occupations to another Job. At 
present the “dove-tailing” of the boy’s job with the man’s job 
is carried on haphazard, with considerable waste and leakage. 
There are many occupations which require only a few juveniles, 
and which are mainly recruited from adults or “juvenile adults.” 
These, therefore, are the industries to which the superseded 
juvenile worker should be turned. There are other industries in 
which the period of apprenticeship (determined more or less by 
tradition) might be reduced. Whatever may have been the re- 
quirements of the past, modern developments in machinery and 
specialisation render a lengthy period of apprenticeship un- 
necessary. At the present time, many trades in which appren- 
ticeship is required are already recruited from the “blind alley,” 
because the age of entry (fifteen or sixteen) is considerably above 
the school-leaving age, and boys fill in the intervening time in 
what are to them merely temporary jobs. This has not been 
considered satisfactory, and, indeed, it could hardly be so, for 
the two years or so prior to apprenticeship are spent without any 
sort of supervision whatever. With the establishment of con- 
tinuation schools this lack of control would not exist, and the 
practice of entering a trade as an apprentice after a period of 
“blind-alley” work might be extended. It is certain that in a 
number of industries the age of entry might be raised to seven- 
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teen, or possibly eighteen, without impairing efficiency. In this 
manner an opening would be provided for the "blind-alley” 
labourer possessed of sufficient intelligence and capacity to become 
a skilled worker. 

To bring the superseded “blind-alley” worker and the adult 
occupation together is, of course, the task of the Labour Ex- 
change and its voluntary committees. The work of the Juvenile 
Advisory Committees cannot be considered finished until the 
young persons who have passed through their hands are placed 
in a reasonably secure occupation , so far as can be determined by 
a knowledge of existing industrial conditions. 

Abthub Gbeenwood 


'A Eeplv to Pbofessob Epoeworth’s Review of Pbofessob 
H. L. Moore’s “Laws of W.ages.” 

In reviewing my Laws of Wages Professor Edgeworth has 
said : “This is the first time, we believe, that the higher statistics, 
w'hich are founded on the Calculus of Probabilities, have been 
used on a large scale as a buttress of economic theory.” Further- 
more, after summarising the chief results in which the methods 
of correlation were used, he has given the weight of his authority 
to the statement that “these numerical results appear to us to 
be of value as illustrating and confirming economic theory.” And 
still further on, referring to the results obtained by the methods 
of contingency and the correlation ratio, he has said, “a value 
similar in kind, if less in degree, attaches to the less exact mea- 
surements of association which Professor Moore has exemplified.” 
From this general description of the work he excepts “one part, 
the chapter which purports to verify the hypothesis that differ- 
ences in wages correspond to differences in ‘ efficiency ’ (or 
‘general sagacity and energy’),” and he expresses his dissent 
" with Edgeworthiau vigour and incisiveness. 

I shall attempt to meet his criticism of this one point. 

It is difficult for one not familiar with Professor Edgeworth’s 
writings on the theory of skew curves, and with the details of 
the method employed in the chapter under criticism, to grasp 
the point of his argument on pp. 68-70 of his review (The 
Economic Journal, March, 1912). I shall, therefore, endeavour 
to meet his conclusion in an indirect way. I shall not evade the 
point in his argument, but I shall reach it only after I have 
placed in clear light my own problem. 
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Pure economic theory is responsible for the doctrine that in 
a regime of coqipetition the dividend going to labourers in the 
form of general wages is divided among them according to their 
differential general sagacity and energy. The most complete 
recent statistical survey of the earnings of labourers has led, to 
the conclusion that “cette valeur relative (du salaire) d4pend 
essentiellement de la rarete des aptitudes intellectuelles et 
physiques necessaires h Touvrier, du degre de d4veloppement de 
ces mernes aptitudes qu ’exigent les diverscs professions.” Now 
I maintain that until the above economic doctrine is connected 
with the statistical facts, the differential theory of wages is pure 
dogma, and the statistical conclusion quoted above is mere asser- 
tion. A glimmer of light upon this question would more than 
repay the expenditure of much time and thought. 

My own Tittempt to deal with the problem Professor Edge*-^ 
worth has met with the sarcasm of employing a steam-engine to 
crack a blind nut {loc cit., p. 70) ; the imputation “of having over- 
laid a simple matter with useless and cumbrous technicalities.” 
Professor Edgeworth is the first economist wlio has professed to 
regard the problem as a “simple matter.” I must, therefore, 
have failed to make clear the real question before him. Let me 
state a problem : The adult male population in a given city of 
varied manufactures is made up of skilled and of unskilled 
labourers in equal numbers. Many samples of one hundred 
labourers are taken at random, and the mean results of wage- 
receiving are found to be as follows : The total wage dividend is 
586’4 francs; the minimum wage is 2*36 francs; the skilled 
labourers gain 60*18 per cent, of the dividend. If the labourers 
are paid according to the economic theory of differential sagacity 
and energy, what is the equation to the curve describing with 
greatest probability the distribution of w^ages? What are the 
mean actual wages of the several members of the sample of one 
hundred? 

This is precisely the problem to the solution of which the 
chapter under discussion is addressed. 

Now with reference to this problem 1 submit 

(1) That the principle of its solution is a ])rinciple that will 
enable one to bring the differeijtial liypotheses to a test of the 
actual facts of industry. I have not said that it would supply an 
experirnentum crucis, 

(2) That nowhere in economic literature is there a solution of 
this problem, or of a problem involving the same principle. 

(3) That until a direct demonstration is supplied that actual 
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wages do or do not correspond in a quantitative manner with 
differences in general sagacity and energy, my own study, which 
is based upon the theory of probability, deserves more careful 
study than Professor Edgeworth seems to have given it. 

The differential problem is not “ a simple matter ” ; it has 
never been completely solved. 

We come now to Professor Edgeworth’s more detailed 
criticism. The points are as follows : — 

(1) The introduction of the Galton-Pearson .theorem “appears 
to us superfluous, not to say misleading” (p. 70). That theorem 
Professor Edgeworth has properly described as being concerned 
with “the probable differences between the successive members 
of a normal group (ranged in their order of magnitude) ” (p. 70). 

The reply is that the differential law of wages, which is the 
question under investigation, is a law having reference to the 
'differential capacity of labourers. The introduction, in my in- 
vestigation, of the Gallon-Pearson theorem referring to differ- 
ences between members in a normal group can be shown to be 
superfluous only after proof has been submitted that some other 
hypothesis referring to differences between members of a group 
of labourers has a higher degree of probability in its favour. Its 
introduction can be shown to be misleading only after proof has 
been submitted that its use is not in accord with the fac.ts of 
actual industry. 

(2) The whole of Professor Edgeworth’s argument against my 
method is an argument by analogy. He starts (pp. 68-9) with 
certain normal curves of weight and wages, and shows how in a 
“roundabout manner,” if certain assumptions are admitted, the 
one curve may be deduced from the other. He then moves to 
skew curves and suggests that, though the problem becomes more 
complex, still by a “roundabout ” method, admitting certain other 
assumi)tions, the wage curve may be deduced from the data of 
the weight curve. He supposes that I have followed the “round- 
about method ” he has described , and wishes to infer that by 
means of the method I have adopted it might be proved that, 
say, wages depended upon weights ! 

My reply is that the few lines in which he sketches his analogy 
are hardly ample enough for me to say that at this point there is 
divergence between us, and that be has introduced the very fallacy 
of which he wishes to nonvict me. With the detailed description 
of my method before him. Professor Edgeworth has denied the 
relevancy to the problem in hand of the particular part that, in 
my own view, constitutes its distinctive merit, namely, the mea- 
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surement of the probable difference in the sagacity and energy 
between the members Of a working group. He attempts to show 
a defect in the method, not by direct criticism, but by an argu- 
ment by analogy ! Nor is this all ; his argument by analogy 
leaves out of consideration the Galton-Pearson theorem which is 
the foundation of my investigation. Professor Edgeworth is too 
accomplished a logician not to know that such a form of criticism 
01 a complicated argument invariably introduces “adventitious 
involutions ” (p. 70). 

I arn anxious, however, to meet the point which I think 
Professor Edgeworth* has in mind. The trend of his argument 
by analogy is that, by following my method, a similar agreement 
might be found between ability and stature. My reply is that he 
is led to urge this argument simply because he fails to see the 
economic reltfvaricy of the Galton-Pearson theorem. Every step^ 
in my method of rising from differences in degrees of capacity 
between members of a group of labourers to the curve descriptive 
of their wages has its counterpart in the process of actual wage- 
earning ; the argument about weights and wages, and ability and 
stature, deals only with the formal properties of a skew curve, 
and its various steps have no concrete significance. 

Henry L. Moore 

Columbia University. 


Professor Moore has fairly summarised the criticisms of which 
he complains. Pie has not been prevented by the review^er’s use 
of analogy from apprehending the main purport of the review. 
The main purpose of Professor Moore’s protest is presumably to 
show that the alleged analogue of his principal argument does 
Qot resemble that argument in material respects. The question 
is whether the relation between degrees of capacity and the 
scale of w^ages which is referred to in the last sentence of the pro- 
test is substantially identical with that relation between degrees of 
weight and degrees of other attributes which was presented in 
the review. On this general question it seems to the reviewer 
unadvisable to add much to what has been said in the review. 
To characterise Professor Mooi^e’s argument in greater detail 
would but multiply points of controversy. The question is referred 
to the impartial reader, with one additional suggestion as to the 
conduct of the inquiry. Let it be examined whether Professor 
Moore has shown, or even attempted to show, the existence of 
correlation in a technical sense betw^een the compared phenomena. 

NO. 86. — voxi. XXII. y 
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If not, does the argument amount to more than this'i wages are 
distributed in (approximate) accordance with the normal law of 
error; scare (presumably) degrees of capacity: therefore, the 
two phenomena are causally connected? 

So thin an argument could not have passed muster had it not 
been disguised in the manner suggested by the reviewer. It 
was not suggested— as Professor Moore seems to suppose— that 
the real relation between capacity and wages was a simple affair ; 
it was only his method of ascertaining the relation that was 
regarded as simple — when divested of disguise. Because a simple, 
or “simpliste,” method of treating a subject is adopted, it does 
not follow that the subject is simple. Doctor Sangrado, under 
whom Gil Bias practised, no doubt often prescribed for difficult 
and complicated cases ; but his prescription was uniformly simple 
^.luiThot water and bleeding. The wwthy doctor concealed from 
his patients, and perhaps from himself, the simplicity of this 
treatment under the disguise of learned circumlocutions. 

The accessory elements in the chapter under consideration 
are, in themselves and apart from their tendency to disguise the 
main argument, for the most part sound enough. Such is the 
unfamiliar presentation of the normal law, wherein the magnitude 
which is usually represented by an area is taken as the inde- 
pendent variable. To fix the ideas, let X represent a measurable 
attribute, such as height, measured, say, from the average height 
of a normal group. Let Y represent the number of individuals 
having a height between 0 (the said average height) and X. Then 
F, considered as a function of X, is represented by the curve 
which Galton denominated an ogive. The equicrescent variable 
being X, we have corresponding to any increment AX the incre- 

d!r 

ment Ar=— AX= , say, /(X)AX, or yAX, where y is the ordinate 

of the normal curve as usually presented, X the abscissa. But 
there is no objection to considering X as a function of Y, and 

constructing a new curve, with the co-ordinate x, representing ^ 

dY 

as dependent on Y. In fact, the conception may be very service- 
able. To give a fanciful instance, if Xerxes, before passing his 
army by detachments into an enclosure just admitting a certain 
round number (10,000 Herodotus asks us to believe, but a smaller 
AT is probably nearer the fact, as well as better for our purpose), 
— if the royal statistician could previously have arranged the host 
in the order of the men’s heights, what an interesting piece of 
anthropometrical statistics might have resulted I This way of 
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looking at the normal laW of error is suggested by the tables in 
the appendix to the chapter under consideration and the relevant 
passages in the text. But in commenting on Professor Moore's 
thesis, it may be well to recall the saving clauses inserted in the 
review : “as we interpret "... “if our interpretation is correct." 
The reader must make allowances for the sort of difficulty which 
Mill felt in presenting a doctrine from which he dissented (that 
of oveij^rodiiction), “the difficulty in giving any statement of it 
which shall be at once clear and satisfactory to its supporters." 
With this reservation, we may describe the table “upon which 
the investigation of this chapter is based" (Zoc. cii, p. 82), that 
is Table II. of the Appendix, as dealing with two portions of a 
“Gaussian " (or normal error) curve. The first part of the table, 
comi>rising columns I. to IV., relates to the portion of the curve 
above the median up to the point of which the abscissa is 
limes the standard deviation (Zoc. cit. p. 87). The corresponding 
area is about ‘994 of the total area above the median. If now we 
divide the area thus limited by 50, we have for A 7 in the sense 
above explained, ‘01988 of the total area above the median. The 
corresponding values of AX may be calculated from well-known 
tables. The most convenient for the purpose is one given by 
Mr. W. P. Sheppard {Biometriha, Vol. II., p. 189, Table III.), 
in which the area, being treated as the “argument," or inde- 
pendent variables , the corresponding values of the abscissa are 
tabulated (up to area *8). If we may regard Professor Moore's 
first column as designating the successive values of the equi- 
crescent independent variable Y, the second column will present 
X in the signification above assigned. With the aid of Mr. 
Sheppard’s Table III. we can (with some little adjustment) 
write dowm the values of X and of AX corresponding to successive 
increments of Y. In fact, as Professor Moore has told us, the 
majority of the entries in his second column, all except the five 
extreme ones, might have been obtained from Mr. Sheppard's 
tables. He himself obtained the majority of the entries by a 
formula which is derivable from our conception of the subject 

(namely,-^ , where $ is the standard deviation pertaining to the 

^yrti 

Gaussian curve, n is the number of entities whose frequency is 
tabulated, y^n is the ordinate of the error-curve with standard 
deviation unity, at the point of wdiich m is the abscissa. This 
expression will be found to agree with our expression for 

AX=Ay^^, where is the reciprocal of that is the 
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a Gaussian curve. Of course it does, if it is deduced from 
columns IV. and VIII., which are deduced from columns 
analogous to the I. and II. above explained, which presuppose 
the fulfilment of the normal law. 

It remains to advert to the relation between the two parts 
of Table II . Professor Moore has employed a mode of represent- 
ing statistics of frequency which is generically described by 
Mr, Elderton as “the use of half one normal curve for positive 
and half another normal curve for negative frequencies ” 
(Frequency-curies, p. 160). “Obviously there is no theoretical 
basis,” continues Mr. Elderton: “. . . the two parts become 
"’meaningless,” Especially is this true in the judgment of those 
who with the present writer hold that the normal law' is generated 
by the interaction of numerous independent agencies — a genesis 
ftljm wdiich there would not be evolved the mongrel form under 
consideration. On account of its very inaptness this method was 
employed in the Journal of the Statistical Society (1899, Vol. 
EXIT., p. 375 ct seq.y p, 534) to show that a fairly good fit might 
be obtained from a formula w'hich had no claim to be the true one. 
This sort of test has been carried further by Professor Moore 
in that ho employs a particularly unpromising variety of this 
inelegant sj^ecies. In the composite curve adduced in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society, it was arranged that the tw'o 
branches should have the mode, or greatest ordinate in common ; 
HO that the contour of the group should present the usual features 
of a frequency-locus, a single maximum on either side of which 
there is a continual slope dowmwards. But in Professor Moore’s 
construction (as to w^hich see review, p. 69) the contour of the 
frequency-locus will in general be broken by a vertical step— 
like a geological fault, A roof so shaped is apt not to be w'ater- 
tight. Yet it is remarkable how^ well this misshaptm form can 
be fitt(^d to concrete statistics. The princii>al outcome of the 
chapter, as observed in the review^ is to “illustrate a not par- 
ticularly good method of representing statistics.” 

Altogether the review admits of defence at every one of the 
points at which it has been attacked. And yet it may well be 
that the reconsideration of the subject demanded by the author’s 
protest will redound to the discredit of the review. For one 
of its principal features was the marked contrast between the 
general excellence of the book reviewed and the exceptional 
character of one chapter. This antithesis will now be suspected 
of exaggeration. Whatever other analogies presented in the 
review the reader may accept, he will reject the suggestion that 
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the defects of the chapter in question may be treated like clerical 
errors in an otherwise perfect examination-paper. Bather, the 
expert reader will find it hard to jpelieve that the author of this 
chapter can have handled with any extraordinary skill correlation 
and the other delicate instruments of mathematical statistics. 

F. Y. Edgeworth 


Official Papers 

Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel In- 
dustry. Part I., Organisation, Investment, Profits, and 
Position of United States Steel Corporation. (Washington : 
Oovernment Printing Office. July, 19] 1.) Part II., Cost 
of Proa*ijctioii , Preliminary Keport. (Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office. January, 1912.) 

Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Tobacco 
Industry. Part TI., Capitalisation, Investment, and Earn- 
ings. (Washington : Government Printing Office, Septem- 
ber, 1911.) 

The wisdom of the Sherman Act and the American Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust policy is open to doubt, but there is one by- 
product of that policy which deserves a welcome from everyone 
who wishes the truth about modern industry to be widely known. 
The establishment of a Bureau of Corporations, whose function 
it is to collect and publish information about- industrial combina- 
tions, cannot fail to be of assistance to students of economics. 

The reports before us do not, it is true, add much to our 
general knowledge of trusts and monopolies ; but they contain 
much interesting information which illustrates, among other 
things, the danger of generalising about trusts at all widely. The 
two combinations with wdiicli they deal resemble each other in 
certain particulars, but they differ in others; and the points of 
difference are, on the whole, more important and more remark- 
able than the points of resemblance. Whether the contrast is 
great enough to secure for the Steel Corporation a more favour- 
able verdict from the courts than that which was passed on the 
Tobacco Company remains to be seen. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature common to the two trusts 
is this : each of them owes its position, in part at any rate, to the 
more or less exceptional characteristics of the industry in which 
it is established. In the tobacco trade (as in the thread trade) 
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the abnormal importance of brands assists the acquisition of 
monopoly power. The strict limit which nature has set to the 
supply of iron ore, and the concentration of the sources of that 
supply in a comparatively narrow^ area, make it easy in the steel 
industry (as similar conditions do in the case of oil) for a single 
interest to get control of the raw material, and, consequently, of 
the market for the finished product. The importance which the 
Steel Corporation attaches to the possession of ore reserves is 
well illustrated by the exorbitant price which it gave for the 
Great Northern lease. In 1907 the Corporation took over a huge 
tract of ore land from the Hill railway interests ; for the lease of 
this property it agreed to pay an enormous royalty : the rate per 
ton of ore was, in fact, twice as great as the average rate which 
it paid on other lands acquired since that date in the s^me district. 
The Bureau is probably right in concluding that “the only rea- 
sonable explanation of this extraordinary transaction was a desire 
on the part of the Corporation to head off competition. Neither 
of these great combinations, then, affords evidence for the view 
that the economies of large-scale production are by themselves 
sufficient to cause the establishment of a monopoly. No doubt 
the enlarged scale of production has in both cases resulted in 
great savings; so far, however, as either group of interests 
approaches to a monopoly its jx)wer is due to other causes. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Steel Corporation has not any- 
thing like complete control over the industry. In this respect 
it differs from the Tobacco Company. The Corporation’s share 
in the output of steel ingots and castings was, in 1910, 64 per 
cent, of the total for the country. This figure shows a consider- 
able falling off since the establishment of the combination, for 
in 1901 its proportion w^as 6G per cent. The trust had, indeed, 
lost ground in every branch of the trade in which it engages ; (pig- 
iron was the one exception, and even there it had only just main- 
tained its position). The Tobacco Company, on the other hand, 
produced, in 1908, as much as 82 per cent, of the cigarettes and 
79 per cent, of the manufactured tobacco and snuff made in the 
States, while in no branch of the trade in which it took part 
(except the large cigar business) did its share amount to less than 
60 per cent. Moreover, unlike the Steel Trust, it had steadily 
crushed out or absorbed independent producers. Thus, in 1899 
it manufactured only 64 per cent, of the total output of tobacco 
and snuff, as against 82 per cent, in 1908, while the corresponding 
figures for little cigars were 55 and 89 respectively. It had lost 
ground in the home market for cigarettes, but this was due to 
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the increasing popularity of" Turkish brands, the production of 
Virginians having been almost entirely under the trust’s control 
throughout the period. The Tobacco Company, then, had 
acquired a virtual monopoly, while the Steel Corporation had 
not. It must be remembered, however, that the Steel Corpora> 
tion, although in 1910 it produced only about half the country’s 
output of ore, has effected what practically amounts to a corner 
in the reserves of Lake Superior ore, so that there is every 
prospect of its attaining a monopoly in the future. It has, more- 
over, price agreements with the independent producers of iron 
and steel. 

The monopolistic position of (he Tobacco Company appears all 
the more serious when we consider that the company itself was 
controlled bj a very small group of shareholders. The Con- 
solidated Tobacco Company (which was founded in 1901 to tak^ 
over the old American and Continental Companies) seems to have 
been organised principally for the benefit of these persons. The 
opcraiion was conducteil by the officers and directors of the con- 
stituent ('oncertjs—inen who had exclusive information and pre- 
sumably foresaw the forthcoming reduction of the internal- 
revenue tax on tobacco. The other owners of common stock 
were induced to exchange their holdings for bonds in the new 
company. The promoters of the scheme thus received for them- 
selves j)racti(’ally the whole advantage which accrued to the com- 
bination when the tax was reduced in 1901 and 1902. The 
holders of tlie ('onsolidated common stock retained control in the 
r( 3 -constitu(ed concern known as the American Tobacco Company, 
and made the best of their opportunities. In the years 1908-10, 
though the common stock formed aboi t one-sixth of the entire 
capitalisation of the company, it received nearly one-half of the 
•entire earnings as dividends, and “less than a dozen holdings” 
(we are told) “divided among themselves 65 per cent, of the 
surplus profits above fixed charges.” There is little doubt that 
much of this profit w^as monopoly revenue. When the excise 
duty was reduced, prices remained practically stationary, and the 
consumers simply paid the tax to the monopolists instead of the 
State : such an arrangement was naturally lucrative to the com- 
bination ; the rate of profit on total assets (as estimated by the 
Bureau) rose from 8’5 per cent, in 1899 to 20‘6 per cent, in 1903 ; 
since then it had, up to 1908, only once fallen below 20 per cent. 

Compared with these figures, the profits of the Steel Corpora- 
tion are moderate ; during the ten years 1901-10 the rate of profit 
on the “total investment in tangible property” varied between a 
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minimum of and a maximum of 16 per cent., the average for 
the period being 12 per cent. So far as there was any tendency 
to change it was downward ; the rate of earning was 12 J per cent, 
for the first, and llj per cent, for the second five years. The 
rate on nominal capital was, of course, lower in both cases, and 
this fact naturally leads to the vexed question of capitalisation. 

The subject is dealt with at length in the reports before us. 
The investigation has been undertaken with a twofold object : 
it is directed towards ascertaining about each combination first, 
what is the rate of profit earned on the money act ually invested 
in the industry, and secondly, how much* of the capital issued 
represents anticipated monopoly profits. The Bureau has not 
proceeded on the same lines in the two reports. Tlie capitalisa- 
tion of the Steel Corporation is compared with three estimates of 
“the actual value of [its] physical properties in "^1901.” The 
estimates have been arrived at in the following manner : ''first, 
by organisation history — that is, from liistorical study of the or- 
ganisation and investment of the constituent concerns at the time 
of their formation : second, by the market value of securities-- 
that is, by computation of the value of the jiroperties of those 
constituent concerns as reflected in the market value of their 
securities; third, by departments of business — that is, by a de- 
tailed estimate of tlie physical properties of the comjiany, by 
depaitments of its business.’* Now the first and third of these 
valuations are not satisfactory for either of the purposes which 
they are designed to fulfil, since they make no Ofppreciablc allow- 
ance for goodwill. Surely a capital issue may be said to repre- 
sent “actual investment** (in the ordinary sense of the term) if 
its par value merely covers all valuable considerations actually 
purchased. The goodwill of the firms bought out by a combina- 
tion is “value received” no less than their plant is. Some of it 
may have been obtained by the constituent firms at little or no 
expense to themselves, and may not, therefore, represent an 
investment on their part; but the combination, in purchasing it, 
does make an investment. Some allowance ought accordingly 
to be made for it when the combination's investment is to be 
contrasted with the combination's capitalisation , and this is what 
the BurediU set out to do : it w^ould be pointless (even if it were 
possible) to contrast the combination' $ capitalisation with the 
investments made by its constituent concerns before it came into 
existence. The best available valuation of the assets that were 
made over to the Corporation by the firms of which it is composed 
is, then, the aggregate market value of their securities averaged 
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over a period before the Corporation was organised. As its 
second estimate the Bureau gives the average for a period of 
twelve months. The result is to put the Corporation’s invest- 
ment at $793,000,000, as against $676,000,000 and $682,000,000 
yielded by the first and third methods respectively. This would 
make the excess of capitalisation over tlie value of assets 
$610,000,000 instead of $720,000,000 odd. These figures refer 
to the beginning of the ^rust’s career. Since 1901 a conservative 
financial policy has been pursued, with the result that in 1910 
capitalisation exceeded the value of tangible assets by only 
$281,000,000. The‘ blemishes in the Corporation’s financial 
record have been due to the intervention of banking, as opposed 
to industrial, interests. Mr. Morgan’s connection with the 
concern, first during its promotion and later in carrying through 
the notorious bond ('conversion plan, resulted in operations which 
compare unfavourably with tlie general trend of its jx)licy. 

The Bureau’s estimates arc not more satisfactory in ascer- 
taining the amount of cainlal which was issued against anticipated 
monopoly rev{‘nne. Jt is obvious that, unless all the earnings 
which {ux'rued as a resiiK of goodwill even to the constituent 
firms are to he regarded as mono];)oly profits, the difference be- 
tween the value of the (Corporation’s tangible property and its 
capitalisation does not represent the amount of the capital issued 
on the Bocurity of mono])oly profits. In a sense, of cjourse, all' 
such earnings are monopoly profits : tliey arise because every 
firm in every industry has fenced off for itself a part the 
market, has staked out a claim on which other firms cannot 
trespass; they may thus be said to result from the elimination of 
competition, and therefore from the existence of a limited 
monopoly. But it does not follow that they are “monopoly 
.revenue” in the ordinary sense of the terra* for they may be 
necessary to call fortli the services in return for which they are 
paid. Now^ the Bureau set out to investigate the combination 
with a view, ultimately, to deciding whether it ought to be dis- 
solved : for this purpose it would be irrelevant to inquire how 
much of the combination’s capital represented monopoly profit in 
the wide (and unusual) sejise in which it includes all earnings 
due to goodwill ; the important (piestion is this : How much was 
issued against the additional profits which were expected to 
accrue from combination? How much, in other words, repre- 
sented “merger value”? This question can best be answered 
by comparing once more the market value of the constituent 
concerns’ securities with the capitalisation of the trust. Many 
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of the constituent firms were coaibinations themselves, and the 
value of their securities was, no doubt, due in part to the merger 
value of their assets, and, perhaps, to the capitalisation of anti- 
cipated ‘'monopoly revenue*’ in the strict sense. If, therefore, 
the Bureau’s intention was to eliminnte from the Corporation’s 
assets all merger value or all monopoly profits, the market value 
of t]}e securities is not an adequate estimate ; but the Bureau’s 
evidence was intended to bear on the cjuestion, ought the Cor- 
poration to be split up into its constituent concerns? In answer- 
ing that question it is unnecessary to inquire liow much of the 
constituent concerns' earnings are due *to combination and 
monopoly ; it is only essential to investigate the merger value 
which arose from the amahjaniation of those concerns in the 
Corporation. It must, of course, be remembered that this merger 
value is not ne.(iessarily monopoly profit nor secured by illegiti- 
mate extortion from the consumer ; when its amount has been 
ascertained the causes from which it arises remain to be investi- 
gated before judgment can be passed on the trust. 

A first step in this direction has been made in the second 
I)art of the report. The cost of producing the chief raw materials 
and finished products of the steel industry has been ascertained, 
and an interesting comparison made between the figures for large 
and small companies. In so highly integrated an industry a 
^ diflicuUy naturally arises over the book profits, which are entered 
when goods are handed over from one subsidiary concern to 
another within the same industrial unit. These ‘’intermediate 
profits” have been, for the purpose of comparison, eliminated from 
the “cost of production.” The costs thus ascertained are con- 
siderably lower for large than for small companies : a ton of 
Bessemer pig-iron costs a large firm $11’93 to produce, while 
a small firm spends $14*21 on the process : the corresponding 
figures for large Bessemer billets are $17*56 and $21*69 respec- 
tively. The difference between the two groups of companies 
is due, in part, to the fact that in the figure for the smaller com- 
panies are included profits paid to other concerns for services 
which in large companies are performed by the firm for itself : 
the large firm, for instance, supplies itself with ore, while the 
small firm has to buy its raw material on the market, — often 
from a larger competitor. On the other hand, “transportation 
profits ” have not been eliminated from the figure quoted for large 
companies, though the Steel Corporation controls a railway 
system. The evidence, then, shows that while the advantage 
of large firms is, in part, due to the economies of large-scale 
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production, part of it’ is to be explained on the ground that the 
large companies (notably, the Steel Corporation) possess reserves 
of ore, and control transportation facilities, which they use to 
extort profit from their smaller rivals,— -thus raising the latter’s 
cost of production. The comparative importance of these factors 
cannot be determined from the data published in the report. 

The Bureau has not adopted any simple or uniform method in 
investigating the capitalisation of the Tobacco Trust. Good- 
will is, in this case, so obviously important a factor tliat a 
valuation of physical assets would have been useless as a test of 
‘‘actual investment.”* Data as to the value of shares in the con- 
stituent concerns were not forthcoming ; nor apparently were 
figures as to their earnings — capitalisation of wdiich w^ould have 
been another^good method of arriving at the value of their assets. 
The Bureau has accordingly taken each important purchase in 
turn and has used such information as is available in each case to 
determine, more or less arbitrarily, the “value received.’^ The 
figure thus obtained cannot be accepted as an accurate measure of 
true investment, nor the amount by which it falls short of the 
capital issued as a precise estimate of the capitalisation of the 
profits that were antici[)ated from combination. The Bureau 
has, however, demonstrated fairly conclusively that a consider- 
able part of the combination’s capital was issued against merger 
value. We will take as an example one instance out of many 
in which such issues occurred. When the (\)iitinental took over 
the plug business of the old American Company— the two 
concerns were substantially under the same cojitrol — it issued 
securities to the amount of $18,500,000 par value against the 
goodwill of the business : this was six times the value of the 
tangible assets received ; at the same time the American WTote 
. nothing off its books on account of the intangible assets handed 
over, though, as is observed in the report, “obviously no increase 
in the n^al good-will could result from the mere transfer of the 
business from one concern to another.” T^hc use w^hich the 
combination made of the reduction in the internal-revenue tax 
suggests that the dividends on some, at any rate, of this “water 
were obtained by an auti-social exercise of monopoly power. 
The combination did not, like the Steel Trust, pursue a conserva- 
tive policy in writing off goodwill. 

So far, then, as concerns the features with which these reports 
deal, the contrast between the two concerns could hardly be more 
complete. In the period covered by the investigation the tobacco 
combine (that is to say, the small ring of financiers who control 
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it) acquired a practical monopoly of the trade in which it engaged ; 
it steadily eliminated competition ; its capital was always heavily* 
watered ; its profits were enormous ; it used its pow'er to keep 
prices above their normal level. The Steel Corporation, on the 
other hand, though it occupied a predominant position in the in- 
dustry, actually controlled only about half the total output of 
the class of goods which it turns out ; the output of its competitors 
grew faster than its owm ; though its capital contained much 
water at the outset, it managed, by conservative finance, to reduce 
the excess of capital over the value of its physical assets to a 
figure which is not an unreasonable estirfiate of the value of 
goodwill ; its profits on actual investment were comparatively 
moderate. 

G. P. Shove 

« 

National Monetary Commission o/ the United States. 

It is announced that the paper-covered documents (over forty 
in number) which have been issued by this Commission are to 
be published in twenty-four doth-boimd volumes. They will be 
sold in sets at $45. 

Statistique dcs Grdves el Lock-out en Belgique, 1906-1910. 
(Bruxelles ; Office du Travail. 1911. Pp. Ixiii-f 346. Pr. 3.) 

This is the third quinquennial volume, in which the statistics 
of strikes and lock-outs, published monthly in the Revue du 
Travail, are collected and summarised. 

Report on Trade Unions in 1908-1910, with Comparative Statistics 
jor 1901-1910. [Cd. 6109.] 1912. Price Is. 

This, like iwevious reports of the series, contains a general 
report covering the last ten years and detailed figures for the last 
five or ten years, according to the information given. The farmer 
has two sections, as before, dealing with all Trade Unions and 
with the Hundred Principal Unions respectively. The latter in 
1910 included 1,459,687 members out of 2,435,704, or Just under 
60 per cent., a rather lower percentage than in 1907. The 
detailed figures give the membership of every Union, Federation 
of Unions, and Trade Council between 1906 and 1910, and full 
details of income, expenditure and benefits of the hundred prin- 
cipal Unions between 1901 and 1910. One important new 
feature consists in the special returns made for 1908 of the 
payment of unemployed, sick, and accident benefit, from Unions 
containing over 99 per cent, of the total membership. 
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The years 1908-10, with which this report more particularly 
deals, experienced a period of exceptionally bad trade, followed 
by a partial recovery. So far as membership is concerned, how- 
ever, its effects were largely offset by the continuance of that 
general progress of Trade Unionism which since 1895 has been 
more or less independent of fluctuations of employment. The 
only important exceptions are the Building Trades, for the Unions 
of which numbers have declined enormously since 1900, whilst the 
Mining and Textile Unions have made a huge advance since 
1898. 

The total membership was 2,419,806 in 1907, fell by 36,572 
in 1908, and by 20,794 more in 1909, but reached 2,435,704 in 
1910. This increase on 1907 was rather more than accounted 
for by female members, whoso numbers rose from 204,526 in 
1907 to 221,21^3 in 1910. The chief increases wore for miners 
(26,976), textile operatives (21,668), the printing group (5,718),* 
transport workers other than railway servants (16,032), employees 
of Public Authorities (8,214), and shop assistants (10,195). The 
membership in Building Trades fell from 191,908 to 155,923, in 
the Woodworking Trades from 44,888 to 38,836, and in the 
jihemical, glass, and pottery industries from 18,522 to 15,988. 
Special reasons probably explain the decline of 22,000 in the 
number of railway servants. In the Metal, Engineering, and 
Shipbuilding Trades three of the mains groups show a slight 
decline, and one (iron and steel) a small increase. Some of the 
smaller metal trades, however, such as tinplate working, cutlery, 
and lock-making, show rather heavy losses, and the ** Other MetaU’ 
group declined by 4,625 (14‘3 per cent.) on 1907 and by 8,313 
on 1901. The detailed tables for difierent trades are interesting, 
but the summary table of increases or decreases between 1907 
and 1910 might have been improved by giving the numbers in 
each group for both years. 

In the number of separate Unions the decrease of previous 
years continued, but the change has been mainly brought about 
by the amalgamation either with one another or with larger 
bodies of small Unions, whose separate existence is often a cause 
rather of weakness than of strength to Trade Unionism. Indeed, 
a special attempt has been made to produce this good result. 
“Efforts have been made during recent years by a Joint Board, 
not only to bring about the amalgamation of existing Trade 
Unions, but to discourage the formation of new ones in trades 
where Unions already exist. In cases where such Unions have 
already been formed, they have failed to obtain recognition either 
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by the General Federation of Trade Unions or by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress” (p. xxii.). 

Income and expenditure in the Hundred Principal Unions 
were largely affected by the very large increase in membership 
in 1906 and 1907, of which the full benefit in income was not 
obtained till 1908, and by the very severe depression of trade 
<1908-9) and prevalence of industrial disputes (1908 and 
1910). Therefore, the total income (2,497,428 in 1907) rose to 
£2,746,094 (1908), fell to .£2,663,619 (1909), and partially re- 
covered to £2,691,277 (1910). Per head it was 34s. 2d., 38s. 2Jd., 
35s. llfd., and 36s. lOJd. respectively. There was an enormous 
increase in expenditure, from £2,055,991 (28s. l^d. per 
head) in 1907 to £3,210,530 in 1908 (44s. 8d. per head). In 1909 
and 1910 it was between £2,000,000 and £2,700,000, or 
rather under 38s. and 36s. per head respective!}* The result 
'was a not decrease of £520,000 in the funds of these Unions. 
Working expenses and sick and accident benefit only showed a 
slight increase per head in 1908-10 over previous years. Super- 
annuation benefit, with a larger proportion of members becoming 
eligible for it, continued to show the steady increase of previous 
years. It is also more directly influenced than is sick benefit 
'by the state of employment. On the other hand, dispute benefit 
averaged 5.s. 2Jd. per head for these three years, or nearly double 
the average for the decade. 

Unemployment benefit in the Principal Unions can now be 
compared with that paid by nearly all Unions in 1906 and 1908. 
For the former, the amounts were £1,004,685, .£944,802, and 
£695,774, or 13.?. Uld., 13?. dd., and 9.?. 6ld. per head in 1908, 
1909, and 1910. Only once during the decade had so high a 
per capita expenditure been reached, namely, in 1904 (10?. lljd. 
per head). For all Unions the amount in 1908 was ,£1,257,913 
(10?. 7|d. per head), and in 1906, £516,900. The smaller figure 
per head is due to the fact that a much greater proportion of 
members were eligible for unemployed benefit in the Hundred 
Principal Unions. The high figures for 1908-10 are the more 
remarkable when wc remember that in the decade 1901-10, taken 
as a whole, employment was less good than usual. Other features 
of interest are the figures of the number of members eligible for 
unemployed, and sick and accident, benefit, and the duration, 
and weekly rates of payment to which they are entitled. Tables 
of the monthly unemployment percentages for the last ten years 
would improve this excellent piece of work. 


N. B. Dbablb > 
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Report on Industrial and Agricultural Co-operative Societies in 
the United Kingdom. [Cd. 6045.] 1912. Pp. 273. Price 
1$. 8d. 

This report marks a very great advance on the earlier one ol 
1901. The report itself, apart from the charts and tables, is 
some fifty pages in length. Not only is every section of co- 
operative effort described and explained with great clearness, but 
also the divisions are logical. Agricultural societies are usefully 
distinguished as Purchase and Sale societies on the one hand, and 
Productive societies on the other. The stores and their connections 
are grouped together as associations of consumers, and the workers’ 
productive societies, a unique form of co-operative effort, are kept 
quite distinct. As the result of this last distinction, the percentages 
relating to tl«e control exercised by the co-partnership employees 
on the committees of management are of real value. • 

Turning now to the contents of the report, we find uninter- 
rupted progress in almost every direction. The total member- 
ship of all co-operative societies has increased from over IJ 
millions in 1895 to over 2^- millions in 1909. The co-operative 
stores supply, of course, by far the biggest portion. The most 
^notable feature in their record is the increase of output by the 
prod\*ctive departments of the retail stores and the two whole- 
sales. Although but few' of the stores practise j>rofit -sharing 
with their employees, yet the position of the latter, both as to 
hours and wages, has in recent years been the object of spc^cial 
attention by the Co-operative Union ; and the statistics compiled 
from the returns made to the Amalgamated Union of Co-operativ^j 
Employees indicate that the stores are good employers. Agri- 
cultural co-operation, which in England was a me)*e experiment 
in 1899, is now an established success. Dairying societies pre- 
dominate in Ireland, trading societies in Great Britain. Figures 
are given of the sales of “agricultural, trading, “ and other societies, 
but the reader should note that these sales are mainly on account 
of the purchase of agricultural requirements by associated 
farmers. Co-operative sale, in the sense of the co-operative 
marketing of raw agricultural produce, is still in its infancy. 

The two newest departments of co-operation are the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Co-operative Societies, and the Tenants’ 
Co-partnership Societies. The former have found their field of 
action in assisting to carry out the Small Holdings Acts of 1907, 8, 
and they have received substantial assistance from the Board of 
Agriculture in the matter of grants for purposes of organisation. 
The latter constitutes the Garden City movement which has been 
No* 86.— TOL. XXII. z 
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m brilliantly pioneered by Messrs. Henry Vivian and Aneurin 
Williams. . * 

Some appendices at the end of the report supply valuable 
information with regard to propagandist associations, specimen 
rules of societies, specimen balance sheets, and co-operative 
literature in this and other countries. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the very best thanks of all 
co-operative students are due to Mr. G. S. Barnes, under whose 
signature this report is presented to the Secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 


C. R. Fay 


Report of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into the jUarning^s and 
^ Hours of Labour of Workpeople of the United Kingdom, 
VIL— Railway Service in 1907. [Cd. 6053.] 1912. Price 
2^. 3d. 

The seventh volume of the Board of Trade Earnings and 
Hours Inquiry dealing with conditions in the railway service 
during 1907 loses much of its value through being five years 
out of date. In the intervening years Mr. Lloyd George’s Con- 
ciliation Scheme has been in force, and though it was found to 
be dilatory and cumbersome, and has eventually been modified in 
certain essentials, it undoubtedly did something to improve the 
conditions of service. The Board of Trade return does not, there- 
fore, give a true picture of the railwayrnen’s work to-day, or even 
of the conditions prevailing before the strike of August, 1911. 
But though it would already have been out of date, the Report 
would have been exceedingly helpful as a guide to public opinion 
'during the troubles of last year, when the only data on which a 
judgment could be founded were those put forward by one or other 
party to the dispute. It is exceedingly to be deplored that owing 
to delay in publication, the time, trouble, and money spent on 
investigations such as that under review should be almost entirely 
wasted as a means of instructing public opinion. If the Earnings 
and Hours Inquiry of 1906 was planned on too large a scale 
ter the resources of the department concerned, the Board would 
have been better advised to split the work up and report on 
on^ industry before it began on the next. This question of the 
publication of statistics is a serious one, for if results only appear, 
long after they have ceased to have any general interest, em- 
ployers will naturally feel a disinclination to go to the trouble 
of getting out the information asked for in such elaborate inquiry 
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forms as those circulated in 1907 ki connection with the Wages 
Inquiry and the Census of Production. 

As regards the present report, perhaps the most interesting 
feature is that it corroborates in almost every detail the results 
of the census taken by the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants in 1907, a report of which was published in February, 
1908. According to the figures of the official report — which 
was very largely compiled in the Railway Clearing House — the 
Trade Union report slightly overstates the average rate of pay 
for men in the country as a whole, but tliat is probably accounted 
for by the fact that -the latter, which only concerns 250,000 men 
as against 350,000 in the former, is chiefly deficient as regards 
the country districts, as to which the Trade Union branch secre- 
taries had vgry little information. The A.S.R.S. report is probably 
the only example of so comprehensive an inquiry into the con- 
ditions of a great national industry made by a IVado Union ; but 
the coincidence of the two sets of results clearly shows that it is 
possible to get accurate statistical data from such a source. 

For the statistician and economist the present report is a 
most valuable source of information. Thanks to the concentra- 
tion of railways into a few liands, th(‘ inquiry embraces practically 
evi^y railway worker in tlie countiy ; ihe results are presented 
so as to bring out dilTorences of earnings in various parts of the 
country as well as differences between large and small towns ; 
in every case rates of pay for a normal week are distinguished 
from the actual earnings, which include overtime, Sunday pay, 
bonuses, &e. ; while as regards both sets of figures, the numbers 
are analysed in shilling wage groups, so that ihe distribution of 
wages is shown at a glance. In the detailed tables the distribu- 
tion is shown by medians and quartiles. The only fault that can 
be found with the report on its technical side is that no comparison 
is made with the 18SG results. Such a comparison would have 
been exceedingly valuable and instructive, for the railway returns 
are probably more comprehensive and exact than any in the 
series of wage reports. The reasons for not doing so seem quite 
inadequate. In the first place, th.e reporter states that the grades 
covered are different, and in particular “the returns for 1886 and 
1891 included a large group of men employed in construction works 
who are excluded from the 1907 returns.” The Department, 
however, has the figures for these construction works,, but has 
chosen to put them in Vol. VI. among Metal Engineering and 
Shipbuilding trades. Surely it would have been possible and quite 
legitimate to take the returns of railway construction works and 

z 2 
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add them to the present figures for the puipose of comparison ! 
Again, we are told that “ where separate figiircis are given for speci- 
fied grades, the composition of grades called by the same name in 
the returns furnished for 1886, 1891, and 1907 is not in all eases 
identical : for instance, the men dealt with separately in the 
present returns as porter signalmen and ]x;rter shunters were in 
1886 and 1891 included with porters.” But, again, this is surely 
only an excuse. The number of grades in whicli such changes 
have occurred is very small, and the difficulty could certainly have 
been got over by grouping grades and giving comparative figures 
for the locomotive department, traffic de{.Hirtment, permanent 
way department, &c. Lastly, “while the 1907 returns gave the 
numbers paid at each different rate, the 1886 and 1891 Returns 
were confined to stating the numbers paid at rates falling within 
certain specified limits, mainly within five-shilling groups.” But 
the former reports also gave averages which it should be possible 
to compare with some of the present figures, and in any (‘use 
comparison of the medians could have been made with safety, 
for the distribution in the critical groups is shown in the present 
report to be remarkably even. The Board, however, seem to have 
been limited in their discretion by the railway companies, who, as 
has already been mentioned, took a large share in compiling the 
figures and presented them in such a way as to prevent any 
comparison of the wages on different railway systems. 

But though the return would have been much more valuable 
if it had been issued two or three years ago and had made a 
comparison with the figures for 1886 and 1891, it is nevertheless 
a document to be commended to the careful study of economists 
as model of the way in which wagt* statistics should be 
presented. 

W. T. Layton 

Reports of the Standing Corninittee on Boy Labour in the Post 
Office. [First Report. 1911. Cd. 5501, iJJd. Second 
Report. 1912. Cd. 5755. 2id.] 

This small committee is doing exceedingly useful work, of 
a kind which must be of interest to the economist. The Post 
'Office employs, or did employ, nearly 16,000 boys, a large propor- 
tion pf whom it did not absorb into adult employment. The 
questions to be answered by the Committee are : (1) How may 
the number of boy messengers be reduced by the substitution of 
other kinds of labour, by greater use of appliances, and by 
economy of numbers through better organisation, wffiich will 
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ensure that all are fully employed? (2) How may number 
absorbed into the Post OfSce and other Government departments 
be increased ? (3) How' may opportunities of satisfactory outside 
qm ploy merit be increased? 

Already the number of messengers has been reduced from 
15,790 on March 31st, 1910, to 14,506 on September 30th, 1911. 
The number of messengers who obtained permanent situations 
in the Post Office was 1 ,615. In their first report the Committee 
estimated that about 1 ,900 boys could be provided for each year. 
Owing chi(?fly to the transference of the telephone system to the 
State, the number of those who can be absorbed is now estimated 
at about 2,350 per year. To this number may be added 160 boys 
who will find eiuployment as telegraphists, &c. , in the Royal Navy 
and the Rojial Engineers. The (’ommittee are negotiating with 
the War Office regarding the .s])ecial offer of a number of placeg 
in the Army Service Corps and the Royal Army Medical Corjis 
to messengers, with a. view" to their lat(‘r re-appointment in the 
Post Office. As the Committee point out, the success of the 
ultimate selieme really de]:>ends on the employment of the right 
proportion of boys at (he various ages. Whereas at the beginning 
• of 1911. there wen* 6,031 boys under 15, and 6,120 between 
15 and 16, (he numbers at higher ages weie much smalhjr. The 
ultimate distribution of boys will be much more even c.(j,, over 
3,700 under 15^ and more than 2,000 over 18J. 

Jt is hoped to imf)r()Vve the boys’ chances of obtaining outside 
employment by means of continuation classes. There are diffi- 
culties in the way of attendance, wdiich, however, are being more 
or less overcome, and a system of compulsory classes is being 
gradually introduced. At present attendance is obligatory on 
boys engaged in offices employing more than 50 boys. Of 8,237 
•boys at such offices, 6,405 arc enrolled in special classes, the 
balance consisting mainly of boys over IGJ years of age, who may 
attend voluntarily. The classes -are held either at the Post 
Offices or at the Evening Schools of Local Education Authorities. 

The second report shows that distinct improvement has been 
made since the issue of the first report, and it seems probable 
that the evil of the “blind alley” in the Post Office will be 
minimised before very long. 

Arthur Greenwood 


Report by the Connnittre on Irish Finance. fCd. 6.153.] 1912. 

Price S^d. 

To be reviewed. 
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Mem>orq>nda prepared from information in the possession of the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade relating to the 
text and operation of certain Laws in the British Dominions 
and Foreign Countries affecting Strikes and Lock-outs, with 
especial reference to Public Utility Sendees. [Cd. 608L] 
1912. Price Is. 5d. 

A VEBY useful collection of material, which will be the subject 
of a note in a future number of the Journal. 


Obitvary. -pREDEHTC Seeboiim ( 1833-*191 2). 

In Seebohin England has lost one of her most original and 
efficient thinkers. He Jiad the merits as well as tire defects of 
Rr self-taught inan. His mind did not move along the grooves 
marked out by tradition and authority ; without being in the least 
prone to take up the critical or sceptical attitude for the sake 
of effect, he shaped his course entirely in pursuance of his own 
lines of inquiry, without paying much attention to what had been 
done or was being done by others. Sometimes the result might 
prove to be a paj*adox, sometimes the investigator stumbled 
against difficulties which might have been avoided througli more 
complete training, but often now ideas were started and the 
subi^ct of investigation was illumined in a startling manner. In 
order to estimate the value and the shortcomings of Seebohm’s 
work, we must recollect, to begin with, what he found in the 
field of social history when he began to explore it. Medueval 
constitutional history liad been treated with remarkable success 
by Stubbs : not only the growth of Parliament, but the intimate 
connection between local self-government and the formation of a 
powerful central authority, had been studied with thoroughness 
and great learning. Freeman and (Ireene had described witli 
vivid imagination the general life of the people in the sense of 
an organic development proceeding from the free Germanic 
democracy sketched by Tacitus. A third predominant influence 
was supplied by Sir H. Maine as regards law ; his lucid exix)sition 
of judicial ideas embodied in varying surroundings had impressed 
his readers with a sense of the relative character of legal notions ; 
among other things, individual property in land was supposed to 
be evolved out of a state of primitive communism. On a lower 
level, Thorold Eogers had thrust on the public a mass of economic 
facts and figures, loosely held together by the view that free trade 
and free contract have not increased the prosperity of the working 
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people, and that modern civilisation appears at a disadvantage 
when compared with the rule of mediaeval custom. 

Seebohm came primarily into conflict with this presenta- 
tion of economic development. In attempting to trace the 
landmarks of English husbandry in connection with population 
and wages (Fortnightly Review, 1870 ff.), he was led to dissent 
from Thorold Rogers. As a convinced Free Trader and indi- 
vidualistic Ijiberal, he distrusted Rogers’s appeals to a mediaeval 
golden age, and when he came to examine the actual 
evidence he became aware that the roots of English economic 
history had not been discovered yet. His life and activity 
in Hitchin, the market centre of an agricultural district, and 
his great capacity for visualising economic generalities, enabled 
him to bring into the field of inquiry a number of concrete 
observations Sn the processes of rural life. The open-field system 
was revealed to Seebohm ’s countrymen by his book on tha 
English village community more than by any other work, and 
the three fields of Hitchin manor became the classical instance 
appealed to in discussions on holdings, compulsory rotation of 
crops, common pasture, the use of the waste, &:c. Seebohm’s 
analysis proceedtul from the known to the unknown, and the nine- 
•teenth-century banker became thoroughly familiar with the details 
of the H\mdred Rolls, of Domesday, of Anglo-Saxon charters, 
and of Roman agricultural treatises. 

Seebohm was not the earliest pioneer in this domain of inquiry ; 
Olufsen, Hansen, and Meitzen had made the study of agrarian 
archa'ology fruitful in Germany before him, and Nasse had suo 
ceeded in calling attention to some of their results in his brilliant 
Bonn oration of 1869. But to English readers the subject was pre- 
sented l)y Seebohm in a masterly way. His manner of collect- 
ing evidence was not entirely free from objections. He looked 
'keenly for the facts suited to his argument, and often succeeded 
in presenting disregarded points in an entirely new and striking 
light. 1 should like to quote as an instance the way he put 
together the notice on the outfit, of the gebtir in the Rectitudines 
wdth the description of the services of the Glastonbury villains, 
or his explanation of the passages of the Welsh laws on coaration. 
But he was sometimes colour-blind in regard to the sides of the 
subject which did not fit his theories ; the treatment of the term 
“ceorl” in Anglo-Saxon documents may serve as an example., 
If I may be allowed a comparison, he resembled a brilliant chess- 
player, fertile in expedients and concentrating his attention on 
his own attack, but not careful to guard his position against the 
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counter-attacks of adversaries. Those who practise the noble 
art of chess know that some of the prettiest games have been pro- 
duced by players of this kind. The drawback of such a method 
as regards problems of learning consists, however, in the fact 
that discussions are not pushed to an artificial close, and an 
adversary worsted for a time may reappear in full armour at 
unexpected moments. 

Seebohm brought into the field against Thorold Rogers, not 
only a more scientific method and a wider knowledge of materials, 
•but a connected scheme of social evolution, ranging from slavery 
through the servile drudgery of mediaeval villains to the free 
contract of modern civilisation. In tracing this onward course 
of development he collided, not only with Thorold Rogers, but 
with the Germanistic school represented by Freeman, Greene, 
and Stubbs. He regarded the “masterful inde^ndence” of 
.Teutonic freedom, and the institutional importance of the demo- 
cratic township, as romantic conceptions not supported by evi- 
dence, and improbable from the outset as carrying our modern 
aspirations into a primitive world. In spite of the conspicuous 
miscarriage of Coote's attempt to deduce English civilisation from 
Roman antecedents, he maintained that German barbarism had 
merely to supply materials for institutions which had been 
created by Rome. The Roman villa became for him the standard 
honeycomb composed of hexagonal cells reproduced by working 
men of different ages in the same ever-recurring shape until the 
farm system and free contract destroyed the regularity of the 
arrangement. In conformity with Maine, he underlined this com- 
munal bond of the mediaeval village, but he traced the origin of the 
communal bond, not to tribal freedom, but to manorial servitude. 
It seemed to him that free men are naturally inclined towards 
individual acquisition, disposition, and alienation of property; 
while, the slave and the serf lack personality, and therefore 
are subjected to communalism. 

It is interesting to note that Seebohm’s ideas, although sug- 
gested by his personal studies and circumstances, coincided in a 
remarkable way with similar constructions of Fustel de Coulanges, 
Knapp, and others; this shows, of course, that they formed part 
of a general reaction against Germanistic conceptions of a 
romantic type. But, like all reactions, this literary movement 
was bound to spend itself after a time, and to leave only part of 
its results to posterity as a permanent gain. I need not trace 
the stages by which some of Seebohm’s positions were modified 
and others controverted. It is important, however, to point out 
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briefly in what direction 3 uch a transformation became lu^cessarv , 
While it is admitted that Koman influence had an imjiortaut 
bearing on the formation of the mcdiaoval rural economy and class 
system, yet the elements brought in by the tribal life of Celts 
and Teutons cannot be disregarded, and the evolution of 
land tenure has to be connected somehow with the evolu- 
tion of tribal ideas and tribal institutions. We need not 
call the latter democratic in our or in the Greek sense, but tribal 
warriors are free men, and there is no reason for denying to the 
German invaders of Britain the same sort of rude independence 
as may be observed among the Abor or the Berber tribesmen of 
our time. 

Seebohm felt the strength of such considerations, and turned 
his attention^ to the study of tribal custom in Wales and in 
Teutonic countries. In his book on the Tribal System in Wales 
he brought forward and utilised for the first time tlie exceedingly* 
valuable material of the Welsh fourteenth -century surveys, and 
though this work did not achieve the same |X)puIar success as 
the English Village Community, it has been a most important 
contribution to our understanding of tribal institutions in general, 
and especially of the growth of agnatic kindreds. Further study 
*on similar lines is certainly promising. Seebohm’s own attempts 
at constructive inference from this material were somewdial 
impaired by the tendency to give one-sided prominence to the per- 
sonal authority of f>atriarchs, and to the rise of a class of serfs, 
while the decisive fact of the tribal arrangement appears to bc 
the derivation of political and economic rights from the union 
between free kinsmen. Another drawback of the Welsh studies 
lay in the uncritical use of ecclesiastical documents of a, very 
doubtful character. The book on tribal custbm in Anglo-Saxon, 
although containing many interesting observations, stands alto- 
gether on a lower level of excellence, and does not present much 
that is new to students of Germanic antiquities. 

Towards the close of his life Heebohm was working with 
remarkable vigour and freshness of mind on problems of metrology 
in the widest sense of the term. He analysed the connections 
between superficial measures all over the domain of what may be 
called Mediterranean culture. Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, Italy, 
Celtic lands, Scythian plains, the cultural centres of ancient 
Germany and ancient Britain, yielded a profuse harvest of data 
which it required the piercing eye and the sure hand of an in- 
vestigator like Seebohm to sift and to co-ordinate on rational 
lines. 1 have often liad the privilege to listen to Seebohm ’s 
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exposition of his views on this subject, and my impression was 
that he had succeeded in solving a number of puzzling problems 
and tracing most unexpected and interesting connections between 
agrarian standards. Several chapters of the coming book had 
already been written, and it is to be hoped that the public at 
large may soon get access to this invaluable store of knowledge. 

It is a pity that one can say so little in trying to sum up a 
great thinker’s w'ork. The best memoir of such a man is, after 
all, in his own books, and to these, fortunately, we are still able 
to turn. 

Paul Vinooradoku 


NrcHOLAS Paine Oilman. ,, 

, We regret to recoi'd the death of Profos.sor N. P. Gilman on 
‘January 23rd, 1912. After graduating at Harvard Divinity 
School in 1871, Nicholas Paine Gilman at once entered the 
Unitarian ministry, and occupied a pa.storate in New England. 
It was not long, however, before he became engaged in literary 
and academic work, of the kind wdth v\hich he was to be mainly 
occupied throughout his life, through hi.s appointment to the chair 
of English Literature in Antioch College, Ohio. In 1884 he 
became assistant editor of the Vnitariiin Review ; from 1888 to 
1896 he was editor of the Literary World of Bo.ston, and from 
1892 to 1900 managing editor of The New World, a quarterly 
review intended to be “ hospitable to jirogressi ve scientific thought 
in religion, theology, and ethics considered in relation to religion.” 
Tn 1895 Professor Gilman was appointed to the chair of sociology 
and ethics in the Meadville Theological School , and occupied it up 
to the time of his death. 

Professor Gilman's well-known works on the relations of em-- 
ployers and employees (Profit-sharing between Employer and 
Employee: a Study in the Evolution o/ the Wages System, 1889 ; 
A Dividend to Labour: a Study of Employers’ Welfare Institu- 
tions, 1899; Methods of Industrial Peace, 1904) have taken as an 
established position in the literature of this subject in England 
as they have in the United States. But perhaps the main part 
of the activity and conviction and clearness of thought which he 
devoted to the social and moral progress of the community is 
embodied in the innumerable reviews, addresses, and articles 
which he contributed to the periodical literature of his own 
country. 
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Wb regret to announce the death, on May 23rd, 1912, of Mr. 
Thomas Kirkup, M.A., LL.D., the author of An Inquiry into 
Socialism, History of Socialism, A Primer of Socialism, and other 
works on economic subjects. Mr. Kirkup, who was born in 1844, 
was originally a pupil teacher in the village school at Kirk- 
Yetholm. He proceeded thence to Edinburgh University, and 
studied later at several foreign universities. 


Current Topics 

At the date of publication of the last number of the Economic 
Journal the coal strike of 1912 had lately commenced : at the 
time of going to press with this number the last negotiations for 
fixing district under the Act are nearly complete. In 

the September number, therefore, it will be [Kissible to review 
the history of the crisis as a whole, and an attempt will be made 
to present an account of the main facts in a form which may 
possibly be useful for purposes of fiiUire reference. In the mean- 
time, it will not be worth while to recall points of detail, and we 
w[\] content ourselves with a few general comments upon what 
has been, perhaps, one of the most startling episodes of recent 
economic history. We greatly regret that on such an occasion 
illness should have deprived us of Uk' services of our regular labour 
corresiX)ndent. 

In spite of some attempts at sensationalism on the pari of 
newspapers, not one of the least astonishing features of the 
episode was the comparatively small amount of general distress 
and dislocation which it occasioned. If, when the strike began, it 
had been supposed that it would last some six or seven weeks, 
we should all have regarded it in anticipation as a national 
calamity of the first order. In the event, there was, of course, 
much loSvS, distress, and inconvenience— to an acute degree in 
some four or five districts ; but matters were never desperate, and 
the vast^mass of the {xipulation of the country fnirsued tlieir daily 
tasks exactly as usual. ^ 

The volume of exports during Marcli aud Ajudl (if we exclude 
coal itself) was actually increased. The Board of Trade index for 
unemployment rose sharply from 2*8 per cent, at the end of 
February to 11*3 per cent, at the end of March, when matters 
were at their worst (falling to 3*6 per cent, by the 6nd of April) ; 
but the figures were not sensational if we compare them with 
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those whicJi have persisted for mnch longer periods at times of 
industrial depression -during the first four months of 1909, for 
example, the percentage of unemployment never fell so low as 8 
per cent., and the average unemployment over the two months 
March and April in 1909 was more serious than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1912. The figures for j>auperism in March 
(one day in the second week) w(u*e actually low^er than in 
February, 19J2, or in March, 1911 : and in April (one day in the 
second week) they were only 13 per 10,000 of population higher 
than in the preceding year, a considerable )>art of the increase 
being due to the districts of Stockton-r/n-Tees, Birmingham, 
Wigan, and North Staffordshire. In fact, com})aratively few 
districts and comparatively few industries were arutrly affected. 
The pottery trade in North Staffordshire was tfie first to be 
touched, and by the third week of March work was almost at a 
standstill. In the pig-iron industry iwo-thirds of the bias! 
furnaces were stopped by the seconrl week of the strike, and at 
the end of March only 13 per cent, were still working. 'The 
‘manufacture of iron, steel, hricks, and glass was affected not to 
so greal< an extent; but, nevertheless, seriously, (hi the other 
hand, u}) to th(' end of March the textile trades were but slightly 
touched, and in some districts of Lancashire employment was 
improviiKj u[> lo March 23rd. In the building and shipbuilding 
industries ('mployment. w'as actually better on the last day of 
MarcJi tlian on the same date of the preceding year. 

('oinpai'ative ease with which the country as a whole 
passed through so unprecedented a situation was, no doubt , due 
in large measure to the ample warning of what might- b(‘ coming 
which the coalminers had given. Large stocks of coal had boon 
uc(*nmulate(l wherever it was possible, and these stocks were 
carefully husbanded from the outset. Except in the case of the 
railways, where great- public inconvenience was caused by a 
restriction of services which some good judges have held to have 
been excessive, there were few instances in which providers of 
‘^public utilities” reduced facilities to such an extent a.s to cause 
real trouble ; and many of them found themselves at the end of 
the strike with ample supplies still in hand. With regard to 
the use of coal for domestic purposes, the weather was, fortun- 
ately, such as to render economy in the use of it much less of a 
]>rivatioi) than might easily have been the case. 

BI'T if we turn from the immediate past to the future and 
])ay attention to what the coal strike might have been rather than 
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to what it was, there seems far more occasion for alarmed or 
anxious seutinient. Next time there will be no warning. The 
workers have learnt their strength, and some sections of them 
will not be slow to use it. It is now evident for the first lime 
that the degree of union within each section of the men lias 
reached such it point that they cati take full advantage of the 
intricacy and interconiK^ction of modern economic organisa- 
tion, and that a single section of them can ho])e to force the 
c.oiiimunity to terms by stopping the working of the whole 
macdiine. Problems, not altogether new to the econojiiist, of 
which statesmen and /Tlicials are now hurriedly asked for tlie 
solution, have come with startling rapidity— as is apt to he the 
(\ase into the sphere of practical politics. 


Wk have now to make up our minds what limitations of kind 
and degree ought to be placed upon the right to strike and upon 
the unfettered freedom of trade unions, iii those cases iu whicdi a 
({uarred between masters and men involves the whole community 
in its consequences,^ Fortunately, these cases are not nearly 
(;()-extensive with the whole of industry- the public utilities ol 
light, water and drainage, transport, th(' supply of power, find 
the supply of IVxjd fairly include them. Eecent experience 
seems to inak(‘. it pi’obabh* that restrictions upon the right to 
strike will lia\t‘ to he acx'ompanied by the State regulation of 
wages, hours, and otlier conditions of employment in the indus- 
tries affected, of a much more far-reaching kind than it has been 
orthodox hitherto to advocate. coal strike of 1912 proba!>ly 

marks the dei-ay and abandonment o£ the policy of lamer-ftitre 
in one more, department of State a(*tion, and a further advance 
in a dircH'iion which we may or may not choose to call Sociahslii'. 

Tuk strikti has served to bring the fact into prominence that 
it is a very partial view to regard such struggles as between 
Capital on the one hand and Labour on the other. They may 
be, in at least as great a degree, between the single section of 
thos(^ wIk> provide some commodity and the rest of the com- 
munity who consume it. Sir Hugh Bell endeavoured to demon- 
strate ill letters to The Times newspaper that a very moderate 
percentage increase to the wages bill would quickly ruin the mine- 
owners — an increase of 10 per cent, on the wages bill annihilating 

^ Attention may be called to the very useful volume of memoranda dealing with 
the experience of the colonies and foreign countries in this matter, which has been 
i iHued by the Board of Trade and whicli is referred to on p. 338 above. 
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profits. But he seemed to base his argument on the hypothesis 
that the price of coal is permanently fixed at the rather low level 
of 1911, It followed equally from his figures that a 10 per cent, 
increase of price would treble profits. We are also told that of 
the total output of coal an appreciable part is produced near the 
margin of profitableness. These are conditions which make it 
peculiarly easy to shift on to the consumer an increased cost of 
production which affects all coal-getting with approximate equality 
— even when due allowance is made for the circumstances of 
foreign trade. And if it is likely that no small part of the ultimate 
burden, which the new minima may involve, will fall on the 
community generally, it seems certain that the immediate loss 
was mainly borne by it. For it is widely recognised that the 
direct consequences of the strike to the owners%have not been 
serious. Coal is a commodity in which with the greatest ease a 
temporary rise of price can more than make up for a temporary 
fall of output. The Morning PoH has quoted the case of a 
collieiy which seems to have made a profit of nearly a quarter of a 
million by selling coal at inflated prices from a stack of 200,000 
tons behind the colliery ; and there were other cases of mines with 
large reserves of coal to sell. At no stage of the dispute did the 
Stock Exchange take a gloomy view of the value of colliery shares. 
Indeed, it seemed possible that the masters had little to lose even 
from a further prolongation of the strike. The difficulty, which 
the Government found in bringing it to an end, essentially lay 
in the fact that an immediate settlement was of so much more 
urgent importance to the country as a whole than to either of 
the parties to the dispute. 

It is a fundamental disadvantage of strikes — apart from their 
direct wastefulness—as a means for the improvement of the dis- 
tribution of woahh, that their effect will be mainly restricted to 
the well-organised trades, that these trades are likely to be 
amongst those which are already relatively well paid, and that 
the bench t which thus accrues to them may be at the expense, 
in some j)art, of workers in other industries who are, regarded 
impartially, more deserving. Apart from remote results, it was 
clear in this instance that important sections of the working 
classes w^ere suffering, in some cases severely, from events which 
could not possibly turn out to their advantage. Socialists were 
fully alive to this aspect of events, and the Labour Party were 
in difficulties throughout as to their right policy in circumstances 
in which it was singularly difficult to determine where the advan- 
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tage of the working classes, considered as a whole, really lay. 
For the first time the division was deeply drawn between them 
and the new Syndicalists who frankly adopt, sectional weapons, 
whether or not such policy coincides with class warfare, as a 
satisfactory instrument for the promotion of ultimate good. 

The term Syndicalist has sprung into common use in this 
country more quickly than the conception to which it properly 
corresponds. It seems likely, therefore, that it will be used for 
some time at least rather as a term of vulgar abuse than as a 
scientific description. • How many terms in historical succession 
have been thus applied ! In future to be known as a Socialist 
will be almost respectable. Those whose economic opinions we 
wish to characterise as outrageous, we shall now call Syndicalists. 
If we restrict the term Sijndicalisni to its original sense of a 
policy aiming at the ownership of the means of production in 
each trade by a union of the w^orkers in that trade, it seems doubt- 
ful how far more than a very small minority even amongst the 
men’s leaders have bec'u seriously influenced by any such ideas. 
If we take it in its secondary sense of the advocacy of ‘‘direct’' 

opposed to parliamentary action for the furtherance of the 
workers’ aims, and in particular of the “general” strike, its 
relevance to recent events is very incomplete ; for there was no 
“general ” strike, and no attempt at one. So far as the current 
use of the term in England has any clear meaning at all, it seems 
to have obtained a third derivative sense for any strike policy 
which aims at forcing the Government to intervene by making it 
a first object to cause acute injury to the community, the old- 
fashioned object of hitting the masters being relegated to a sub- 
sidiary place. The “irritation strike,” which has found some 
journalistic advocates in South Wales, is the nearest to original 
Syndicalism that we know in England. Yet even in this case it 
seems to be a primary object to force the hands of the Govern- 
ment. If in this country we are to use the term Syndicalism 
quite generally for any strike policy which primarily aims at 
forcing Government intervention, it has travelled very far from 
its Continental parent ; and endless misunderstandings are likely^ 
to arise as to the kind of ultimate intention which we intend to 
impute when we apply it. It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that the “conservative ” and “revolutionary ” cures for social dis- 
order, co-partnership and Syndicalism (in its original sen^e) 
respectively, are not altogether dissimilar, and agree in differing 
from Socialism, as regards the idea from which they set out, 
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namely, an association of interests between the workers and the 
management in each particular industry. Who knows but what 
the Syndicalist may contribute, after all, a useful and funda- 
mental idea to the store out of which Socialists, proletarians, those 
who love liberty, and those who think first of economic efficiency, 
are to evolve the social order of the future. 


Fresh proof of the widespread tendency to a rise in the cost 
of living is derived from Ihe course of Spanish prices. This 
evidence has been collected by Professor Fiancisco Bernis, of the 
X^niversity of Salamanca, in an essay entitled 11 Problema de las 
Subsistencias (printed by A. de Allende, at Begoila, in Bilbao, 
J911). A secondary title purports that the .special object of the 
inquiry is State action for the purpose of redncipg the cost of 
living in the interest (jf the less-favoured ckasses. One kind of 
State action is suggested by the limited range of the statistics 
adduced. If the inquiry had been conducted by a Government 
office, a greater rimnber of prices and more exact information as 
to the interest of the consumer in their variations might have 
been obtained, n'he author, however, has made the best use of 
his limiled data. He arranges the commodities about which he 
has been able by his unaided efforts to obtain adequate informa- 
tion in four grou[)s, namely', (X) wheat, potatoes, and bread; (‘i) 
rice, chick-peas, and kidney beans; (3) beef, mutton, pork, and 
ling ; (4) sugar, coffee, and salt. Having regard to the expenditure 
of the working classes, he assigns to these four groups the respec- 
tive weights 30, 30, '20, 10. .He thence calculates a series of 
index numbers referred to the year 1901 as base, from 1891 to 
1908 inclusive. We reproduce the latter })art of the series : 

1901. 1902. 1903. 1901. 190&. 1906. 1907. 1908. 

Weighted ... 100 101-5 102-3 1080 108-8 106-0 101-5 102-6 

Unweigl\ted ... 100 101-8 101-7 107-2 107-1 104-2 101-9 102-1 

A slightly different series of Spanish index numbers, constructed 
for the purtiose of comparison with foreign statistics, shows higher 
figures (as coinpai-ed with the above) for 1907 and 1908. Varia- 
tions of price with respect to flace, as well as time, are examined 
by Professor Bernis. Thus, for several commodities he finds 
that the prices are higher in the large towns and small villages 
of Spain than for populations of intermediate size. He is not 
One of those index-makers who— to reverse the adage— cannot 
see the trees for the wood. B,ather, the purpose of his essay 
leads him to inquire into the special circumstances of each com- 
modity. For instance, he finds that the price of wheat in Spain 
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as compared with other countries is sensibly raised by the system 
of Protection that prevails in Spain. He recommends the reduc- 
tion, but not the entire abolition, of that system. The sugges- 
tions which he makes as to the action of Government for the 
benefit of the less-favoured classes — the establishment of Con- 
sumers' and of Producers* Co-operation, the xmblication of prices 
and other information of the kind which is furnished by the 
Commissioner of Corporations in the United States — these and 
many other recommendations strike us as sagacious and suited to 
the condition of the country. The 'author seems to be adept in 
what Burke calls “the finest problem of legislation,” to determine 
what should be done by (lovernment for the people, and uhat 
people should be left to do for thfunselves. 

The rec*ent lock-out in the njetal industry in Bohemia (writes 
a correspondent) ended with a new agreement as to wages and 
hours, and in view of our own (V)al Mines (Minimum Wage) Act 
the details of the Bohemian settlement are interesting. 1^hf‘ 
normal working hours have been fixed at 54 per week. As for 
wages, the skilled workman will receive about 3;](l. an hour, but 
from July 1st, 1913, the scale will be from BJd. to 3ifd. an hour. 
In Prague an assistant foundry-man is to have 3^d. an hour, 
while in the country only 3.Jd. All overtime is to be paid for; 
HO is Sunday labour. The agreement is binding up to December 
31st, 1915, and after that renewable annually. 

TfiE Societc d' Keonomic PolitUjiie of Paris celebrated, on 
May 3()th, at the Sorbonne, the seventieth anniversary of its 
foundation and the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of its 
President, M. Frederic Passy, numerous foreign societies being 
repre.sented. 

At the Fifth Tuternaiional P’ongress of Matluuuaticians, to 
be held at ('ambridge from August 22nd to 28th, thei*e will be a 
section on Staiisiical, Economic, and Actuarial Maihrniatics, for 
which Professor Edgeworth and Professor Bowley are acting as 
introducers. For all information in regard to the Congress, 
application should be made to Professor E. W. Hobson, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The officers of the American Economic Association have re- 
cently presented their annual rej)ort for 1911 — the first since the 
inauguration of the American Economic Review last year. The 
number of members and subscribers has risen very rapidly from 
No. 86.— VOL. XXll. A A 
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1,030 in 1908 to the large total of 2,400 in 1911. The expense 
of the new journal, however, has made it necessary to raise the 
annual membership fee from $3 to $6, and to increase the life 
membership fee to $100. Professor Fetter, of Princetown 
University, has been elected President of the Association for 
1912. 

Professor W. Z. Btplby has been appointed Nathaniel 
Eopes Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University. 

Mr. C. E. Fay, Fellow of ChrisUs College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Gilbey University lecturer* on the History and 
Economics of Agriculture. 

The University of Cambridge have lately create# a University 
lectureship in Statistics, to which Mr. G. Udny Yule has been 
appointed. 

Appointments are about to be made at the present time to two 
English chairs of Econornics —at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where a professorship has been founded in memory 
of Sir David Dale, and at University College, Nottingham. 


Ebsearch studentships in economics are being offered by the 
London School of Economics, by Woodbrooke Settlement, 
Birmingham, and by Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 

The Economic Revieui, 

April, 1012. ^ Holdings and Land Banks. II. W. Wolff. 

Some Thoughts on Tariff Heform. J. H. Gubbins. In support 
of Tariff Reform, The Public Debt of India. D. A. Barker. 
An historical account of the principles on which the Governineni 
has acted from time t/O time in building up the debt. PubUc 
Opinion and War. Norman Whatley. With reference to Mr. 
Angell’s writings. Statistir.s and the Theory of Money. W. J. 
Ashle\. Professor Ashley ciiticises the “statistical verifica- 
tion “ of tlie Quantity Theory of Money, which Professor Irving 
Fisher has attcmptecl in his recent book, on the ground that the 
(Hjuation which the latter “verifies*’ is an identity, and that 
tile vorification proves nothing, therefore, as to the relation of 
cause and effect. 


The Statistical Journal. 

March, 1912. The Rate of Interest Since 1844. E. A. Macdonald. 
The Rate of Discount and the Price of Consols. T. T. Williams. 
Prices of Commodities in 1911. A. Sauerbeck. 

April, 1912. The Financial Systems of Germany. Percy Ashley. 
An admirably comprehensive account of the existing tax-systero. 
Some Researches Concerning the Factors of Mortality. Luoien 

. March. The Relation between Large Families^ Poverty, 
Irregularity of Fjurnings and Crowding. Stewart Johnson. 

May, 1912. On the Methods of Measuring Association between Two 
Attrilnites (64 pp.)* Udny Yule. An elaborate contribution 
of the utmost importance to the theory of Congelation. The 
Rate of Discount and the Price of Corisols. T. T. Williams. A 
reply to the discussion on Mr. Williams’ paper printed in March. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 

February, 1912. The Influence of Banking on International Rela- 
tions. Norman An cell. An interesting and important supple- 
ment to Mr. Angell’s The Great Illusion. His ideas received 
considerable support from the bankers present on the occasion 
of his reading this paper to the Institute. 

March, 1912. The Sorith Sea Bubble. MABERiiY Phillips. With 

numerous extracts and illustrations. 


A A 2 
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Banketfi" Magazine. 

March, 1912. Canada's Growth and the Need for Revision of its 
Bank Act. i\ W. Field. The Bank Act comes up for revision 
shortly. Second Gilbart Lecture. Sir John Packet. The proper 
use of the term “to discount “ (which of the two parties, when 
a bill changes hands, can be said to “discount ” it) is discussed, 
and several points connected with crossed cheques are dealt with. 
This issue contains a large number of the most important bank 
reports of the year. 

April, 1912. Progress of Banking in the United Kingdom during 
1911, III .- Balance Sheets. Savings Bank Statistics, II. A. H. 
GiiiSON. Mr. Gibson endeavours to establish the empirical law 
that “the number of depositors possessing a certain balance is 
])roportional to the reinprocal of that balance.” This article is 
(continued in the May number. 

AIay, 1912. Progress of Banking in the United Kingdom during 
1911, I i\ — Proportion of Cash to Deposits, Contains numerous 
tables useful in connection with the question of gold reserves. 
Canadian Banking in 1911. 


Clare Market Review. 

May, 1912. The Industrial Revolution and ilic Middle Classes. 
M. C. Bueh. Less ]\no 2 vn Blanches of the British Lihianj u/ 
Political Science. I II. - The Henry Hunt Hutchinson Collec- 
tion, For and Against Socialism. B. M. ITeadicar. This collec- 
tion now comprises about 0,000 books and pamphlets. 


The Socialist Review (Manchester). 

May, 1912. The Impossibility of Syndicalism. 1’. James Fisher. 
Mr. Fisher points out in detail the variety of workers, often with 
conflicting interests and belonging to different Trade Unions, 
that is to be found within a single factory. The German 
Socialist Victory: Its Significance and Its Tasks. Eduard 
Bernstein. Translated from tlu* Soi^ialisfisehe Monatshefte . 
The Lessons of the Strike. J. Keih Hardie. Municipal Socialism 
and the Rates, C. E. Bmith, Mr. Smith, who is one of the 
Elective Auditors of Birmingham, would like to see the rates 
fixed, and expenditure beyond their yield at this fixed rate 
defrayed by a local income tax. 


The Russian Review. 

January, 1912. The first number of a new quarterly published by 
the School of Kussian Studies in the University of Liverpool. 
The Reform of Local Finance in Russia. A. Shingarev. The 
New Land SettlemeM in Russia. Bernard Pass. On the same 
subject as Professor Tschuprow's article in this number of the 
E(X)NOMic Journal. Recent Financial and Trade Policy of 
Russia. W. Hoffding. 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard). 

May, 1912. The Regulation of Railway Elites under the Fo^^rteenih 
Amendment. Francis J. Swayze. Natumal and District 
Systems of Oollcctwc Bargaining in the United States. George 
E. Barnett. The Powder Trust, 1B72-1912. William B. 
Stevens. Taxation in China. E. T. Williams. A useful and 
informing article by a member of the American Jjoj^atioii in 
Pekin. 


The American Economic lieview (Boston). 

March, 1912. Wage •Boards in England. E. F. Wise. An neconiii 
of the Boards set up under th(‘ Trade Boards Act, 1909. The 
Legal Minimum, Wage in the United States. A. N. Holcombe. 
Profii on National Bank Notes. Spurgeon Bell. A railn'r 
confused tliscussion of the question of how far banks can lend 
their deposits, and other allied topics. 

^Iarch, 1012, Snjgdcmmi . Pagers and Proceedings of the Tiecnty- 
fonrth Annual Meeting. Economic JnvcHiigations as a Basis 
for Tnriff Jjegisiation. H. C. E.mkrv and H. P, Willis. A 
defence by the former, who is chairman of the Tariff Board, and 
a criticism by the latter, of the policy of basing tariffs on a 
comparison of tlie money costs of production at home and abroad. 
The Restriction of Immigration. 11. P. FAiKcniLn. The Signi- 
ficance of Emigration. W. W. IfrsBANn. The Secretary of the 
Immigratioji Commission deals more especially in this article 
with the emigration from the United States to Canada. An 
International Commission on the Cost of Living Irving 
Fisher. Recent Investigations on the Cost of Living. H. J. 
Harris. With references to the principal documents. 

Political Science Quarterhj (New York). 

March, 1912. State Taxation of Interstate Commerce, JI. H. J. 
Davenport. Marxism, versus Socialism, VI. V. 0. Smik- 
HoviTCH. A further instalment of a study, jiurts of which havi* 
been appearing at intervals since 1908, 

Annals of American Acade^ni/ (TMiiladelphia). 

March, 1912. Rurnl^ Industrial, and Social Problems. A series of 
papers dealing with the rural probhnn in the United States. 

May, 1912. liJfficiency in City Oovernment . A series of papers 
dealing with (1) Need for Efficiency in Municipal Government; 
(2) Efficiency Principles Applied; (3) Bureaus of Municipal 
Research; and (4) Training for Municipal Efficiency. 

The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

March, 1912. Grain Legislation Affecting Western Canada. D. A. 
MacGibbon. 
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Apbil, 1912. Industrial Combination — Existing Law and Suggested 
Legislation. Robert L. Raymond. Trust Regulation and the 
Courts. Harrison S. Smally. Economic Aspect of the Recent 
Decisions of the United States Supreme Court on Trusts, 
Jeremiah W. Jknks. The Economies of Combination. E, S, 
Meade. The Character and Fowers of Governmental Regulation 
Machinery. C. C. Batcheldkr. All Uiese papers on the relation 
of Trusts to tlie Jjaw were read before the Western Economic 
Society in March, 1912. 

May, 1912. Railway Discrimi}iation. Samuel 0. Dunn. Chiefly 
relates to tlu‘. powers and dtuMsions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Enforcenirnf Provisions of the Sherman Law. 
Ernst Freund. Deals with th(‘ Federal .\nti-TniRt Act. 
(^yosts and the Tariff Board. L. D. H. Weld. A defence of 
the Board in reply to an article in an earlier number by Professor 
H, P. Willis. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington). 

July, 1911. Industrial Lead Poisoning, with Descriptions of Lead 
Processes in Certain Industries in Great Britain and the Western 
States of Europe. Sir Thom.as Ofj\er. Whitede^ad Industry 
in the United States. Alice Hamilton. 

September, 1911. Working Hours, Earnings, and Duration of Em- 
ployment of Women Workers in Selected Industries of Maryland 
and of California. Marie \j. Obenauer. 

Journal des Kconornistes (Paris). 

March, 1912. La Greve des mineurs dans la Grande-Bretagne. 
Yves Guyot. JLEcolc autrichienne d' economic politique, 
Fbilbogen. This is the fifth of a series of articles on the Austrian 
School and deals with Bochm-Bawerk. The sixth and seventh 
in the issues of April and May, 1912, deal with Wieser. 

April, 1912. Lc Minimum de salairc des mineurs hritanniqncs. 
Yves Guyot. In the main a summary of recent events for 
French readers. La Reichsbank et la Crise d'automne . A 
Raffalovich. Lc Dossier de VEtat industriel: ILEfat trans- 
porteur, Daniel Bellet. M. Bellet presents a selection of 
examples from the recent history of French railways in support 
of his favourite thesis of the disastrous results of State inter- 
vention. “C'est certes pour nous,*' he concludes, *‘une amfere 
satisfaction de voir les previsions des ^c/>nomistes si amplement 
justifi^es.” 

May, 1912. TjC Budget de 1918, Yves Guyot. La "'Gazette de 
Franefort.** Raphael-Oeouoe.s-Li^.vy. A history of the news- 
paper. 


Revue d* Economic Politique (Paris). 

March-April, 1912. Le Materialisme et VEconomie Politique. C. 
Gide. La Question agraire en lialie. G. Bourgin. La Concen- 
tration oommercMe sans grands magazins. P. Gemahlino. 
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UEconomiste Franqais (Paris). 

March 2, 1912. Le credit au petit et au moyen commerce, d la 
moyenne et petite induetrie. E. Payen. An official Commission 
was set up in May, 1911, to inquire into the banking organisation 
of France from the point of view of the credit facilities it affords to 
small traders. The Commission broke up into three sub-Commis- 
sions, and one of those has now reported. The above article 
gives some account of its proceedings. 

March 9 and 16, 1912. Les greves gigantesqnes et les interventions 
du Gouvernement et du Parlement: les greves des mineurs 
anglais et des mineurs allemands. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 

May 4, 11, and 18, 1912. Le reveil de Vimpot personnel et alobal 
svr Ic revenu. Paul Lrroy-Bbaulieu. Three articles. 

Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 

0 

February, 1912. Six articles by various writers on the Kubber 
Industry. 

March, 1912. La Crise des Industncs libre-cchangistes, la Pros- 
perite des hidusirics protec tionnisics dc la Grande -Bretagne, 
1905-1911. Jacques Bardoux. Professor Bardoux selects as 
examples of industries, which have*, supported a policy of Free 
Trade, those of coal, cotton, and shipping, and of industries, which 
have asked for Protection, those*- of (*.h(‘mi(*al products, woo], 
and iron and steel. He argues that those in the latter category 
have profited more from the revivals of recent years than have 
those in the former. But he lays stress on the instability of 
Great Britain’s economic system. “L’organisme c^conornique 
du Eoyaunie-Uni,” he concludes, **est un des chefs-d’oeuvre de 
ring(^-niosit4 huniaine ... La nation britannique a bati Ik, pro- 
gresaivement, inconsciemment, une oeuvre qui, malgr6 les 
scories et les furnc^es, est aussi belle que les creations de Part. 

. . . Mais, d ’autre part, cot organisms troiive dans sa perfection 
et dans sa complexite memos un peril croissant. Les moindres 
Gv^nements du dehors et du dedans exercent sur cet organisme 
une profonde repercussion. Boublement tributaire de I’^tranger, 
il est a la merci d’une imprudence humaine ou d’un 4v^nement 
nature!. II est impossible, sans un frisson d’inquiAtude, de 
Ronger k la fragilite de cet admirable bibelot.” Tj*Etat reel des 
Finances japnnaises, Kotaro Mochtzuky. La Vie chhe et 
V Agriculture franqaisp . M. Lair. TjC Dcvrloppement fui ur des 
centrales generatrices VElectririte. Henri MarcHxAND. 

April, 1912. Le Chemin de jer de Bagdad. F. Dubiep. Le Port dc 
Londres. Douglas Owen. L*Esprit Prate ctionniste. Yves 
Guyot. Les prohlcntes actuels de Ic Colonisation allewande. 
Prof. Eakthgen. 

Jahrbuch fUr Gesetzgehung , Verwaltung und Volkswirfschaft 

(Leipzig). 

Part I, 1912. Die agrare Nevqestaltung "Russlands. F. v. 
Wrangell. On the same subject as " Professor Tschuprow’s 
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article in this number of the Economic Journal, and in some 
important respects supplementary to it. With two very interest- 
ing plans of a typical village. Die Wandlungen im charakter der 
MatrikuJarbeitrdge. Louis Katzicn stein. A contribution to the 
study of German federal finance. Stundungsdmter. Martin 
Burgel. Dan Munzwceen den DcutHchc7i Reichs von 1500 bis 
1566. II. Freiherr von Sitiuotter. Die Bank von Italien, 
J. ScHEFFLER. Die Reichzuwachsteucr von SozialpoUtischen 
Qcsichtspunkten, M. Wbyermann. Dcr Staat and dea Genoaaen^ 
schaftaweson. H. Cruger. Zeitfragen im IdndUcken Oenoaaen- 
acha-ffsivese7i. L. Wegener. 


Jahrbilclicr far Nationalokonoinw (Jena). 

March, 1912. Bruno Hildebrand. Han.s GEiiino. “ Gedenkworie ” 
occasioned by the ctnitenary of the birth of the original founder of 
the Jahrbiicher. (rrundlagen einer okonomiHchcn £ roduktivitafa- 
iheoric (55 pp.). Robert Liefmann. Professor liiefinann’s 
articles, here and in recent issues of the Archiv fitr Sozialwiaacn- 
schaft, comprise matter which amounts in bulk and character 
to little less than a treatise on the fundamentals of economic 
theory. Die Idee der Einkommenafeuer in Frarikrcich. H. L. 
Ritdloff. 


ArcMv fur exakte Wirtsckaftsforschuny (Jena). 

Part L, 1912. Zur gegcnwdriigen Krisia in dcr dciitachen UirD 
achaftH-\Viaf<c)i.schaft. “ Privatwirisclhuftliche IJntersuch ungen.*' 
Richahi) EfiHENiiERG. Two controversial articles on method 
amongst Gennan economists, in tb(' first of which Professor 
Ehrenberg contends that, if men diliering so vitally from one 
another as Sombart, Pohle, and himself all agree in sharply 
criticising the present state of political economy in Germany, it 
is no exaggeration to describe the subject as being at the moment 
in a state of crisis; and in the second of which he replies in 
detail to some brief remarks inserted by Schmoller in the new 
edition of the Handwdrivrbuch der Siaatawissenschaften. Stotia- 
tische Unterauchungen der Futterbav- and Kapitalavsnutzung 
durch Nutzviehhaltung in verachiedenen Gebieten Deutachlanda. 
F. Waterstraut. Der Einfiusa dcr Verkehrslage auf Intenaitdt 
und Rentabilitdt landwhischaftlicher Betriebe. B. Sagawe. 


Archiv filr Sozialwissenschaft (Tubingen). 

Part II., 1912. Das Berufsachickaal dcr Industriearbeiter. Prof. 
A. Weber. Die Entaiehung dea Preiaea aua Subjektiven Wert- 
schdtzungen. (64 pp.) Prof, R. Liefmann. The concluding 
portion of this lengthy article, noticed in the March number of 
the Economic Journal. Beitrdgc zur Litevaturgcachichfe dea 
ateuerfreien Exiatenzminimuma. Prof. W, Lotz. Die Aufgaben 
der Sozialpolitik in der Steuergcact ^:gebung . Dr. E. H. Vogel. 
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Zeitschrift fur Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und V ericaltung 

(Vienna). 

Part IL, 1912. Die neuere Gesetzgebnng iiber die Heimarbeit unter 
hesonderer Berdcksichtigiing des ostcrrcicJiischen Regierungsent- 
wurfes. E. Ckonbach. Die AUernvi richer ung dcr Arbeiter in 
Belgien imd das System der unterstutzicn Freikeit. Prof. E. 
Mahaim. Dm jranzdsische gesetz iiber die Altersversicherung der 
Arhcitcr. Puof. C. Gide. Orstcrrcicliiscbc Staatsbahnvcrivaltvng . 
R. Viktor. 


Finanz-A rrhiv (Kinttgart). 

Part L, 1912, Zvr •Fntwirklung.sgcsrhichl dtr Fnrme.f} und dc\ 
Organisation dct^ tiffeniliclten Krrdites (70 pp.) Prof. Julius 
JjANDMANN. Froiii t\w ^fiddle Ages down to Ibe iiiuetoenth 
cenitury ; imich docuwieuied. There are also ariieles in tliis issiu: 
of the Finanz-AreJnv on some pari of the taxation or finance of 
Wurte^rnberg, Hesse, Ronniania, and Russia. 

Scitniia (Bologna). 

May, 1912. duduisnius und Kapitalismus. W. Sombabt. Professor 
Sombart replies briefly to'some criticisms on his recent book, and 
j)()inis out some n)isap])r(diensionH to which it has given rise. 


(Jiornalc dvijli Fconomisti (Koine). 

January, 1912. It monopnlio dcllr Assicurazioni . G. Mortara. 
With reference to the {)ropo8ed insurance monopoly, the Italian 
mortality table for males published in 1902 is examined and 
found to be fairly accurate. 

February, 1912. II nionopolio delle Assic/ura^jioni. G. Mortara. 
The Italian table is available for the purpose of insurance. Bela- 
zioni fra entrata e Consumo. G. del Vecchio. A study on Family 
budgets, lAincidcnza e J# traslazionc delle iniposte sullc rendite. 
B. Griziotti, a sequel to articles in the Uiornale of IdU). 

La Heforma Sociale (Turin). 

March, 1912. Trivellaiori della Tripolitania, Ji. Einaudi. The iron 
manufacturers who demand preference for Italian goods in Tripoli 
deserve the epithet which the author has affixed to Protection- 
ists, “ borers ’’ (of useless holes in the ground). 

April, 1912. Pro doctrina Mea. Aohille Loria. The theory of 
“ reddito is defended against numerous critics. La grande 
illusiono d’oggi. Norman Angell. A resume of a well known 
English book by the author. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

English. 

Aiyah (M. K. Sundaram). The Sterling Debt of India. Madras; 
Law Printing House. 1012. Pp. 28. 6d. net. 

[A very useful account, of the history of the Public debt of India and of the 
principles with regard to it which have been followed by the Government in the 
past, leading up to an advocacy of the policy of raising in India itself as largo a part 
as possible of the capital funds required for productive expenditure. J 

Ashley (W. J.). The Eise in Prices and the Cost of Living. An 
Inquiry into its extent and causes. London : Eveninq News Office. 
1912. * Id. 

[Reprinted with some additions from the Evening News,] 

Ashley (W. J.). Gold and Prices. Six articles^ London: Pall 
Mall G,azette. March 21, 22, 25, 26, 28, and 29, 1912. 

[Professor Ashley has followed up his series of articles in the Evening NewSf to 
the reprint of which reference is made above, by a further attempt to write on 
a topic, which is very prominent in the public mind, in a manner which shall be at 
the same time popular and scientific ; and be has again achieved a remarkable 
success. He discusses both the facts of the case and the underlying theory of 
precisely koto gold comes to affect prices in a way, which, from the economic stand- 
point, is far superior to the account to be found in most text-hooks on Money, and is 
yet not out of place in an evening paper. The six articles deal successively with 
Index Numbers and Wholesale Prices, Retail Food and Finished Goods, the Cause, 
the Operation of the New Gold, Social Effects, and Future Prospects. It is to be 
hoped that they will be reprinted.] 

Bell (H. T. Montague) and Woodiiead (TL G. W.). The China 
Year-Book. London : Eoutledgo. 19P2. Pp. xxxvi +463. 10s.net. 

[This annual volume, which appears this year for the first time, contains a large 
amount of information and of statistics, not easily available elsewhere. Several of 
the chapters are of much economic iuti'rcst, the most important being those on 
Trade Statistiesy on Communications ^ and on Einmice. The volume should prove 
very valuable as a work of refercnc.c. Account being taken of the difficulty of 
compiling statistics for the ChinchC Empire, the information here set forth is 
unexpectedly detailed.] 

CoENAH (J. R.). Simple Ecionomics for Indian Schools and Col- 
leges. London and Bombay : Pongmans. 1912. P]), viii + llB. 2s. 

[An elementary primer, “ which has grown out of notes used in teaching 
elementary economics to the Sixth Form in the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore,” 
intended for Indian schoolboys and, possibly, Indian students of the first and second 
year's standing in Colleges. Part 1. (38 pp.) deals with the general theory, which is 
applied to Indian conditions in Part II.] 

Dibblbe (George Binney). The Laws of Supply and Demand : 
with special reference to their Influence on Over-production and Un- 
employment. London: Constable. 1912. Pp. xxiv+289. 7a. 6d. 
net. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Herbert (Hon. Aubbron) and Levy (J. H.). Taxation and Anarch- 
ism. A Discussion. London : Personal Rights Association. 1912 . 
Pp. ix + 67. la. net. 

[The late Mr. Auberon Herbert supports the principle of ** voluntary taxation," 
and in alternate chapters Mr. Levy debates with him.] 
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Innbs (Arthur D.). England's Industrial Development. An His- 
torical Survey of Commerce and Industry. London : Eivington. 
1912. Pp. xvi-f374. 5s. net. 

Jack (A. Fingland). An Introduction to the History of Life 
Assurance. London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp. x + 263. 

[The greater part of the book is taken up by a consideration of Guilds and the 
extent to which they undertook the service of Assurance. Mr. Jack has been 
Gartside Research Scholar at Manchester, and has lately been resident as an 
Advanced Student at Cambridge.] 

Keatinge (G.). UurnI Economy in the Bombay Deccan. 
Ijondon: liOngmariH. 1912. Pp. xxii +'212. 4tS’. &d. net. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

Keltie (J. Scott). The Statesioau’s Year-Book* Statistical and 
Historical Anniml of the States of the World for the Year 1912. 
London: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. Ixxxiii + 1428. 10.s. 6d. net. 

[Forty.ninth issilfe.] 

Latifi (A.). The Industrial Punjab. (Published for the Punjab 
Government.) Bombay and London ; Ijongmans. 1911. Pp. xxvii + 
304. 45. 6d. 

[Reviewed above. ] 

Leake (P. D.). Depreciation and Wasting Assets. London: H. 
Good and Son. 1012. Pp. xi + 195. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Loban (G. Taylok). Some Principles in the Valuation of Land 
and Buildings. Jjondon : Surveyors’ Institution. 1912. Pp. 50. 

[Transactions of the Surveyors' Institutimi, Vol. xliv. Part x.] 

McIlraith (James W.). The Course of Prices in New Zealand : an 
Inquiry into the nature and causes of the variations in the standard 
of value in New Zealand. With an Introduction by Professor Hight. 
New Zealand: Government Printing OtRcc, Wellington. 1911. 
Pp. 112. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Money (L, G. Ciiiozza). Insurance versuB Poverty. London: 
Methuen. 1912. Pp. xxiii + 396. 5.s. net. 

[With an introduction by ^Ir. Lloyd George.] 

Papworth (Tj. Watt) and Zimmern (Dorothy M.). Clothing 
and Textile Trades : Summary Tables. With a preface by Sir Athel- 
stane Baines, and an introduction by B. L. Hutchins. London : 
Women’s Industrial Council. 1912. Pp. 32. 2d. 

[A moat interesting and important compilation from material supplied by three 
publications of the Board of Trade— the Census of Production (1907), the Earnings 
and Hours Enquiry (1906), and the Returns of Persons Employed (1907). The 
industries, dealt with by the pamphlet, employed 87 per cent, of the women and 
girls of the United Kingdom returned at the Censu.s of 1901 as engaged in 
occupations.] 

Pratt (E. A.). Inland Transport and Communication in Eng- 
land. London : Kegan Paul. 1912. Pp. xii + 532. 6s.net. 

[The fipt of a new series of volumes, under the editorship of Mr. Henry Higgs, 
dealing with “National Industries.” Reviewed above. Further volumes are 
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announced on Banking and the Momy Market, by Professor H. 0. Meredith ; The 
Building Trades, by Mr. A. D. Webb ; SHpjping, by Mr. C. J. Hamilton ; and The 
Coal Trade, by Mr. H. Stanley Jevons.] 

Robinson (F. P.). The Trade of the East India Company from 
1709 to 1813. (The Le Bas Prize Essay, 1913.) Cambridge; The 
University Press. 1012. Pp. vii + lBO. 3s. 6d. net. 

[To bo reviewed,] 

Urwick (Prof. E. J.). A Philosophy of Social Progress. 
London: Methuen. 1912. Pp, .\ii -f 300. 6s. 

[Professor Urwick states in his preface that ho has two principal aims, first, to 
show that “ what is known as tho sociological point of view is of real value, not only 
to students of social problems and social conditions, but to all citizens who are 
interested in the life and the complexities and the changes of their society ” ; and, 
secondly, to express “ a very marked antagonism to 'the current conception of a 
general sociology, or science of social phenomena.’’) 

Williams (IL). Th^ Liverpool Docks Problem. Liverpool: The 
Northern Publishing Co. 1912. Pp. 44 -f diagrams'. 6d. 

[Read before the Liverpool Economic and Statistical Society by the Divisional 
Officer for the North-Western Division of the Labour Exchanges. Reviewed above.) 

Wise (E. 1'.). Wage Boards in England. London: G. Allen. 
1912. Pp. 20. 3d, net. 

(Reprinted from the American Bcmiomic Review for March 1912.) 


American, 

Conference on Scientitic M anagement. Addresses and Discussions 
at Dartmouth College Conference, October, 1911. Hanover (N.H., 
U.S.A.): Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance. 1912. 
Pp. xi 4-388. $2.50 net. 

[Detailed papers aud discussion of the Principles of Scientific Management, 
associated with the name of Mr, F. W. Taylor, including a paper of 33 pp. from 
Mr. Taylor himself.) 

Gilman (Nicholas Paine). Socialism: an Address. Mcadville 
Theological School Quarterly Bulletin. April, 1912. Pp. 40. 

[The late Profe.ssor Gilman’s last address is here reprinted, together with a 
bibliography of his writings, a portrait, and a series of addresses, delivered at the 
Meadville Theological School in commemoration of his life and services.) 

Goldmark (Josecuine). Fatigue aud Etticiency. New York; 
Charities Publication (bminittec. 1912. Pp. xvii-h3024' 591. 
$3.50. 

[A publication of the Hus.sell Sage Foundation. The first part deals with the 
subject of the title, —the New Strain in Industry, Fatigue and Output, Fatigue and 
Overtime, the New Science of Management, the Enforcement of Labour Laws, and 
so forth. The .second part, which is not closely connected with the first, presents 
the substance of four briefs on The World*s Experience upeyn which Legislation 
Limiting the Hours of Labour for Women is based, prepared by Louis D. Rrandeis 
and Josephine Goldmark in defence of women’s labour laws. To be reviewed.) 

Hemmeon ( j. C.). The History of the British Post Office. (Harvard 
Economic Studies, Vol. VII.) Cambridge (U.S.A.) : Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1912. Pp. xii 4-261. 8a. 6d. net. 

[To bo reviewed.] 
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Kknnoott (George F.). The Hecord of a City : A Social Survey 
of fiowell, Massachusetts. New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 
Pp. xiv + 257. r25.6d.net. 

Levine (L.). The Labor Movement in France: a Study in 
Uevolutionary Syndicalism. (Columbia University Studies.) 

York : Columbia University. 1912. Pp. 212. (Is, 

[Reviewed above.] 

Outlines of Economics, developed in a Series of Problems by 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the University 
of Chicago. Second Edition. Chicago: University Press. 1911. 
Pp. xvi-fl44. 48, net. 

[A revised edition of systematic scries of questions, “ nut intended to take 
tbe place of a text-book,” originally published in 19J1.J 

Payne (E. Of.ouok). An Experiment in Alien J.ahour. Chicago: 
University PresK^. 1912. Pp. 72. 3s.net. 

[A critical study of Chinese labour in tlie Transvaal. Reviewed above.] 

Spargo (John) and .Arnek (George Louis). Elements of Social- 
ism : A Text-book, New A"ork : Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 
iv -f 382. 68. 6d. net. 

[To be reviewed.] 


French. 

Blanchard (Georges). Cours d'Economie Politique. 2 Vols. 
Paris : Pedone. 1909—1912. Pp. vi -f 712 -p 907. 

[By the Professor at the Ecole fran<;aise de Droit at Cairo for the use of .students 
of FaculUs et Ecoles de Droit.] 

Bourgin (Georges and Hubert), Le R(^gime de lliidustrie cn 
Franct*. de 1814 a 1880: lieceuil de Textes publies poiii' le Soci(^t(^ 
d’Histoire Contemporaine. Paris: Alphonse Picard. 1912. Pp. 
xxi+381. 8 fr. 

[The first volume of three, dealing with the period from 1814-1821. Tbe 
documents, from which extracts are here printed, deal with tlie relations between 
employees, employers, and the State.] 

Boyaval (Paul). La Lutto centre le “Sweating-System.” Le 
Minimum legal de Salaire. L ’example de rAustralasie et de FAngle- 
terre. Paris: Alcan. 1911. Pp. 718. 12 fr. 

[With a preface by Comte Albert de Muu,] 

pROUET (Joseph). L’Abbe de Saint-Pierre : L’homme et ranivre. 
Paris :Librairie Ancienne Honor6 Champion. 1912, Pp. viii-p397. 
7.50 fr. 

Guyot (Yves). La Science ^(ionomique : ses Lois inductives. 
4th Edition (enti^rement refondue). Paris : Librairie Schleicher 
frferes. 1912. Pp. xii-h387. 2.45 fr. 

[The third edition of this book, which appeared in 1907 and was reviewed in tbe 
Ecmomic Journal for September, 1907, by Professor Edgeworth, was a completely 
revised and rewritten version of the second edition which had appeared a dozen 
years previously. M. Guyot now adds some further important modifications, having 
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referenoe either to circumstances arising out of recent events, such as the American 
crisis of 1907> or to subsequent modifications which some of the doctrines under 
discussion have undergone, or to the author’s controversies d propos of Hodbertus 
and Bastiat.] 

Janssen (Albert E.). lies Conventions Monetaires, Paris. 
19il. Pp. iv + 569. 

Labordere (AJarcel). Les Migrations de TOr eii 1910. Paris: 
Coulommiers. 1912. Pp. 42. 

[lieprinted with additions from the de Paris of January, 1912. M. 

Labordfere has collected the statistics, so far as they are obtainable, of the 
production, exports and imports of gold in each individual country during 1910. 
The table of figures, which he is able to give, is very valuable, and will become 
increasingly so if he is able to continue it for future years ; and he precedes the 
table with an admirable account of the difficulties that stand in the way of complete 
accuracy.] 

Le Lay (F.). Histoire. de la Ville et Communaute de Pontivy 
an XVIII® ISiecle. Paris : liibrairie Aneieiine Honore Champion. 
1911. Pp. 396. 7.50 fr. * 

[An essay on municipal organisation in Brittany.] 

lUppARi) (William E.). Le Facteur Economiqin* dans I’Av^ne- 
ment d(i la Democratie Moderne en SuisBe. Voi. I.: 1/ Agriculture 
k la fin de I’Ancien U^ginie. Geneva: Geoi*g &> Co. 1912. Pp. 235. 

[This is the first volume of a considerable work, project'd by the author, on the 
economic history of Switzerland. The author publishes this first instalment now, 
because he has had to postpone for the present tho completion of his work.] 

Thkry (Kenk). Kapports dcs Changes Avaries et des HeglementR 
exterieurs. Paris: Arthur llousseau. 1912. Pp. 284. 8 fr. 

[Reviewed above.] 


German. 
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A NARIIATIVE OF THtI COAL STRIKE. 

The pur^wse of this article is to set forth in order, for the 
use, perhaps, of future rather than present readers of The 
Economic Jouenal, the mam events of the great coal strike of 
1912. To this has been added a brief account of the work accom- 
plished up to date by the Joint Boards established under the 
Act which closi'd the stnke. No attempt has been made to 
apalyse the underlying causes of the controversy, or to pass 
judgment upon its merits. 

It will be best to indicate at once the main question at 
issue. The established method of remuneration for workers 
at the face of the coal was, and is, a system of piece- 
work ; but in each district the piece rates were so calcu- 
lated for each mine, or even for each seam, that a worker of 
ordinary efficiency under ordinary conditions should be able to 
earn a certain specified daily wage, fixed by negotiation for the 
whole district, and expressed as a rule as a percentage addition 
to the average wage which had been current in a particular year. 
Moreover, there was in most districts a minimum below which this 
county or district average should not fall ; that in South Wales, for 
instance, was 35 per cent, above the standard of 1879, that in Scot- 
land 50 per cent, above the standard of 1888. Thus in a sense a 
minimum wage already existed ; but in some cases it might be 
a shadowy figure, bearing no precise relation to the piece-wages 
* actually earned, and there was no certainty that every man would 
receive it. The chief reason for this was the existence of 
“abnormal places,” where flaws in the rock and other natural 
obstacles rendered the process of hewing particularly difficult and 
slow. During the year 1910-11 the miners’ efforts were concen- 
trated on attempts to obtain special arrangements for such places ; 
No. 87. — VOL. xxn. u B 
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but the more advanced of their leaders were not prepared to stop 
there, for in the first place the onus of proving that a place was 
abnormal would still rest upon the workman, and in the second 
place other causes of inability to earn the average wage were 
alleged, some of which were afterwards specified as “falls in 
roadways, breaking of haulage machinery, shortage of tubs, in- 
sufficient clearance caused by lack of trams and inconsiderate 
methods of the management.” They therefore asked that a 
minimum daily wage should be guaranteed to every hewer, while 
his actual earnings if in excess of this minimum should vary 
as before with the amount of coal hewn — method of payment 
familiar in the boot and other industries. The majority of owners 
on the other hand, while ready in general to consider special 
arrangements for abnormal places, held that owing to the diffi- 
culty of supervision underground, such a system would give them 
no guarantee against malingering, and that consequently a system 
of unadulterated piecework was alone ajiplicable to workers at the 
face of the coal. 

Declarations in favour of an individual minimum wage were 
carried at the instance of the Yorkshire delegates at the con- 
ferences of the Miners’ Federation in 1909 and 1910, but f(^r 
the purposes of the present narrative we need hardly go further 
back than the crescendo of resolutions passed by the conference 
at Southport in the early da>s of last October, when the “ab- 
normal places” agitation was first definitely transformed into a 
serious campaign for a minimum day-wage lor all underground 
workers. On October 5th the conference affirmed the necessity 
for facilities for the speedy and bimultaneous termination of 
notices, in case of need, throughout the country : on October Cth 
it acceded to the request of the N'orthumberland delegates for 
national support, in the form, if necessary, of a general strike, 
to their demand for a minimum daily wage of 30 per cent, on to the 
basis of 1879 (i.c., of 6s. 8d.), and for the abolition of the three- 
shift system. Finally, on October 7th, Eulc 21 of the Federation 
was so amended that a general ato]>pagc could be used hence- 
forward as a means of aggression, not merely as before as a 
means of defence against wage-reductions, &c. ; and the confer- 
ence declared openly for a minimum wage— not necessarily 
uniform throughout the country — for all underground workers. 
The delegates were instructed to negotiate to this end with the 
employers in the several districts, and to lay the results of their 
efforts before a further national conference on November 14th, 

Into the details of these negotiations it is not necessary to 
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enter; it ia enough to state that in a series of meetings between 
November 4th and 10th the mineowners of Scotland, Durham, 
Northumberland, and South Wales severally rejected the men’s 
demand. In the federated districts, which include the fields of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, North Wales, and the Mid- 
lands, the position was different ; for while the owners in some 
districts, such as Lancashire, declared themselves against the 
concession of the principle, yet the question of abnormal places, 
decided for South Derbyshire in the preceding December, was 
definitely settled in Nottinghamshire in October, while in Novem- 
ber the Warwickshire men actually obtained an individual 
minimum of 7s. for all hewers; and at a meeting of the Concilia- 
tion Board for^the whole area, held in London on November 10th, 
the representatives of the owners announced that they “could 
recommend the adoption of the principle of an individual district 
minimum wage,” but must refer the matter back to the districts 
for further discussion till December 6th. Under the influence of 
this decision the conference of the Miners’ Federation, resumed 
in London on November 14th, decided by a majority of 3 to 2 
against taking an immediate ballot on the question of a national 
Strike, and resolved to continue negotiations, both by districts 
and nationally. On December 6th and 18th the representatives 
of both sides for the federated districts held further meetings, 
and after the latter the owners announced that they could agree 
to another reference to the districts, “owing to further explana- 
tions given by the men as to the conditions to be associated with 
the minimum.” 

On December 20th the delegates of the Miners’ Federation, 
numbering 164 and representing between 600,000 and 700,000 
underground workers, met again at Caxton Hall, under the 
presidency of Mr. Enoch Edwards, M.P., to consider reports from 
the districts, and on the following day passed this momentous 
series of resolutions : — 

(1) That a ballot-vote be taken. 

(2) That the ballot-vote be taken on January 10th, 11th, 12th, 

1912. 

(3) That no half-members be allowed to vote. 

(4) That the result of the ballot in each district be sent to 

Mr. Ashton not later than January 16th, 1912. 

(5) That in case the ballot-vote results in a two-thirds majority 

in favour of a national stoppage, notices be given in 
every district so as to terminate at the end of February, 
1912. 


B B 2 
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(6) That each district send to Mr. Ashton a tabulated state* 

ment of what it desires to be its minimum wages, and 
that the Executive Committee of the Federation meet 
to consider these statements, and report to a national 
conference to be held at Birmingham on January 18th, 
1912. 

(7) That the fonn of the ballot-paper should be as follows : — 

Are you in favour of giving notice to establish the prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage for every man and boy working 
underground in the mines of Great Britain? 

(8) That during negotiations special machinery be set up in 

each district for dealing with exceptional cases, such 
as old and infirm worlonen. 

One point among others in the above manifesto 'deserves atten- 
tion. The question of the abolition of the three-shift system in 
the north, which at the instance of the Northumberland delegates 
had formed part of the Southport programme, is tacitly dropped, 
and henceforth disappears from the controversy. 

The interval between Christinas and January 10th was spent 
in picimring for the ballot. The executives of the South Wales 
and Scottish Federations recommended their men to answer in 
the affirmative, and some of the Yorkshire leaders made public 
utterances to the same effect. On the other hand, such old and 
trusted leaders as Mr. Bnrt, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Wilson 
(the Durham Miners’ President) publicly expressed their dis- 
approval of the policy of the Federation. In Northumberland the 
men applied successfully for IJ per cent, advance on standard. 

On January 9th public attention was recalled to the situation 
by a rise of coal prices on the Cardiff and Newcastle exchanges, 
and by a speech from Mr. Smillie, the Scottish miners’ leader, 
at Larkhill, strongly urging a strike ; on the following day the 
ballot began. At the same moment the situation was complicated 
by the decision of the Executive of the South Wales mechanics 
(who were not included m the general movement) to recommend 
a strike for an advance in wages. The original intention was to 
keep the results of the ballot secret until the meeting of the 
Federation on the 18th, but many of the figures leaked out, and 
it became generally known that the ballot was going heavily in 
favour of a strike. The result was seen in a rise of 3s. for best 
and 3s. 6d. for other coal on the London exchange on January 
I2tlj, bringing best Wallsend to 328. Nevertheless, negotia- 
tions were continued, and there was even talk of a com- 
promise in South Wales on the basis of a minimum for 
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abnormal places and a rise in the wages of the l6wer- 
.paid grades. But on January 15th the South Wales Con- 
ciliation Board disbanded without a settlement, and on the same 
day a meeting between the men’s representatives and the non- 
federated employers in the federated districts (numbering about 
30 per cent, of all the employers in that area) ended in failure. 

On the 18th the conference of the Miners’ Federation re- 
assembled at the Central Hall, Birmingham, and after a remark- 
ably pacific speech by the chairman, Mr. Enoch Edwards, the 
ballot figures were officially announced. They were as follows : — 


Yorkshire 

For. 

63,736 

Against. 

10,477 

Majority. 

63,259 

Lancashire mid Cheshire ... 
Midi and Feaeration ^ 

60,617 

11,193 

39 324 

26,069 

6,275 

20,794 

Derbyshire 

17,999 

6,816 

11,183 

Nottinghamshire 

17,086 

6,386 

11,700 

Leicestershire 

3,681 

907 

2,774 

South Derbyshire 

2,178 

593 

1,686 

North Wales 

7,327 

1,666 

6,761 

Cumberland 

4,918 

813 

4,106 

Bristol 

1,084 

342 

742 

Somerset 

3,378 

370 

3,008 

Scotland ... 

60,611 

12,036 

48,676 

South Wales 

103,526 

18,419 

85,107 

Northumberland 

22,695 

7,567 

16,038 

Durham 

57,490 

28,604 

28,986 

Cleveland ^ 

2,021 

6,225 

3,204 8 

Forest of Doan 

1,686 

243 

1,342 


446,801 

115,721 

330,080 


The strength of the Federation was well over 600,000, the number 
of votes only some 561,600; but it must be remembered that no 
half-members, t.c, boys under a certain but varying age, wei*e 
allowed to vote. It seems probable, however, that the voting 
strength of the Federation was about 587,000, and that in Derby, 
Notts, and the Midland Federation especially there were a con- 
siderable number of abstentions. 


The results may be more conveniently summarised as 
follows : — 


For. 

South Wales 103,626 or 86% of those voting 

Scotland * 60,611 „ 84% 

Federated Area ... 188,693 „ 

Northumberland ... 22,696 „ 

Durham 67,490 ,, 

Rest of England ... 12,986 „ 



Against. 

18,419 or 16% 
12,036 „ 16% 
42,213 „ 18% 
7,667 „ 26% 
28,604 „ 33% 
6,993 „ 36% 


446,801 or 80% 


116,721 or 20^ 


^ Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, and Worcestershire. 
® Ironstone miners. ® Majority against. 
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Tho conference met again on the following day ; the official 
report of its proceedings ran thus 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Executive Committee, sub- 
mitted the following resolution : — 

“Seeing that the ballot vote was in favour of tendering notice, 
in accordance with the resolution passed at the conference held 
on December 21at, 1911, this conference agrees that the notices 
be tendered in every district so as to terminate at the end of 
February.” 

This resolution was carried unanimously. 

Tho question as to whether further negotiations should take 
place was discussed very fully, and ultimately the following reso- 
lution was carried : — 

“That an intimation be made to the employers "that tlu' work- 
men’s representatives are prepared to meet them to continue 
negotiations in districts and nationally with a view of arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement.” 

It was therefore agreed that the conference stand adjourned 
and be again resumed in London on Thursday, February Ist. 

The conference was thus adjourned till February Ist; the 
interval was sptmt in renewed efforts at conciliation. In parr 
ticular the representatives of the federated area, working both in 
full assembly and by means of a small sub-commitlcc of nine, held 
a promising scries of meetings. In Wales, on the other hand, 
there seemed small chance of agreement ; and even this was 
lessened by the news that the mechanics, by a majority on a 
ballot of 8,603 to 736, had endorsed the recommendation of their 
executive to give a month’s notice on February 1st. In Scotland 
the miners gave the requisite six months’ notice, which was 
accepted, to terminate the existing agreement of 1909; but their 
minimum wage proposals were again rejected as a breach of 
the same agreement. On the 30th the hopes of the public wore 
again raised by the announcement that through the efforts of 
the two secretaries of the Federated Districts Board, Sir Thomas 
Eatcliffe-Ellis and Mr. Ashton, a joint national conference had 
been arranged for Wednesday, February 7th. 

On the Ist of February the first notices, those of South Wales, 
were handed in ; and the conference of the Miners’ Federation 
reassembled at the Westminster Palace Hotel. The executive had 
spent the interval in considering the schedules of minimum rates 
hanjjed in by the various districts, and had found their task com- 
plicated by an attempt to obtain a general advance of Is. in 
South Wales, and of 2d. or 3d. in Northumberland. The result 
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of their examination was seen in the important resolution passed 
by the conference on the following day : it will be noticed that in 
many cases the minima represent a reduction on those originally 
demanded, which are printed for convenience of reference in a 
parallel column. 

Tire resolution ran as follows : — 

“1. In accordance with the resolution agreed upon at the last 
meeting of this conference held in Birmingham and based upon 
the resolution passed at the conference held in London on 
November 15th last, the following claims be formulated for the 
individual minimum, wage in each district for pieceworkers at 
the face of the coal ; — 


Original demands. 


Yorkshire ^ 

7s. ed. 

8s. Od. 

Lancashire 

7s. Od. 

7s. Od. 

Midland Federation 

6s. Od. to 7s. Od. i 

6s. 6d. to 7s. lid. 1 

Derbyshire 

7s. l^d. to 7s. 6d. 1 

8s. Od. 

Notts 

7s. 6d. 

7s. Od. and 8.r. 8d. > 

North Wales 

6s. Od. 

7s. Od. 

Leicester 

7s. 2d. 

7s. 2d. 

South Derbyshire 

6j. 6d. 

6s. Od. to 7s. 6d. ^ 

Somerset 

is. lid. 

6s. Od. 

Bristol 

is. lid. 

6s. Od. 

Cumberland 

6s. 6d. 

6s. 6d. 

Scotland 

Od. 

6s. Od. 

South Wales 

7s. lid. to 7s. 6d. » 

8s. Od. 

Northumberland ... 

6s. Od. to 7s. 2d. 3 

6s. Od. to 6 j. Od. ® 

Durham 

6s. Hd. 

6s. lid. 

Forest of Dean 

6s. lOd. 

6s. Od. 

Cleveland 

6s. lOd. 

6s. Od. 


“2. No underground worker shall receive a rate of wages less 
than Ss. per shift, this not to apply to Somersetshire, the Forest 
of Dean, and Bristol. 

“3. The individual minimum wages for all pieceworkers other 
than colliers to bo arranged by the districts themselves, and to 
be as near as possible the present wages. 

“4. Seeing that the rates paid to the underground workers who 
■are paid by day wage are so complex and difficult to deal with 
generally, we leave this matter to the districts, with instructions 
that they endeavour to arrange minimum rates for each class or 
grade of these workers locally in each district. 

“5. Arrangements for boys’ wages to be left to the districts, 
but to be not leas than present wages, nor in any case less than 
2s. per day, Somerset, Bristol, and the Forest of Dean being 
exempted. 

“That a conference of this Federation be called to meet in 
London on Tuesday, February 13th, at 10 a.m.” 

^ Variations owing to differences in age and difficulty of pits. 

® „ „ „ in length of working day. 
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A few days later the men’s representatives for the federated’ 
area met again to consider reports from the districts : and the 
South Wales Federation accepted the schedule figure, while ex- 
pressing regret that it had been lowered, and a resolution that 
there should be no final settlement without a ballot taken. On 
the same day, Mr. W. Abraham, M.P., whose counsels had all 
along been on the side of peace, retired from his long tenure of the 
Presidency of the Federation. 

On February 7th the promised national conference met in 
London : the official report of its proceedings is as follows : — 

“A meeting of coalowners and miners’* representatives from 
the several districts in the United Kingdom took place at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel to-day, Mr. Frank Brain, Forest of Dean, 
in the chair, and Mr. Enoch Edwards, M.P.* in the vice- 
chair. 

“The following resolution was handed to the miners’ repre- 
sentatives ‘ The owners are prepared to assent to the proposi- 
tion that each person in their employment should receive a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work, but are convinced that the 
principle of payment in proportion to the amount of work per- 
formed is the only one which can be applied successfully in the 
case of coal-getters. 

“ ‘ They are aware that there are eases in ■which, owdng to diffi- 
culties arising in consequence of exceptional conditions in the 
working place, a man, while doing his best, is unabh' to earn what 
he w'ould under ordinary circumstances. In such cases the owners 
recognise the necessity for special consideration, and are willing 
to discuss with the workmen the means by which this shall be 
ascertained. In assenting to the above, those districts which 
are now under agreement reserve their rights thereunder, and 
the districts comprised in the English Conciliation Board area 
preserve their rigbis to contimie their negotiations.’ '' 

“The following resolution was handed by the representatives 
of the men to the coalowners : — 

“ ‘ That we express our regret that the coalowners have refused 
to accept the principle of an individual minimum wage for all 
men and boys employed underground, as we know that there can 
be no settlement of the present dispute unless this principle is 
agreed to. In view of the fact, however, that we have no desire 
for a serious rupture in the coal trade of the country, we are 
willing to meet the coalowners at any time to further discuss the 
matter if the coalowners express a desire to do so.’ 
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« “The owners promised to give the latter resolution further 
consideration,” 

A noteworthy fact was the retirement of the South Wales 
owners at an early stage of the proceedings. Their reasons for 
this action were explained by their Secretary, Mr. Dalzicl, in 
two statements, which, as they fairly represent their attitude 
throughout the controversy, are worth quoting in extenao : 

“Mr. Edwards slated that there are no agreements for a fixed 
minimum wage, and that to that extent the workmen’s repre- 
sentatives are rather treating the existing agreements with scant 
courtesy. Mr. Edwards further intimated that while the work- 
men’s representatives would be prepared to accept any sugges- 
tions, the acceptance of this minimum wage is the point upon 
which the worlfbien will cease to work until it is conceded. This 
being a notification of the workmen’s intention to tear up exist- 
ing agreements, the South Wales owmers are unable to take any 
further part in the proceedings. 

“In explanation of the decision of the South Wales coalowncrs, 
it may bo mentioned that the South Wales Conciliation Board 
agreement, under wdiich Lord St. Aldw'yn acts as independent 
chairman, w'as entered inlo in March, 1910, for a period of five 
years, and has, therefore, three years yet to run. That agreement 
was not signed by the South Wales Miners’ Federation until the 
terms had been submitted by the workmen’s representatives to 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, and that organisation 
had recommended its adoption, and until a ballot of the whole 
of the South Wales w'orkmcn had also decided upon its adoption. 
It may further be mentioned that immediately the attitude 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, as already explained, 
bad been stated to-day by Mr. Edwards, the South Wales owners 
retired to consider their position, and their reply as stated was 
given at once.” 

Two days later the same owners refused an application 
made in the ordinary manner for a IJ per cent, advance on 
standard : the question was submitted to the independent chair- 
man, Lord St. Aldwyn, who decided in the men’s favour. This 
victory was followed by further abortive attempts at conference, 
the failure of which was made plain by a “no surrender” speech 
by Mr. D. A. Thomas at Cardiff on the 17th. Meanwhile, the 
requisite fortnight’s notice had been given in Northumberland, 
Durham, and the federated districts. 

On Saturday, February 17th, the Government, which had been 
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watching the course of events with close attention, and had been 
severely blamed by certain sections of the Press for its apparent 
passivity, first entered upon the scene. Sir Edward Grey, speak- 
ing at Manchester, drew attention to the gravity of the situation, 
but declared that talking in public could do no good, while talking 
in private might still do much. On the following Tuesday The^ 
Times was able to announce that ‘‘ Sir George Askwith has been 
in communication with the Industrial Council, and has made 
representations to the Government, which, with tlie other infor- 
mation in their possession, will cause them to take action at once.” 
On the same day the Prime Minister’ addressed letters to the 
leaders of the owners and miners, inviting them separalely to meet 
him and some of his colleagues at the Foreign Office on Thursday, 
February 22nd. • 

Meanwhile the Federated Districts Board luul continued its 
efforts. The owners’ final offer was of a w’age of 7s. l|d. in abnor- 
mal and 6s. IJd. in normal places, accompanied by elaborate ma- 
chinery to prevent malingering and by an agreement for a pro- 
bationary period of two years from July, during which no altera- 
tions in wages should take place, men replied accepting the 

principles, though reserving their opinion as to the details, of 
the proposed machinery, but insisting on the published schedule 
of rates, and rejecting the suggestion of a lower wage for normal 
than for abnormal places, and of a probationary period. The 
negotiations were thereupon suspended. 

The interest of all sections of the community was now 
thoroughly aroused. A continued advance in coal prices in the 
provinces was followed on the 21st by a further rise of 2s. on the 
London Exchange. The Executive Committee of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation decided to recommend its men to render all 
necessary assistance to the miners, and an international conference 
representing the miners of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium met in London to discuss the question of 
the restriction of exports to England in the event of a strike. 
Anxiety was rife in the iron trade of the north-east coast, and 
notices of discharge were given by many employers in the Mid- 
lands and by the Great Central Railway. The Admiralty made 
heavy purchases of coal, and the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
special strike prayer; while on the 2^1 th, 170 Lord Mayors 
and Mayors from all parts of the country assembled at twenty-four 
hours’ notice at the Mansion House, and insisted that no strike 
should take place. 

The Prime Minister’s invitations were accepted, and on Thurs- 
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day the 22nd, accompanied by Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Sidney Buxton, and by Sir. George Askwith, 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, and Mr. Mitchell, of the Board of Trade, 
he held two meetings with the officers of the Miners’ Federation, 
Messrs. Edwards, Smillie, Abraham, and Ashton, and one with 
seventy representatives of the coalowners. Their position was 
explained by Sir T. Batcliffe-Ellis for the Federated Area, Mr. 
F. L. Davies for South Wales, Sir Hugh Boll for Durham, 
Mr. Thomas Taylor for Northumberland, Mr. A. K, McCosh for 
Scotland, and Mr. Frank Brain for ihe English districis of the 
south-west ; and a committee of tAventy-three w^as appointed to 
treat further with the Premier. The miners’ officials, on the 
other hand, explained that they had no authority to negotiate 
until the reassembling of the Federation conference, which had 
been fixed for the following Monday, and could not be hastened. 
Mr. Asquith thereupon invited the conference or a committee 
the^rcof to meet him on '^J^uesday morning. 

It had been intended that the notices should terminate simul- 
taneously on the last day of February, but this was found to be 
impossible, and the beginning of the strike extended over the 
whole week of February 2()th to March 2nd. On Monday, 
February 26th, several thousand mm left work at Alfreton, in 
Derbyshire; on Tuesday 25,000 struck in Derbyshire, 8,000 in 
Notts, and some thousands in Leicester and South Yorks; by 
Wednesday 115,000 were idle, mostly in the Federated Area; by 
Friday morning S(,^otland, Northumberland, Durham, and most of 
South Wales had come out, and the number reached 803,000, 
while the surfacemen of Derby and South Yorks also loft wnrk ; 
on Saturday the last notices expired in South Wales, Warwick- 
shire, and Cannock Chase, and 44,000 more men laid down their 
tools. 

To return to the negotiations : the Federation conference met 
on Monday, February 26th, and at once accepted the Premier’s 
invitation. On Tuesday, Mr. Asquith held meetings with the wdiole 
body, with its executive committee, and with the coalowners’ 
committee, and imparted to them the Government’s proposals. 
They were as follows : — 

(1) His Majesty’s Government are satisfied, after careful 
consideration, that there are cases in which underground em- 
ployees cannot earn a reasonable minimum wage, from causes 
over which they have no control. 

(2) They are further satisfied that the power to earn such a 
wage should be secured by arrangements suitable to the special 
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circumstances of each district. Adequate safeguards to be pro- 
vided to protect the employers against abuse. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government are prepared to confer with 
the parties as to the best method of giving practical effect to these 
conclusions, by means of district conferences between the parties, 
a representative appointed by the Government being present, 

(4) In the event of any of the conferences failing to arrive at 
a complete settlement within a reasonable time, the representa- 
tives appointed by his Majesty’s Government to decide jointly 
any outstanding points for the puiq)Ose of giving effect in that 
district to the above principles. 

These proposals were at once accepted by some 60 per cent, 
of the owners, to wit, those of the Federated Area, who coupled 
their assent with a demand for safeguards that the agreements 
formed should be binding, of Durham, who called attention to 
the heavy burden imposed u{X)n the industry, and of Cumberland. 
They were rejected by the owners of Scotland, wdio, while offering 
to reopen the question of abnormal places, announced their inten- 
tion of adhering to the 1909 agreement ; of South Wales, who also 
objected to them as a breach of the existing agreement ; and of 
Bristol, Somerset, and the Forest of Dean. The Northumbor- 
land owners also at first rejected the projx)sals, but a day later 
announced their acquiescence in the first two. 

The Miners’ Federation were unable to accept the proposals ; 
they insisted on their published schedule, declined to express a 
definite opinion on the question of safeguards, and made it plain 
that work should not be resumed anywhere till a national settle- 
ment was obtained ; at the same time they expressed their willing- 
ness to continue negotiations. They also passed a resolution 
I^ermitting a sufficient number of men to work to secure the 
safety and ventilation of the mines, and the care of the 
pit-ponies. 

On Thursday, February 29th, Mr. Asquith attended and 
addressed a meeting of the Federation Conference. He repeated 
that the Government were satisfied of the reasonableness of tlie 
principle of the minimum wage, and added that they did not 
intend that the resistance of a minority of the owners should 
indefinitely delay the attainment of an object consistent with 
justice and the best interests of the community; which, if it 
could not be secured by agreement, the Government would secure 
by every means necessary for its effective attainment. But there 
must, be a reasonable latitude of discussion ; if the Government 
were to be responsible, they must be allowed to discuss with 
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representatives of both sides whether any given figure was reason- 
able for any given area. The conference shortly afterwards 
adjourned, but the executive committee remained in London, and 
(having now obtained authority from the conference) continued 
to negotiate witli the Premier. One of its sittings was attended 
by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and three other Labour members, 
which marks the first appearance of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party on the scene. The Premier also continued negotiations with 
the (coalowners* committee, and with a committee appointed by 
the Industrial Council, and made a full statement of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the House of Commons, in w'hich he took 
the opportunity of denying a persistent rumour that in his address 
to the miners he had declared himself in favour of a minimum 
wage in every industry. 

Meanwhile, the effects of the strike inx)n the country in general 
became apparent. London coal prices rose another 2s. on March 
1th, bringing the best cpiality to 36s., and the price of bread was 
raised three days later. Many other articles of food also rose in 
price throughout the country. The Workington steel works had 
closed down two days before the strike actually began ; and the 
irun and steel trades in general, as well as the shipping, tinplate, 
pottery, glass and brick trades were seriously affected at an early 
date. By March 6th the number of non-strikers thrown out of 
work was estimated at 250,000, by March llth, at 655,000. 
On March 5th many of the leading railw^ay companies restricted 
their passenger services : in Manchester over 700 trains were taken 
off. The rest cpiickly followed suit, except the Great Eastern, 
which maintained its usual service throughout. The London 
metropolitan traffic was not seriously curtailed till the following 
week, when further drastic restrictions also took place throughout 
the country. The goods traffic was not so speedily disorganised ; 
but before long the carriage of heavy goods, such as all kinds 
of ore and stone, was generally suspended, iind the efforts of 
the companies (w^ho throughout made efforts to secure co-operation 
and community of policy) were concentrated on the carriage of 
food and other immediate necessaries. 

On March 8th the Government took a further step by issuing 
the following invitation “His Majesty’s Government consider 
that the proposals which they have already placed before the 
representatives of both parties offer the fairest means of arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement of the dispute. In view, however, 
of the dijficulty of making any progress towards a settlement 
without mutual discussion, his Majesty’s Government invite both 
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parties to meet them jointly in conference, without prejudice, 
with a view to the free discussion of the whole situation.’* 

The executive of the Miners’ Federation undertook to re- 
assemble the national conference at the earliest possible moment, 
and submit to it the invitation, with the reservation that they 
could not recommend its acceptance except on the understanding 
that the principle of the minimum was excluded from discussion. 
As the South Wales owners on the same day reaffirmed their 
objection to the principle, it seemed at first doubtful whether 
they would join the conference ; but eventually both they and 
the Scottish (owners joined the others in accepting the invitation, 
making it plain that this action did not indicate any change of 
attitude on the main question. , 

The joint conference, consisting of the Prime Minister, Sir 
Edward Gr(^y, Mr. Buxton, Sir George Askwith, and four other 
officials, twenty-three coalowners, and the nineteen members of 
the Miners’ Committee, met on March 12th and the two follow- 
ing days. It is to be noted that the men, in accepting the invita- 
tion, did not make any reservations as to their schedule of 
minimum rates, and the impression that they were prepared to 
negotiate by districts on this matter was confirmed by a declaia- 
tion of the Federation on March 13th that it was willing “to 
enter into negotiations at once with the coalowners in the various 
districts for the purpose of securing a settlement of all points in 
dispute at the earliest possible moment.” On the following day, 
however, it decided that with reference to its resolution of 
February 2nd, it could not take the conduct of negotiations abo]|t 
points 1,2, and 5 (referring to the wages of pieceworkers at the 
face ot the coal, and to the “bed-rock” minimum of 5s. and 2s. 
for underground daj-workers, men and boys), out of the hands 
of its executive committee ; but agreed that when these points 
were agreed to, points 3 and 4 (referring to underground piece- 
workers other than colliers and to the actual minima for the 
various classes of underground day-workers) should be dealt with 
by local negotiations ; and also acquiesced in the presence at these 
local negotiations of some neutral person “to help guide discussion 
to facilitate agreement,” as suggested by the Prime Minister. 

On the 15th, the Prime Minister announced the failure of the 
conference, and the Government’s intention of “asking from 
Parliament a legislative declaration that a reasonable minimum 
wage, accompanied by adequate safeguards for the protection of 
the employer, should be a statutory term of the contract of em- " 
ployment of people who are engaged underground in coal-mining.” 
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He indicated that the district minima should bo locally fixed by 
a joint Board in each district, with a neutral and independent 
chairman. The conference of the Miners’ Federation thereupon 
disbanded, atter authorising its executive to watch the Bill, and 
refusing to rc'bume woi'k until it was passed and its final shape 
liad been seen. 

The Premier’s announcement did not materially relieve the 
tension : a furlher advance of 4s. took place in London coal prices, 
the best quality reaching 40s., and the Houth Wales owneis 
issued another manilosto, d(‘claring that surrender would mean 
khe closing ot many pits and a reduction of output by 30 to 60 
Ter cent. Repres(sitati’ves of both sides were consulted in di'aft- 
iiig the Bill, whiyh w^as introduced by Mr. Asquith on March 19th. 
Its mam pro\isions were as follows : — 

'*lt shall be an implied term of every contract for the employ- 
ment of a workman underground in a coalmine that the employer 
shall pay to that workman wages at not less than the minimum 
rate settlisl under this Aid and applicable to that workman, unless 
he is excluded from the right to them by reason of old age or 
infnimty oi noii-com])liance with the conditions regarding regu- 
lawty and (dhcKUicy of work. 

Joint Boards to be set up in each of the twenty-two 
districts mentioned m a schedule to decide on the minimum rates 
and to form iiiles laying down the conditions of exclusion from 
their operation. Faeli ]3oar(l to have a chaiiman with a 
casting vote, appointed by agreiunenl or by the Board of Trade. 

^ Th(‘ Boards to have power to subdivide or amalgamate 
iheir districts, or to make sj[>ec]al rates and rules for special mines : 
and to levise their own rates and rules. The rates when fixed 
to be letrospcctive to the date of the passing of the Act, 

In case ot failuri' of either or both sides to appoint repre- 
sentatives, the 13oard of Trade to take the matter into its own 
hands. 

The Act to be in operation for three years only, unless renewed. 

It met at first with a non-committal reception. Mr. Bonar Law 
confined himself to criticising the Government’s methods of deal- 
ing with the situation; Mr. Kamsay Macdonald “would like to 
see the meaning of the phrase interpreted in £ s. d.,” but promised 
Labour Party support. Almost immediately opposition began to 
harden. The Coalowners* Committee expressed their dissatis- 
faction that the devising of safeguards had been relegated to the 
District Boards instead of being embodied in the text, and drafted 
nearly fifty amendments, of which the most important proposed 
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that the rates fixed should not be retrospective, that the employer 
should be entitled to deduct the difference if the workman could 
be proved to have earned less than the minimum, that contracts 
for delivery of coal based on the existing wage-rates should be 
taken into account in fixing the minima, and that the independent 
chairman should have full powers of arbitration. The Federations 
of employers in the engineering, shipping, and cotton trades regis- 
tered protests against the legislative sanction of the principle of 
a minimum wage. The Miners’ Federation decided unanimously 
to press for the inclusion of the 5s. and 2s. minima for day 
workers, and (after discussion and by a narrow majority) for that 
of the schedule for hewers ; and the Labour Party, which was now 
in constant communication with the Miners’ Executive, decided 
to vote for tbe second reading, but to press for the Miners' amend- 
ments in committee. 

On March 21st, Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the Unionist Party, 
moved the j*eJeciion of the Bill. In an impressive speech to a 
crowded House he dwelt on the dangerous precedent established, 
and on the legalised violation of existing agreements ; his motion 
was defeated by 318 voles to 225. The following day most of the 
coalowiiers’ amendments were defeated in committee ; so wore 
those of the Labour Party to include the hewers’ schedule, and 
to excise the ixjwer of the Boards to subdivide their districts. 
Mr. Buxton inserted an amendment to the effect that higher wage- 
rates under existing agreements or customs should not be pre- 
judiced by the Act. In the debate on what became known as “the 
5 and 2 question,” Mr. Kamsay Macdonald intimated that if this 
amendment were accepted, the miners would be prepared to 
waive the schedule, and Sir Edward Grey suggested that a 
further conference on this basis should be held on the following 
Monday. 

On Monday, March 25th, London coal prices rose from 
40s. to 45s. for best, and by 48. for other qualities. On 
the same day the first defections took place; 1,000 men 
resumed work in Lanarkshire, and the Chirk colliery in 
North Wales was reopened. Throughout Monday and 
Tuesday the Government conferred separately with the two 
parties, and for a few moments on Tuesday afternoon they were 
brought face to face. The Government is understood to have 
suiggested an immediate break-up into district conferences in 
London, and also immediate joint national conference with a 
member of the Government in the chair ; and to have been mean- 
while maturing its plans for the relief of distress and the protec- 
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tion of workers and of the food-supply in case of ultimate failure. 
Meanwhile the discussion of the Bill was suspended. 

On Tuesday night Mr. Asquith, in a memorable speech, 
announced to the House the final failure of negotiations, and the 
passage of the Bill was hastened. The “5 and 2” amendment 
was moved by Mr. Brace, a miners* representative, on the report 
stage, and rejected by 326 votes to 83, about 50 Liberal members 
voting against the Oovernment. The Unionist Party voted for, 
the Labour Party against, the third reading, which was carried by 
213 votes to 38, The Bill passed the House of Lords without a 
division, though not without protest, on Thursday, and received 
the Royal assent on Friday, the 29th. 

A curious inpident, which provoked much resentment at the 
time, is w^ortli recalling, as it became of some importance later. 
On Tuesday Mr. Buxton had inserted an amendment directing the 
Boards to “have regard to the average daily rate of wages paid” ; 
the coalowners were afraid this might be taken to refer to piece- 
workers, who, if their minimum were fixed at the average, would 
probably often earn less than it, and would have little incentive 
to try to surpass it. They therefore asked for the substitution of 
th^i words “the prevailing daily wage-rate,” which the Govern- 
ment, after considtation with one or two of the men’s leaders 
(the rest having left London), promised to effect in the Lords. 
It then appeared that the general feeling of the miners’ leaders 
was against the change, which they considered encouraged the 
Boards to grant no advance to day -workers on the prevailing 
rates ; and after the Bill had in consequence been delayed a day 
in the Ijords, the original words were allowed to stand, with a 
gloss from Lord Crewe to the effect that they referred only to 
day men. The coalowners thereupon brought a charge of breach 
of faith against the Government, who replied that they only con- 
sented to the alteration at so late a stage on the understanding 
that it was non-contentious. 

Meanwhile, the Miners’ Federation conference had met on 
the 27th, and decided to take a ballot on the question, “Are 
you in favour of resuming work pending the settlement of the 
minimum rates of w^ages in the various grades of work by the 
District Boards to be appointed under the Mines Minimum Wage 
Act? ” After a keen discussion it w^as decided to make no official 
recommendation to the men as to which way to vote. A meeting 
of representative coalowners, while reaffirming their uneasiness 
at^ legislative interference with rates of wages, advised their 
fellows to make every endeavour to give effect to the law. Mean- 
No. 87.— VOL. xxii. c 0 
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while the strike continued. On the 27tb the prices of all coal in 
London reached 4Gs. (an advance of Is. on the best quality), 
and it was found necessary to send troops to North Wales and 
Cannock Chase. 

It was generally expected that, exce))t perhaps in Northumber- 
land, the ballot would show a heavy majority for resumption, and 
most of the prominent leaders of the men, including even such 
“ irreconcilables as Mr. Hartshorn in South Wales and Mr. 
Smillie in Scotland, publicly advocated tliis course. The first 
ballots took place in North Wales on the 28th, and showed a 
5 to 2 majority for resumption; tlie figures published on Monday, 
April 1st, showed a 3 to 1 majority against in Lancashire, but a 
total of 25,000 for and 17,500 against; on the £jjime day London 
coal prices fell slightly. Hut it soon became evident that the 
public expectation was wrong, and that in S(.'otland and the North 
of England the voting was heavily in favour of continuing the 
strike. The final figures were announced to the Miners’ Execu- 
tive by Mr, Ashton on April 4th ; they w^ere as follows : — 


Yorkshire 

For 

resumption. 
... 13,267 

Against. 

43,914 

29,840 

Majority 

r ■ ' ' ■ ' 

For. Against. 

30,647- 

Ijanoashire and Cheshire 31,334 

— 

18,506 

Midland Federation 

... 18,108 

11,278 

6,890 

— 

Scotland . 

... 23,166 

30,173 


7,287 

South Wale.s 

... 02,638 

31,127 

31,411 

— 

N or thumb orlan d ... 

... 10,674 

14,195 

— 

3,521 

Durham 

... 24,511 

48,828 

— 

24,317 

Bristol 

772 

326 

446 

— 

Somerset 

... 2,330 

1,220 

910 

— 

Derby 

... 8,080 

13,428 


6,348 

South Derby 

.. 1,626 

1,090 

58G 

— 

Leicester 

1,195 

3,104 

— 

1,909 

Nottingham 

... 8,187 

8,213 

— 

26 

Cumberland 

2,980 

4,877 

— 

1,897 

North Wales 

. 7,446 

1,190 

6,256 

— 

Cleveland 

. . 4,919 

908 

4,011 

— 

Forest of Dean ^ 

— 

— 

— 


201,013 

244,011 


42,998 


^ No ballot, but believed to be for reBumption. 


The following comparison presents points of interest : — 



Voted for 

Voted lor 
ooutinuanoe 


strike. 

of strike. 

South Wales 

85 per cent, 

32 per cent. 

Scotland 

... 84 „ 

67 „ 

Federated Area 

... 82 

62 „ 

Northumberland 

... 75 „ 

66 „ 

Durham 

... 67 

66 „ 

Best of England 

... 66 „ 

49 

Great Britain 

... 80 per cent. 

66 per cent. 
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The percentages are of those voting in each case ; but in the 
first ballot the abstentions were less than 5 per cent.» in the 
second ballot were about 24 per cent, of the estimated voting 
strength of the Federation. The most remarkable change was 
in the case of South Wales, where the prevailing distress and the 
exhaustion of strike funds were no doubt largely responsible. 

The executive committee was now in rather a delicate position. 
Counting probably on a simple majority in favour of resumption^ 
it had omitted to make plain ’what majority was necessary to 
sanction a continuance of the strike; but it now declared that, 
as a two- thirds majority had been necessary to start the strike, 
a two-thirds majority would be necessary to continue it ; at the 
same time it Ij'it the final decision to a conference lo be called on 
the following Saturday, contenting itself with a recommendation 
in favour of resumption. The conference met on Saturday, April 
6th, and after some discussion endorsed the executive’s recom- 
mendation by 115,000 votes to 125,000. This remarkable change 
of front is probably to be explained by the fact that most of the 
delegates (except those of Yorkshire and some parts of Scotland, 
who had been definitely instructed to vote against resumption) 
Qame to this conference with a free hand, and were thus enabled 
to follow their own judgment and to attach due weight to the 
arguments of tlie executive. The strike was thus formally de- 
clared at an end, while arrangements for the dates of resumption 
were left to the several districts. 

Already on March 29th the men had begun to go back in 
Warwickshire ; on April 1st in a few pits in Lancashire and 
North Wales ; on April 4th in Camiock Chase and elsewhere ; and 
on April 5th in the Bristol district. But in many parts of the 
country a general resumption was still delayed by the condition of 
the pits, the occurrence of the Easter holidays, and certain out- 
standing disputes with the surfacemen. On Easter Monday, how- 
ever, Scotland was at work, and the next day Cumberland went 
back ; the Durham enginemen accepted the owners’ terms, and the 
Yorkshire surfacemen’s dispute was also settled. On Thursday work 
spread rapidly in the Federated Area, and the South Wales leaders 
advised their men not to remain out any longer on behalf of the 
still unappeased enginemen. Meanwhile there had been a set-back 
in Lancashire. On Tuesday, Mr. Greenall, one of the men's 
leaders, advised staying out till the minimum rates had been 
settled, and for the next two days there was considerable feeling 
against resumption, culminating in riots and the sending of troops. 
On Thursday the revolt collapsed, and Lancashire went back to 

c c 2 
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work. At the end of the week half South Wales was still idle, but 
on Saturday the Derbyshire surfacemen’s dispute was settled, and 
on Monday the 15th the South Wales enginemen, while expressing 
their resentment against the miners, decided to go back, and the 
last obstacle to a general resumption of work was removed. 
Meanwhile a general revival of industry began ; the railway 
services were improved, and the export of coal was resumed from 
Sunderland on April 11th. London coal prices fell 10s. on April 
12th, bringing the best quality to 358., and a further 5s. fall took 
place on the 17th. 

It is not the piirposie of the present narrative to comment on 
the general features or incidental effects of the strike ; neverthe- 
less one or two points cannot remain unmentioned. First as 
to the inetliods of the strikers. Besides the final riots in 
Lancashire just mentioned, there was, in the second half of 
March, a succession of minor disturbances in North Wales, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Helen’s, and in some parts of Scotland ; 
but on the whole the struggle, owing no doubt in part to the 
solidarity of the miners and the impossibility of obtaining sub- 
stitute labour, was carried on under remarkably peaceful and 
orderly conditions. The football match arranged at a Midlands 
mine between the strikers and the managerial staff, at the close 
of which both teams were entertained to tea by the general 
manager, was not uncharacteristic of the temper of the whole pro- 
ceedings. As to the effect on other industries, some of the main 
facts — on the one hand the rise of the Board of Trade unemploy- 
ment percentage for March to 11'3 and the paralysis of the iron, 
pottery and other trades, and on the other the comparative im- 
munity of the textiles, and the actual increase in exports other 
than coal — have been referred to in the last number of this 
Journal ; but we may add that the railway goods and mineral traffic 
receipts for March showed a decrease of :£1,979,353 or 41*4 per 
cent, on the corresponding figure for 1911. The general distress 
caused was considerable in some districts, notably South Wales, 
the Potteries, and the north-east coast, but on the whole not as 
great as had been anticipated. As to the direct losses of the 
miners, the loss in working days is estimated at about 30 millions, 
and in wages at about f7J million; by April 6th the miners’ 
Unions had paid out in strike benefits ^1, 205 ,900 out of a nominal 
total in January of ,994,150, and except in Durham, Derby, and 
Northumberland their funds were practically exhausted ; nor does 
this probably represent nearly the whole of the savings expended 
for strike purposes. 
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It remains to consider the work of the Joint Boards appointed 
under the Act. In some cases, as in South Wales, the existing 
Conciliation Boards were utilised, in others new Boards were set 
up. In some districts preparations began as early as April 2nd, 
but in others they were long delayed ; most of the awards were 
given in April and May, but that of Scotland was not completed 
till June, nor that of South Wales till July, and that of Bristol 
is not yet to hand. A summary of the awards on the two ques- 
tions most debated during the strike is given below : — 


Nt?mc of Cliairmati. 
South Wales . Lord St. Aldwyn 
North- 
umberland Lord Mersey ^ 

Durham . . Sir Robert Romor ’ 
Cumberland . Sir William Collins ^ 
Lancashire 

and Cheshire Judge Bradbury 
Cleveland . Sir Robert Romer ‘ 

N. Stafford . Judge Bradbury ^ 

South Derby . A. A. TIudson, K.C.^ 
Leicester . . Judge O'Connor, K.C.^ 

.F’orost 

of Dean Russell Kerr 
W. Yorkshire Judge Amphlett ^ 

S. Yorkshire . Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. 
Cannock 

Chase Sir Clarendon Hyde ^ 

S. Stafford . Sir W. Lawrence, Bt.* 
Warwick . . Sir W. Lawrence, Bt.' 
Shropshire . B. E. Williams, K.C.i 
Derby , , . Judge Bindley 
Nottingham , Judge Stanger, K.C. 

N. Wales. . B. P. Williams, K.C.i 
r Judge Austin 
Somerset . Hon. G, Peel 

( Aid. T. Smith i 

Bristol . . , Aid. George Pearson 
[ Sheriff Mackenzie 
Scotland . Sir T. Mason 

John Burnett * 


Demanded by 
Schedule of 

February 2. Conceded. 


Piece- 

Day- 

Piece- 

Day- 

workers. 

workers, workers. 

workers 

7/li to 7/C 

6/- 

G/11 

4/94 

c/. to 7/2 

6/. 

6/6 

m 

r>/ii 

5/. 


4/9 

6/G 

5/- 

6/. 

3/- 

7/- 

5/. 

(jIQ 

5/- 

d/10 

6 - 

.5/4 

4/3 

6/- to 7/- 

S/. 

c/- 

5/. 

6/6 

5/- 

6/. 

iie> 

7/2 

51- 

6/2 

4/10 

5/10 

— 

5/24 



7/6 

5/- 

6/9 to 6/9 

2/6 to 5/. 

7/6 

6/. 

6/9 to 6/9 

2/6 to 6/- 

6/- to 7/- 

51- 

6/3 to 6/6 

4/9 to 6/4 

6/- to 7/- 

5/. 

6/- to 6/6 

4/- to 6/- 

6/. to 7/- 

51- 

5/1 to 7/- 

4/6 

6/. to 1/- 

51- 

6/6 to 6/- 

4/6 to 4/9 

7/14 to 7/6 

51- 

6/- to 7/- 

4/9 to 6/2 

7/6 

51- 

5/6 to 7/- 

5/- to 6/6 

6/. 

51- 

6/. 

4/10 to 6/. 


( 8/3 + 2/8 + 

4/11 — 4 per- per- 

\ centage contage. 

4/11 — 

I 6/- 6/- 5/6to6/10 4/9 


The 28. minimum claimed for boys has been obtained in the 
majority of districts. In comparing the various rates, payments 
in kind, such as free coal and house-room in Durham (valued at 
Is. a day), and cheap coal in South Wales, must be taken into 
account. 

The work of the Boards has varied greatly in complexity; 
thus in Northumberland the only divisions are into men and boys, 
pieceworkers and day workers ; while in Cumberland twenty-four, 
and in South Wales thirty-six, classes of workers are separately 
* Appointed by the Boeid of Trade. 
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provided for. The district rules are in many cases very stringent ; 
thus in Northumberland pieceworkers over 57 years of age are 
excluded from the Act, and one day's absence without excuse for- 
feits the right to the minimum for a whole fortnight ; in Durham , 
Cumberland, Ijeicester, and elsewhere the minimum is not paid 
if not earned at the current piece-rates, unless the workman can 
prove that the cause was one over which he had no control. In 
Lancashire a w^orkman presenting himself at the [)it-bott()m and 
finding his services not required is not entitled to the minimum ; 
and in most districts if he is prevented from working more tlian 
part of a shift, only a corresponding proportion of the minimum 
is payable. Other provisions prescribe forfeiture in case of breach 
of colliery rules, disobedience to officials, delay in starting work, 
&c. In most (‘.ases provisions are made for the settlement of 
disputes by joint committees, generally with an outside chairman 
with final jx)wers. 

In some districts, notably Lancasliire, the findings of the 
Boards appear to have given satisfaction, but elsewhere, as in 
Boiith Wales, Staffordshire, and Northumberland, great discontent 
has been caused. It will be noticed that in a large majority of 
cases the minima are lower than those demanded by the schedule 
of February 2^1 ; in some parts of the Federated Districts tlicy are 
actually lower than those offered by the (unployers on February 
20tli. in South Wales Lord St. Aldwyn's award of 4s. (id. for day 
men led among certain sections of the men to demands for his 
resignation, and prol'Kisals for the break-up of the Board and for 
national actitm. Eventually, on May 14th, the Board consented to 
suspend its activities till the matter had been referred to a national 
conference of the Miners’ Federation, which was to assemble in 
London on the 2ist of May to consider the working of the Act. 
Towards the middle of June, however, the Board resumed 
operations. 

On May 22nd the national conference passed a resolution re- 
gretting ‘‘that, notwithstanding the many declarations of the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues that the least minimum rate 
of wages to be fixed for adult underground workers should be a 
reasonable living wage, we have a number of awards which fix 
the minimum rates for underground workers at less than a 
reasonable living wage,” and deciding to wait upon the Govern- 
ment with a view to remedying this defect. Accordingly on 
July ISth a deputation, unhappily no longer headed by Mr. Enoch 
Edwards, was received by Mr. Asquith. The men, while not 
prepared to condemn the Act as a complete failure, complained 
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among other things that the rates tor day men had been fixed in 
most cases below the 5s. of which Mr. Asquith had expressed his 
own approval ; that in some cases employers, by a threat of dis- 
charge, had induced elderly workmen to sign statements to the 
effect that they were not entitled to the minimum ; that the 80 
per cent, of attendances required in many districts — in some cases 
100 per cent. — was excessive; and that in fixing the rates tor 
pieceworkers the Boards did not take into account the average 
rates already earned. With regard to this last point, it is worth 
pointing out that the men do not appear to accept the interpreta- 
tion placed by Mr. Buxton on his own amendment, already dis- 
cussed. The lYime Minister replied that he did not feel justified 
in asking Parliament to amend the Act ; he called attention to 
the substantial ‘advances awarded under it in many cases and to 
the desirability of giving it a further trial. 

On August 15th the conference of the Miners’ Federation met 
at F^lackpool to consider reports from the districts. Besides the 
complaints already mentioned, these reports laid stress on the 
difficidty ex[K3rienced in many cases in obtaining arrears of wages 
due under the awards. Dissatisfaction was also expressed with 
the im})licatioii of the Premier that it was the duty of the Unions, 
and not of the Government, to see that employers did not induce 
men to contract out of the Act. The districts were instructed to 
keep tlie cxeculive fully informed of further developments, with 
a view to summoning another (’onference ; but no further measures 
were taken. 

The rest lies witli the future. 


D. H. Kobbrtson 



THE PELNCIPLE OP LAND VALUE TAXATION.^ 

It is perhaps inevitable tliat })rofeasors of political economy 
and politicians of the market-place should aj>proa^ch such a con- 
troversial subject as the taxation of land values by very differtmt 
avenues of thought and logic. Yet there is no pressing question 
of the day where want of co-operation and touch between the 
two elements that frame public opinion is more likely to he 
disastrous. While my method of argument differs from Mr. 
Bickerdike’s in that 1 prefer to base myself on first ]>rinciples, 
it is nevertheless extremely encouraging to find this form of taxa- 
tion ably defended by economists on ]>urely utilitarian grounds. 

But in carrying on the discussion o|:>ened by Mr. Bick('rdike’s 
article in the March issue of The Economic Journal, I want to 
bring the other avenue into the writer’s vista. 1 am not quite 
clear, and 1 do not think Mr. Bickerdike is quite clear, where his 
avenue is leading, or where he wants to go. He may want to 
go nowhere and direct no one ; but human nature being what it 
is, that is improbable. 

If I read him aright, however, his argument for the taxation 
of land values, and the one he conceives of as the*- politician’s 
also, is the possible resulting increase of material prosperity. 
“Production is more efficient”; “there is an expectation, well 
founded, that the public will gain more than the landowners 
lose”; “the best development of urban life” is to be achieved 
when “towns are able to devote. most of the rent of land to 
improving the attractions of the town.” His only difficulty is “on 
grounds of equity ” to the landlords. His aim is some conception 
of that indeterminable “greatest good of the greatest number,” 
to achieve which he would commit a little injustice. 

If I may speak for myself as a Lajid Taxor w^ho has liad'some 
share in bringing this question into immediate English politics, 
I can safely say that this brand of jiolitician has not tlie aims of 
1 A reply to Mr. Biokerdike^s article, Economic Journal March, 1912. 
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Mr. Bickerdike, and, if he had, would not try to achieve them 
at such a cost. It almost appears as though people who write 
as Mr. Bickerdike does are trying to put on what they think are 
modern sj-)ectacles,— or, to change the simile, are trying to come 
down to what they fancy is the politician’s level of thought and 
morality. 1 think 1 prefer the honest indignation of Captain 
Pretyman or Lord Helmsley. 

In a word, therefore, we do not seek to increase material pros- 
j)erity ; we do not aim at the greatest good of the greatest number ; 
wo K^gard that maxim as consistent with slavery and autocrac.y and 
State Socialism. Our obj<‘ct is to secure freedom ; our method is 
by sto])ping injustice. We have a, possibly old-fashioned, prejudic^e 
in favour of the dictum of Aristotle that in the long run that 
which is unjust can never be expedient. 

Frci'doui . — In our estimation men will be free when any 
jnan, or any body of men, are able to work for themselves and 
secure* for themselves the full reward, each of his own labour. 
Sutdi conditions are obviously attained where a man works on 
land [laying no rent, raters, or taxes, with security of tenure, vso 
that his iiujirovements remain his own. If any land w^ere available 
at^the c'-conomic rent presupjxised in Ricardo’s Uw of rent, such 
conditions would be attained wherever a man w'orks on land (wdth 
sc^ciirity anrl free of rates and taxes), provided always that he pays 
no more than the economic rent. At present no land is obtainable 
on such terms. No man can, at will, work so as to obtain the 
full reward of his labour. The absence of land obtainable at 
such a rent, the ahsence of vsecurity, the presence of rates and 
taxes deprive the worker of the full reward of his labour. 

The free oi)]>ortunity to wwk (wTiether on free land or on land 
at economic*, rent) will break down what we call (I do not know 
wdiat economists call it technically) “the iron law^ of wages. “ 
Wages, we say, will be governed by what a man W'orking freely 
for liiniscdf can get,™* aping perhaps the language of economists, 
we say that wages will tlien be governed by “the niarginal utility 
of labour. “ 

The Ricardian law of rent in perfection involves a gradual 
slope or increase from the free margin, where rent is nil, up to 
the lioyal Exchange. In practice the rent-slope ends not in a free 
margin, but in a w^all, and every established change from one form 
of land culture to another involves a terrace wall. The rent 
demanded for the lower form of culture docs not merge gradually 
into the rent demanded for the higher form of culture. There is 
no free margin for the higher form of culture. There is again 
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an artificial wall. Our system of rating and taxing assists in 
constricting the supply of land for every higher form of cnlture, 
as well as for the lowest form. The artificial scarcity throughout 
brings the curve of actual present rent far above the curve of 



Bicardian economic rent. No man can get land at its proper 
economic rent, let alone escape rates and taxes. 

The diagram given above shows the curve of prc.sent rent and 
of economic rent. The area intercepted between the two curves 
represents the element of artificial inflation due to artificial scarcity. 
To avoid injustice the worker wants to be at B paying rent BC. 
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He is at A paying rent AG. If he could get land at JB, on demand, 
paying EG rent, he would both be free and enjoy justice. 

Our present rating and taxing methods encourage the erection 
of terrace walls; they create artificial scarcity. We believe that 
the Single Tax would break down these walls and give us the 
Kicardian slope of rent, with its free margin where men can 
work in freedom. 

I repeat that there would be a “free,” or at least a just, 
margin for each form of land culture. The builder would have 
his “free” margin where he could get market garden land at 
market garden rents ; the market gardener his, where he could 
get small-holding land at small-holding rents ; the small-holder 
his where he coijld get agricultural land at ordinary farm reiits. 
The miner, quarryman, and wood-chopper would have their free 
margins too. The economists may deny that the Single Tax 
would have this result in full ; they cannot deny that it would 
have this result in part. 

JuhUcc . — Mr. Bickcrdike Ixdieves that the repeal of the Corn 
Tjaw’s was justified by regard for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, — and hints that the landlords w^cre robbed. It is here 
thjiyt we differ — the politician and the professor. Irrespective of 
what its results might be, the repeal of the Corn Laws was to 
us, and to Eichard CV)bden, an act of justice. The im]X)sition of 
the Corn Laws gave to certain persons a privilege of value, akin 
to the value given to the owner of premises when they are 
licensed for selling beer. People bought and sold that privilege, 
just as they bought and sold rotten boroughs, just as they bought 
and sold public house licences. A privilege is very different from 
pro})erty. My title to a chair or a locomotive goes back to the 
man wdio made it ; my title to a privilege goes back to the vote 
of a majority in the Houses of Parliament. If a man wants to 
use my locomotive he gets something he wants, and pays in effect 
the man wdio made it a price determined by the cost of repro- 
duction. If a man wants to use my privilege, he gets nothing 
but a State permission, and pays me a price which is in effect 
a tax. 

This difference betw^een privilege and property is well known 
and accepted. The State did not compensate the owners of rotten 
boroughs iji 1832 ; the State did not compensate the landlords in 
1847 ; the State did not compensate the public-house owners in 
1904, it arranged for them to compensate each other. These 
privileges W'hich a majority of the Houses of Parliament has 
given are private rights to tax the community. The granting of 
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the pi’ivilege was unjust; its revocation was just, and not 
robbery. 

It may bo that some day there w ill be a protective tariff levied 
in this country, wdiereby certain protected industries will flourish. 
The ever-chajiging shareholders will enjoy a privilege, a legal 
right to tax the community. Will those who afterwards get the 
tariff reduced and the privilege diminished be acting unjustly? 
Further, su})pose that, as in many foreign countries, the protective 
tariff is raised every five years; that this process continues so 
long that the purchaser of shares in the protected industry may 
well have bought in expectation of a continual intermittent in- 
crease in the tariff. Is it conceivable that it could be considered 
unjust to say that there should be no further rinses in the tariff? 
Yet that in effect is Mr. Bickerdike’s complaint against the 
Increment Duty. 

So that when we advocates the alteration of our system of rating 
and taxation, with a view^ to securing the free margin, and find 
that the alterations involve the destruction of certain privileges, 
enjoyed of old time as the result of legislation, we still support 
the alterations. We believe that injustice consists not in the 
destruction of privilege, but in its continued existence. 

The Method of Securing Freedom . — What are the jvrivileges 
which will be destroyed? How do the* jioliticiaus seek to destroy 
them? On these points, too, there are explanations to be made 
by the politicians to the political economists of the schools. 

The second point must be taken first. What steps do the 
politicians advocate? Mr. Bickerdike concerns himself with tlie 
Increment Duty. This duty is not proj)erly a land value tax at 
all. It makes land no cheaper, no easier to get; it in no way 
frees the margin. It has all the disadvantages of a tax partial 
in its application and accidental in its incidence. Its chief advo- 
cates only recommend it os a weapon to secure a “full*’ valua- 
tion, and, as soon as it has fulfilled that more or less useful 
purpose, it may well be buried wdthout any regret on the part of 
even moderate land taxers. Looked at from the mere Treasuiy point 
of view, “there is no money in it.” Something of the same sort 
may be said of the other land value duties as imposed in 1909. 
They w^ere only a makeshift at first. They are only a nuisance 
now, and may well give place at an early date to the general 
annual tax asked for by the politicians. 

The Land Values Group in the House of Commons wduch 
focuses political ojunion on the question have a very definite pro- 
gramme, on wdiich the next election will be fought if the signs 
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of the political weather may be judged. The Memorial, signed by 
174 Liberal and Labour members and endorsed by the National 
Liberal Federation, asks for : — 

(1) A general tax on ‘‘Full Site Value” in town and country 
alike ; part of the proceeds to go to relic^ving the ratepayers of 
certain burdens which are national in character ; part to abolish 
the food taxes. 

(*J) l^ower to be given to local authorities to adopt full site 
value as the standard of rating, instead of the annual value of 
land and building, rchus sic stantibus, 

Mr. Bickerdike confines his approval, somewhat illogically, 
to the Local Rate on Land Values, and I will only touch on the 
general lax (to b^ spent in relief of local burdens), to say that it is 
necessary, if only to get round the great and obvious difliculty 
cd boundaries. Some municipalities have within their range of 
taxation wide areas of suburban unbuilt-on land to whose value 
they and their citizens largely contribute ; others have a restricted 
area already built over and are creating and maintaining the land 
values of external urban districts. It is only by a general tax that 
you can deal at all fairly between the two classes of municipality. 

^1 too, however, prefer to deal with the change in the assess- 
ment of local rates, rather than with the general tax, both 
because it involves the complete change to single tax for local 
rating, and because it enables one to show exactly what are the 
privileges wdiich wull be destroyed. But theoretically a national 
tax on land values is justifiable by every argument which justifies 
the local rate. 

The change in local rating, as recommended by the Select 
Committee on the Land Values Taxation (Scotland) Bill of 190G 
and supported by the signatories to the Memorial, will not be an 
additional burden, but will allord a substitute for the present rates 
on improvements. The same sum total will be raised from ow ners 
and occupiers of property in any locality, the same people will 
pay, but their contributions will be measured by the full site 
value of the premises they own or occupy, instead of by the 
annual letting value of the hereditament rebus sic stantibus. 
Those persons whose property is now improved above the average ^ 
will contribute less than at present, those whose property is average 
will contribute the same, those whose property is not now im- 
proved up to the average will pay more. But all will be able to 

1 By “ improved above the average ’'I mean those in which the ratio of “improve^ 
ment value ” to “ unimproved land value ” is above the average of the ratio in the 
case of all the hereditaments in the district. 
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improve their property, build, cut up into small holdings, open 
up minerals, &c., without being penalised for doing so. Even 
the man whose land is “ripe” and unbuilt on, has only to build 
and improve up to the average to set right his balance sheet with 
the community. 

It is true that contributions will not be according to ability to 
pay. They will be measured by a juster rule, they will be levied 
according to bonelits received.^ They will be measured by that 
land value which arises not from the personal activities of the 
owner, ])ut from the activities and needs of the community. 

The Destruction of Pririlcge. — What, then, is the privilege 
of which landowners will be deprived? As a whole in any locality 
they will pay in rates no more than at present. ^ Every individual 
landowner, by improving up to the average, can be sure of being 
no worse oil tlian any other, and as a whole they will pay no more. 
One could quott' good authority, the late Lord Goschen and Sir 
llobert Gin'en among the number, to show that ultimately the 
incidence of all rates is upon the landlord, wdiether those rates 
!)(' raised on land value or not.^ 

How, then, wall the landlord sufTer? What is the privilege 
of which this change will deprive him? It is this : — In. the case 
of hous(^- ])rofK‘rty the present rating system, which checks the free 
constriudlon of houses, wall be abolished. There will be, therefore, 
a large increase in the supply of houses. Therefore, the rents 
and prices of all houses will fall. The same reasoning applies to 
all factori(‘s, to min(a\al royalties, to small holdings. The increase 
in the supply, due to the exemption from taxation, will lower 
the rents ol)tainab]c at present for houses already built, as well 
as those to be built ; for mines already open as well as for those 
that may bt^ opened. It will lower the prices obtainable for the 
product of factories and small holdings already in existence, and 
therefV)rt‘ reduce their partially protected profits or their rent. 

The present rating system is, in fact, in its operation exactly 

^ All wise expoudituro of the ratepayer’s mouey results iu increasing land value, 
whether the money be spent on a park, a tram line, a sower, free schooling, or poor 
relief. Because of any of these conveniences, the users of land and Imuscs compote 
more keenly, and are willing aT)d able to pay more ront—i.^., land values are higher 
and more benefit is received by the landowners. This can best be seen if one 
coniomplatos the effect of the abolition of any one of these public services. If there 
were no poor relief, for instance, the insecurity of property would bo increased and 
orderly labour would be reduced, iho two circumstances together diminishing land 
value. Poor relief is a business proposition” just as much as a sower or a gaol. 

2 Professor Marshall maintain.*? that only that part of the present rate which is 
proportionate to the amount of land value in the hereditament falls upon the 
landlord. No doubt, so far as the immediate incidence is concerned, that is the 
correct view. 
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similar to a protective tariff. It checks competition with houses, 
factories, or mines, that are now in use, by penalising all new 
competing production, and by benefiting the withholders of the 
land and natural resources which might be used for such produc- 
tion. All landowners will lose a privilege and a valuable one. 
They will lose the protective tariff which makes competition 
restricted, and which limits the free supply of land which might 
compete with theirs. They will lose the privilege of being helped 
to erect the terrace and marginal walls with which they now 
obstruct the smooth flow of the rent curves to the margin postu- 
lated in the Eicardian theory. 

If it is unjust to deprive them of this privilege, then it was 
unjust to dej)ri¥C them of the Corn Laws ; it was unjust to allow 
tlie invcuition of steamships and railways to bring us cheap wheat ; 
it was unjust to allow the free competition with our established 
industries of the lu^wer industries of Germany and Belgium. 

“But,” say some, and 1 think I see signs of this idea in Mr. 
Bickerdike’s article, “such a change as this would tax landlords 
out of existence. You are not merely depriving them of a protec- 
tive tariff ; the rate will be 20s. in the £ ; you arc depriving them 
oi their property.” That is not so. Keal estate consists of land 
and buildings. Eeal estate owners as a whole will pay no more 
than at present. Bo far as direct effect is concerned, what they 
lose on the swings they gain on the roundabouts. They only lose 
the artificial protection, the privilege of restricting the market. 

This, too^ is our answ'cr to those wdio say that latid value is not" 
suffirierit to meet the ne?edcd land value rate. Land value now, 
to-day, is land value with the amount and incidence of present 
rates taken into account. (If the same services were rendered 
by some external millionaire and no rates at all levied, land value 
to-day w^ould be higher by the capitalised amount of the rate 
remitted.) Land values, in future, will be land values with the 
amount and incidence of the future land values rates taken into 
account, and 1 pre-supix)se all through that the total amount of 
the rates levied is the same after as before the change. It is 
the increased supply of land available for use, for every form 
of land culture, that will alone reduce land value. ^ 

I have endeavoured to show, so far as local rating is concerned, 
what is the privilege we seek to destroy and how we propose to 

' Some reservation is needed hero. As the margins are freed and wages rise, 
men will be driven loss hard to work, will probably work loss hard ; and there will 
be in consequence a smaller surplus for the monopoly owner. The surplus registers 
itself automatically as land value, which will accordingly diminish pari passu with 
the increase of freedom. 
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of wbieli is determined on the one hand by the extent of Ignorance 
and on the other by the immobility of invested resources. The 
flow of resources into an industry or enterprise being (proximately) 
determined by its appropriate set of prospective net returns, the 
waste is shifttHl on to society in gc^iK'ral, and if in the diagram 
“product ” is suhstitiihul for “rates of return,” the amount of 
tliis waste is measured by M - MP’. But a part of the injury — 
the l'ne('r(ainly in the amount of return — remains, in the nature 
of things, with the owjiers of resources and is borne l)y them for 
a payjiumt (generally positive) wdiich enters into the return upon 
the marginjil unit of resources. 

Unc(U’tainty is (lien the result of a particular form of Ignorance, 
and is l)orne for a detiu-minute payment by a p irticiilar class of 
persons. Jt is a eondirion of ex{X)siire to events of which the 
pros])octivo net eileds compensate for the state of imperfect know- 
ledge as to llieir importance and date of occurrence. 

In passing to consider the nature of tins disutility, it is con- 
venient to make no attcmfit to find phrases sufticiently wide and 
precise to contain the many forms of Uncertainty, but to confine 
consideration to a typo which is rt‘presentativo of tliat occurring 
in modern business conditions. A representative firm is exposed 
to a series of changes in its business environment ; tJiese clianges 
may proc.ccd from fiuctuations in the value of its raw material, 
from variation in the confidence of its creditorsor from a multitude 
of other causes ; but in modern business conditions they may be 
ropja\sented in one form — an imperfectly foreseen change in the 
volume of its disposable resources. 

Pj'of. J, Ik Clark has pointed out that the injury of such 
changes arises from the condition that a sudden increase of capital 
to a business man is not equivalent in importance to a contraction 
of similar a]jiount“-“thc actuarial value of the hazard ... is 
determined by multipljing the fraction that expresses the hazard 
by llie figure rejiresenting the total utility of tlie capital exposed 
to it.” In cuiisidcring the. use of capital in business, one may, 
however, go behind this; the rapid variations in the marginal 
utility of capital in this case arc not, as in its applications to the 
satisfaction of persoiail wants, directly connected with psycho- 
logical conditions, but depend, it would seem, upon that rigidity 
of economic adjustments, that immobility of applied resources, 
which hinders rapid rcadaptation to changing conditions and 
prevents the business man from readily meeting heavy calls upon 
him or from immediately employing in his undertaking an addition 
to the resources at his disposal. 
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Business Uncertainty results, therefore, in a condition of finan- 
cial insecurity and prevents the close investment of capital. Its 
evil is apparent in a loss of interest upon that quantity of resources 
which it is necessary to hold as a kind of reserve against flie occur- 
rericc of events tlie magnitude and date of which it is impossible 
])er[octly to foresee. Consider, for example, the UnccT'tainly borne 
by a workman in receipt of a definite annual income fiuctuating 
about a weekly average of, say, IMh. a week. Tt is Jiot possible 
to say at wliat ))riee lie will be willing to bear Ibis TTiictuiniuly 
but, if he is a rational pu'son, it is clear that he can (‘liminate I be 
evil by the ]>rovision of a reserve which will put at bis disposal a 
steady income of sometl)ing less than 30s. a week — that is to say, 
the loss of intei>\st ui)on tins neca^ssary n^serve sets a limit 1o the 
injury inflicted ii])orj liini by tlie irregularity of bis receipts. As 
the relurii ii[)on applied ^‘.sources flueiuat(‘S more and more 
violenlly, tliia reserve grows in size until when ll'u*. la'sources are 
exposed to the cbajicr d total loss, it has ])ecome indefinitely 
large, and the coiu'e])! ion of a reserve which uould d(‘stroy the 
evil of Uncertairdy must be replaced by the notion of a lu’ice at 
which the disutility will h<‘. borne. The eoneeptioii does, never- 
theless, give a Jiiore delinite idea of the (‘.vil and of ilie nature 
of its reuKidies ; moia'over, in acfual life Uncertainty is, in fact, 
largely met l\y th(‘ provision of a, reserve, so ibaf its (wil to those 
wh(^ hear it is nahieed by e\ery nu'thod which diminishes on the 
one hand th(' amount of this naserve, and on the otlu'r the loss 
of iiilerest which its provisioji entails. 

The social machinery for dealing with Unet'rtainty is elaborate 
and extensive. Ignorance is reduced hy invt^slment in iiiielli- 
gence ; certain kinds of change are eliminat(Ml by the institution 
of law and jiolice ajid by other jnethods of piv^vention. h'hoso 
on whom it falls may naluce its evil hy dissipating its eflV'cts over 
a large nu]nl)er of capitalists -the standard instnTu*e being that 
(^f tlu‘ Joint Stock Company; they may transba' it, to the Specin 
lator— the JobI)er or Produce Broker; or they may, either directly 
or hy the, agenc'V of Insurance Companies, set off one (',vorit against 
aaiother and by caanpounding the elTeets, reduce, not indeed, the 
Uncertainty of any ev(mt, hut the. amount of reserve which must 
bo held against its occurrence. 

The great development of these various devices illustrates the 
social importance of ccoitomic Uncertainty; but, in s])iie of their 
great scope and variety, thei’e remains wdth business men a burden 
of financial insecurity the reality of wliich is suggested by the 
very large resej've funds whicli they still find it necessary to bold. 
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It i6 with the methods of reducing this residual insecurity that 
this paper is concerned. 

The results may be briefly recapitulated. Given the rate of 
social change, the extent of Ignorance, and the various social 
devices enumerated but not discussed, the amount of Uncertainty 
depends upon the degree of immobility of resources. The typical 
condition has been represented as sudden change in the quantity 
of resources disposable by a. nusiness man ; an addition to his 
capital c,annot easily be employi'd, and a subtraction cannot readily 
be met because of the fixity of his adjustments; Uncertainty re- 
sults, therefore, in financial insecurity and inflicts on him an 
injury whicli may be conceived as a loss of interest upon a reserve 
adequate to eliminate its eflects. It is evident "ihat the amount 
of this res(‘rve, or at any rate the loss which its provision entails, 
may be reduced in two ways— oil her by increasing the availability 
of lus resources, wliether applied in his own or invested in some 
other undertaking ; or by the presence of organisations upon which 
ma y bo sliifted the incidence of these sudden changes. 

Before pro(‘ 0 (‘ding to discuss these two methods, it is necessary 
first fiO establish the general proposition that Uio imperfect availa- 
bility of resources involves a cost, and therefore implies a payment 
to the owners of those resources. 

This proposition is evidently true in the particular (-aso where 
a business man applies capital in his own undertaking. Immo- 
bility of resources being a cause of llncertainty, it is lo })e expeded 
that the most highly specialised capital will, cc/errv pnrihiis, yield 
the largest not ridurns ; that is to say, in such case's Immobility 
involves a (*ost, f(jr it increases financial insecurity and therefore 
the amount reserve wdiich needs to be liold against, 
it. But in attemjding to extend the proposition to that 
capital which a business man invests in undertakings other 
than liis own, one is met by the difficulty that their 
imperfect availability evidently does not inerc'ase the Un- 
certainly falling upon him. This iiiq^erfeet availability does, 
however, lessen his power io vicct Uncertainty, and tliend^y in- 
creases his financial insecurity. The argument which follows 
is directed to show generally that Immobility imidies financial 
insecurity, which appears as a measurable cost in the Supply of 
capital; it considers, further, two methods by which this cost 
is diminished. 

In order to simplify the argument, let it be supposed that the 
supply curve for the aggregate of capital is, so to speak, sub- 
divided into a large number of cuiwes similar in shape, so that 
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A, a person in possession of such a curve, is in this sense repre- 
sentative of the competitive supply. Let B similarly represent 
the demand. 

If A supplies capital directly to B, the terms of the contract 
between them may vary between two extremes in which the 
maximum advantage is thrown on one side or the other. Neglect- 
ing minor considerations, this means that in the one case the 
period of supply depends wholly upon the will of A, its type is a 
deposit wdth a bank ; in the other the time of repayment rests 
entirely with B, as in an issue of debentures redeemable at will. 

Tlie former conlract throws the whole burden of financial in- 
security upon B.; it may therefore be taken as a basis from which 
may be measurc^d the Insecurity accruing to A from any variation 
in its terms. 

Let A’s supply ON be represeiiied by a curve showing the 



various maximum lengths of lime at which he will be willing to 
offer the different parts of his available resources ; a single rate 
of interest being given, Kisk and the costs of administration being 
neglected. And let B’s curve be a similar analysis of his total 
demand showing the minimum periods at which the various 
quantities will be demanded at that rate of interest. 

It seems evident that A will he unwilling to supply more than 
a small proportion of his available resource's for long periods, and 
that B’s demand, arising mainly from such uses of capital as 
the financing of railways and w^ars, will be one almost entirely 
for long periods. Moreover, neither curve is likely to show much 
elasticity, that is, much change of form in response to variations 
in the rate of fntercst ; for, on the one hand, A’s insecurity will 
increase fast as the period of supply lengthens and, on the other, 
the close correlation of the long and short processes of production 
will narrowly limit any great extension of the latter. If the rate 
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of interest is now allowed to vary with the period of supply, A’a 
curve may assume the second position, when the additional 
interest represents the marginal payment for the burden of In- 
security falling on him. 

It appears, then, that in the direct supply of capital from A 
to B there would be a series of equilibria corresponding to the 
different periods of supply ; a comparatively small amount Oil 
would bo mar];(^^ed at rates of interest rising sharply as the period 
lengthened ; the burden of Insecurity would hold back the greater 
part of loanable capital, and its extensive use in durable production 
processes would be impossible. 

Insecurity, considered as a d(iterrent to the supply of capital, 
is therefore an elern(^nt of the highest importance ^^any diminution 
in its amount increases the flow of cai)ital into productive uses 
and swells the Dividend. The organisations by which it is dim- 
inished are various in form but similar in tlieir principle of 
operation ; the method consists essentially in the creation of a 
market. 

The banks in effect make such a market for their customers 
by an organisation which sets off withdrawals against lodgments; 
by its means they have entirely removed from their depositqrs 
that Inse(;urity which would normally attach to loans yielding a 
rate of interest equal to tliat paid them by their bankers. 

The importance of the Btock Exchange in this respect is greater 
still. In most cases the securities dealt in on this market are 
representative of capital supplied for very long, even indefinite, 
periods. Probably only a small fraction of that capital would 
have b(ien forthcoming were it not that the Insecurity of Supply 
has been reduced by the ease wuth which the capital may be 
recovered, not indeed from the party to whom it was originally 
supplied, but from some other party desirous of investment. 

In England, Germany^ and Prance the rate at which sound 
bills are discounted is regularly lower by J to 1 per cent, than 
the rate at which loans will be made for similar periods against 
equally good security. This difference is evidently due to the 
marketability of bills, that is, to the greater availability of re- 
sources invested in them, it gives a precise measure of the differ- 
ence in Insecurity. 

These facilities for the recovery of resources apply to so large 
a part of the total supply that in the gaps where no organisation 
exists for the purpose— such as solicitors’ mortgages— long loans 
can be made with that capital which people prefer to supply for 
considerable periods of time, so that over the whole range of 
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periods only small differences of rate accompany the different 
degrees in which resources are available. And, on the assump- 
tion that the various markets are closely connected, even that 
part of capital which is by preference supplied for long periods 
will receive the additional rate. 

If the net rate of interest is taken to be the price paid for the 
pure Supply of capital for periods terminable at the will of its 
owner, its type will be the rate paid on deposits at call by a 
bank of undoubted reputation. Pass from this to an investment 
in a Treasury Bill. The net rate is increased by two amounts. 
The first sets off the costs of the market, a part of which is the 
marginal expense of reducing the element of Insecurity to a very 
small amount ; {he second is a payment for this residual amount 
which arises from those fluctuations in the value of the Bill due 
not to change of Risk, but merely to the varying balance of 
desire to invest or realise. This second addition to the net rate 
of interest must increase with the remoteness of ihe date at which 
the security becomes repayable, and njay become considerable 
in long debentures or Consols. Mortgages on houses and land 
may often in England have no organised market. Capital so 
supplied consists of resources for wdiicli a long investment is 
preferred. But it is evident that their rate of yield cannot fall 
below tliis composite rate upon invesi-ments equivalent in other 
respects. In the final case of capital supplied to Business Power 
upon ordinary or preference shares, the condition is essentially 
the same : the costs of Supply will include a charge for Insecurity 
borne and another for that part of the work of brokers and 
jobbers which serves to diminish it. 

To sum up. It has been argued that the demand for capital 
arises mainly from its uses for loug periods, while the various 
lengths of time for which Supply is made arc^ rigidly limited by 
the Insecurity which results when resources are made unavailable. 
In the simple conditions of dmect supply the extensive use of 
such capital in durable processes would be impossible. 

Organisations have arisen which reduce the disutilities of 
Supply, among which is the element of Insecurity. Every supply 
of capital is, therefore, laden with charges, in excess of the net 
rate of interest, and consisting of the marginal supply price of 
the services of these organisations together with payments for the 
residual disutilities. There being, in simple conditions, an excess 
of short supply of capital, it follows that the whole of the 
capital now supplied for long periods will obtain a rate which 
includes the additional payment for Insecurity, even though a 
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part of that supply involves no Insecurity and has n6 drganisatioin 
to reduce it. 

The costs of Insecurity are at a maximum in the case of 
capital invested in an irredeemable Security with a narrow market ; 
they decline as the period of Supply shortens and as the market 
improves until, in a bank deposit, they have fallen practically 
to zero. If the sum be transferred from deposit to current account 
the income of net interest is exchanged for a positive return 
of Convenience and Security derived from the services of money ; 
its marginal yield being equivalent to the interest foregone. 

The same principle which holds for the individual applies 
also to the distribution effected by intermediaries. Bankers will 
not sell the Use of Capital at different net ratfes in the same 
competitive market; they must normally obtain the same mar- 
ginal net yield upon each class of their loans. The fact that the 
borrower “at call*^ is subject to much risk (or Insecurity} does 
not affect the price at which sellers are willing to supply their 
services ; this price must always bo the sum of the general market 
rates for Waiting and the services associated with it ; the marginal 
yield of Convenience and Security obtained by bankers from tbeir 
loans to the Bank of England is equivalent to the average net 
rate upon their call loans, and this is equal to the net rate of 
interest. 

It follows that if the loans of bankers and the investments of 
private persons yield the same net return, the banks’ mean deposil 
rate should be identical with the average net yield upon their 
“money at call.” For the six years 1900-6 the average deposit 
and call rates were 2’0 and 2*6^ respectively, showing a difference 
of ’6 per cent, going to the banks as payment for their Trouble 
and Uncertainty. Some idea of the adequacy of this difference 
is given by a comparison of the average margin of the Discount 
houses during the same period. Their average deposit rate was 
2*4, while the rate on 60-day bills was 3*02, showing a rate of 
payment of *6 per cent, for work similar to that of the banks in 
the short loan market. 

So close an agreement between these figures is no doubt largely 
m^cidental, for there are several small errors of which no account 
has been taken. But the result of the comparison is harmonious 
with the argument that financial insecurity is a disutility 
susceptible of a money measure, and that its price may be de- 
ducted from the actual rate of interest in order to yield the net 
rate in the sense defined. 

r. There is a possible objection to be met. It may be said that 
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Jixsecutity as an element in the costs of production 6f capital is 
exceptional in character, inasmuch as the work of those organisa* 
tions which have reduced its amount has resulted in an alteration 
of the net rate of interest. But evidently this effect is not con- 
fined to changes in Insecurity and does not, therefore, make that , 
element p<3culiar. If, for instance, an improvement in business 
morality reduced the amount of Uncertainty (the personal Bisks) 
in unsecured loans, the same result — a change in the net rate— 
would tend to follow. In both cases the essential circumstance 
in the reduction of Insecurity or Uncertainty is that a larger 
part of the demand for capital has become effective, so that the 
net rate of interest in whichever way defined inevitably tends 
to change. ^ 

The general conclusion, therefore, with regard to capital 
supplied for considerable periods is that after allowance has been 
made for Trouble and Uncertainty the price paid for its use 
contains a payment for Insecurity arising from the imperfect 
availability of the capital so supplied ; this payment has been 
very greatly reduced by the organisations engaged in the marketing 
of capital ; its amount is given by the excess of the net rate of 
interest in its more usual sense over the net rate upon capital 
supplied for periods terminable at the will of its owner. 

Apply this to the circumstances of that typical form of Uncer- 
tainty where a business undertaking is exposed to unforeseen 
changes in the volume of its resources and meets this condition 
by the provision of a reserve. Tlie work of the organisations 
just discussed results in lessening the cost of this reserve — a series 
of investments is substituted for, a stock of cash. The cost of 
Uncertainty to the business man is therefore reduced by the 
amount of this increased return upon resources held against 
financial emergency. 

Turn now from the method of reducing the cost of this reserve 
to those which diminish its amount. Financial insecurity arises 
in a large measure not from general causes, but from events 
peculiar to the individual ; it is, therefore, amenable to treatment 
by the method of insurance. If the individual variations in the 
volume of disposable resources can be set off against one another 
by appropriate organisations, the aggregate reserve held against 
them may be very greatly diminished. 

This work clearly forms a part of the operations of 
the organisations for marketing capital— in particular that of 
the banking system. The service of the Bank of England 
in a crisis is typical of that of the other banks in the 
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daily emergencies of business. The English system, by its 
power to vary the volume of Command over Capital and 
by the great ease with whi(‘h it can effect its rapid redistribution, 
is particularly adapted to moot the demands for capital arising 
froiij business emergencies. Its impli(M't undertaking to supply 
capital on demand corres[)onds to the explicit contract of an 
insurance company to bear the risks arising fi*om certain defined 
events; in effect, financial insecurity is shifted from business men 
and concentrated upon banks. The great importance which com- 
panies and governments aitjK*h to llieir ‘h*r('.di1/’ that is, their 
power to borrow readily, ilhisiraies the imjiortance of this work, 
and svigg(‘sls ilie gn^at economies which the liapks (effect in the 
social provision against f hiciudainty. 

economy (‘ffeclod by the banking system owing to its 
ability in lend on demand depends essentially upon th('. ])rinciple 
of insiiranc-(' ; for it consists of (‘ompounding events and thereby 
reducing ilie resiuwe held against their occurrence. But there 
is a peculiarily in its method which, although not strictly relevant 
to tlu^ argument, is perhaps worth noticce By this method 
“premiums’* an'- paid only wlum “benefit” has been rcarived 
and in proportion to that hemdit ; hence tluTC ('xists a com[)l(‘te 
harmony of inti'rest hehvcen “assured” and “assurer,” and there 
remains no tendency to an increase of tlu' (wil against which 
insurance is (dlecdi^d ; for instan('(‘, TiiKunjiloymeiit or Rich In- 
surances eff(»(d.ed by this method would have no tendency to 
diminisli the ameuiit of idleness or sichiu^ss — a- condition in sliarp 
contrast to that resulihig from the present system. 

Tlie conclusions of t,his general argument may l)e briefly sum- 
marised. A part of the injury occasioned by ignorance of future 
changes falls on a particular class of persons, the owners of re- 
source's, and is hortu' hy Ihc'm in exchange for a payment wdiich 
enters into the ndnni upon the marginal unit of applied resources. 
This injury, consisting in a state of Uncertainly, depends, ccicris 
paribus, upon tlie, immobility of invested resources, and results 
in the typical case in a condition of financial insi'cairity. Imper- 
fect availability of resources implies, therefore, a state of financial 
insecurity, and this Insecairity is a measurable disutility wliich 
enters into the cost of production of capital, and may be eliminated 
to give a net rate of interest in the sense defined. It is met in 
part by various methods of prevention and transfer, but there 
remains a residue of injury of which may be regarded as a loss 
of interest upon a reserve adequate to eliminate it. This residual 
Insecurity is dealt with by the organisations for marketing capital. 
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In their relations to supply they raise the net rate of interest 
(in the sense used in this paper), thereby reducing the loss upon 
this reserve ; in their relation to Demand they diminish its amount 
by a readiness to lend, which, in efl'ect, is efiuivalent to an 
insurance against finsinciiil eimjrgency. The social importance of 
this j)art of this work in reducing the evil of Uncertainty is given 
by its effect in permitting the closer investment of capital, thereby 
increasing its productivity and swelling the National Dividend. 

P. L.avington 



THE SENSITIVENESS OF THE MODERN SEAPORT. 


OUB Beaporfcs have been very much in the public eye of late. 
Not only were the labour disputes of the summer of 1911, and 
again more recently, with their disturbing influences on trade, 
a mean.y of emphasising the importance of the ports in our 
economic system, but activity in the direction of improvement 
is becoming a more and more notable feature of port history. 
London has been a subject of continuous inquiry and discussion 
for a decade, and it was announced in 1911 that an extensive 
scheme is to be carried out at great cost by the new authority. 
Again, the opening of the Royal Edward Dock at Bristol was 
the scene of one of the last public functions attended by King 
Edward VII. All this points to unsettled conditions which make it 
necessary for the authorities to be always carrying out new works 
or revising existing systems in order that the ports they control may 
maintain their position among their neighbours. This is new. Little 
more than a century ago there was to be found no such feverish 
anxiety. Historians, especially those of the economic school, 
have devoted much time to sifting the economic grievances which 
led to the American War of Independence, and in the course of 
their inquiries have demonstrated that it was no hardship to insist 
that colonial produce should come to England, because its natural 
destination Avas London. Thus, although evidence given before 
a committee of inquiry in 1796 revealed an almost incredible 
amount of congestion in the Thames,^ there was hardly any fear 
■ expressed that London would lose her trade to other ports offering 
better conditions. Now, a century later, ten years of attention 
has been given to the problem of preventing London from falling 
behind certain Continental ports. The conditions which have 
produced this result in London prevail everywhere. The trade of 
a port is now a far more sensitive thing, a thing far more danger- 

, ^ It was stated that ships were sometimes a week in getting round the bend of 

the rivet £i?oin Black wall to Limehouse. 
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0 U 8 to tamper with or to throw into even temporary disorder, than 
it was at the opening of the nineteenth century. A short survey 
of the history of the period will in a large measure explain the 
change. 

The most obvious characteristic of the history of seaports 
during the last century, and especially during the last sixty years, 
has been the enormous development of engineering works. At the 
beginning of the period docks were few in number, but at the 
present day a port cannot meet the demands of shipping unless 
elaborate docks and quays have been built to supplement its natural 
advantages. The growth in the size of steamers has been extra- 
ordinarily rapid, and the whole modern tendency is to increase 
the capacity of wessels, even at some slight expense of speed, 
because tlie larger the vessel the greater the economy of working 
her. It followed from these changes that many vessels could no 
longer be accommodated in the open harbour or estuary, since 
there was not enough water at low tide to float them and they 
were too large to be allowed to ground with safety. Furthermore, 
the great increase in the number of vessels made the natural 
waters very congested. The result was a great increase in dock 
and quay construction and in dredging. 

Mere accommodation, however, for the vessels themselves hag 
not been the only demand on the ports during the period. Steam- 
driven vessels, which are now by far the more important part of 
the mercantile marine, travel with great regularity, and if they 
are regular traders^ they expect the port authorities to be pre- 
pared to give them facilities for quick dispatch on their arrival. 
The larger the vessel the more is the expense of labour and main- 
tenance, and the more pressing is the question of rapid dispatch. 
The cost to the shipowner alone of keeping a large vessel 
waiting may easily reach dGlOO per day.^ This demand for quick 
dispatch has necessitated great outlay on machinery, warehouse 
conveniences, dock railways, and engineering works generally. 
It has also made dock organisation an acute question, and has led 
in most ports to reforms in the administration. The statistics 
and other particulars given below give some suggestion of the 
development of shipping and the magnitude of the engineering 
work of the half-century ending with 1900. 

* In 1900, o£ tlio tonnage of shipping discharging at the London and India Dock 
Company’s docks, 83 per cent, belonged to regular lines, the other 17 per cent, only 
being “ tramp ” tonnage {B. C. on Ft. of Land. Qn. 6900). 

» B. Com. on Ft. of Land. Qn. 4879. 
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' I. — Incre<Xsc in Ptoportion of Shipping Propelled by Skani^ Increase in Amount 
of Shipping^ and hicrease in size of Ships. 

(Condensed from Boyal Com. on Ft. of Lond, Appendix to Minutes, 

Table 9, ninth day.) 

Number of vessels owned by United Kingdom, 1860 to 1899. 



IT , — Increase of Engineering SVoi’ks at three typical English Ports during 
the last Sixty Years. 

London. — Docks existing in 1850. — East and West India, London, St. Katherine, 
and Surrey Commercial (since extended). 

Docks opened since 1850. — Koyal Victoria (1855), Milhvall (1868), 
South West India (1870), Koyal Albert (1880), Tilbury (1886). * 

Water atea of docks. — 1802, 62^ acres; 1851, 2281 acres; 1900, 
631 acres. 

BiiiSTOD. — Docks existing in 1850. — City docks only (Old Kivor Course adapted). 

Docks opeyicd si tree 1850.— Avoiimoiith (1877), PoHisliead (1880), and 
Koyal Edward (1908). 

Clyde Navigation (CrLAsaow).'-'No docks in 1850. 

Docks opened since 1850. — Kingston (1867), t^ueeu’s Dock (part in 1877 
and re.st in 1880), 7h-iiice’.s (first portion in 1892, n.st by 1900). 

Quays in river. — 11,000 yards built since 1800. 

[This table docs not include deepening of ai)proaclios, or “ private’’ docks.] 


Table 11. shows clearly that in three typical British ports 
extensive dock-con stniction and equipment has been a very im- 
portant feature ol their history since 1850, whereas the work done 
in this direction before that date had been little. This is true of 
ports generally* 

The demand has not been only for additional accommodation. 

. Changes in ships and trade have also made necessary a continual 
extension and improvement in existing works. TTie draft of 
vessels has steadily increased, and with this change has come a 
need for the deepening of docks and approaches. Many steamers 
in the American and other “all-ocean” routes now require over 

, 1 Mad« up as follows: 3,000 to 3,600 tons, 134; 3,500 to 4,000, 70; ove^ 
i,000, 98. 
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30 ft. of water, and the demands of many of the Eastern lines 
will increase if the Suez Canal is deepened. The greater length 
of ships has called for longer and longer locks, and has set a high 
value on extensive water area in docks, which facilitates the 
berthing and iinberthing of large vessels. During the period there 
have been new developments in trade which require special 
machinery and accommodation at the docks. Of this the grain 
and meat trades afford impoi’tant examples. The fcnmier now 
comes largely loose (not in bags) in tlie vessel’s hold and is often 
dealt with by hoppers or suction ap])aratus, by which it is trans- 
ferred from the hold to granaries reserved for its accommodation. 
An interesting example of such wwk is to be seen in the new 
Eoyal Edward i’)ock at Bristol, where a largo granary, erected 
over a hundred yards from the quay, is fed from the vessel by 
subterranean travtdiing belts. Indeed, by tlie most modern 
arrangements, the grain need not bo touched by hand from the 
time it leaves the hold to the time it is placed iti sacks on the 
merchants’ waggons. The growth of the impoi't of fi’ozen and 
chilled meat has necessitated the provision of cold storage build- 
ings at all the priiuapal ports. 

^This increase of work has been an important agent in bringing 
about another great feature of recent seaport history, the ever- 
increasing keenness of C(')mpetition between ports. The increased 
facilities for the transport of commodities and for rapid commer- 
cial transactions over great distances, that is to say, the railway, 
the steamship, and the telegraph, have totally altered the nature 
of the hinterlands of the world’s ports. It is conc(u‘vable that, 
with modern methods of inland transj)ort, any large British port 
might supplant any other by giving facilities so far in advance 
of those offered by its rival as to compensate for heavier railway 
charges. Indeed, this has taken place to some extent — if not for the 
whole country, at least for a, large section of it ; for Southampton, 
Harwich, the Humber ports, and Bristol are all now regarded 
as in some degree competitors of London. It would hardly have 
been possible a hundred years ago to have landed goods at Hull 
for the same markeit as was served by Southampton. The deplor- 
able state of the roads w^ould have limited the hinterlands of both 
to quite small areas whose borders could never have met at 
London or anywhere else. Only a port of the very first magni- 
tude, possessing a great warehousing system where the products 
of all the world came for storage — a port such as London then 
was — could hope to serve a wide market. Now it is not so. 

These relations between English ports serving the interior of 

No. 87.— VOL. XXII. B B 
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England have their exact parallel in the relations of the great 
European ports serving Europe. It is no longer beyond the 
bounds of imagination that goods consigned to an English market 
should be landed at Hamburg, or that goods destined for Germany 
should be discharged at London. Geographically, the whole of 
the Narrow Seas may be regarded as one great harbour for 
Western Europe, with a broad entrance between Ireland and 
Brittany looking south-westwards across the Atlantic.^ The 
various ports round this “harbour “ will, therefore, inevitably come 
into competition if there is an efficient “ ferry service. There 
are now many lines of small steamers providing such a service, 
while control of the movements of the merchandise is facilitated 
by the telegraph and telephone. The possibility has. indeed, been 
seriously put forward “ that the trade of Ijondon might in time 
become a mere “coasting” trade, a trade engaging none of the 
largest vessels, since those would find it more convenient to dis- 
charge and load entirely at some ))ort on the Continental aide. 

There is then, both among our owm ports and between all the 
first-rate fiorts of Western Europe, a growing spirit of rivalry, 
and it is because it plays so important a part in this development 
that w^bat may be called the engineering aspect of port history 
has been discussed at some length. Ultimately the power of two 
ports to compete must rest on some equality in the facilities they 
offer to trade. It is due to the demand for engineering works 
that this equality is now so much more nearly attorned than in 
the past. A port triumphed of old by virtue of its natural advan- 
tages, wduch provided accommodation for more important ship- 
ping than its neighbours could receive; now none of our ports 
can by means of its natural advantages alone provide accommoda- 
tion for tlio largest ships. All require considerable outlay on 
dredging, quays, docks, and so on. The demands of modern 
shipping, by exceeding the natural facilities of the ports, have 
tended to lessen the practical differences between them. In any 
case a large amount of permanent plant, a considerable engineer- 
ing staff, and a more or less elaborate administrative staff are 
needed, and if one port requires to go farther than another in its 
improvements it is at least probable that that extra work may be 
done under conditions of increasing returns. 

The position may be expressed somewhat differently by saying 
that increased competition between ports is largely due to a 
change in the weiglit and nature of the geographical factor. The 

^ Maokitider, Brttain> and the British Seas, pp 19-20. 

® Douglafi Owen, B. Com, on Pt of Lonil Qns, 6163-4. 
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traditional geographical factors of a good harbour, and good 
natural commuDications behind it, are no longer the paramount 
agents in the production of a great port. A deep harbour is not 
so gi’eat an asset if it has to be dredged in spite of its depth ; for 
when capital outlay is considered, it may not cost much more to 
obtain the depth in another harbour naturally shallower. In the 
case of the Clyde it has been found profitable to convert five miles 
of river containing many shoals^ into a channel ca})able of 
taking large ocean-going vessels, the amount of deepening having 
varied from 20 ft. to 29 ft. A factor which has l)ecome as in\- 
portant as de])th is the variation in depth, for on the extent of 
the rise and fall of the tide depends the choice between the con- 
struction of open basins, or even river quays, and docks entered 
tlirough locks. Tlie open basin system scores both in regard to 
expense and dispatch. 

These points may be briefly illustrated by a few specific ex- 
amples of the natural advantages and disadvantages of ports in 
relation to present-day requirements. At London, in spite of tlie 
size of the estuary, extensive dredging has been necessary, and 
such dredging is still necessary to keep pace with silting, while 
th^ turbid stat(' of the water causes deposits in the docks, the 
removal of which costs many thousands of pounds every year. 
Tins is vastly different from the position in 1800, when, except for 
a timber dock which was the nucleus of the Surrey Commercial 
Docks and a small private one, there were no docks at London, and 
all the shipjiing could lie in the river. The rise and fall in the 
tide at London is such that all the docks are entered through locks. 
At Bristol the approach is deep, but the rise and fall in the tide 
is very groat, so tliat the lock to the new Royal Edward Dock 
has a depth on the outer sill at mean spring tides of no less than 
46 ft. At Ijiverpool the docks have locks guarded by a 
sea-wall. The artificial nature of the Port of Glasgow has already 
been described; the docks are, however, witliont locks. Turn- 
ing to the Continental ports, Hamburg has to provide no locks 
for its docks, but has great difficulties in regard to the approaches. 
The port is seventy miles up the Elbe, and the biggest boats have 
to lighten before they can reach the docks, while in the winter 
the ice is a very serious drawback. Antwerp, for want of room 
to build docks, has constructed expensive riverside quays, A 
recent extension oSthe boundaries of the town has, however, made 
possible a most elaborate scheme of dock extension and river 

1 Originally the depth on some shoals at low spring tide varied from 16" to 18" 
(Pif. of Lond. Com. Qn. 6009). 
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imptpveirientu^ Everywhere we find the natural advantages of 
the harbour quite inadequate to determine the destiny of the port. 

A further important modification is connected with administra- 
tion. In some cases, such as Rotterdam and Antwerp, a large 
part of the responsibility for the port falls on the State, and where 
the State exchequer can be drawn upon it is much easier to carry 
out expensive works. 

Ports are not handicapped in proportion to the extent of the 
improvements required, hence there is an increase in the number 
of ports offering similar advantages, and an increase in competi- 
tion. The wei(j}ii of the googra])hical factor has changed. It is 
no longer tihe paramount factor, for eqiiipment, organisation, and 
administration have grown with the growth of competition. And 
the nature of the geographical fa(‘tor has changed. T< has become 
a wider tiling. The geographical |)Osition is not sufficient if it 
simply jirovides easy communication with a localised hinterland ; 
it must offer opportunities for the development of a liinterland of 
Continental magnitude. The hinterlands of the greatest Euro- 
pean porta have so increased that they tend to become identical, 
each covering the whole of Europe. Any one of them can receive 
goods from the (uids of the earth for any part of Europe',, or collect 
goods from any part of Europe for dispatch to the ends of the 
earth. Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, London are, indeed, in 
a degree never before equalled, all world-ports— TTeZf/h//cn—and 
are therefore in the keenest competition. 


These being the causes of modern competition between ports, 
what are the evidences of that competition, and what indication 
do they give of its intensity? The evidence is to be found in 
that close scrutiny and careful comparison of the methods of ports, 
in the repeated overhauling of their administrative constitutions 
which characterise the ports to-day. 

The making of a new dock here, and the provision of a piece 
of specialised machinery there, have in many cases proved in- 
sufficient, and a wider outlook has been found necessary, so that 
a feature of the most recent history of seaports is the execution 
of schemes of a general nature which are based on a broad general 
Examination of the port and its approaches, and which by their 
extent warrant consideration apart from the slower progress of 
the period immediately preceding. Indeed, the present century 
has already taken the character of a new stage in port develop- 


^ See pp. 419, 420, infra. 
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ment, since it has given birth to bo many extensive schemes of 
improvement, necessarily preceded in some cases by ^ co-ordina- 
tion of the adinirjistration of the port* These things hulicate the 
keenness of competition and the sensitiveness of tlie trade, no less 
than the growing nature of the demands of 8hip])ing. 

London is a most striking example. In 1800 the first great 
dock company was coming into being. The provisions nuide in 
the river, under the rule of the Corporation (>1 London, were no 
longer suffiedent, and the West Jndia Docks wow being built. 
Shortly afterwards the fjondon Docks, the East India Docks, the 
St. Katherine Docks, and the Millwall Docks were built, each by 
an ind(‘()endent company. After a long series of reconsiruetions 
and amalgamations, the London and India Docks Joint Com- 
mittee was constituted in 1888, the nmon being perfected in the 
London and India Docks (^ompany in 1900, and up (o ilie consti- 
tution of tlie Tort of Ijondon Authority held all the public docks 
on tlu^ north sid(‘ of the river, except the Millw^all Dock. While 
these changes were going on in tlie administration of the docks, 
changes still more marked took place in the administration of the 
port. London both as town and as port requires tlie Thames, 
iMid as both town and port diweloped, so both nuinudpal authori- 
ties and port authorities multiplied and shared the administration 
of the rher. In 183G the matter wais l)i*(night under review by 
a Select Committee of tlio House of Commons, wdiich reported on 
the contlictiug jurisdiction of the Admiralty, the Trinity House, 
and the City Corporation, and advocated a single ad hoc authority 
for the })ort. This ideal was not rea list'd, but in 1857 the greater 
part of the work was given to tlie Thames Conservancy, then 
created for the f)urpose. The constitution of the Conservancy 
was revised no less than four times before the Port of ijondon 
Authority took over its work in the port.^ 

[5ut it is in the most recent inquiries that the pressure of 
competition has been most evidenced. The witnesses before the 
Koyal Commission of 1900-2 left no consideration imlouched that 
might bear on the prosperity of the ))ort. The' efficiency of the 
dock companies; the multiplication of authorities; the efficiency 
of the dredging of the river and the possibilities of extending it, 
with the cost of such extension ; the suitability of the lighterage 
system, which enabled so much carriage to be effected by the flow 
of the tide alone, but yet caused so much delay and called for so 
much dredging in the docks. The question of the dearness or 
cheapness of the port as compared with others was attacked time 

^ B. Com, on Pt. of Lond. Qns. 3171-9. 
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^67,600,000, but this does not include the construction of the 
docks, for which the town of Antwerp is responsible. These will, 
it is expected, cost another d67 ,000,000. Part of the scheme, 
including the first two of nine docks and part of the “canal dock,” 
has already been put in hand. 

There is a further scheme in regard to the port of Antwerp 
which, although not yet adopted, has been long under considera- 
tion. Tt is proposed to shorten the approach to the town and to 
avoid the awkward turns in the river by cutting a new channel , 
converting the old one into a dock of 1,457 acres. This project, 
known as the “Grande Ooupure,” after being almost abandoned 
owing to alleged engineering difficulties, has now received the 
favourable judgment of a commission appointed to examine the 
proposals, so that it is ))Ossib]e that the bold idea of diverting the 
Scheldt will yet be adopted. In Antwerp tliere is, then, a scheme 
actually in (execution which will cost, like the London scheme, 
fourteen millions of pounds, while in addition there is the possi- 
bility of the “Grande Coupure“ being effected.^ 

All this points to growing demands on the ports, with the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of each to keep to the front iu meeting 
those demands. The continual discussion of the systems -in 
vogue, the repeated changes and the great expenditure on works, 
all indicate the keenness of this comj)etition. Where competition 
is so great, a very little thing may change the status of a com- 
petitor, Labour troubles such as tliose of last summer must 
tell heavily against the ports they affect. TJieir effects last 
after the struggles are over ; there was congestion and consequent 
. delay at our ports as a result of disputes several months after 
their conclusion. Delay is the greatest crime of which a port 
can be guilty. It is worse in the eyes of the shipowner than 
heavy dues. It would be exaggeration to suggest that a single 
labour disjmte at London endangers the very life of the port, but 
a series of hindrances to the trade must seriously handicap any 
port under present-day conditions, especially when that port has 
to fight against ports heavily subsidised directly or indirectly by 
> the State, as are many of the Continental ports. The question 
of grants in aid to some of our port authorities may become a 
very, important one in the near future, especially in view of the 
extensive aid of that nature given to our Continental competi- 
tors, as, for instance, in the cases just described of Eotterdam 
and Antwerp. F. A. Howe 

’ - Diptomatie and CoMUlar lit pts,, Miscellaueous Series, Ho. G40 ; Annual Series 
i«>S. .876!!, -8968, 4182. 



WHITE AUSTEALIA; A STUDY OF AUSTEALIAN 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


A QUESTION upon which somewhat diverse opinions have been 
expressed is whether the British race settled in Australia has 
shown any definite signs of decreasing vigour and vitality, more 
particularly in connection with the occupation of those portions 
of the Australian continent which lie within sub-tropical and 
tropical limits. Whilst it may be admitted by many that the 
section of the population in occupation of that fringe of the 
continent which embraces the Southern coast regions may have 
as*fair prospects of health and longevity as had their forebears 
in the United Kingdom, yet a somewhat pessimistic tone has 
prevailed in discussions as to the possibility, outside these limits, 
of the British race successfully colonising and developing the 
vast areas of virtually unoccupied territory lying to the northward 
of the continent, and embracing Northern Queensland, the 
Northern Territory (which has been wholly taken over by the 
Australian Commonwealth from the State of South Australia), and 
the unsettled and northerly portions of the State of Western 
Australia. It has indeed been asserted by some that, even in 
the settled areas, children, both of whose parents were born in 
Australia, exhibit palpable signs of deterioration from the physical 
condition of the first immigrants, by possessing less vigour of 
frame and less lung capacity, with a diminished inclination to 
face the usual privations of life outside the settled areas ; and that 
the disproportionate growth of the town populations is due to this, 
whilst in many directions the country is still either unoccupied or 
only utilised for sheep-breeding or cattle-raising, or in large areas 
for wheat growing — industries for which comparatively little 
manual labour is permanently required. Others, again, refer to the 
ancient aboriginal inhabitants of Australia, with their low level 
of development, as evidence of a country permanently not of 
the first grade for human occupation, and to their speedy dis^ 
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appearance as a feature only to be anticipated from existing 
climatic and geographical peculiarities. A Victorian writer > 
Dr, Buttner, may be quoted as having stated that “were 
it jyoasible to cut the Australian conliinont oCf from the rest 
of the world for a few centuries, he is convinced that 
not a single descendant of its four million white inhabitants 
would be living. The race would have bocomo extinct. . . . Our 
Australian-born population is, so to speak, an exotic one, which, 
in order to preseive its original vigour of physique and mental 
stamina, will require an influx of the European races from which 
it has sprung.” ^ 

These Austrahan-born descendants of European stock are, 
there is medical testimony to show,^ predominantly a dark- 
complexioned and dark-haired }>eo])le, soft voi(‘ed. with eyes 
either grey or dark brown, witli heavy eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, and keen senses of seeing and lu'aring ; rather taller than 
the average European, tlim, lithe, and muMUilar in habit, great 
meat-(‘atcrs and tea-drinkois, living at high jaessure with but 
a small revserve of energy, whose hoy- and gnlhood is much shorter 
than that of colder climates, and who may, perhaps, arrive at 
old age before the time at which tlieir ancM'stors did As rega^'ds 
diseases, m childhood rickets is almost unknown, owing to 
abundance of fresh air, sunlight, and good food with little over- 
crowding ; in later life bronchitis and winter coughs are rare, 
dysentery uncommon, whilst there is an absence of cholera, typhus 
fever, and small-pox, and pulmonary tuberculosis is only half as 
prevalent as in tlie mother country. Ou the other hand, there 
is a prevalences of hydalids, anaunia (partly due, perhaps, to heat 
in summer), post-nasal growths, hjcmorrhoids (partly of climatic 
origin from a tendency to constipation), with dengue fever in 
Queensland and malarial fe\er in certain coastal areas of the 
northern portion of the continent, whilst sarcoma and carcinoma 
are as common as in Europe. 

The truth of the axiom “that the physiological functions of 
most persons who quit their native land and settle in a wholly 


^ With regard to the net increase of population m the Commonwealth by 
Jmttiigration, it may bo mentioned that 

between 1881 and 1891 the net increase was 373,764 persons 
„ 1891 „ 1900 „ „ „ 26,515 

and in the year 1910 „ ,, 37,547 „ 

* Vide Dr. B. Humphrey Martin’s Presidential Address, June, 1900, before 
South Australian Branch of British Medical Association, Austmlkin Mediccbl 


OazetUf Vol. 19 ; also paper by Mr. D. Garment, F l.A , Tiansacfio'ns of Second 
^ntamational Congrei>s of Acttiaries$ 1896, on the ‘‘Rates of Mortality m Australia 
Hand Hew Zealand.” 
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different region, must undergo a considerable change if new con- 
ditions are not to have injurious effects upon them/’ may be con- 
sidered in the light of the facts observed in respect of the Australian 
born. 

Before considering the evidence of virility afforded by vital 
statislics, it is essential to bear in mind the geographical con- 
dilions, climate, and rainfall of the Continent. One of the main 
pocalianties of the Australian climate is the variable rainfall, and 
the vicissitudes of the seasons are such as to preclude, up to the 
present, any very definite expression of uniform and widely-based 
periodicity. 

Hence the more rapid progress in those areas usually favoured 
with adequate rainfall and suitable for agricultural pursuits. 
The principal citu's of Hydney and M(dbourne have an average 
^rainfall ot 48 28 in. and 26T5 m. respeciively, the populations in 
J911 being 637,800 and 591,800 respectively. Tropical and sub- 
tropical Australia, dominated by monsoonal rainfall, embraces an 
area of about 5/13ths of the whole Commonwealth, and includes 
nearly one-half of the arc^a of Queensland and the Nortliern Terri- 
tory, and the portion of Western Australia north of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Whilst the coastal rainfall is often abundant, and 
floods periodically occur, the precipitation in the interior 
diminishes in proportion to the distance from the sea coasts. Tn 
the driest portion of Western Australia the average rgmfall varies 
from 10 to 12 m per annum, whilst in the Lake Eyre district of 
8ou1h Australia the annual average is but 5 in. On the other 
hand, Geraldton, on the north-east coast of Queensland, has an 
average rainfall, over a period of 23 years, of 147^ in., and at 
Mt. Lyell, in Tasmania, the average is almost 116 in. But even 
in the tropical North of Australia tlie winter temperature often 
falls below 40° Eahr., and a sub-tropical climate is experienced, 
the rainfall being practically confined to the wet season, December 
to April, whilst the great elevated tablelands with more invigorat- 
ing temi>eratures are very suitable for grazing purposes. There 
are no rainless regions in Australasia such as exist in parts of 
Africa, and also in South America, where, for instance, the greater 
portion of the coast of Chili, as well as part of Peru and Bolivia, 
is almost altogether rainless, and there is a lack of vegetation. 
Even in Central Australia there is an average precipitation of from 
6 to 12 in. per annum, the rain being quickly accompanied by 
an extraordinarily rapid growth of vegetation. 

There is room for vast multitudes of people to occupy the 
empty spaces of the Commonwealth, of whose large area of almost^ 
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3,000,000 square miles some two-thirds is held to be suited for 
human occupation. What has been the experience of the various 
States in relation to the growth and vitality of the population from 
the beginning up to now ? The density of population in 1909 was 
9‘83 per square mile in New Zealand, in Victoria 14*8, and in 
New South Wales 4*92, while for the Commonwealth as a whole 
the rate was but 1*47 per square mile. The six chief cities of 
the Common wealtli, however, at the date named absorbed 36*3 per 
cent, of its population, Melbourne having the highest ratio of 
43*14 per cent, of the Victorian population.^ The census of 1901 
showed that the Australian>})orn element of the jx)pa]ation 
amount lo 77*25 per cent., wliilsl of ilie remainder, 18 per cent, 
were natives of the United Kingdom. In New Zealand in 1901 
60*8 per ctait. of tlu‘- population luul been born in the Dominion, 
3*5 per cent, liad been born in the Australian Commonwealth, 
and 26*5 in the United Kingdom. T^he increase of population by 
imniigratioji has tluduated vtu-y grcully, as is well known, at 
various periods. 

The death-rate of females in Australia is louver than that of 
males at almost all ag(5s except JO- 20 years; hut as an excess of 
males exists v the eHect of the deat])-rate would nppcuu* to be 
inappreciable. Decline in the birth-rate isoperalive, in opposition 
to the often acx'cpted doctrine that a high birth-rate results from 
national prosperity. Nowdiere is tlie standaial of comfort, it is 
claimed, so high as it is in the democratic communities of 
Australasia, yet th(‘ birth-rate is not so high now as in the past, 
althougli ability to marry at early ages is grejiter probably than 
elsewTiere. I'lie proportion of the population unmarried is 
increasing, greater opjx)rtunities for suitable employment of 
females tending to foster individual independence. Yet con- 
sideration of the iigures in the following table wTll show that 
the birth-rates are equal to those of Great Britain, and in certain 
of the States inorcj favourable, whilst the general death-rates, 
especially the rates of infantile mortality, are claimed to be the 
low'ast in the world. 

1 The 1911 CenRUS showed that Melbourne's population in proportion to the 
total Victorian population had increased to 46 per cent., and that of Sydney from 
36*8 per cent, in 1907 to 38*4 per cent, of the population of New South Wale.s, 

® The nmnbor of males to females in the Commonwealth in 1901 for ages 
20-66 was in the ratio of 1*09 to 1. 
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Births and deaths per 1 ,000 of mean population for year 1909. 



Birth Rates, 
1909. 

Death Rates, 
1909. 

Proportion of Deaths under 
] year to 1000 Births, 1909.1 

i,' 

New South Wales 

27-3 

9*8 

73*9 

Victoria 

24 6 

11-2 

71*4 

New Zealand 

27*3 

9*2 

62*0 

Queensland 

27-6 

9*8 

i 71*5 

South Australia 

24-6 

9-4 i 

i 61-0 

West Australia *' 

28-1 

JOO 

i 78*0 

Tasmania 

29 '9 

10 0 

1 64*9 

Commonwealth 

2G'4 

10*22 

71*6 

England and Wales (1908) . . j 

1 

26-5 

14-7 

120*0 


Tt will be s(U'ii that the CoiiiiiK)nw(‘alth birth-rate in 1909 was 
identical with that of England and Wales in 1908, but the death- 
rate was <1*5 per 1 ,000 lower, whilst the deaths under 1 year per 
1,000 inhabitants was 40 per cent, lower. An examination of 
the N.S. Wales census figures of 1901 shows that the married 
women of 85 and upwards exceeded iliose below the age of 35 
by 30*G per cent. Tliis growing difference in the proportions has 
been coincident with the most rapid decline in the birth-rate.^ 
The })roportion both of matried men and married women has 
largely decreased at. the ages when generation is most active. 
The Koyal (Commission’s Report of 1904, N.8. Wales (p. 8) 
stated, however, that ‘‘the decline in the birth-rate of New South 
Wales is not due to any difl'erence in the constitution of the 
population as regards age”; although “in wdiatcver way the 
waning birth-rate of New South Wales is viewed ... it is 
seen as a grave disorder sapping the vitals of a new people,* 
dispelling its hopes, blighting its prospects, and threatening its 
continuance. The future of the Commonwealth, and especially 
the possibility of maintaining a ‘ White Australia ’ depend on the 
question whether w^c shall be able to people the vast areas of the 
Continent which are capable of supix)rting a large population. 
This can only be done by restoring and maintaining a high rate 
of natural increase, or by immigration on a large scale, or by 
both these means of recruiting posterity. With the maintenance 
of a high rate of natural increase is inseparably connected the 
preservation of infant life. We have shown ^ that the defective 
birth-rate is aggravated in its effects in reducing natural increase 

1 See also table on p. 427. 

* Vide “The Decline in the Birth-Rate in N.S. Wales,*' by Richard Peece, 
P.LA,,1904. 

* This is, however, open to question. — Vide p. 427. 
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by an excessive death-rate among the newly born.** The extent 
of the decline m the birth-rate for the Commonwealth as a whole 
m the yeajB 1901-9 vvill be seen from the following table . — 


Birth-rate per 1,000 of mean population (Gommonwealtjjf). 


1901 

27 14 

1906 

26 

41 

1902 

26 66 

1907 

26 

66 

1903 

25 23 

1908 

26 

35 

1904 

26 33 

1909 

26 

40 

1006 

26 12 


- 



Mean of 9 years 

26 

35 


It will be noticed that the rates for 1906 9 are not less than, 
but geneially in excess of the mean for the nine yeais, and this 
aiToids some giound foi hopefulness At an}' rate, the persistent 
decline m the birth-rate, if not yet ai rested, is a ]ihenomenon 
which IS being expeuenced among civilised nations the world over 
Begaiding the birth-iates, a sjiecial inquiry in New South Wales 
was made in 1901 by the then (ro\einnient Statistician (Mr G A 
(V)ghlan) , and tins investigation disclosed the lollowing variations 
in the nuinbcis of legitimate biiths to every 1,000 mairied women 
iindei the age of i5 years — 


lea) 

Hate 

111 1 1 1 1) 

1881 

3J6S 

— 

1885 

3117 

+ 54 

1891 

288 7 

-53 0 

3895 

260 3 

28 4 

1901 

235 3 

25 0 


In England and Wales at the census of 1901 the corie- 
sponding late was 235 per 1,0(X) That there has been a 
constant and senous decline in the birth-rate must be admitted 
The iact should not be overlooked in this connection that, as 
a lesult of the Australian financial crisis of 1893, there was a great 
dibt urbane e of [iiices and values generally, which had the effect 
of hindering national pi ogress m many ways, whilst immigration 
to Australia as a whole fell to a minimum A less active disposi- 
tion to matrimony was witnessed on piudential or economic 
grounds A falling off in the marriage rate resulted in a decreased 
birth-rate, and this in turn had an appreciable effect upon the rate 
of mortality 

Commenting upon the present position, the President (Dr. 
Pockley), W the Australasian Medical Congress held in Sydney 
m September, 1911, thus referred to the birth-rate problem : 
“When the figures for the birth-rate are analysed, it is found 
that the falling off occurs chiefly amongst the thrifty and provi- 
dent, the physically and mentally desirable classes, not amongst 
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jtho thriftless and irQ^rovideni e,nd degenerate, so that the race 
is rapidly recruiting itself from below. Statistics give the Isirth-rate 
per family of the unfit or degenerate as 7‘3, compared with 4‘5 
of a healthy stock. . . . Whilst humanitarians are striving to 
abolish tuberculosis, others are of opinion that ‘ this disease 
forma a tough but on the whole, very serviceable check on the 
survival and propagation of the unfit, and that if to-morrow the 
tubercle bacillus were non-existent it would be nothing short of 
a national calamity.’ ” 

Apart from such physical and moral considerations, there 
are matters that claim attention in regard to the future 
of Australians. It is necessary here to review the available evi- 
dence relative to the comparative longevity of the race in order 
to arrive at valid conclusions as to the future progress and pros- 
pects. In a cold climate oaks grow slowly, more rapidly in a 
warmer zone ; but does the timber of quicker growth last as long 
and prove as serviceable as that of the oak which came to 
maturity slowly? There is one class of critic who, drawing an 
analogy from the effects of the climate of India upon Europeans, 
deems it axiomatic that the third generation of Australians should 
manifest a falling off in stamina. If it be so, this falling off 
should result in a weakening of the vital energy perceptible on 
analysis of the records of moi’tality. It is held by some writers 
that the best test of salubrity of climate and suitable racial environ- 
ment is the rate of infantile mortality. Judged by this test the 
Australasian figures are found to be very favourable (see table on 
page 425) . The following comparative figures may also be quoted : 

Rate of infantile morlality (deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births 


registered). 

Year. 

Rate. 

New Zealand 

... 1909 

62 

Cojnmouwealth 

... 1909 

72 

England and Wales .. 

... 1908 

120 

Scotland 

... 1907 

110 

France 

... 1906 

143 

German Empire 

... 1907 

176 

Canada (Ontario) ... 

... 1906 

102 


Obviously, in drawing any general conclusions from statistics 
relating to births and deaths, allowance must be made for differ- 
ences in age and constitution of the various populations. Further 
proof of light mortality is afforded by comparing the infantile 
deaths in the metropolitan areas of the Commonwealth States 
in 1910 : — 
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Deaths undfr 1 yiar per 1,000 r(qi^leied births, 1910, 
Mdiopohlan areas. 


South Austialia 

78 3 

Woft Australia 

7S9 

N( w South W iks 

83 7 

Qucouslatjd 

Si 2 

\ ictona 

92 0 

rasmania 

1180’ 


For llu ( oiEnion\\( alth js a whole the tate m 1910 for 
Mtljopolil in (lisliicts was 80 5 win! t ilu rate foi otlui districts 
thau Metropolitan was only 08 00 pci I OOO biiihs The dec tease 
in Uk inlantil( dtailiiiks c xfx tu ncc d o\c i the ( oininonwc iltli 
as a whole hts Item subMuitiil duiiiv the nine \ens 1901-9, 
having iillcn lioiu 1010 in 1901 to 71 5() in 1909, and even 
accepting (loldwjii Smiths (h(tuiu (icfciung to British rule in 
India) that “No ukc cm foi c\(i hold and uik a land in which 
it cannot ic u its cJiildun,” it cannot be doubted that the Aus- 
tialian lignics pioMck i sitisfutoiy showing 

In let etc nee to the ph>sic il development ol childum in Austialia 
the following tabic, fmbli lied in 190 S, contains the lesiilt of a 
seijcs ol iccoids obtajiud by the J^ublic Jnstiuction Dcpaitment 
m N S \\ lies ‘ in ifgud to pujnls undci nation * 


Ntw S) th W lies 

B NS (1 HH Ivl 

) 

New Soiitl \\ il s 

Ginis 1 

(U tt 1< 

- <11 Is ) 

Ape 1 ist 
Birthdsy 

Height 1 



Age l»st 

B itl lay 

Uc 

Ml 

1 

Weight 


ft 

in 

st 

lbs 


ft 

in 

i st 

lbs 

d 

i 

3 

2 

9 

4 

3 

2 

1 2 

8 

6 

3 

54 1 

2 

12J 

5 

3 

6 

2 

Hi 

C) 

i 

7h 

1 3 


6 

3 

7J 

' 3 

] 

7 

1 

10 

: 1 

hi 

7 

3 

93 

1 


8 

4 

0 

1 3 

U 

8 

3 

m 

3 

10 

9 

4 

u 

1 4 

n 

9 

4 


4 

04 

iO 

4 

3v 

, 4 


30 

1 

34 

4 

6 

11 

4 

5^ 

1 4 

12 

11 

4 

H ' 

4 

12 

12 

4 

7 

5 

H 

12 

1 4 

n 

5 

Oi 

13 

4 

9 

5 

11 

13 


10 

0 

3 

H 

6 

0 

6 

9 

14 

6 

0 

6 

12 

16 

6 

2 

7 

H 

16 

, 6 

U 

7 

6 

16 

5 


8 


10 

! 6 

2 

7 

114 

17 

6 

() 

9 

n 

17 

6 

2 

8 

0 

18 

5 

61 

9 

8 

18 

1 ® 

2i 

8 

3 


The figuics show that the Australian boy, as compared with 


^ The Tafemanian figures wore exceptionally high m 1910 

® In New South Wales for iho qmuqueminim 1881-1888 the rate was as high 
as 124 1 deaths per 1,000 births 

^ Table published m 1908 by the Dopartimnt of Public Instruction 
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an English lad, is, on the average, a little heavier at ages 4 to 7 
and 14 to 15, and is taller but a little lighter at ages 8 to 13 
and 16 to 17. With reference to young lives, the Australian 
records must be regarded as exhibiting satisfactory results. With 
respect to the rates of mortality experieiux'd generally throughout 
Australasia, it may be pointed out that the death-rates of the 
principal cities, 'for the year 1909, were as follows : — 


Death-rate (per 1,000 of population) in principal cities {including 
suburbs) in 1909. 


Wellington (N.Z.) ... 

... 9*11 

Sydney 

.. 10*26 

Brisbane 

... 10*84 

Adelaide 

... 11*75 


Melbourne 12*47 

Hobart 14*04 

Perth 14*28 


The lownc'ss of these rates is sjiecially noteworthy. That 
heavier death-rates may be expeiienced in time to come 
seems, howTwer, probable when the effects of an increased density 
of population, augmented industrial competition, and the vicissi- 
tudes of rapidly growing business pursuits become more evident ; 
on the other hand, improvements in medical science and 
nxdliods of sanitation tend to diminish the general death-rates. 
It is claimed for Sydney that its rate is the lowest in tlie world 
for any city exceeding 200,000 inhabitants. For the Common- 
wealtli as a whole the deaths of males and females for the period 
lOOl-lOOO have been groujied into age periods, and the relative 
percentages of total deaths are as follows : — 


Deaths, 190L-9, at various ages {Commoniccalth) . 


Under 1 year ... 



20*7 per cent, of total deatlis in period 

1 year and under 

6 years ... 

6*5 

»» 

»j »> 

5 years ,, 

20 „ ... 

6*4 

>» 

>» »> »» 

20 „ 

40 „ ... 

15-1 


n }> >1 

40 „ 

60 ,, ... 

17*8 

»> 

>» i> 

60 „ 

65 „ ... 

5*4 

»» 

> > » » >> 

65 ,, and over 

,,, 

28*0 

»> 

)> n >> 

Age not slated... 



0*1 





100*0 




At various times the ext)ectation of life, computed from census 
returns and registered deaths, has been the subject of actuarial 
investigation, and the results are instructive. The following 
comparison shows the expectation of life by various mortality 
tables as stated : — 


No. 87.— VOL, XXII. 
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Complete expectation of life. 


Age. 

New 

Zealaml, 

Al files. 
(Lf'slio.) 

New 

SouUi Wales. 
Mall s. 

(Coglil.iii.) 

iMtU 1, 

Ne.w Soiifli 
Walts an*l 
Vietori (J 
Afales and 
Fem.tles 

inyi-is'.u 

En.:Hnd. 
Al-.lf.'.. 
(Ogle ) 
ISTI- ISSO. 

Sydney.^ 
Males and 
Feinale.s. 
18.S1-18<»L 

Mi'lhtmrne.i 
Males find 
F<‘iiiales. 

1 SSI -01. 

Lomloij. 
liife Table. 

0 

years. 

64 •! 

49-G 

49-1 

41-4 

43-4 

40-9 

VtMVrK. 

40-9 

5 

57-2 

64 ‘‘J 

64-1 

50-9 

6J G 

1 49-7 i 

51-G 

16 

4S*7 

40-4 

40 0 

■ 1.3-4 

43-3 

41-7 ; 

43-4 

25 : 

40*7 

38-2 

88-0 

35-7 1 

35-5 

34-2 1 

35 U 

35 

32*8 

30-5 

.30-8 

2H-G 1 

28*4 

1 27-5 

27-3 

46 

25*2 

2.3-3 

2.3-8 

22-1 1 

21-9 

i 21-3 

20-7 ' 

55 

18-2 

UrG 

17-2 

JG-0 

10-U 

1 15-7 

It 8 

C6 

12 1 

li-0 

11-4 

10-G 

11-0 

! 10-8 

9-8 

76 

7-2 

6-5 

7-0 

6 3 

G-9 

1 

i G-9 

1 

5-9 


A scrutiny of these results, allowing for the variation in the 
periods ejnbrac.ed in the computations, shows that Australian city 
populations have, on the whole, at least as good an expectation 
as Phiglish peoj)le (town and country), wliilst New Zealand, New 
South Wales, and Victoria show higher expectancy rates in each 
instance. In this connection it may be of service also to quote 
the mortality experience among special sections ot‘ the con ununity, 
such as the members of Friendly Societies and Infe Assurance 
Offices. The following table gives the rates of mortality exi)eri“ 
enced by Friendly Societies in p]ngland, N.S. Wales, and els('- 
where for various age groups amongst their members : — 


Friendly Societies. 

Annual rate of mortality per cent, among memhers. 


i 

Age 

i 

England. 

MancMesler 

Urn tv for 
18H8-7. 

New South 
Walob Friendly ■ 
So.iel jfH. 

1 1)00-8. 

QhoeDHl.md 
Fuendly | 

SOLltlttH. 
1002-0. j 

1 

NcwZiaiand 
Fuendly ' 

So lelns. 
ibs(t or. 

Vieinha 

iM-iftidly 

1881 -00. 

i 

lC-20 i 

0-2G 

0-29 

1 

0-34 i 

0-41 ^ 

0-31 

21--26 1 

0-39 

0 30 

0-3G 1 

0-53 i 

0 47 

31-35 1 

0-58 

0-42 

0-46 

0-63 1 

0-63 

41-45 

0-98 

0-G8 

0-86 

0-92 i 

1-3 

61-66 

1-8 

1-4 

1-3 

1-5 

2-1 

61-66 

3-9 

3-2 

3-2 

3-1 ‘ 

3-9 

71-76 

8-8 

7-6 1 

8-5 

G-3 i 

7-8 

81-75 

! 

18-7 

17*2 i 

1 

— 

14-6 1 

i 1 



(Vide Government Statisfcician’a Beport on Friendly Societies, N.S. Wales, 
1909, p. 29.) 


As regards assured lives, valuable evidence as to the comparative 
longevity of Australians may be gathered from the published 

^ Paper by the writer published in Proceedings of Royal Society of N.S. 
Wales, 1910, Vol. 44, pp. 231-*2. 
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records relative to tlie mortality rates experienced by the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society, the largest Australian Life 
Ohice, since its foundation in 1819 up to 1908. A comparison 
of the tables deduced from its experience at various periods will 
afford a clear idea as to what measure of improvement has been 
inani tested in regard to the vitality of assured lives during the ])ast 
sixty years. The average age of assurers at entry, 28*9 years, is 
an important factor, necessarily distinguishing all results from 
those', relating to the general population. It was stated in the 
Society’s mortality report, published in 1888, that “it will be 
found that the actual deaths among the Enropc'an born are 09*8 
per cent, of the expected, while among the Cblonial born tliey are 
only 58*5 per cent. . . . The figures i have quoted justify a strong 
presumption tliat the Colonial born lives in this Society exhibit 
greater vitality than those of European nativity. Whether and 
to what extent this is due to the immigration of Europeans of 
deficient vital force, who seek in the climate of Australasia an 
escape from impending ill-health, 1 have not the means to deter- 
mine.” In this connection it is ohvioiisly necessary to remember 
that the same medical tests are required to be passed at entry 
ir^:espective of j>lace of birth. Perhaps the best method of estab- 
lishing a reliable comparison is to take the ascertained figures 
relating to the expectation of life. The computed tables of ex- 
pectation of life, based upon the experience of assured (selected) 
lives in various countries named, at the dat(^s specified, are 
furnished in tin? following comparison : — 


Expectation of Life {Assured Lives). 


Age. 

Australian Mutual Provide 

MalcH ami Ffinales. | 

lit Society. 

Ilealtbv 

Mabs.i 

lyos. 

1 

TwMity 

^ BriUsli Offices. 

Uealt liy 

Males. 

Tliirty 

American 

Uthces 

Males, 

Prance, 

Mules. 

18iy-1887. 

1878. 

1888" 

0 


58*9 



_ 

53*9 

6 



69'5 

— 

— 

— 

53*1 

10 

64‘2 

65*7 



50*3 

50*0 

49*7 

15 

40‘9 

61-3 ’ 

51-9 

4C-2 

46-6 

45*4 

20 

46-0 

47-1 

47*4 

42-1 

43*1 

41-6 

25 

420 

42-9 

431 

38-4 

39*5 

38 0 

35 

33-6 

34 '6 

34-7 

31*0 

32*2 

30*2 

46 

26-6 

26-7 

26-6 

23-8 

24*8 

22*9 

66 

17-9 

19*3 

191 

17 0 

17*8 

161 

65 

IM 

12-4 

12*4 

11*0 

IIG 

10-5 

76 

6-4 

71 

7*4 

6*4 

6*7 

6*1 

86 

3*5 

3-5 

3-6 

8*6 

8*4 

3*3 


^ The female mortality experience calculated separately shows greater vitality 
than for males. 
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It will be seen (1) that the Society’s latest expectation table is 
even more favourable than was shown on previous occasions ; (2) 
that in comparison with the experience of other countries, that of 
the Australian Office is much more favourable as regards longevity ; 
(3) that the results disclosed by the latest I'eport would appear to 
be fair evidence of increasing vitality among the members of the 
Society ; and (4) that the improvement shown relates to adult lives 
and does not depend upon a reduction in infantile mortality or 
greater efficiency in prolonging the lives of the feeble and delicate 
in the general population. But it is of some im].)ortnnce to learn 
in what manner these results are alTected by the Society’s experi- 
ence in tlie various States, and in order to throw some light upon 
this point, without having recourse to a complete mortality in- 
vestigation, the writer has been permitted by the Society to 
analyse the schedule of deaths occurring in the year 1910, and 
has thus distributed the deaihs in groups, for ages at death, 
n^gardiiig each Stale separately, as follows : — 

Aqqrcqate years of life lired for death claims in 1910 
(A.M.P. Society). 


Ages at 
Death. 

New 

youth 

WaloR. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

land. 

S(*uth 

Australia. 

1 

West 

Australia. 

Tasnianm. 

1 

New 

Zealand. 

T.oiidou 

linuioh. 

years. 

10-24 

310 

398 

100 

132 


22 

154 


26-29 

432 

540 

81 

54 

27 

81 

324 

— 

30-34 

BOO 

704 

384 

90 

32 

96 

512 

32 

36-39 

902 

703 

333 

222 

481 

148 

811 

37 

40-44 

1,008 

1,386 

210 

420 

378 

84 

(130 

132 

46-49 

2,115 

2,209 

752 

235 

370 

320 

987 

91 

60-54 

1,508 

1,604 

832 

468 

260 

364 

672 

356 

66- 69 

1,996 

1,710 

613 

627 

342 

171 

1,0B3 

902 

171 

60 G 4 

1,074 

930 

992 

248 

124 

434 

— 

65-09 

1,107 

1,273 

938 

988 

268 

134 

1,641 

1,612 

268 

70-74 

2,520 

1,800 

676 

676 

288 

144 

72 

75-79 

1,017 

2,233 

616 1 

539 : 

77 

539 

924 

77 

80-84 

1,068 

1,470 

104 

328 

1C4 

— 

410 

164 

86-89 

174 

622 

— 

174 

— 

— 

622 

— 


270 

92 

— 

— 


92 

— 

— 

— 

18,766 

17,640 

0,491 

5,057 

2,817 

2,638 

10,977 

1,203 

No. of\ 
Lives / 

349 

335 

124 

91 

57 

49 

206 

21 

Average | 









Ago y 
ai death j 

53-9 

62-7 

52*3 

65*5 

49-4 

53‘8 

53-2 

57*3 


From the data thus given it will be seen that in the year 
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mentioned, as regards 1,232 lives in all, the average age at death 
under policies which became claims was 53*2 years, but this 
average age varicul from 49*4 years in West Australia to 55*6 
years in South Australia. The average age for claims on policies 
on the books of the London branch was, however, 57*3 years, but 
this cannot well be compared with the figures for the Htaies in 
Australasia, since the London policies represented largely those 
of members who, often after lengthy residence in Australia, had 
become domiciled abroad. These varying rates relate only io 
one year, and some fluctnalions obviously may be expected. 

In Dr. Farr’s pjnglish life tabk?, No. 3, based on the general 
population figures, the mean age at death for a stationary popula- 
tion was given as 40*9 years for males, and this rate corresponded 
with the expectation of life at birth. In New Zealand for the 
year 1909 the average age at death among the general population 
was for males 42*70 years, and, for females, only 38*78 years, whilst 
ihv. expectation of life at birth was, by the mortality table (ride 
p. 430 hereof), 54*4 yt'ars for male lives, and 57*3 years for 
feiTKile lives. The mean age at death, therefore, is but an imperfect 
test of the duration of life where the births, or new entrants, 
coijstantly exceed Ihe dealhs, and immigration and emigration 
are also imfKirtant factors. Also, since life office figures include 
but few deaths under 20 years, the average age at death is greater 
than it would be in the case of population generally. It may he 
remarked that the ‘‘expectation of life” practically indicates the 
number of annual premiums which will, on the average, be 
received by life offices. 

That the prospects of lih^ offices in all the States of Australasia 
are of a favourable nature, in respect of the degree of vitality 
experienced among the lives assured, will probably be admitted. 
Some allowance needs obviously io be made for the fact that the 
State where an assured’s death claim became payable is not 
necessarily that in whicJi he was born or became assured ; but the 
general result of the tables is sufficiently close to the facts for our 
present purpose, and is quite confirmatory of the general results 
regarding the town and country populations. This investigation 
of the records of the people of Australasia respecting vitality and 
longevity as influenced by climatic environment of the race, based 
a|)on official statistics as published under the authority of the 
Commonwealth and State Governments, supplemented by statis- 
tical facts available from other authentic sources, should tend to aid 
in removing from the region of theory to that of fact the nature 
of the prospects of Australians in regard to the future of the race. 
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The aim of the writer has been to set out some of the factors 
iuvolvf'xl ill prol)lems that now present themselves to the people 
of Australia and Now Zealand, and to the reader may be left the 
burden of assessing the weight and value of the evidence adduced. 

Of New (f uiuea, Niji, and the New Hebrides, and the problems 
of a special character which appertain to each, space ])recludcs 
any mention now. With respect to the Commonwealth itself, 
Mr. Foster Fraser has n'ccntly said that “the vision of the 
Australian continent ].>fM)pled entirely with a white race is magni- 
ficent. The turning of the vision into a renlily is the ambition 
of all Australians . . . removed from those parts of the world 
where the white I’aces originated and next door to races which arc 
yellow, l>rown and black.” Literally next door, indeed, to lands 
M'luch are being developed by ])e()ple of other nationality's, 
customs, and ambilions; whose influence now and liereafter 
through commercial and ])olitical relations upon th(" development 
of Australasia remains to he fully estimated. Mistakes have 
doii))tless bi^en made in the pasi-, l)ut may not Australians hope- 
fully say, with Croeilie, tliat “if there exists an actual nect'ssity 
for a, gi’oai reform amongst a fieoplc, God is with it, and it 
pros])ers.” 

The population of Australia, as ascertained by the reifently taken 
census, already includes 57,700 non-Europeans of full bloiRl and 
14,500 half-castes, viz., 30,000 aborigines, 25,700 Chinese, 3,500 
dapaneso, and considerab1(^ numbers of Syrians, Malays, Poly- 
nesians, a,nd Papuans, and a sprinkling of other races. The 
census results as a wliolc may be briefly summarised as follows : — 


Population of the Gommomccalih, 1911. 




Malfs. 

FeTiiHl* s. 

Under S voars of 

age 

267,410 

258,223 

5 years and unde 

r 1.5 

445,409 

j;-;G.]03 

15 

21 

273,655 

207,185 

21 

45 

819,115 

785,120 

45 

65 

304,682 

291,209 

65 years aiid over 


100,357 

90,221 

Arcs not htated... 


12,107 

10,906 



2,313,0.35 

2.141,970 

2,1 11,970 



Total 4,455,006 



Population at proviouB census 

in 1901 3,77a, 801 

Tiicroaso 681,201 

The growth of the poiinlation in recent years from immigration 
should also be noted. The latest figures show the net gain from 
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oversea immigration was, in 1908, 13,150; in 1909, 28,933; and 
in 1910, 37,517 ; and these gains, whilst small as compared with 
the immigration totals of th^ United Btates and Canada, are yet 
distinctly enconragiiig to Australians, who anticipate that a still 
greater influx of population may accrue in the immediate future. 
May their anticipations be realised ! 

A. Duck WORTH, 

Correspondent oj the Hoyal Knonomic 
Socielij lor New Soidli Wales, 


Sydney, January, 1912. 



REVIEWS 


Labour Unrest. By Harold Cox. (British Constitul ion As.^ocin,- 
tion Leaflet. 1912.) 

The Causes of Labour Unrest, and the Remedies for it: The Draft 
of a Report. By W. Ciin.ninoham, D.Il. (Ijomion : ,)oim 
Murray. 1912.) 

The Labour Unrest. By H. G. Wells. (Be]trinted I'roiii the 
Daily Mail. 1912.) 

These thr('.e pamphlets, taken together, form an iiitere'sting 
and in many ways instructive study in what is known — in perhaps 
a more specific sense than the phenomena actually warrant — :’,,s 
the problem of Labour Unrest. If they may be said fo be repre- 
sentative of ty])ical schools of thought and methods of aj)proacli, 
the differences they represent both in manner and in substance' 
reflect above everything else the tem[)eraraent and context of their 
authors. Mr. Harold Cox writes on behalf of the British (.'on- 
stitution Association, and liis argument is developed mainly in 
the form of a polemic against the “rhetorical absurdities” which 
he imputes (rather freely) to the Socialism of the street. The 
polemic is perhaps rendered less fruitful, if not altogether 
sui)erfluous, by the admission that there is a Socialism which 
consists in “arguable propositions” and has “nothing whatever 
to do” with “the Socialist fallacy.” In any case, however, the 
“final ” remedy for present discontents lies not in any “mechanical 
reorganisation,” but in a change of heart— in a word, in the 
moralisation of employer and employed. Dr. Cunningham’s con- 
tribution is presented in the form of the draft of a rejwt which 
was meant for a Joint Committee of the Ui)per and Ijower Houses 
of Convocation on “the moral witness of the Church on economic 
subjects,” but, by the happy accident of a breach in ecclesiastical 
etiquette, has been given to a wider public. 9’he retxjrt itself is 
in the form of a draft drawn up in the first instance by Dr. 
Cunningham, and embodying certain amendments in expression 
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and in matters of detail suggested by correspondence with other 
members of the Committee. A statement thus arrived at has all 
the merits and defects of its origin. On the^ one hand, it is th(‘. 
hand, if not the voice, of a master of the subject, and is therefore 
eminently synoptic and judicial ; on the other hand, Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s endeavour to preserve a sense of jiroportion has succeeded 
at the cost of considerable self-effacenumt ; and the lesult (as 
would appear from the author’s account of its reception) can only 
be described as a minimum of statement and of doctrine on vdiich 
his colleagues might be expected to agree. There are not ji few 
students who might have preferred the whole to the half mirul 
of such a competent thinker and observer as Dr. Cunningham . 
On the other hand, they will find some comfiensation for the tenta- 
tive ‘‘half revealed and half concealed” remedies proposed by the 
author in the careful and (within its limits) admirable statement 
of the causes of Labour Unrest in the widest sense : in every way 
a great advance in analysis and discrimination uj)on the somewhat 
perfunctory—or, at any rate, predominantly abstract and dialec- 
tical — statement which IMr. Harold Cox has deemed sufiicient for 
the purpose. Otherwise, Dr. (binningham’s prescription for 
“ijnrest,” as distinguished in its more specific sense from 
“ privation does not seem to differ in any significant way from 
Mr. Cox’s appeal to “a. change of spirit”; except that Dr. 
Cunningham would extend th(» ajipeal to all (dasses of the com- 
munity, and looks in fiarticular, as was only meet and right, to the 
fostering influence of the Church. On the other hand, he recog- 
nises that “we cannot appreciate the struggle aright if we persist 
in thinking of it as a mere conflict of interests, and can only do 
the antagonists justice when we remember that each of the 
opposing parties represents a princi])lc ” — both principles being 
‘‘equally sound and of great impoi*tance to the welfai’e of the 
community ”““the principle of a living wage and the ])rinciple of 
scope and of freedom for enterprise. The point cuts rather deep, 
and it is also the essence of Hegel’s definition of tragedy. 

Mr. Wells’s argument moves in a much less confined as well 
as in a much more exciting atmosphere. It deals with the 
problem at large — too large, it may bo thought, for the more 
pedestrian or fastidious economist. If Mr. Cox and Dr. (Tinning- 
ham confine themselves to the problem of promoting f)rosperity 
within the existing industrial system, Mr. Wells sees nothing 
for it but a change in the system itself — a changci that ‘‘nearly all 
the forces of our time seem to be in a conspiracy to bring about ”— 
involving “the disappearance of a labour or wage-earning class 
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as such,” and the rearrangement of work and industry upon a 
new basis. A large order, it might seem, but, «os Mr. Wells 
insists, requiring a good deal of prayer and fasting for its accom- 
plishment. Like Mr. Cox and Dr. Cunningham, Mr. Wells looks 
indeed to a “change of s})irii/’ but it is to be a change in the 
general' body of society — “a grejit, deliberate renascence of 
will and understanding,” “a real endeavour on the part of the 
community to rec.ast and radically alter its social methods as a 
whole,” and-— to use a characteristic formula of Mr. W(dls — upon 
a na.tional ]>lan. So far as Mr. Wcdls sees salvation in “thinking 
things together,” he apjieai-s to be crying back to Plato, and to the 
philosopher-king in the shape of the sociological expert. But he 
really has in mind not so much the sovereignty of the specialised 
oxpcTt as that of a difl'used knowledge and understanding. “A 
modern community has to think out its pi*obk‘.ms as a whole 
and co-operate as a whole in tluur solution,” and this means “that 
we have <‘ill to think, to think hard and think gejierously.” Mr. 
Wells’s a])}){ail is in some ways an echo of Professor Marshall’s 
conception of “economic chivalry,” but it is really the voice of 
Buskin, of Carlyle, and of Matthew Arnold speaking to a genera- 
tion that has not hearkened to them. Mj*. Wells, moreover, h|is 
pressed into the service of his message what his chV.nts justly 
describe as “pungent and arresting English siylc.” Few 
readers, for instance, can fail to be arrested by his simile of the 
Titanic disaster — “the penetrating comment of chance upon our 
entire social situation” — “not an incident in it all that was not 
suproirudy typical.” On the other hand, Mr. Wells’s business in 
this tract for the times is, as he himself says, not prescription, 
but diagnosis : it is a diagnosis, however, which suggests not so 
much any remedy in particular as a complete overhauling of the 
patient; and, as could only be expected, Mr. Wells is much 
more precise in his vision of the cud than in his suggestion of 
the means. 

It may bo worth while to ]nirsue this general comparison into 
further detail. Dr. Cunningham differs h‘om Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Wells in distinguishing two things that may be considered to be 
covered by the designation of “labour unrest” — “privation ” and 
“discontent” — and a great, if not the most instructive, part of 
his statement is directed to the causes and remedies for privation. 
In this connection specijil prominence is given to the increased 
cost of living, which Mr. Cox is disposed to regard as an irrelevant 
element in the situation. Both Dr. Cunningham and Mr. Wells, 
on the other hand, dwell in their different ways on the fact that 
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changes in the value of money have given rise to unexpected 
privation, and afforded an excuse for breaches of contract--"not an 
altogether insignificant feature of industrial unrest, I)r. Cunning* 
ham enforces the distinction between privation and discontent, 
more particularly by indicating that many of the mcasuius which 
have been intended to promote the welfare of the working classes, 
while they may have been beneficial to the “well-to-do,” have 
been of no appreciable advantage to the “very poor.” In fact, lie 
suggests, not without some show of reason, that some of tlie 
expedients for improving the condition of welhto-do artisans havt^ 
tended to swell unemployment and to increase, the (‘omjx'.tition 
among the very poor, while the rise of pricc\s has incj'cased their 
privation. Bide by side with this account of the effect of legisla- 
tion upon the condition of the very poor — defined as ‘‘those who 
are never certain of continuous employment and live from hand 
to month ” — Dr. Cunningham analyses certain changes in the 
demand of labour, which he connects partly wdth a reduced 
demand for labour on the land and the effect of rural unemploy- 
ment utxm the payment for unskilled lal)our, jiartly with the fact 
that the increasing investment of British capital in foreign parts, 
while it has been to the general advantage of the owners of 
capital, haT^iivolved a relative decline in the demand for British 
labour. 

Dr. Cunningham has no remedy to offer foi’ the inc.j’ease in 
the cost of living, though ho suggests that contracts for long 
periods should be interpreted in terms of a tabular standard — 
requiring for its establishment the action of an economic expert. 
In regard to the desirability or possibility of invoking the aid of 
State action in developing the demand for labour, Dr. Cunningham 
advocates the cultivation of the open — as well as the cautious- 
mind. Schemes for the development of rural industry may do 
some good, but also quite as much harm. The primary question 
for the very poor is not so much as to what wages they may get, 
as to how they are to get any wages a^t ah : and here Dr. 
Cunningham does noi, in the circumstances, venture to do 
more than plead for “fuller consideration” of pj-iqiosals to impose 
taxes on any manufactured goods coining into this country from 
abroad, which might be manufactured in this country, according 
to the proportion in which labour enters into the expense of pro- 
duction. He also suggests that the Government might attempt 
to discriminate between the various ways in wdiich capital is 
invested, and devise methods, such as, for example, are in opera- 
tion (and in a more refined form than taxation) in Germany, for 
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directing capital into those forms of investment which are most 
beneficial to the country generally/* 

Whatever may be the value of these and similar considera- 
tions, it might be said that they are not directly pertinent to a 
movement which is sufficiently distinctive to be described as a 
‘‘new phenomenon*’; and it is with “the sudden emergence of 
the labour problem in a form that diiters fundamentally from all 
previous labour disputes ” that Mr. Cox and Mr. Wells are 
primarily, if not exclusively, concerned. This is the phenomenon 
popularly described as Labour Unrest, which all the writers 
are agreed in regarding as a niental ratlier than material condi- 
tion ; it is, as Mr. Wells ]>uts it, “a psychological fpiestion, a 
matter of numtal states.” Both Mr. C.ox and Mr. Wells accen- 
tuate the “newness” of a movement which might perhaps be 
described with more pertinence as a century-old movement with 
a difference. “The characteristic of the new situation,” says Mr. 
(/OX, “is the substitution of the general for the partial strike, and 
the assertion of the solidarity of labour in the form of the class 
war between the workers and the owners.” What is now is the 
assertion of the general strike and solidarity of labour in the sha]^o 
not of pious aspirations (as they were, for instance, to J^obert 
Owen), hut of partially accomplished facts — (hey ])assed 

from the region of si)eculation into practical politics. It is some- 
what surprising that with so much perception Mr. Oox should 
occupy himself with demonstrating the “unreality” of the class 
war as resting on nothing more solid than “the pretended distinc- 
tion between owners and workers.” A divStinction is not less a dis- 
tinction because it is not absolute or unqualified ; the pretcmch^d 
distinction is certainly true in a more significant sense than it is 
untrue, nor can ideas which actually operate bo treated as alto- 
gether unreal. Mr, Wells again sees in the present situation the 
development of a new quality of ideas and of outlook in the 
wx)rker. “The worker is beginning now to strike for unpre- 
cedented ends— -against the system, against tlie fundanKmtal 
conditions of la.boiir, to strike for no defined ends at all, per- 
plexingly and disconcertingly. The old-fashioned strike was a, 
method of bargaining, clumsy and violent, but bargaining still ; 
the new-fashioned strike is far less of a haggle, far more of a 
display of temper” — a note upon which Mr. Wells harps with a 
somewhat exaggerated emphasis, Both writers, again, agree in 
tracing the changed “temper” of labour to an advance in educa- 
tion and reflection— -to the growth of a generation which has 
learned how to read, and is beginning to think, to compare 
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and contrast inequalities of condition and opportunity — resulting 
in what Mr. Wells describes as “a working-class criticism of 
social values.” The worker, we are told, no longer tuikes the 
social system for granted : he looks far beyond the older conflict 
betweeji employer and emidoyed : he revolts against a system 
in wdiich the idle may be rich and the worker insecuie : he 
criticises the good intentions of “the whole system of governing 
and influential people,” and not only their good inteuitions, but 
their ability. And to meet this challenge — this “gravely and 
deliberately revolutionary” movement— “the politician or business 
magnate of to-day is no better educated and very little better 
informed than his equals were fifty years ago. The chief differ- 
ence is golf.” The state of mind thus envisaged by Mr. Wells is 
something more than a state of “discontent”; it is a state of 
“d(‘epening resentment and distrust” — and “confidence” can 
only be restored by the display of “heroic ” virtue and intelligence 
on the part of rulers and owners. Mr. Cox and (perhaps in a 
less degree) Dr. Cunningham would seem to be included among 
the “jiiiddle-aged and elderly gentlemen” who are endeavouring, 
according to Mr. Wells, to conjure the spectre of “unrest” with 
thn formuUn and incantations that have ceased to charm. 

Mr. Co\% argument moves lightly and airily enough over the 
ground iio has selected for his dialectic ; but it would have been 
more substantial and instructive if Mr. Cox had reckoned rathei* 
more closely with such rudimentary distinctions as Dr. 
(hinningliam is careful to draw between the capitalist and the 
employer, the profits of employment and the profits of speculation, 
the rent of the rural and the rent of the urban landlord. Mr. 
Cox treats the problem as if it was merely a question of the 
relative remuneration of capital and labour in a specific industry — 
from any point of view a very partial statement of the problem ; 
and this can only be settled by the law of supply and demand — an 
equally partial statement of its solution. The rest is simple : to 
improve the position of the labourer we must increase the supply 
of capital and reduce the supply of labour “by restricting the birth- 
rate.” The latter part of the prescription (though it is regarded 
as self-evident to the “astute” reader) is not insisted upon, 
apparently through fear of nothing worse than abuse from “celi- 
bate bishojis,” and Mr. Cox falls back upon the “ strictly economic ” 
method of increasing the supply of capital and the efficiency of 
labour. On the other hand, so long as the whole relation between 
employer and workman turns on a struggle for their share of 
the total product, “labour unrest is inevitable ” ; and since, what- 
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life, in the awakening and restoration of a social conscience. All 
this and more Mr. Wells develops with a keenness of vision and 
an energy of expression that are all his own, and with the art 
and resource of the literary preacher. If he seems to fly more 
than he walks, if his handling of the problem may seem some- 
what impalpable as also somewhat arbitrary in emphasis, if the 
argument, while it certainly palpitates, may not seem always to 
“palpitate with actuality — Mr. Wells’s treatment of the problem 
has the advantage over Mr. Cox and Dr. Cunningham not only 
in horizon, but in— what is, after all, the most important matter 
for the [)urpose — tlie statement of the problem itself. If his 
ideas arc large, they are also relevant — as they are certainly 
“stimulating.” On the other hand, both Mr. Cox and Dr. 
Cunningham may be said to take account of certain neglected 
elements in Mr. Wells’s diagnosis, and in some respects to supply 
a needful corrective in the shape of facts which, if they are not the 
whole facts, are none the less hard facts, and to be reckoned with 
in any Mational plan. Sidney Ball. 

The History of Local Rates in England in Relation to the Proper 
Distribution of the Burden of Taxation. By Edwin Cannan, 
Second edition. (P. S. King and Bon. 1912. I'^p. xiv-h215.) 

Interest in Professor Caniian’s new edition of his History 
of Local Rates will be centred chiefly upoii the two additional 
chapters, which alone diiferentiate the present volume from that 
published in 1896. The History remains practically unchanged, 
a matter on the whole for congratulation, since it is difficult to 
suggest any direction in which the study, at once learned and 
shrewd, could be improved. Professor Caiman writes frankly 
with a purpose. To use his own phrase, it may be said that the 
history was not wultten out of “a love of truth in the abstract or 
to while aw^ay a wet Sunday afternoon.” It is admitted that the 
history has a bearing upon present controversies ; but anyone 
who did not wTite good history, faithfully and impartially, would 
hardly make this admission with Professor Cannan’s candour, 
and there are no grounds for suspecting bias. 

The additional chapters, “The Equity of Local Rates” and 
“The Economy of Local Rates,” are not ungracefully tacked on 
to the History itself, though they have really not much to do 
with it, so far as “history” is supposed to be narrative. They 
are, in fact, an important contribution to economic theory, and 
carry a good stage further the right understanding of the bearing 
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of local taxation upon the distribution and use of productive 
resources. In the study of taxation a considerable distance has 
been travelled during recent years, and the old, solitary question, 
“Who pays?’* which was asked and answered in a somewhat 
narrow way by economists, lias given place to the further question, 
“What iire the effects?” Taxation is no longer regarded as a 
matter which by a somewhat inconvenient tradition forms part 
of “Political Economy” and can be dismissed in a brief chapter 
in the text-book on Economics, wh.hout relation to the cardinal 
theories of value. Professor (jannan, in his present and previous 
writings, has done much to raise tlie treatment of the subject to 
a higher and a wider plane, and although the view^s which he 
expresses may not be entirely novel (no economist could ever 
claim so much), it is true to say that in the present vohimo they 
are stated more cogently and explicitly than by previous writers. 

Since the earliest days of economic study the importance 
of the principle of differentiation of functions lias been re- 
cognised. Economists have never failed to lay stress on the con- 
dition of maximum production, that every pei'son should do that 
for which he is relatively the most fitted. Jjess stress has been 
laid npem the complementary principle that every person should 
be in the‘}>Vico where he is relatively most w^anted. Professor 
Cannaii has realised the importance of an economiijal distribution 
of population, and in the present- volume siiovvs the imfxirtaiice of 
local taxation in affecting that distribution, ^fhe “discovery,” 
if such it may be termed, is none the less noteworthy because it 
rests on a simple and hi miliar basis, namely, that unless people 
pay for what they get, extravagance and waste will result. If the 
consumers or inhabitants do not pay for the services provided by 
the local autliority, there are no means of securing a, correspon- 
dence between sacrifice and enjoyment. If the drainage of a 
marshy district is not paid for by the people who live lliere, it is 
' obvious that such a district will acquire more than its due or 
economical share of population, since its inhabitants enjoy the 
advantages of the district, without the disadvantage represented 
by the cost of drainage. Professor Cannan would apply the 
essential part of this simple argument to all cases where the ex- 
penditure of a district in supplying services is not economical. 
The amount by which rates levied on residents in a district 
exceeds the value of the services performed can come only from 
one source, namely, rent. The value of house accommodation, 
&c., plus services in one place is relatively to similar accommoda- 
tion and services elsewhere a fixed amount, and to the resident 
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as such it makes no difference, therefore, how his outlay is 
distributed between rent and rates. The total of the two is deter- 
mined by the relative desirability o£ the district. The argument, 
therefore, is, that so far as expenditure from rates is uneconomical 
it will fall on the land-owners. Conversely, so far as it is 
economical, so far as it represents good value for money and 
adds to the net desirability of the district, it will benefit the 
land-owners. The conclusion is thus reached, that as regards 
“economical” expenditure any attempt to transfer the payment 
from the occupiers to the owners must, in the long run, fail, while 
so far as the expenditure is not economical a certain amount is 
taken from the )>oCkets of the owners, without a corresponding 
benefit being conferred on the inhabitants. T?*rofessor Cannan 
argues tluirefore that an attempt on the ])art of localities 
to confer benefits on their inhabitants without regard to cost must 
result in a sliifting of population from the districts where the 
amount going to owners is small , to the districts where the amount 
is large, and the process being continued would result in the end 
in an entire absorption of rent in “the Futile task of paying people 
to bo where they should not be.” 

Holding th('so views, Professor Cannan sees no good in a site 
values tax, so far at least as money spent for “beneficial” pur- 
poses is concerned. If the expenditure is economical, the 
occupiers or inhabitants would have to pay in the end, and if it is 
not economical it should not be incun’ed. 

Professor Caiman examines in detail two or three arguments 
in favour of a site values rate ; but he does not appear to meet 
the one which is most frequently brought forward, namely, that 
in certain circumstances a rate levied on the basis of the possible 
or |X)tential, as distinct from tlie actual or immediate income 
drawn from a site would encourage building and relieve conges- 
tion elsewhere. To a cursory reader it may appear that Professor 
Cannan has snccossfully disproveal this contention in the para- 
graph on pp. 189 and 190, but the argument which he rebuts 
does not seem to be the one which a skilful champion of a site 
values rate would employ. Professor Cannan says that a change 
in the method of rating, by which land v/orth £1,000 is reduced 
in value to £800, would not induce the owner to sell. Thus 

stated, it is true ; but his supposition is that the land is being held 
back from the builder in mticipation of an increase in its value ; 
and it may fairly be claimed that such a change in rating as he 
imagines would ante-date the point at which the owner would 
be willing to convert the land to other uses. If the supposition 
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is that the owner is making a present sacrifice for the sake of 
future gain, it is surely possible to shorten the process by making 
the sacrifice greater, as it would be if the amount immediately 
payable in rates were increased. To differ from Professor Cannan 
at this point is not to quarrel with his conclusions in regard to the 
desirability of using a site values tax to encourage building. The 
evidence that mischief is done by holding land for a rise in value 
is not overwhelming. Indeed, the outskirls of many towns 
suggest that instead of land-owmers being too reluctant, they are 
frequently too anxious to cover their land with buildings. 

Professor Cannan argues that because expenditure which is 
economical tends to increase the value of fixed property in the 
neighbourhood, this effect sliould be kept in view, and economy 
should be acliieved by an attempt to secure that the pro])crty 
inseparably attached to a locality shall be as valuable as possible. 
If this be admitted, the political problem emerges as to wlu^tlier 
present local government arrangements arc well designed to satisfy 
th('. standard w^hich is here set up. If an uneconomical rate 
depreciates property values, and an economical rat(i increases 
them, the occupier in a locality has but a temporary interest. 
All the risk is throwm on the owner, and it hardly seems to be a 
sufficient j.nsw^er to say that it may take some time before the 
burden of an increase in rates can be shifted, and that in the 
meantime the occujner may suffer. So far as the occupiers in a 
locality are economists given to “long-period” views, they would 
be careless about expenditure, since the ow'ners w^ould pay for 
all mistakes. On the other hand, so far as they look mendy to 
the rate demand for the next half-year, they may be uneconomic- 
ally parsimonious, and refuse to venture on schemes w^hich from 
the point of view of tlie land-owner wxnild be altogether desir- 
able. It is true that in most urban neighbourhoods occupiers 
are to a large extent owners also, but this does not preclude the 
objection that might be advanced against those wdio are only 
occupiers having the same voice in local counsels and the same 
measure of control over public expenditure as those wdio are both 
occupiers and owners. 

On Professor Cannan's owm premises therefore it may be 
possible to raise an argument that owners as such should have 
the principal power of deciding the amount and direction of local 
expenditure. If this were conceded it is clear that the cost of 
local services should fall in the first instance on them, in order 
that they might be in a position at once to decide in respect 
to proposed ex|>enditiire, wdiether the amount which they would 
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have to pay in rates could be recouped in the form of additipnal 
rent. 

Oo pp. 193-196, some tentative suggestions in favour of 
differentiation between different kinds of property for the pur- 
poses of rating are put forward, and the succeeding and final dozen 
pages are allotted to a consideration of means by which the 
burden of “onerous ” expenditure might be more equitably distri- 
buted. Professor Cannan' rightly points out tliat the first 
condition of a satisfactory distribution of expenditure is a standard 
by which the needs of a locality may be gauged. Though he is 
inclined to dismiss it as impracticable, it is a question as to 
whether the number of houses or tenements under a certain value 
would not be on the whole a satisfactory, though rough, guide. 
Except in popular sea-side resorts and in the more central parts 
of London, where sub-letting is common, the single family 
dwelling can usually be identified, and finds recognition in the 
local rate books. It is true that the authorities might have an 
interest — for the purposes of receiving a grant— in allowing the 
valuation to lag behind the rent, but this wnuld hardly counter- 
balance the general inconvenience caused by fictitiously low 
assessment values. 

Q T. Ebid. 

Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. By Douglas 

Knoop, Lecturer on Economics in the University of Sheffield. 

(London : Macmillan & Co, 1912. xvii + 4()9 pp. 8vo. 

Price 10s.) 

This work forms a pleasing contrast to the wearisome and 
misleading partisan productions on municipal trading to which 
we have had to accustom ourselves. Mr. Knoop, like every sen- 
sible person, is “neutral” between the fanatics who think that 
everything that has been municipalised has been rightly munici- 
palised and is excellently managed, and the other set of fanatics 
who think that nothing should ever have been municipalised and 
that everything which has been municipalised is worse managed 
than if it were managed by private enterprise or statutory com- 
panies. It is only by an unfortunate slip that he prejudices his 
neutrality by expressing “the general conclusion reached in this 
book” in the very unsatisfactory form, “namely, that municipal 
trading in itself is undesirable, but that nevertheless a certain 
amount of it may be justified, owing to the fact that in certain 
industries private enterprise may give even less satisfactory results 
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than municipal enterprise.” It is difficult to attach any meaning 
to “in itself” in this passage, and it would appear to be just as 
true to say “private trading in itself is undesirable” (think of all 
the greed, corruption, &c., associated with private trade!), “but 
nevertheless a certain amount of it may be justified, owing to the 
fact that’ in certain industries State and municipal enterprise may 
give even loss satisfactory results than private enterprise.” 

Mr. Knoop’s attempt to define municipal trading in the first 
chapter appears somewhat confused, and this is probably owing 
to his having unconsciously tried to serve two incompatible pur- 
poses. When it is desired to explain different kinds of economic 
organisation in a general way, such as is (or ought to be) adopted 
in general economic treatises, it is well to insist on the fact that 
the different kinds shade one into the other by almost imper- 
ceptible gradations : from this point of view it is unnecessary to 
seek for an actual line of division between trading and other 
activities of local authorities. But when it is desired to write a 
book upon a particular kind of organisation, it is obviously neces- 
sary to have some definite limits. The limits must be arbitrary, 
and in practice the most convenient limits are those suggested by 
the abilities and environment of the writer and the exigencies 
of the publishing trade. Mr. Knoop would have done better to 
have recognised this and admitted it frankly, instead of involving 
himself in a circular argument based on an antithesis between 
“political” and “economic,” in which “political” is applied 
to any service which is not chiefly paid for by special 
charges made to voluntary buyers, and “economic” to ser- 
vices “performed primarily for the benefit of individual mem- 
bers of the community and not for the benefit of the community 
as a whole, as, for example, the provision of water, gas, swimming- 
baths, and cemeteries.” It is certainly a little surprising to be 
told that “the maintenance of high-roads” and “the lighting of 
the public streets ” are political and not economic functions of 
government. The unsatisfactory nature of the attempted distinction 
is of real importance, because it leads up to the very misleading 
practical doctrine that the jiolicy followed in a municipal under- 
taking must be governed for all time by the intentions of the 
council or even the ratepayers who started it. If these originators 
thought it would be self-supporting, it must be made to support 
itself at whatever cost to the consumers, rather than show a 
“loss” to the ratepayers : but if the originators did not think it 
would entirely support itself, the difference may be called by the 
blessed name of “subsidy,” and everyone may sleep quite happily. 
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Clearly the root of the matter is to be found simply in the fact 
that people call the difference paid out of the rates a 'Moss” when 
they disapprove of it, and a “subsidy” (if they know the word) 
when they approve of it. However, to cut a long story short, 
the services with which Mr, Knoop principally concerns himself 
are water, gas, electricity, and tramways. These owe their pre- 
dominant position among municipal trades chiefly, he thinks, be* 
cause of their tendency to become local monopolies, it being gener- 
ally impossible, and almost always undesirable, that there should 
be comj>etition. He might perliaps with advantage have j)ointed 
out that this arises from all four of them requiring an engineering 
plant which lies like a network over the locality, and also that 
the network, whether it is all in the public streets or not, simply 
cannot, in ordinary cases, be constructed by really “private” 
enterprise, that is by private arrangements between owners of 
property and others which do not require the “ interference ” oi 
special authorisation of the natioruil or local authority. 

In dealing with tliese trades, Mr. Knoop has not always con- 
fined himself to the municipal aspect, but has discussed problems 
such as the medhods of charging for tram-rides and electricity in 
much the same way as th(‘y are discussed by the managers and 
directors of companies providing such services. objection 

need be raised against this, but it involves the admission of 
evidence from company experience, whereas iM’r. Knoop’s re- 
searches hav(i been confined almost entirely to municipal manage- 
ment, American tramway experience is thus iiisufiiciontly utilised. 
It may be said, of course, tliat the toi)ography of American towns 
is so different from tliat of our own that we cannot argue from 
American precedents. But it must not be forgotten that suburban 
growth in this country is rapidly assimilating this country to 
America : the town population is spreading itself thin in a way 
undreamt of forty years ago. An inquiry into the question how 
far the slowness of the London trams compared with those of 
New York and Chicago is due to topography, the 13oard of Trade, 
the Metropolitan Police*,, and the long stoppages due to halfpenny 
fares and consequent sliort rides, might have afforded much 
profit. 

Mr. Knoop is very strongly of opinion that immicipalities 
should provide a sinking fund for paying off the capital of 
their trading undertakings as well as a depreciation fund 
for keeping that capital intact by replacing everything which 
will wear out or may become obsolete. He only supix)rts this view 
with some hackneyed and meaningless phrases about future 
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generations paying for the present, and does not attempt to explain 
why no one expects a company to pay off its shareholders or even 
its debenture stockholders. I am not at all convinced of the 
desirability of the present generation paying higher rates or higher 
charges for its gas in order that the next may have gas cheaper 
or pay less rates; and which is it to be? When the gasworks 
capital is all paid off, is gas to be supplied merely at current cost 
of prodiiciioji, or is the surplus which now provides interest and 
sinking fund to be applied entirely in relief of rates? More- 
over, supi>osing the principle to bo adopted, does it not obviously 
moan that all the less profitable enterprises which are not expected 
to be able to pay off' capital as well as pay ordinary interest on 
capital and [)rovidc for its maintenance must be left to private 
enterprise, and is the carrying out of such a doctrine likely to 
lead to good results? Mr. Knoop and his friends remind me of the 
proverbial hen which has been foster-mother to ducklings. The 
essence of trade is the taking of risks, and if municipalities are to 
trade at all, it is no use to stand cackling on tlie bank, “Take no 
risks!” The owners of the fixed property in a locality, who are 
the ultimate risk-takers in a municipal enterprise whether it is 
paid for by special charges or by rat(is, are geiierally quite as 
good a J)5d}' to take risks as shareholders in companies : “Man- 
chester,” for exnnple, was a much bettor body to stand the risk 
of tlie Canal und(irtaking tluin the shareholders who at first under- 
took it. We may ask, too, why the rule of providing both a. depre- 
ciation and a sinking fund is only applicable to the trading under- 
takings of the municipality and not to the other undertakings, for 
Mr. Knoo}) is apparently quite content, so far as sewers are 
concerned, with a sinking fund based on the probable life of the 
plant, which, as he insists (when dealing with trading enterprises), 
is really only a depreciation fund. Why is what is good enough 
for the sewer not good enough for the waterpipe, wdicn the water- 
works happen to be a munici])al trading institulion? .Presumably, 
in Mr. Knoop’s opinion, even a municipal waiterwwks need only 
have a depreciation fund so long as the municipality makes no 
special charges for water ; but the moment it calls part of its rate 
a water-rate, and therc'by jiuts the waterworks wdthin the charmed 
circle of municipal trading, it is bound to provide sinking fund as 
well, or it becomes an iniquitous burdener of future generations ! 

Probably the most useful parts of the book will be found to 
be the description of German municipal trades. Profits are much 
greater there than here, but it is not clear whether this is due 
to better management, higher charges, or more favourable natural 
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or historical circumstances. The last of the trio should not be 
forgotten, as it often is; the natural features of a country are 
bound to affect not only its railways and its canals, but also its 
waterworks, its gasworks, and its electricity supplies : and if 
anyone doubts the effect of historical circujiistances, he need 
only compare the charges and profits of the three or four English 
towns which have always possessed their own waterworks with 
those of towns in similar natural circumstances which have bought 
the waterworks from companies. 

If the diff(‘ronce is the result of better management in Ger- 
many, the question tliat ]>resentR itself is whether the better 
management is due to the pi’ofessional element in the German 
councils, to the less democratic coiustitution of th(' towns, 
or to the absence of the fanatical adherents and opponents 
of municipal trading. Mr. Knoop certainly does not tell iis all 
that it would be good for us to know, but he shows the way to a 
fruitful field of inquiry, and v^e should be grateful to him for 
having taken the subject of municipal trading beyond the con- 
troversial pamphlet “for** and “against** stage. 

Edwin Gann an 

The Eailways and the State, By Fkrderick W. Pim’.' (London : 

Fisher Unwin. 1912. J'^p. 302. Price 53.) 

It cannot be said cither that Mr. Pirn has been happy in the 
choice of a title, or that his hook is felur opportmulaie ruitali. 
The author is not only Gliairman of one of th(‘ principal Irish 
railways, but also a well-known man of business in Dublin, and 
Vice-President of the I^ublin Chamber oC Commerce. He is, 
therefore, (uititled to be listened to with all resjx^cts when he dis- 
cusses Irish railways. But Mr. Pim lias expanded his book, wo 
think, unnecessarily by dealing with foreign railway systems, with 
which his personal ac(piaiiitance is, in his own words, “neither 
profound nor very cxU'nsive.*’ And here we will not attempt to 
follow him. 

Confining ourselves to Mr. Pirn’s real subject—Irish Railways 
and the State — wc are afraid that the book unfortunately lacks 
actuality. The reports of the Vice-Th'gal ('’ommissioners, discus- 
sion and criticism of which form the bulk of Mr. Pirn’s work, are 
now more than two yeaTs old. And as they were still-born from 
the day of th('ir appearance, it was hardly wortli while publishing 
a book to criticise them. It is safe to say that neither the report 
of the four Commissioners who recommended nationalisation, nor 
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the report of the three Commissioners who objected to it, convinced 
a single pc^Tson who was not convinced before. And it is further 
safe to say that, w^hen the question of Irish railways does come up 
for treatment— and that it deserves attention the reviewer would 
be the last to deny — it will not be solved on the lines either of the 
Majority or of the Minority report, even if the latter be amended 
and modified in the direction suggested by Mr. Pirn. 

The truth is, though, as far as we have noticed, the phrn-se 
Horne Rule” does not occur within the covers of Mr. Pirn’s 
-book, it is useless to blink the fact that Home Pule dominates 
the entire situation. When the Commission reported in 1910, 
the introduction of a Home Pule Bill was too immediately im- 
minent for it to be possible that the British Government should 
deal separately with one corner of the question, or that the 
Nationalist Members of Parliament should desire them to do so. 
As for the recommendation of the Minority, to encourage, and, 
if necessary, to compel, the amalgamation of the railway systems 
in private luinds, that was even more out of the question; for 
undoiiblcdly Nationalist sentiment in Ireland favours State owner- 
ship even more strongl}^ than the sentiment of the big business 
interests continues to support private management : so naturally 
nothing v^as done. And nothing will be done till the Home Rule 
cont.ro versy is settled one way or the other. 

Eegardiiig the matter, however, not as one of practical politics, 
but as one of purely academic interesL, Mr. Pirn is on strong 
ground in criticising botli the Minority and the Majority Reports. 
The essence of the Majority scheme was to entrust the direct 
control of the Irish railways to a popularly elected body, though 
all history shows that the fundamental difficulty of State manage- 
ment in a democracy has arisen from the efforts of popular repre- 
sentatives, each to obtain for his constituents somewhat more 
than their share of the good tilings which the railway administra- 
tion has to distribute. Indeed, Australian railway history is 
mainly a record of the attempts, more or less successful, to inter- 
pose and retain a buffer, in the shape of a more or less independent 
Commission, between the people’s representatives, on the one 
hand, and the railway revenues, on the other. And the Australian 
States are at least homogeneous, and are free from the special 
Irish difficulty, namely, that the additional revenues urgently r^T 
quired for the development of the backward Catholic counties of 
the South and West could only be obtained from the surplus 
income of the prosperous Protestant community of the North-East. 

On the other hand, should any Irish Government hereafter 
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decide to amalgamate tljp railways, while leaving them in private 
hands, there can be little doubt that they will take measures to that 
end more active than those recommended in the Minority Report. 
Whi(*hever way, therefore^ the Home Rul(5 question is settled, when 
it is settled, tlu‘ Irish railway probUmi will pj'esent itself in a 
new light; and nioney-market conditions and (werything else 
will probably be quite otlier than they are to-day. When that day 
comes, and tl)e main oiiiline.s f)f a seljome have been laid down 
and substanfially accepted by ]Miblic opinion, Mr. Pirn’s railway 
experi(‘ncc and finaJicial skill will doubtless be botli valuable and 
valued in working out its dfdails. 

W. M. Acworth 

inmrance versus Poerrty, By Jj. G. Chiozza Money. (London : 
jM(d/biien. 1912. Pp. H9(>. 5s.) 

Mii. (biiozzA Moxcy first deals with some general questions 
touching insurance, and then gi\cs a dctnili‘.d ex}K)sition of the 
National Insurance Act, whicdi is explained in a series of chapters 
and is also printed in full, with further comments. The following 
are, briefly, sonu' of bis principal points. 

(’ompulsioij ent('rs in many ways into the life of Ric: workman 
and workwoman of to-day --tbe cotton worker wlio, morning after 
morning, noisily liustens along the same street to the same mill ; 
tht*- clerk who hurries to catch the same morning train to get 
to his w()rk ; and a multilude of other cast's. The compulsion of 
democratic. law differs radically from economic coinj)ulsion, and 
may be used to mitigate, perhajis to annihilate, the latter. It is 
a nec,i'ssary inst.rumeiit. of social progress. 

Much has been done for insurance by Pritmdly and other 
societies and ))y Iriule unions. Statistics are given of their work. 
But tlu*se effccds leavti much to he desired, laipsos are exceed- 
ingly numoroiis, A largt* number of societies are not solvent. 
Collecting societit's sptmd a large ])ro|H)rtion of their collections on 
colkicting. 

Medical service given t-o the working classes is often lament- 
ably defective. As to pay, some particulars are given of the report 
of the British Medical Association in 1905 on (*ontract practice— 
rates of remuneration received ; rates desired : comments of in- 
dividual doctors. Mr. Money remarks (p. 97) Whether six 
shillings is enough or not may be reasonably iii dispute ; it cannot 
be in dispute that working men and women luive not paid any- 
thing like six shillings in the past,’" 
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A brief sketch is given of Grerman insurance. The German 
sclieme of accident insurance is cninmcnded as against the 
English system of compensation. Strangely enough, Mr. Chiozza 
Money does not deal with the curative treatment given by the 
Invalidity Insurance Authorities. He gives a too rose-coloured 
view of German insurance. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that it is not correct, as Mr. Chiozza Money seems to imply, 
that the sickness societies give milk and special diet as a matter 
of course when ordered by the doctor (]>. 48.) 

As regards tlu^ English scheme, tlie author regrets that 
the beiK'fit is not larger; that concessions are made to persons 
who engage casual labourers providtal this is done through 
the labour exchange ; that, under certain conditions, contributions 
may be returned to a man when he reaches sixty years of age. 
He commends the adoption of tlu^ Ghent system in the English 
scheme to supplenicmt the compulsory insurance. 

The book in the main is a-n exposition and a dcfcnc('. of the 
National Insurance Act.. As becoities the work of a strong 
politician, it is tinged wiDi some partisan feeling, and is, in some 
ways, a politic-al painphlet, though long for the purpose*. The 
exf)osition is characleirised by Mr. Chiozza Money’s lucidity. His 
method makes for repetitioiu but this is not altogether a disad- 
vantage in dealing with so intricate a subje'.ct. It may fairly be 
said that, if a person fails to understand the Act after reading 
the book, it will b(^ th<5 fault of the nKider, not of the author. 

As to whether the author fully appreciates the problem of 
insurance, there is room for diiTcrcnce of opinion. He sc(*ms to 
underrate the difficulties and not to appreciate some of the deeper 
problems involved. He skims lightly over the ({uestion of com- 
pulsion. It is, of course, true that, under the existing economic 
system, compulsion is in effect enforced at many poijits. But 
though this may make persons more amenable to legal compulsion, 
it does not necessarily justify it. The question of legal compulsion 
and its limits has yet to be thrashed out. It may yet be found 
that in many social matters compulsion is no better than, let 
us say, compulsion in religion. 

To instance another matter. The author strongly deprecates 
the societies’ investing their reserves for themselves. “It is 
earnestly to be hoped, however, that Approved Societies will have 
the sense to leave such moneys in the liands of the Commissioners 
for investment” (p. 206). The investjnent of funds is closely 
restricted in the Act. Under these restrictions, for which there 
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is admittedly much to said from the point of view of security, 
it may be as well that a society should leave investment to the 
central authority. But tliore are many who, while realising the 
risk, would have liked, on broad social grounds, to have seen more 
freedom given to the societies. Under prevailing condition^, 
command over capital is in a measure command over life! Work- 
men are handica]>ped by want of command over capital. Their 
main source of caf)ital is the money saved by them for the contin- 
gencies of life. Tliese sums, \ised as capital by organised groups, 
might be a great lever to raise them to higher levels, and, what 
is certainly of not less importance, to assist them to work out 
their own salvation in their own way. 

The title of the book betrays, J tliink, a conception of doubt- 
ful validity. Jf by j)()verty tlu' author rncaus to include all 
persons with incomes below .-tlGO a year (p. 143), it would need 
}>erfervid entliusiasm to believe that an insurance scheme in itself 
will radically alfect ilu'- question. If, on the otlier hand, he 
means poverty in its usual significance, as covering persons very 
badly olT, on the verge of or in paui)crism, then I would submit 
that an insurance system may be splendidly successful and yet not 
reduce this low' level of poverty very much. In fact, it may be 
suggested that it is a condition of social w’clhbeing ‘4hat each 
generation should deposit outside the normal course of free life, 
and deposit ('ITectively, though with humanity, its layer of 
failures. Tlu‘ experience of Germany lends no warrant to 
the ho]>c that tlie cost of public de})endence wall be much 
reduced. 

I have referred to a few details for illustration. More im- 
portant is it to ascertain the point of view" from which an able 
publicist like Mr. Chiozza Money wu-ites. Ilis standpoint seems 
to be essentially materialistic, if 1 may use the term without in 
thci least iniplyii^g abuse or slight, but simply to indicate that 
outlook on life which has regard to the material surface of things 
and not to the inner life, inner not in any mystic sense, but in 
the meaning of the life of thought and feeling and mind generally. 
Mr. Chiozza Money and the school to which he belongs are direct 
descendants of the utilitarians, done into tw^entieth-century doc- 
trine ; it is the same spirit, materialised in modern humani- 
tarianisra. Their outlook is quantitative rather than qualitative. 
They are impressed by the machinery of life and by its counters. 
They are too apt to regard life as though it were a matter of 
mechanical adjustments, forgetting that permanent material 
prosperity is conditioned, and conditioned severely, by qualities 
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of mind and character, and that, in fact, tjiese latter are the things 
which fundamentally count. 

Against this underlying principle arose in the course of the 
last century the doctrine of self-realisation. And to-day in the 
social spliere we see arising a vigorous school of thought with 
the same bent, translating this doctrine into social terms. It 
may seem a far cry from questions of insurance to those of 
philosophy. They are, nevertheless, essentially connected. Even 
the apparently simple problem of how to secure suffickait of the 
wherewithal of life to men and women cannot be permanently 
solved by rule of thn^o. And though consideration of the deeper 
issues of social problems too often leads to obscurantism and 
reaction, that should not hide the fact that those issues must be 
considered if a satisfactory solution is to be found. 

I. G. Gibbon 

Social Ivsnrarice in (lermany, 1883-1911. By W. Harbutt 
Dawson. (London : Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. 283. 6s.) 

This book is mainly a statement of the German compulsory 
insurance laws — accident, sickness, invalidity and old age, &c. — 
as amended, in 1911, and of the new' law passed in the same year 
providing for the compulsory insurance of enqdoyees on salaried 
staffs. Some particulars are given of insurance in Germany 
before the passing of the imperial laws, of the crusade against 
disease, of the cost of insurance, and of the opinions of employers 
and em))loyed. The book contains some photographs of sanatoria 
and of devices for lessening tlie crippling effects of accidents, 

Mr. Dawson shows that compulsory insurance already existed 
to a considerable extent in Germany when Bismarck introduced 
his schemes to dish the socialists. As to tlio amendments effected 
in 1911, the main are : — 

Sickness , — Insurance made compulsory for agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, and casual labourers (with si>ecial 
conditions). Income limit under which non-manual w^orkers 
compulsorily insured raised from TlOO to £125 per annum. 
Some changes made in the kind of societies through which 
insurance may be effected ; larger minimum membership 
required (though still low). Power of insured persons in 
administration curtailed in certain respects. Sickness in- 
surance brought under the supervision of the Imperial 
Insurance Office. 

Invalidity and Old Age , — Survivor (widow and children) 
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pensions added to the invalidity and old age pensions, con- 
tributions being raised for this purpose ; imperial subsidy also 
given, 

Aecident . — Little cliange. Alterai-ion in the arbitration 
authorities for deciding appeals. The income limit below 
which insurance compulsory as regards foremen, technical 
employees, &c., raised. 

The compulsory insurance for salaru^d staffs is a new departure. 
The compulsion appli(\s to employees earning not more than .£250 
a year. The beneiits are similar to those granted under the in- 
validity, old age, and widow and orphan insurance for workmen. 
Ihit there is a. wider and higher range of pensions. Contributions 
are ]>a.id in ccpial shares by employers and employed. The Im- 
perial (lovenmuuit does not give any direct subsidy. The manage- 
ment is to ])e larg(dy uuder the control of a central authority, with 
local cfnuniiitees ; it will be decidedly bureaucratic. 

The results acdueved through the insurance schemes in the 
im])r(jvemcnt oL’ health and the prevention of a(i(;i(lents are*, highly 
praiscnl. The burden of contributions on employer and employed 
is cakadated, partly on the rates of ('ontribution , partly on the 
more valuable basis of wages paid by some Arms, ^riie- opinions 
of som(‘, employ(U‘s and workmen’s representatives a/e ‘quoted in 
contirmatioii of the good results of the insurance laws-— most of 
the ciinployers’ opinions have already appeared in the White 
J^i])er issued by the (-}oveniment~-and tluj change in the attitud(3 
of tht'. Social .Democratic f)arty fi-oin hostility to support is also 
ji< diced. 

The book pi’ovides a useful statement, of the legal provisions 
of the new insurance laws. Corresponding provisions of the 
English law are als (3 stated, and thus it is possible to compare 
the two. Staue inku'esting facts are given respecthig the opera- 
tion of the old laws, cs])ecially as regards costs. 

But one misses ind(‘]>cn(lcnt anal;ysis of results, and that, 
I think, is what is most needed at the present time. The opinions 
of employers and of working-men leaders may be interesting and 
suggestive. But they do not carry us far enough. What is wanted 
is a comprehensive statement of facts and a searching examination 
of them. 

Mr. Daw^son apparently t.hinks that German insurance has 
been brilliantly successful ; a close scrutiny of results will give a 
more temf)er(^d conclusion. The book gives little inkling of 
some of the problems which arise when an impartial endeavour 
is made to assess the results of German insurance. Thus, take the 
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cnisadc? against disease. It is safe to say that at present the 
standard of health in tliis country is at least as high as in Germany. 
The figures of the (lennan sickness instiraTice societies do not 
indicate that thc'rc' has been any marked iniprovtanent in general 
health. As a matter of fact, the average days’ sickness per 
member has on tlu^ whole risen in the later years; but to get 
at the real significance of this would need an (^xaminalion of the 
terms of bcmefit, which in many cases haw been made more 
favourable to the insured. 

And, of course, in assigning the cause of aiiy improveanents 
winch may liave l)een (dfected, it is imperative to remember that 
since tlu' insuranec', laws have been in force great strides have 
been made in Gea’iiiany in other directions towards improving 
health, c^spi'caally in f>uhlic health work. 

Or, to !)('. more particular, take the measiin's against tulH'nm-' 
losis. ]t must be n‘.memb(u*(Hl that not very nnich was done by 
the insurance authoritic's against tuberculosis spi'clally until about 
the beginning of the ])r('sent C(mtury. Ihit the death-rate from 
tulierculosis had Ikhui ra]>idl\ falling in (Jerinany, as in other 
countries, long hefoie this. The statistics of the sanatoria, ex- 
ctdiently compilcMl though th('y are i]i many ways, need close 
aiialysis, ' It is undoublcMl that in the ])ast many cases luiv(‘ been 
treated which w'cni not tuberculous, or wliirdi wau’e only lafimily 
tuI)erculous, and did not luaal sanatorium treatment. Moreover, 
cases arc^ nu-eived at early stages, and it is well known that 8 
lai’gc perc(‘iitage of siadi cast's get well w ithout special treatment. 
The measures taken against tubertuilosis have been very costly. 
It is siguificiunt, too, that, rect^nt eiforts in Germany are direcied 
ratlu'r to tlie dispensary system than to sanatoria ; and this move- 
ment, \vliil(‘, lil)eral]y sup]K)rtod by, is largely iJi(Jej)endeut of, the 
invalidity insurance authorities. 

Mr. Dawson is probably right in thinking that there is a 
tendejicy to ('.xaggerate the existence of delibcirate malingering. 
But there is another evil wdth wdiicli he does not deal, that of 
valetudinarianism, the imagination of non-existent, or the exag- 
geration of existing, ills, a danger very much graver than tha,t 
of dciliberate malingering, and a danger which Germany has not 
escaped. 

T'heri again with regard to the question of poverty. Un- 
doubtedly the fathers of tlie insurance law s ho[X‘d that poor law 
charges would be substantially reduced. Mr. Dawson quotes 
Bismarck: “The end T have in view is to relieve the parishes 
of a large part of their |>oor law charges by the establishment of 
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an iDstitution, having State support and extending to the whole 
Empire, for the maint( 3 nance of old and infirm jiersons’' (p. 14). 
For comment I would refer to an article in The Economic 
Journal of Juno, 1911, in which 1 gave some particulars of, and 
commented on, tlie larger increases in recent years in poor law^ 
charges. There arc many reasons extraneous to insurance why 
poor law (diarges have increased, and it may be true, as many 
able and exp(u*ienced apologists have held, that the increases are 
in despite of relief afforded by the insurance schemes. But this 
remains to be conclusively proved. As 1 have stated elsewhere, it 
does not seem to me that an insurance scheme is necessarily a 
failure bcc.ause it does not reduce public dependence. 

A close and careful examination of the experience of G-ernian 
insurance should yield results invaluable for this country in regard 
to the new measures of insurance which have bticn undertaken. 
The lessons of German successes and failures need to be extracted 
and learned. For this purpose T am afraid that Mr. Dawson’s 
book, though useful in othtu’ ways, is not of much help. 

I. G. Gibbon 

The Progress of the Nation, m its Various Social and Economic 
Bslations, from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 
By G. R. Porter. A completely new edition, revised and 
brought u() to date by F. W. Hirst, Editor of The Economist, 
(London: Methuen, 1912. Pp. xvi-}-7‘35.) 

The crop of valuable statistical blue books and buff books issued 
since 1903 by the Board of Trade has already been so plentiful 
that it was a happy idea of Mr. Hirst to have their richest grain 
garnered, under his supervision, by menibcus of the staff’ of The 
EconomisL But whether it was altogether the best plan to tack 
their work on to a number of selected and abbreviated chapters 
and paragraphs of Porter’s classical treatise, and call the com- 
bined result a new edition of Porter’s Progress of the Nation, may 
perhaps be doubted. In the first place, we lose by this procedure 
the full flavour both of Porter and of Mr. Hirst. The first 
writer opened his treatise— as early as 1836, be it noted— by the 
confident assertion that “this country and ... the present 
generation . , . have . . . made the greatest advances in civilisa- 
tion that can be found recorded in the annals of mankind.” 
According to the later writer, “It may be gravely doubted whether 
‘ the Progress of the Nation * is not a misnomer, if the condition 
of the working classes from, say, 1794 to 1844 be impartially 
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surveyed.” Porter was dominated by t^e thought of the great 
mechanical improvements of the age. Pie writes in 1836 : — 
“It is to the spinning jenny and the steam-engine that we must 
look as the true moving powers of our fleets and armies, and as 
the chief support also of a long-continued agricultural prosperity.” 
Free trade, in which, of course, he was an ardent believer, 
would, in his view, only sweW the already rising tide of progress. 
To Mr. Hirst, on the other hand, freedom of trade is the one thing 
that matters; and 1846 stands out in his mind as the date of 
entry into the Ph'oiuised Land. It is a pity that Mr. Hirst has 
not felt free to develop his own thesis in his own way ; and it is 
a pity also that those who make the acquaintanc'c of Porter for 
the first time in this new conjunction should miss in these pages 
some of liis most charactmistic utterances. The editor has indeed^ 
in some cases, been even too tender in the employment of the 
priming-knife. But Porter’s forecasts are sometimes too palpably 
in conflict with subsequent events to be allowed to remain. If 
anyone has access to Porter’s original work — it can easily be 
obtained for four or five shillings— and will compare, for instance, 
the opening of his chapter on Agriculture with the “condensation ” 
in Mr. PFirst’s volume, he will discover that the first sentence has 
disappeared from the abstract at the head, and the first two 
paragraphs have fallen away from the text. The sentence is : 
“Impossibility of importing any large proportion of food for the 
population ” ; and the opening passage of the text ran thus : “In 
every country the condition of its agriculture must be a subject 
of the very first importance. An inconsiderable state or colony 
may, it is true, wdthuut much danger or inconvenience, exist 
under circumstances which oblige it to be habitually dependent 
upon the soil of other countries for the food of its inhabitants ; 
but a very little inquiry and a very simple calculation would 
suffice to convince us that this can never be the case with a 
numerous people.” 

.Again, in the chapter on Foreign Commerce, the sentences are 
allowed to remain which were inserted in the 1847 edition , and in 
which, a propos of the Eepeal of the Corn Laws, Porter remarks : 
“It is not conceivable that our example, w^hich on all other occa- 
sions have furnished motives of action, should cease to do so. . . . 
Shall we too greatly flatter ourselves if we hope that the nations 
of the world . . . shall be brought to see and act upon* the con- 
viction that the happiness and prosperity of each must tend to 
increase the happiness and prosj)erity of all other nations?” 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast/* as this matter 

NO. 87.— VOL. XXII. H H 
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of Free Trade and English example has sufficiently illustrated ; 
and it is good to be reminded of the happy confidence of our 
grandfathers. But, from this point of view, one cannot but 
regret the omission of the fine sentence (written in 1836, but 
retained in 1847) which almost immediately follows : *‘lt would 
be absurd to suppose that in a state of things such as has hei'e 
been contemplated” (i.e., “full freedom to the productive 
industry of the country in all its branches”), “with a constantly 
increasing number of customers, our agriculturists must not share 
in the general prosperity, and that they should, under any circum- 
stances, fail to obtain a return for their caj)ital and labour equal 
to that realised by all other classes in the community.” 

Even the omission here and there of a ))brasc, or the albnu- 
tion of a single w'ord, is enough to rob Mr, Porter’s writing of its 
“fine careless rapture,” Thus how^ cold is Mr. Hirst's version 
of the effect of the Jacquard looiri, “Our weavers were enabled to 
produce fancy goods of high quality,” compared with the original 
of Porter : “Our w^eavers are now enabled to produce fancy goods, 
the quality of which is, with a few exceptions of little import- 
ance, fully equal, and, as regards some sorts, siqx'rior to the 
quality of goods made in France ” ! 

The silk industry, by the way, furnishes an instnu/tive example 
of the method of this new edition. The writer of the sequel to 
Porter’s section on silk, a sequel dealing witJi the ))eriod since 
1850, makes a gallant attempt to prove that the C'obden Treaty 
of 1860 did no i)ermanent harm to the silk industry of J^mgland, 
and makes great play with certain assertions of JMr. Matthew 
Blair, “a w^ell-known authority.” The reference, the reader 
may like to know, is to Mr. Blair’s contribution to the interesting 
volume edited by Mr. Harold Cox in 1903 under the title of 
British Industries under Free Trade — a volume of which Mr. 
Hirst’s staff has freely availed itself. But even The EcononiisVs 
staff* must have found it impossible always to five up to Poi'ter’s 
cheerful prognostics. And so the following passage (in the 1847 
edition) disappears : “Even if our silk manufacture had been 
left without the so-called ‘protection’ of any duty at all, there 
does not appear reason to doubt that it would not only have stood 
its ground among our principal branches of industry, but that the 
skill of our artisans w^ould have enabled them successfully to rival 
those of other countries.” 

The new matter added by Mr. Hirst’s assistants is of various 
degrees of merit. Mr. Hirst tells us in advance, in a preface that 
displays his high opinion of his collaborateurs, that he does not 
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expect every expert to be satisfied with the space aod treatment 
of each particular trade ; and he pleads the novelty of the attempt 
thus to survey all the leading trades of the country, as a reason 
for indulgence. It is perhaps uncharitable after this to remark 
that in 705 pages of text, 5^ pages on Iron and Steel since 1850 
are a somewhat meagre allowance. “Leatlier, Boots and Shoes,** 
one notices, has 9 pages.. But in the latter case a contribution to 
British Industries under Free Trade by Mr. Day furnished, it 
would seem, more convenient material wherewith to rebuke Tariff 
Jleformers than was easily accessible in the case of Iron and Steel. 

Those chapters are the most complete which are happily out- 
side the tariff controversy. This is the case with the first nine, 
which deal with population, occupations, wages and employment, 
pauperism, housing, crime, intemperance and lunacy, education, 
local government, and the standard of comfort. “This pre- 
liminary survey was contributed mainly by Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. 
G. M. Atkinson, and Mr. W. T. Layton, on whose competence 
to deal with questions of local government, criminology, w'ages 
and prices,” the editor handsomely assures us, “there will be no 
dis])utc.” And these sections will certainly be found useful places 
of ruierence by many a grateful student. Gratitude would have 
been enlufnced if references could have been given throughout to 
tlie sources of information. The latter merit will perhaps cause the 
recent “new edition” of Mulhall (another case of misnomer) to 
be preferred by cautious readers. For though “the figures — taken 
from official sources — have been so carefully tested and revised,’* 
the editor assures us, “that errors must have been reduced to a 
minimum,” even a hasty examination of a few pages at random 
creates some disquietude. Thus on p. 351 there is a table giving 
“the total value of our exports of silk manufactures every ten 
years since 1850,” showing that in 1910 they were bigger than 
ever. I have not at hand the official figures for 1850; but on 
looking up a series of Statistical Abstracts for the later decades, I 
find that those given in Mr. Hirst’s volume for 1860, 1870, 1880, 
and 1890 are for “silk manufactures” in the then classification 
of the Board of Trade, i.e., not including “silk, thrown, twist, 
and yarn,” and those for 1900 and 1910 were for “total of silk” 
in the new classification which includes silk yarn. 

May it not also be suggested that if any chapters are in 
fact, to all intents and purposes, the work of others than Mr* 
Hirst, it might have saved trouble to have placed their names at 
the head of each and left them the responsibility? Editorial 
“supervision” may easily be misleading in cases where the sub- 
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ordinate authors differ greatly from one another. Thus, here, 
p- 57 will be found arguing that unemployment has not increased 
of late ; while p. 68 maintains that the position of the ordinary 
workman has become less secure. Let me add, before passing 
from the more or less contributed chapters, that the last in the 
volume, on “The Growth of Wealth and Capital,” in which Mr. 
Hirst had ‘‘the valuable assistance” of* Mr. W. T. Layton, is 
one of the most original, and also one of the most useful. It 
contains an estimate of the wealth of the United Kingdom for 
1895, 1905, and 1909, drawn up upon the same general lines as 
as Sir Robert Gillen’s well-known estimates for 1865, 1875, and 
1885, though with large differences in the details of construction. 
One’s only regret is that the opportunity was not taken to break 
away from Giffen’s habit of identifying capital with accumulated 
wealth in general. 

For vigour of style the reader will turn to the chapters entirely 
contributed by the editor himself. Among them is a chapter on 
National Expenditure and Debt. It is exhilarating to have the 
doctfinc of retrenchment preached so emphatically. I find it 
personally easier to sympathise with Mr. Hirst’s attitude here 
than in some other places. B\it I am not sure that his very facility 
of expression may not do a certain damage to his cause,. Wlum we 
arc told of “the naval scare ingeniously organised by Mr. Stead” 
and of the “agitation fomented ” by him, one is reminded of the 
chapter, in a book once well known in Oxford, on the controversial 
use of dyslogistic terms. And when one is assured that the 
first steps in preparing Estimates at present “is for the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Secretary for War to find out from their 
subordinate admirals and generals and eagerly co-oi>erating con- 
tractors how much public money they can possibly get rid of 
within the year,” the effect upon the reviewer— though he w^ants 
to believe it — is to make him think that perhaps it isn’t so. 

W. J. Ashley 


The Case Against Free Trade, JBy W. Cunningham, D.D.^ 
F.B.A., with a Preface by the Right Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, M.P. (London : John Murray. 1911. Pp. xvi + 137. 
Price 2s. 6d. net.) 

This little book was published last year, and has not yet 
been reviewed in The Economic Jouenal. But the postpone- 
ment, which was accidental, is in some respects appropriate. 
For, although the volume belongs to a popular series bearing the 
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Alluring title of ** Questions of the Day,’* the arguments advanced 
therein are so far from being directed to an ephemeral aim 
that in most instances, looking a considerable distance backwards 
or forwards, they are, and, we presume, are intended by the 
author to be, of more than immediate validity. Dr. Cunningham, 
it is true, does not disdain or neglect the current reasonings of the 
hour, about which much of the fiscal (controversy has hitherto 
centred, and in our judgment he has succeeded in rebutting not a 
little of this special pleading. But it is probable that dispro]^x)r- 
tionate notice has been bestowed on such passing considerations ; 
and the force of their rebuttal, as here attempted and achieved, 
is, we think, made most evident through their failure to stand the 
test of enduring pertinence. It is, by contrast, the continual 
endeavour of their critic to penetrate below the superficial appear- 
ances of the transitory moment to the mon^^ permanent underlying 
influences. This is, we hold, the most conspicuons, as it is the 
most welcome and admirable, feature of his fresh opportune con- 
tribution to the debate. 

As we should expc^c't , the economic historian in our author will 
not rest content withoul consulting the experience of the past 
aijd endeavouring to interpret rightly the meaning of the historical 
record. The same gcuniine historical spirit it is which prompts 
him to look beyond the immediate pn'.sent to a more or less 
distant future, and to gauge the adequacy or insufficiency of 
alternative fiscal policies by their probable outcome and their final 
sequel. But whetlu’ir he be thus revising the narrative of the past, 
or casting a new horoscope of the future, or wliether he be 
scrutinising carefully the present, he pursues generally what w^e, 
at any rate, deem to be the only satisfactory method of discussing 
tliis particular question. For his examination results most often 
in the discovery and exposure of those fundamental bases on wdiich 
the “case for Free Trade ” rests in the last analysis. The method 
is frequently, perhaps it is generally, left severely alone by those 
impetuous combatants who arc desirous of a quick, if transitory, 
triumph over their most ostentatious foes. But Dr. Cunningham 
is rightly anxious to inflict upon his more formidable and more 
stubborn adversaries other than mere flesh wounds. He would 
rather strike home to a vital organ ; he w^ould gain an entry into 
the inmost recesses of their strongholds. In this w^ay, and only 
in this w^ay, as w^e think, can the unsatisfying pretentions of Free 
Trade be most surely and completely demonstrated. 

Thus it is that in different chapters the Archdeacon resolutely 
contends that Free Traders fail both in foresight and in insight, 
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that they are prone to take short and narrow views, that they 
fix their whole attention on the present needs of the consumer 
to the serious neglect of the conditions of permanent power of 
production, and that they even try too frequently by unworthy 
means to vilify, and thus put out of countenance for the time, their 
foes, or endeavour to capture an ignorant or prejudiced electorate 
by appealing to th(‘ir most superficial whims and least rational 
notions. And thus also it is that he urges the claims of imperial 
duty with reference to the future, and that he exposes certain 
misconceptions on the big and the little loaf that have found great 
favour at the polls, and yet depend on what can be shown 
to be a misreading of the past. The Corn Laws do not, 
as he argues, seem to have caused, in effect, a rise in the y)rice 
of wheat; they even appear to have yu’oduced, indirectly, if not 
directly, a state of agriculture which tended to keep the 
market- value of wheat low or stationary, for they stimulated or 
maintained its production. We wrere prepared to find an informed 
historian such as Dr. Cunningham objecting sioutly to that 
limited, rigid view of society as a ‘‘mechanisin’’ which prevents 
Free Traders from taking constant and proper reckoning of the 
“bearings of the humanities on economic life.” And >ve admire 
his open-minded common sense which saves him from the per- 
verse adoption of the strange, disabling notion that, if a tax 
does more than yield revenue, it is on that account, and on that 
account alone, to be avoided and condemned. Similarly wo share 
the opinion which he expresses, that, at the best, a Free Trade 
policy may lead lo the result achieved, though not perhaps con- 
sciously designed, in England, of a lop-sided growth which, foster- 
ing manufacture and trade, has injured or restricted agriculture ; 
while at the W'orst that philosophy of laisscz-fairc, of which it is 
a surviving remnant^ is plainly incompatible wuth the judicious 
employment of the machinery of the State on the desirable work 
of “conscious co-operation.’’ That philosophy, in truth, generally 
thrust aside in other departments of economic action or behaviour, 
w^ould rather lead to a blind fatalism, or at any rate it would 
conduct to a dangerous self-complacency. Whatever is, it w^ould 
maintain, is right. All is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. 

This reasoned presentation of “the case against Free Trade” 
is kept within the compact dimensions of a handy volume. We 
feel so much sympathy with the standpoint from which the 
Archdeacon approaches the debate, with the general mode of 
handling the argument which he adopts, and with the particuld/t 
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conclusions that he reaches, that we have little else than congratu- 
lation to offer him. It is possible that by some rearrangement 
the argument might have been made to follow the successive 
stages of an order more strictly logical than that pursued ; and 
perhaps within the separate chapters discui’siveness is not entirely 
avoided. But the cumulative force of the reasoning as a whole 
is great, and history and analysis seem to have been felicitously 
mingled. As Mr. Chamberlain remarks in a brief but stimulating 
preface, charactei-ised by what his political opponents, no less 
than his devoted and enthusiastic followers, have recognised as his 
remarkable, happy command of terse, lucid, pointed language, 
“Dr. Cunningham invites us to think out again the foundations 
of our policy. “ The vc^teran protagonist of Tariff Eeforni proceeds 
to add that “his competence “ for the task he has essayed “is un- 
questioned” ; for, on the one hand, “no man has a more intimate 
knowledge of the legislative history of trade, or has studied more 
deeply its effects upon our people,” and, on the other, “his 
economics are nevc'r of the dry-as-dust order,” and he is “ever 
sensible of the great political and Jiuman forces which modify and 
overrule the theoretic woi'king of economic laws.” 

This is high pr:iisc froni a capable and shrewd, if partial, 
witness* but it is d(‘S(U‘ved. We hav(i no doubt that many “con- 
vinced Free Ti’adojs” will study with care, if they continue to 
withhold their assent and approbation from, the arguments put 
forward in this bold assault on their |X)sition. To Tariff* Eeformers, 
who are no h'ss firmly persuaded that the balance of reasoned 
argument, of deep philosophy, and of historical exf>erience, inclines 
to their side of the scales, a statement of the “case” against their 
foes, which relies throughout on such rare but effective weapons 
of controversy, will be doubly wclcornc, and it will confirm the 
faith that they, and its distinguished author, hold. 

L. L. Price 

La Teoria della Rendita. By Prof. Guido Sensint. (Eome : 

Loescher. 1912.) 

Les applications mathematiques a Vcconomie politique. By 

Dr. Pierre Boven. (Lausanne : Eouge. 1912.) 

These two volumes are the outcome, one may fairly say, 
of the more modern conceptions of Political Economy. It is the 
duty of a critic to indicate, however briefly, what these con- 
ceptions are : — First, political economy— -like chemistry, or phy- 
sics, or astronomy— is conceived as a natural science. Therefore 
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it must only be studied in the light of the experimental method > 
and every effort must bo taken to exclude the personal element. 
Second, the economist of to-day has no practical end in view. 
He is not concerned even with the propagation of theories. His 
work is merely to investigate the laws of phenomena, to discover 
uniformities in their workings. Third, political economy’ is but a 
part— and a small part— of tlie more general science of sociology. 
It considers only ouc aspect of the things we see around us. To 
complete our knowledge' wo must also consult other branches of 
social science. Fourth, one of the chief things to remark in 
economic phenomena is the mutual determination of their elements. 
To study this aspect, only one means so far has been discovered— 
the use of mathematies. But mathematics is only usc'd in 
order to enable the economi.st to arrive at a conc^option of this 
mutual determination and of its efiecis on economic phenomena. 

It is in accordance with these juaneiples that Prof. Rensini 
studies the phenomenon of rent. He pays ample justice to those 
who founded the tlu'ory of rent. On page 199 he writes : “ Rmiih, 
Ricardo, Malthus and others ha\e oft cm, thanks to tlieir genius, 
caught a glimpse ot profound theories and givcm them an outline 
more or less distinct. Rubsecpient econonhsts have' \ery projiorly 
examined these theories, correcting, expanding or perfeclihg them. 
Such is the regular path of progress in the jdiysieo-maihematieal 
sciences.” Science, indeed, is never constant ; it is a development 
continuous throughout. Ricardo’s theory of rent has l)ecn corrected 
and broadem'd— lirst by Marsliall, then by l^ireto, now by Rc'nsini. 
An important chapter of Prof. Rensini ’s work d(‘als with the 
history of the theories of rent. He proceeds in another chapter, 
by far the most important in the book, to develop the new 
theory of rent, and adds various }>enetrating reflections on the 
whole subject of economic theory. 

His criticism of the “literary” economists, often just enough, 
is apt to lose in persuasiveness what it gains in force. Indeed, 
in his treatment of one of ihem. Prof. Pantaleoni, he is wholly 
unjust. Prof. Pantaleoni is one of the best of the Italian 
economists. 

The insight and marked originality of Prof. Rensini’s work 
has gained him a large vogue in Italy. 

Dr, Bovon’s book is mainly intended to clear up a mass of 
misconceptions prevalent whenever mathematics is applied to the 
study of political economy. One of tlie chief confusions of this 
sort lies in the classing together of all economists who make use;^ 
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of mathematics ; whereas the (Jifferences between them are 
commonly fundamental. Indeed, it is not unusual to find their 
theories mutually exclusive. 

Dr. Boven gives a new and original analysis of a book entitled 
A Treatise on Wealth,’* thought to be the uork of A. N. Isnard. 
It was published in 1781 at London and Lausanne. The name 
of Isnard is hardly known, but he has anticipated, without 
recognition, several modern theories. “Certainly Isnard is a 
scientific thinker,” says Dr. Boven, on page 67. “His method 
of stating problems shows this clearly. Ho has a very exact 
idea of the interconn<'ction of economic facts. He satisfies him- 
self that the question of value is one of quantity, not quality, 
and then proceeds to apply the algebraic method to llic matter in 
hand.” 

In the work of Walras, Dr. Boven has done well to distinguish 
wdiere the writer is being scientitic and where li(‘ allows his 
personal opinion or his sense of style lo run away vvitli liim. With 
equal acumen Dr. Boven lias poinlt^d out how, in tliis respect, 
Walras and'Dando are radi(*{illy diiferent. In fact, those wlio 
wish to have a clear and summary account of the latter’s view 
without entering into loo much detail, should consult Dr. Boven’s 
book ralber^than the original. Other theories of tlu* mathc- 
matico-oconomists are distinguished with similar success, and 
though many writers still persist in treating them as a homo- 
geneous whole, they stand at last distinct and in their proper 
classes. 

ViLFREDo Pareto 

Coins (VEconomic Poliiique. By Georges Br-ANciiARD. (Paris : 

Pedone. Vol. T. Pp. 712. 1909. Vol. IT. Pp. 907. 1912.) 

These tw^o bulky tomes contain a course on Economics, in- 
tended for law students. The general scheme of the whole 
deserves all praise; it is logical and comprehensive, just what 
we should have expected from a French writer. Thus, after 
dealing with the general doctrines of population, the author goes 
on to discuss the movement of population (with statistics), immi- 
gration and emigration, and naturalisation. But this excellence 
is inseparable from a radical weakness which, to some extent; 
lessons the value of the work. The fact is that it treats of too 
many subjects to allow of adequate consideration of them all- 
even in sixteen hundred pages. It is more of tlie nature of a 
^mall encyclopedia than of a treatise. From the history of 
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sumptuary legislation to the theory and practice of colonising, 
from social hygiene and old-age pensions to poor relief, insurance 
and paternity laws — one may find some information at least on 
almost every topic either of primary or secondary interest to the 
student of economics. We have tested the work from this point 
of view, and are bound to confess that the completeness of the 
subjects is almost perfect. An account of Syndicalism might 
have rounded it off perfectly, though, it must be added, the 
general strike is not left umnentioned. 

From what has been said it will be evident that these two 
volumes are concerned more with descriptive than with theoretic 
economics; that though theoretic principles arc', discussed, more 
attention is given to the descriptive aspect of the subject. This 
is no reflexion on the author, whose aim appears to have been to 
provide a text-book for students of law, in accordance with what 
the French public authorities prescribe for this class ; and on the 
whole he has accomplished his task with great credit. 

One feature of the work that will assist students in their 
reading is the division and sub-division of categories. An instance 
or two will suffice by way of illustration. In the Introduction 
a section is devoted to modern schools of political economy. First 
we are introduced to the Liberal School, and as sub-divisions of 
it, to the mathematical and the Austrian schools respectively. 
Secondly, the Socialist School, with its two branches, Communism 
and Collectivism, are dealt with; and lastly, the schools which 
occupy a position between these two — that of social reform, con- 
nected with the name of Le Play, and the Catholic School, so 
closely akin to it (both desiring to restore the influence of religion 
in the State, of the employer in the workshop, and of the father 
in the home), the historical school, the school of State Socialism, 
and the school of social solidarity, with its doctrine of the quasi- 
social contract, promulgated by M. Leon Bourgeois. Or to take a 
second example. Colonies are divided into five kinds : (1) purely 
political (i.e.j penal settlements) ; (2) commercial colonies (Hong- 
Kong is instanced) ; (3) plantations and fishing-stations ; (4) 
colonies that serve to drain off the surplus population from the 
mother country, and (5) those that partake of the nature of all 
the previous ones. 

On the question of Free Trade v. Protection, the author very 
properly points out that no general answer can be given ; each 
country must decide for itself ; and that while one land may 
flourish under Free Trade, another will find prosperity only under 
Protection. The treatment of this important topic is in accord 
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with the author’s general method ; he has tried to be scientific, 
and in most cases giveg the views on both sides concerning any 
matter in hand. But he does not stop there ; he generally indi- 
cates in what direction his own feelings tend. So it is interesting 
to find that he ranges himself on the side of Free Trade, which 
he regards as the ultimate goal of civilisation. 

As an introduction i*o the study of economics, the work of M. 
Blanchard may be recommended for its clear information on so 
many topics. It is certainly a moot point whether the intensive 
or the extensive method of study is best for the beginner in 
economics ; whether, that is, he should strive to obtain a more or 
less thorough mastery of each important division of the subject 
in turn, or cover the whole of the ground in order to know his 
bearings. In the second case we can conceive of no better text- 
book than M. Blanchard's. It lacks only one thing — a biblio- 
graphy, which is as essential to the student as a sign-post is to 
the traveller. Moreover, EnglisJi readers will find it useful for 
referen(‘.e on many aspects of French social legislation and social 
tendencies. On English conditions the author, though brief, is 
quite sound ; but he invariably speaks of shellings, 

• Thi'ie is a long appendix wherein many points in the text 
are illustrated by instances from the economic system of Egypt. 

M. Epstein 


The rrinciples of Scientific Management, By Frederick 
Winslow Taylor. (New York : Harper. 1911.) 

Scientific Management: Tuck School Conference^ Dartmouth 
College. (Hanover, V.H., U.S.A. : Amos Tuck School. 1912. 
Pp. xi + 388. $2.50 net.) 

Increasing Human Efficiency in Business. By Professor Walter 
Dill Scott. (New York : Macmillan. 1911. Pp. 339. 
5s. Gd.) 

Fatigue and Efficiency. By Josephine Goldmark. (New York : 
Charities Ihiblication Committee. 1912. Pp. xvii4-302-H591. 
$3.60.) 

These four books all deal with w^hat claims to be a new science, 
and all come from America, where that science was bom. It is 
the science of Efiiciency in business, particularly the efficiency of 
production. Its founder, Mr. Taylor, the writer of the first book, 
calls it the science of management, and he claims that it is 
true science because it rests “upon clearly defined laws, rules, 
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and priticiples as a foundation’’; and further that ‘‘the fujida^; 
mental principles of scientific management are applicable to all 
kinds of liuman activities.’* The second book is a very interesting 
report of papers, speeches and discussions on scientific manage- 
ment at a conference held in 1911 at the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance. The other two books are concerned 
with what is really only a branch of this science, namely, the 
psychology of labour. Professor Scott has made a careful if 
rather diffuse analysis of the psychological causes of efficiency 
or inefficiency of workei’s. Miss Goldmark has made an exhaustive 
study of the relationship of fatigue and efficiency, especially in 
women workers. 

Mr. Taylor’s is a remarkable book. It is written by a man 
who began life as a common labourer, who worked as pattern- 
maker and machinist, and eventually became chief engineer in 
a great steel works. It shows a power of imagination, a concen- 
tration of thought and language, wliicli not only make it fascinat- 
ing for anyone to read, but also, in a way, which is rare in this 
kind, or perhaps any kind of book, leave in the mind of the reader 
an indelible im{)ression of what the writer thoiight important 
in his views. And there can be no doubt in the reader’s mind 
after he has read the book that those views are of the utmost 
importance to the employer, the manager, the worker, and the 
economist. 

Mr, Taylor sets out to prove three points : first, that almost 
every daily act is performed inefficiently by us, and that great 
loss results from such inefficiency; second, that the remedy for 
the inefficiency is to be found in systematic management; third, 
that the best management is a science. Not the least interesting 
part of his proof consists in the psychology of labour which he 
jiresenis to us. He shows, first, that the ordinary systems of 
produelion and management, and especially piecework, universally 
result in underworking, or “soldiering,” i,e., deliberately working 
slowly so as to avoid doing a full day’s work. This, of course, 
is deliberate inefficiency. But there is another cause of inefficiency 
over which the workman has no control. Under the best system 
of unscientific management the final responsibility for the way in 
which he is to do his job is left to the workman, and the workman 
uses rule-of-thumb methods which he has imitated from other 
workmen. Now, the American business man has discovered a 
great truth : that no man understands his own business. “To the 
mail who says to me, ‘I know my own business,’ I say in my 
own mind, ‘ God help you ! ’ ” were tlie words of a large manu- 
facturer at the conference at Dartmouth College. Mr. Taylor 
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ajpplied this truth to the simplest work of the unskilled workman : 
he found that the most efficient way of doing even the* simplest 
act can only be discovered by scientific study, often of a most 
elaborate nature : the man who is doing the act almost invariably 
has neither the time to investigate nor the intelligence to under- 
stand it.’ 

The ordinary system of good management Mr. Taylor calls 
the “incentive and initiative” system. The manager attempts, 
by giving some special incentive, c.g., pay, hope of promotion, 
&c., to induce the workman to use his traditional knowledge, skill, 
goodwill, &e., i.c., his initiative. Scientific management, on the 
other hand, proceeds on four principles : — First, the development 
of a science for each element of a man’s work ; the object of this 
science is to arrive at standards of productivity of machinery, 
material, and men. Second, the scientific selection of machinery, 
material and men, and the training, teaching, and development 
of the men. Third, co-o|Hiration with the men, so that all work 
is done in accordance with the 2 irincij)les of the science which 
has been developed. Fourth, redistribution of responsibility 
between the management and the worker. 

, The dillerence between the two methods and the results ob- 
tained by tlip adoption of the scientific jirinciples are well shown 
in an example given by Mr. Taylor, the handling of pig-iron. 
The handling of pig-iron is unskilled labour of the most elementary 
kind. The labourer “stoo^^B down, jiicks up a pig weighing about 
92 iiounds, walks for a feM' feel or yards, and then drops it on 
to the ground or iuK)n a pile.” There were 80,000 tons of jiig-iron 
to be handled in the BetJilehem Steel Company, and a gang was 
loading on an average about 12J tons jier day jier man. The first 
step taken w^as a study of what Mr. Taylor calls the science of 
handling f)ig-iron. One of the most important laws of this science 
is the law that “for each given pull or push on the man’s arms it 
is possible for the workman to be under load for only a definite 
percentage of the day,” i.c., where each pig weighs 92 pounds 
the percentage is 43. Further, if an average workman worked 
“at an even gait,” i.c., working and resting at proper intervals 
in such a way that he was under load for 43 per cent, of the 
day, he ought to handle not 12J, but 47 to 48 tons per day. The 
management then carefully selected and trained workmen to work 
in this way. The results were : — 

(1) That the pig-iron was handled at the rate of 47 to 48 
tons per man per day, an increase in efiEiciency of between 
300 and 400 per cent. 

(2) That the workmen earned under the new system $1.85 
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is under consideration in other provinces of Austria, have 
prompted Dr. Perin to make a study of the whole question, both 
in the development of its theory and in the details of British and 
German legislation, with the special object of ascertaining what 
lines of action are best suited to Austrian conditions. He con- 
siders that social policy has been far too prominent as a motive 
force in legislation, and that the question became practical politics 
before its scientific basis was thoroughly thought out. Its first 
conception rc'ceivcd a false bias through the peculiar land con- 
ditions of the country of its origin. Tt is not difficult to acquiesce 
in the view that this classical English doctrine was too readily 
receive, d as dogma on tlie CVmtincnt, and that no conception 
can be satisfactory which does not emancipate itself from the 
original limitations. The development of the idea is sketched 
briefly, but with wide reference. There is a welcome note upon 
the contribution of William Ogilvie to the subject, in his “Essay 
on the right of proioorty in land,” in 1782, which is not generally 
familiar to English readers. After a careful attempt to apply 
the analysis of the theories of distribution to the ta-xation problem, 
illustrated ]>articnlarly by Mr. Hobson’s contribution to the 
subject, winch is found, considering its elaborate apparatus,* to 
be disappointing u\ practical value in this respect, Dr. Perin deals 
with specific classes of increment. In agriculture, the particular 
case of values enhauced tlirough protective corn duties, and 
unearned, is very frankly treated, and in building-site speculation 
the earned (‘character of much of the profit is rightly insisted upon. 
The description of the English system, considering the space 
devoted to it, is particularly good, but criticism is surprisingly 
meagre — it is almost confined to comment upon the powers con- 
ferred on the C'Ornmissioners of Inland Revenue in matters of 
small detail. But he coirsiders that our system succeeds as little 
as others in distinguishing purely unearned (cheniisch-rein) incre- 
ment in general. The treatment of incidence is not distinctive, 
and is confined to the consideration of the settlement of tax upon 
an increment fully realised, that is, the actual disposition of duty 
due and payable ; it does not touch the influence of prospective 
liability ujxjri present market values. Coming to the chapters 
devoted to Austrian conditions, we obtain many interesting 
lights ujxm Plome Rule finance in being. The central 
government has circulated two model proposals (on German 
lines) amongst the provinces — an action criticised by the 
author, as Imperial sanction and control is now reduced 
to a mere formality until 1918, when, if the central govern* 
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ment attempts to resume control, claims for compensation, 
according to jmst ex[>erience, will complicate arid embarrass 
the position. The local governments are already too in- 
dependent in finance, and this action has merely played into 
their hands. The central treasury, half afraid of the now tax, 
as to its*])racticability and yield, will have ultimately to pay for 
getting the provinces to take the risks of exjwiment ; it would 
have been better to preserve intact whatever could still have been 
saved for unified financial administration, meeting the claims of 
the provinces by sanctioning local supplenumls or per(!eniage 
additions (ZusuMige). 

Dr. Perm’s ideas are eminently logical and eschew all slipshod 
methods. The Austrian problem must be attacked by an exten- 
sion of pure b(‘,tterment principles as far as they can possibly be 
applied, by a reform of existing taxes on land, and by a careful 
manipulation of income tax to cover all real speculation profit— 
that is, the exisling field of apparent, or gross, increment must 
be covered as far as possible by extending appropriale existing 
methods, leaving th(^ net and economic unearned increment to be 
attacked by a siiecial impost, which must not be a mere ‘‘hanger- 
on ” to the rest of the national finance, but should be organically 
connected witli it. 

Dr. Stnitz, in his lengthy essay on the German Imperial Law 
of February, 1911, makes a searching examination of its under- 
lying principles, and criticises in considerable detail tlie actual 
provisions of the law. In the result, he has made many ])ointR 
which no student of the subject can afford to ignore. As a pioneer 
in the local propaganda and in the work of the lot'al authorities, 
he speaks with great experience, and one is led to infer that he 
comes out of the fray with some grievances. His work is not 
intended to appeal to as wide a circle as Dr. Perin’s ; it has not 
the latter’s lucidify , and much of ils argument would seem laboured 
and hair-splitting to anyone not actually engaged in the admini- 
stration of the tax. With Diehl, he leads the opposition to the tax 
as an Imperial impost, and maintains his campaign vigorously. 
His complaint that all the argumentation, justification, and 
deliberation concerning the details of the law were consequent 
upon the continuous wavering between the benefil or equivalence 
principle, and that of sacrifice or faculty, is probably just; but 
in the practical issue of the matter the fjuestiou is pursued with 
unnecessary insistence. The same difficulty was, of course, 
present during the English debates, but, in the result, we adhered 
more closely to the objective principle, faculty operating in a 
No. 87.— VOL. xxii. I I 
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n^gatwe fashion to check its too extended application (e.g,, in 
the non-retrospective principle, and the provisions for ‘‘substi- 
tuted” site values), except in the isolated, positive exemptions 
for small owner-occupiers. Dr. Strutz maintains that the benefit 
principle cannot possibly be carried out in a State with justice, 
and the principles applicable to local taxation cannot for 
the same reason be upheld for the larger area, and he claims 
to know beyond challenge that this principle was supreme 
in the earliest I^russian projects, for “ . . . dessen erster Entwurf 
von mir stammt und dessen Ausfiilirung und parlarnentarische 
Verteidigung von 1894 bis 1899, soweit das Finanzministerium 
in Frage kam ... in rneiner Hand lag.” We have become 
familiar with the German argument for the retrospective tax, 
that imperial unity consolidated the forces making for increases 
in ground values : an interesting application of this claims that, 
as the veterans helped to create the Empire, the duty should 
provide for their pensions. He considers that the legislator 
should have chosen one principle and pursued it consistently. 
Despite his elaborate argument, he has not convinced us that the 
Imperial duty is against the interests of the local bodies. 

These contributions to the fast-growing mass of German and 
Austrian literature on the subject fill places of importa^ice and do 
their work well. Rut in terminology every writer appears to 
be a law unto himself, with deplorable results in the sum total, 
and these two add to the wholly unnecessary confusion and 
complexity. 

J. C. Stamp 

dfversiki af den Moddrna Statliga Inkomst- och Fdr7ndgenhet$- 
beskattningen i Europa, By Karl Willgren. (Helsingfors, 
1911. Pp. vii + 724.) 

At the instance of a Committee appointed by the Senate of 
Finland, of whose re})ort8 the present volume forms the first 
section of the second part, Herr Willgren has prepared a treatise 
on income and property taxes in Europe. In view of an earlier 
official document of 1908 treating part of the material, it has not 
been necessary to his purpose to cover the entire ground. He 
has, however, given a tolerably comprehensive critical analysis 
of the nature and methods of this class of taxation in those 
countries of Europe which have included it among their sources 
of public revenue. 

France, Belgium, Portugal, Russia, Greece, and the Balkan 
States do not yet possess such taxes, though France and Russia 
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have under consideration proposals for their establishment ; while 
Portugal, after setting up an income tax in 1880, abandoned it in 
the following year. Classifying the existing (and the proposed 
French) systems in two groups, the examination of tlieir principles 
and administrative methods deals first with those which, as in 
the United Kingdom, proceed by the taxation of the income 
derived from each of several specified sources, or groups of sources, 
and afterwards with those which deal with the income of each 
taxable person as a whole. The difficulties of the combination of 
these two features in our own system are made the subject of 
comment, especially in reference to the latest developments of 
differential treatment of incomes deriving from personal effort 
and from invested capital, and of incomes of different aggregate 
magnitudes. It may be noted that, in dealing with the manner in 
which the tax under Schedule A is collected, the English practice 
is treated as if applying throughout the United Kingdom. 

The countries whose systems are examined in the first group 
are the United Kingdom, Italy, and Spain, the proposals under 
discussion in France being also discussed in this group. In the 
second group the systems .of the various States of the German 
Empire, of the Swiss Cantons, of Austria and Hungary, of the 
Scandina\*ian countries, and of the Netherlands are examined, 
the informatibn given including much interesting detail as to 
scales of progression where these are used, the machinery for 
assessment, collection and control, the classes of incomes subject to 
taxation, the nature of any differential treatment granted, and 
other pertinent matters. In view of the mass of details involved 
it is not possible to attempt to summarise the results presented, 
and it must suffice to say that the volume is very informing, and 
one is justified in regretting that it is not available in one of the 
more generally familiar languages, so that a larger number of 
students of public finance might utilise its contents. 

But little space is given to discussion of the effects on national 
finance of the inclusion of income taxes among the sources of 
, revenue, and of the variations in methods followed in different 
cases ; and the fact that the volume is mainly a presentation of 
information, arranged so as to bring out the salient features, is a 
point which will commend it to those who seek facts rather than 
^opinions. 

j The last hundred pages or thereabout are devoted to an 
examination of property taxes as distinct from taxes whose 
amount is measured by the incomes of the taxe^ persons, and 
the procedure in this part of the volume is similar to that in the 

I T 2 
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earlier sections. A useful bibliography is given, extending to 
nine jxiges. 

Unquestionably Herr Willgren has provided information which 
should prove of great value to the Committee in its task of planning 
a reform in the methods of taxation in Finland, as it would indeed 
in any country. A. W. Flux 

Saggi ecoyiomici c finanziari silV Inghilterra. By Biccardo Dalla 

Volta. (Milan : Eeino Sandron. 1912. Pp. 434.) 

This is a series of articles on recent phases in English politics, 
r(3printed from various Italian reviews of the last fifteen years. 
There are several papers on the prospt^cts of free trade, which 
the author hope's that, both for our own sake and that of our 
neighboiu's, w(‘ shall not be tempted to abandon ; on onr financial 
problems, and on our methods of emigration. He admires the 
Government’s attitude to the last, and threads his w'ay with much 
success tlu'ough the labyrinth of our voluntary emigration societies. 
He has three articles on the labour movement and Socialism in 
England, and (in 1897) specially praised the practical aims and free- 
dom from political theorising of our Trade Onions. He describes the 
working of the Land Acts in Ireland, whose problems he thinks 
only in ]>art comparable to those of southern Italy.. The aim of the 
st'ries is to exidain to Italian readers recent changes in English 
political conditions, rather than to criticise or to forecast. It can 
liurdly, therefore, be of striking interest in this country. But the 
articles are accurate and judicious, and give a very friendly review 
of English affairs. 

C. V. Butler 

Le forme del progresso economico in Capitanata. By Angelo 
Praccacreta. (Naples : Luigi Pierra. 1912. Pp. 173.) 

Bignok Fraccacreta has written an interesting study of 
economic change in a district apparently remote from industrial 
problems. The Capitanata has been, during the last half-century, 
in process of transformation from open pasturoJaiid to cornfields, 
and from cornfields to the more or less intensive cultivation of vine- 
yards. After much tribulation, its prospects seem hopeful; the 
tide of emigration has turned; production has increased, and the 
labouring classes get more of the product. Peasant proprietors 
are springing up, and the country needs, according to the author, 
to make much use of co-operation for such purposes as the purchase 
of agricultural machinery and the spread of agricultural Wnks, of 
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which a number already exist. The sphere of the latter must, 
however, be limited, as a time of drought may bring all the 
cultivators of a district to the verge of ruin at the same time. 
More roads and railways are urgently w^anled, with better irriga- 
tion in the hottest districts, and organised efforts elsewhere to 
suppress malaria. The chapter on labour conditions illustrates 
the difficulty of applying the economic standards of Western 
Europe to a Mediterranean people wdth a climate like that of 
Northern Aft'ica, which, on a yearly average, prevents field work 
upon at least one day out of three. Many agricultural strikes in the 
last ten years have raised the pittance of the day labourers, who 
are said to be now^ fairly contented with their lot ; but. they are 
still liable, in dry weather, to have for weeks at a time no regular 
work or means of subsistence. 

C. V. Butler 


Les Actions de Travail dans les Societes Anonymes d participation 
oucricrc. By Etienne Antonelli. With a preface by M. 
Aristide Briand. (Paris : Felix Alcan. 1912. Pp. 192.) 

It is (fifficult for an English reviewer to do justice to this 
book. The author propounds a law for the encouragement of 
what we should call industrial copartnership, and defends it with 
considerable asperity against certain rival schemes. The problem 
is discussed under three aspects, legal, social, and economical. 
The legal discussion is technical, the remainder general. When 
we come to the general discussion, we naturally look with interest 
to the list of “experiences faites,” in order to see what kind of 
experiments this law is intended to encourage. The experiences 
are of two sorts, projects and accomplishments. Unfortun- 
ately, the French experiences, to which this projected law 
approximates, are all of them i>rojects. A railway company, a 
gas company, a mining company, and a company of river motor- 
boats are quoted as having outlined parts of the system which 
it is now proposed to generalise by law. But none of these sug- 
gestions are more tha n three years old, and none of them have 
so far matured. When we come to accomplishments, we are given 
a selection of certain successful schemes in England, which seem 
to the author to be working in his direction. These schemes are 
taken from the list published by our Labour Copartnership Asso- 
ciation under the title of “the transformation of capitalism,” in 
particular those now in operation in the South Metropolitan 
and other English gas companies, in Lever Bros., Ltd., Foster, 
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Sons & Co., Ltd., of Padiham, and Gilbert Bros., of Nantwicb. 
But our English successes are not due to special legislation, and 
an examination of M. Antonelli’s scheme will show how widely 
different are his proposals from our accomplishments. 

The projected law is briefly this. Any “socidtd anonyme” 
may register as one “ti participation ouvriere.” In such companies 
at least one quarter of the shares shall bo “workers’ shares” 
held by a special workmen’s society in the name of the workers 
as a whole, and at least one quarter of the management (i.e., of 
the general board of directors) shall be elected by this special 
workmen’s society, which has the power of appointing trade union 
officials not servants of the company. All such companies will 
be excused certain expenses of registration, and will be entitled 
in tendering for Government contracts to the privileges already 
enjoyed by workmen’s productive societies. 

Among the many merits which the author finds in his scheme 
two in particular interest us. First of all, the workers get their 
shares “of right.” They are not to be reduced to the bourgeois 
device (this point is developed on p. C5) of purchasing them by 
savings out of their wages or bonus. Sebondly, the workmen’s 
society, which collectively owns, these shares, cap., d6 whaf it 
pleases with the dividends, distribute them among the individual ■ 
workers in proportion to their wages, pay them to sick or in- 
surance funds or even to the funds of interested tradje uniops. , 
We naturally ask, in fact the author asks it for us, “What is to 
be the basis on which the proportiop between these gratuitous 
workers’ shares and the ordinary .paid up shares. of the company 
will be established ? What is to be the position of a worker on 
retirement?” Our author replies: “All these questionswill.be 
decided by the workers themselves in ,the Act .whereby their , 
workers’ society is constituted; they will differ. asccording to thp, 
case. We have not to provide for it,”, (p,, 31). .Seeing, that.thp. 
first question is the most critical of .all,, apd seeipg.that ft .conid not , 
possibly be decided by the workers alqpe withput reforepce .tp thospi 
bourgeois persons who supply all the.mi^pney, ,it seerps .d.pity itfipt 
our author does not give us a lead hiipsp^. , ,Tp ap, upupagipptive 
Bnglisbpaan it seems possible that M. Antonelli’s companies with 
their exemption from charges and their privileges in Government 
contracts would (if they ever came into being) resemble those 
herring boats of which Adam Smith said that they were fitted 
out to Catch not the fish, but, the bounty. 


C. K. Fat 
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The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions: By Frank T. 

Stockton, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 

Historical and Political Science, Series XXIX., No. 3, 1911. 

. 187 pp.) 

The. relation between union and non-union labour is likely 
to remain a vexed question for so long as our present social 
organisation exists. Dr. Stockton’s book forms a useful con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, not so much as a critical 
study of the abstract ethics involved, as an impartial statement 
of the actual facts of the situation in one particular country, from 
which it may be possible to glean some idea of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the “closed shop.” The greater 
part of the bool{ is devoted to facts — facts concerning the liistory 
of the movement, facts concerning the various forms of “closed 
shop” and the various means adopted to “close” work- 
places and to enforce the rule once established, facts concerning 
the success or failure of the institution in a large variety of trades, 
and so on, collected from trade union publications and by personal 
investigations. 

But a study of this kind would not be adequate without 
some deductions of principle. To these the author devotegf 
his two contduding chapters on the closed shop as a trade union 
device and on its social aspects. In the first of these, he points out 
that what he calls the “sentimental argument” (namely, the 
objection to working with men who do nothing to help in the 
fight, but merely reap the benefits of trade union activity) is not 
by any means the only one on which the raison d'etre of the closed 
shop is established from the trade union point of view. The 
system is a device to gain certain ends (c.g., the enforcement of 
the trade union rules, etc.), and not an end in itself, and, far 
from being only a passing phrase, it is. Dr. Stockton be- 
lieves, of rising importance and a method likely to be more 
and more widely adopted in future. As regards the econoinic 
effects from the employer’s point of view, clearly these vary 
according to the exact nature of the rule to be enforced in any 
particular shop, the crux of the question being whether or not the 
“right to hire and discharge” is unduly restricted. If it is, and 
especially if the union in which the employer ’ must find his, 
workmen is “closed” (i.e., not open to every workman in the 
trade), Dr. Stockton would unhesitatingly condemn the system,' 
although individual employers may reap certain advantages from 
the use of the union label. As regards the hardship on non-union 
men, a distinction must be drawn again according as the union 
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itself is or is not closed.'* But closed unions are now rarely 
found. The question is then concerned with whether or not any 
loss of individual libei’ty is compensated for by the benefits gained 
to the workmen at largo by organisation. Tn summing up the 
advantages to trade unionism of the system, Dr. Stockton seems 
to feel that it is likely to be beneficial, — as loading fho way to the 
highest and most (‘fficient form of collective bargaining, — if ex- 
cesses are avoided. And he concludes by mentioning a suggestion 
of State regulation of the “constitution, policy and management" 
of trade unions, only to put it aside as not likely to be a question 
of practical politics — at least until the closed shop rule has been 
much more widely and snccessfully enforced than is the case at 
present. 

Sophy Sanger 

Die freien Geiecrkscluiffcn in Gc!iviz(fcbm\(f und Politik. By 

J)r. Sophie Klarmann. (Leipzig : Dunckei* u. Humblol. 

J912. Pp. vii + il5.) 

Of the three principnl groups of trade unioi^s in Oennany, the 
“Free," the Ilirsch-Duncker or Padical, and the Christiau 
Eoman Catliolie) Unions, the first is by far tlK‘ most important, 
both from the number of its members and its influence. From 
the very first this section of (xerman 'Frade Unionism has been 
in close toucli wiili the Social Democratic J^arty, and Frliulein Dr. 
Klarmann sbo\A's whaf the relation between the two has [)een, 
and also tlie attitude of the legislature to the “Free" Unions. 

Her little book is the lG2nd volume in Sehmoller and Bering’s 
well-known series, which the enterprise of Dunckcr and Huniblot 
makes accessible to students. Some of the volumes arc of very 
great value, but all, of course, cannot lay claim to first-rate im- 
portance, though tlie series as a wlioJe is unique. As for the 
volume before us, we should not be surprised to learn that it was 
a doctoral dissertation. Anyhow, it shows conclusively that the 
author knows how to prosecute original research. As such it is 
satisfactory enough ; as a contribution to learning, however, we 
are afraid that it will occupy only a very narrow nicJjc. 

It is doubtful whether it was worth while to refer to the 
Eeports of the Eeichstag debates in order to set forth what exactly 
a particular member of the House said on such and such a date. 
Indeed, the first part of the booklet is overloaded with too many 
insignificant details. Tn the second section, whiclj treats of the 
influence of the Social Democrats on the “Free" Unions, there is 
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a good deal that is valuable. Especially interesting is the chapter 
on Labour celebrations on May Day->“ho\v, ever since 1889, when 
the celebration was first proposed, the Trade Unions in (icriiiany 
have not been very enthusiastic about it. The author is niistalven if 
she imagines (p. "19 note) that Labour Day is not celebrated on 
May 1st in England by at least some of the Trade Unions. 
It is also incorrect to s'peak of Mr. John Burns as Minister of 
Labour. 

The book is concerned solely with Oerinnn Trade Union con- 
ditions, and concludes with tlie assertion that Trade Unionism in 
Germany occupies a position midway between the policy of com- 
promise which characterises the English movement, on the one 
hand, and that of anti-parliamentary Syndicalism on the other. 

M. Epstein 

The Trade of ihe East India Company from 1709 to 1813. By 

E. r. lioBiNSuN. (Cambridge University Press. 1912. 

Pp. vii-flSG. 3s. Gd. net.) 

This is a fresh and suggestive essay, which treats of the trade 
of the (’ompany from tlie data preserv(Hl in the pamphlets which 
appeafc'fl in considerable mmiliers from time to time, in addition 
to whicli occasional rchu’ence is made to the records at tlie India 
Oflico. It would have been more satisfactory to have relied 
mainly on the latUu’ and less on the former. The great mass of 
tracts relating to India is undoubtedly valuable, but one needs 
to be able to discount the special bias of the writer — after which 
the outstanding impression is often the great skill with wdiich that 
bias is concealed. 

Probably no writer, who is conscious of the imj^xu'tanco of the 
later history of the Company, could succeed in isolating com- 
mercial questions from political ones. ''Die final result, that a 
chartered company succeeded iii founding an Enqiire — it may 
have been almost against its wdll— still remains; and Mr, 
Kobinson’s conclusion as to the advantages of private enterprise 
(pp. 173, 17i) is well judged. He also di’aws attention to the 
patriotism and straight forw^ard methods of the Company. This 
view% however, leaves the trading monopoly as a very difficult 
problem, and a judicious method has been adopted in studying 
it at different stages, since the arguments, for and against, varied 
from generation to generation. Without a inono])oly there W’ould 
have been no East India Company in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and without a Company British relations 
with India w^ould have been very different. 
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It is unfortunate that the account of events before 1709 contains 
a number* of errors. The East India Company was not “the 
first to employ the joint-stock principle for the management of 
trading ventures” in England, nor was it a Eegulated Company 
“during the first few years of its existence,” nor could entrance 
into a Eegulated Company be “always obtained by paying a fee ” 
(p. 4) — there was often a “test” to which the applicant must 
conform. Again, the capital in 1057 was intended to be divisable 
amongst the shareholders after seven years, but circumstances 
jireventcd it. There are also several errors in the interesting 
summary of the foundation of the New Company and the Union 
in 1709 “the prei)onderating influence ” of the Old Company 

and the date of the call of 25 j)er cent., pp. 27, 28). The loan 
required by 6 Anne c. 17 was not the first instance of the principle 
of “consolidated funds ”(p. 36). The idea that the trade had to 
be conducted on an intricate credit basis is correct, but the basis 
of the operation is certainly stated wrongly oji p. 36. An acquaint- 
ance with the work of Dr. R. Van Brakil would perhaps have 
modified some of the views expressed concerning the Dutch East 
India Company (e.gf., p, 170). 


W. E. Scott. 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 

Tuk Economic Fctuke of Gold. 


The importance of the Witwatei-srand as a gold producer is 
shown hy these figures : - 


Year. 

! 

190G. 

1 

1011. 


I € 

£ 

Transvaal ' 

i 23,000,000 

35,000,000 

Rest of world ! 

1 

59,700, 000 

02,200,000 

Total 1 

83,300,000 

07,200,000 

Transvaal (per cent. ) 

1 28-3 

36 '0 


The production of the rest of the world has only grown sliglitly, 
and is tiow tending to fall off ; that of tlic Transvaal — practically 
all from the Witwatersrand deposits —has increased rapidl|^, and 
is still growing. 

These deposits are of an unusual nature, and their geological 
character has a bearing on the economic future of gold. 

The sources of gold may be grouped in three classes : (i.) 
alluvial; (ii.) quartz; (iii.) Witwatersrand banket. The first can 
be worked by anyone with a trifling amount of capital, and con- 
sequently, when discovered, get worked out very rapidly. They 
are no longer found except in remote parts of the earth, such as 
the Alaskan snows or the sandy deserts of West Australia ; they, 
probably, will be of little importance in the future. 

Ordinary quartz deposits, which at present yield most of the 
output, require a considerable capital ; but they are very erratic. 
Accordingly they often yield fortunes to discoverers, but much 
more often money is thrown away on them. The enterprise is so 
much of a gamble that the ordinary laws of economics do not apply 
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to it. ThuR, fioetbeer expresses the opinion that more has been 
B[Kmt on prospecting for gold than tlie prochicd; is worth ; and de 
Laanaj’ says: “[the gold ontpnt] is far higher than it shoidd 
be in view of the rare occurrence of gold in the earth’s crust, if 
man did not throw himself upon gold ores with more passionate 
and exaggerated enthusiasm than, for instance, iijKui iron ores.” 
In other words, quartz mining is not a strictly economic j^rocess ; 
it is not one in which the value of the product is regulated by the 
relation betwTen cost of production and intensity of demand. 
Accordingly change in value can not be ex]}ectf‘,d to react in the 
usual way on the snpidy. 

Witwalersrand banket dc]K)hitH, on the other liand, ai‘e of a 
regularity that is hardly surpassed hy any of tlu‘ base metals or 
other minerals. Tliey can be treated as a inaiinfacturing industry 
is treated. The capital re(|nired is \oiy larg(' — more than a f)iillion 
for a miiK' worked on the modern scale; and it talo's four or 
five years to bring the mine to the producing stage. Hut it is 
possible to make a fairly close; calculation of working costs, and 
yield, and the ehuiienl of risk is not gr(>at(‘r than in otliej* industries. 
[Jnde. these circumstances a rise or fall in the vahu; of gold in- 
fmencc.* the directors of the mining industry in the way commonly 
explained in economic treatises : the Witwatersrand deposits act 
as a reservoir, steadying the value of gold, to a faj’ greater extent 
tlian equally large quartz deposits. Thus gold is entering into 
the normal categori('s of economics it has perhaps been over- 
looked how little this has been tlie cas(; in the past. 

The regularity of the Witwatei’srand ores is such that att(unpts 
have iieen made to measure the “elasticity” of supply. The 
author has made some impiiries on this head, and is mucli in- 
debted to mining authoriti(‘s on the Ihind for their courtesy in 
helping him. The data are not regarded Ijy them as of sufficient 
value to j)ublibh. I’iiis, no doubt, is the case from the mines 
s areholders’ point of view, i.e,, it is not possible to make a valid 
forecast of the profits to be made by a mine in this way. For 
the more general ({uestion considered in this paper perhaps some 
sort of rough estimate may be made. Thus, at present, four 
pennyw^eights (or 17s.j per ton may be taken to represent the cost 
of working in large, w'ell-equipped mines; and ])robab1y most of 
the engineers would agree that if the number of pennyweights 
could be reduced to three, the amount of available oro—not only in 
the central liand, but in outlying districts where mining is not yet 
profitable— would be increased by tar more than 25 per cent. ; 
rather by 5.0 to 100 per cent. If this is so, the coefficient of 
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elasticity of supply is two, three, or foiw. The steadying effect on 
prices increases with increase of this coeilicieni. The^ie facts may 
then be falcon to siipporl Ihc view expressed by the author 
(Economic .loniiNAH, Vol. 22, p. lb) ihat prices are more likely 
to approximate to a certain average than to move indefinitely 
away from it. 

E. A. LehfbIjDT 

Johanne.sburg. 

April, 1912. 


J xCIDf'^NCE OK SOME La.\D T VXKS AND THE DlSPEKSlON OK 
Dl FKEKENTIAL AnVANTAf’.ES . 

''Fue general purpose of this paper is to iii(li(*ate Ihnt tlie 
iiindanicnial eharacieristics of the incidence of certain taxes 
connecled uitli land are determined by the I'elative supplies of 
land endowed with different degrees of the differentia] advantages 
for which rents are paid, or, as I shall express it, by the dispersion 
of relevant differential advantages. 

A tax proportional to acreage on all land in use may be selected 
for illiislration. One view commonly held to-day about the in- 
cideiice of I his impost would seem to be that of J. fi. Mill, whicli 
lie states^as follows : — 

“A tax [irojTortioned to tlie ren( would fall wholly on the rent, 
and would not at all raise tlie price of corn, which is regulated 
by the portion of the produce that pays no rent. A fixed tax of 
so much per cultivated acre, without distinction of value, would 
liave elfects directly the reverse. Taking no more from the host 
qualities of land than from the worst, it nxiuld leave the differ- 
ences the same as before, and consequently the same corn rents, 
and the landlords would profit to the full extent of the rise of 
price. To put the thing in another manner, the price must rise 
sufficiently to enable the worst land to pay the tax ; thuvS oriahiing 
all lauds which produce more than the worst to jniy not only the 
tax, but also an inci'eased rent to the landlords.’'’^ 

Mill is positing that the demand for (he jiroduf'C is (piite 
inelastic; and W(^ shall disniss the (jiiestion exclusively on the 
same liypot bests. Ihil, before procccalmg to our niaiu thesis, an 
obvious correction inu^i ’mc made in Mill's way of fuilting things. 
In Milks reasoning it is not recognised that the inevitable rise in 

J Pmiciyles, Bk. v., Cb. iv., 3, ifist, paragr^pli. Bicardo appoftis to have 
originatod tbiH doctrine Cln xn.). 01: modem autborilits who have 

subscribed to it, I may cite Soligman, and Incidence of ddamtion, p. 269, 

last dd. 
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the price of the produce must be accompanied by a more intensive 
use all round of some land , and consequently by the desertion lof 
other land. When this is allowed for, while at the same time it 
is supposed that a portion of the worst land still remains in use, 
it becomes apparent that corn rent would rise so that landlords 
would profit more than in the degree in which price rose.- 

Now it is evident that a particular dispersion of differential 
advantages is necessarily implied by Mill's results as thus 
amended. It is implied that there is so much marginal land that 
the tax could not possibly cause the whole of it to be totally 
neglected. But this ii»iplication, though it may be approximately 
realised, is never exactly realised. It is certain than an a])preci- 
able contraction of the land in use would result in some ascent 
of marginal fertility — to think for the moment of differential 
advantages as consisting wholly in fertility, as Mill does in his 
examjde. 

Consider the following figure, supposing that some objeciive 
measurement of the totality of the differentia! advantag(^.s asso- 
ciated with different plots of land is attainable.^ Degrees of 
differential advantage in the descending order are jneasured along 
OX, the maximum being at 0, and acres ai’e ineasiinMl along 
Oy. Mill’s argument assumes that when any (luautiiy eff land 
Cb is worked, its marginal quality being 0C\ the amount of the 
land in use, which is of marginal quality, must be considerable, 
say an amount ab. The tax must not be heavy enough to induce 
the rejection of as much as ab of land. 

1 submil that this supposition is too swa^.epiTig, even if it is 
broadly interpreted. Assuming that Od is the curve expressing 
the relation between the marginal quality of land in use and the 
amount of land in use, the relevant of the curve Od is not 
bound to ascend at a rapidly increasing rate. If it did, Mill’s 
reasoning, as amended, would he approximately sound: as regards 
most actual cases. Ihil strictly it holds only at one extremity, 
or limit, of a range of possible cases lying between it and another 
limit. Into the characteristics of the other limit we have next 
to inquire. 

At the practical limit implied by Mill’s views it is taken Tor 

^ I procood iu this hypothetical manner so as to follow closely the authoritioa 
whom I have referred to and for the sake of simplicity, hut my readers will no doubt 
discover for themselves tliat a more scientific construction is possible. “ Fertility,’’ 
of course, depends ceteris paHhus upon the intensity of cultivation. Some of the 
worst land might become the best when cultivation intensified. This con- 
sideration, however, is not sufficiently serious, in my opinion, to invalulate the 
disouseion above. 
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granted, as has been indicated, that slightly inferior land is likely 
to be far more abundant than the land just above it .in quality. 
Now we may be quite sure, on the ground of experience, that the 
diametrically opposite relation, which is such that the superior 
land is much the more abundant, is so exceedingly unlikely in 
any circumstances, taken as a whole, that it can be disregarded. 
But it is not inconceivable practically, though it may be very 
unlikely, that up to a point the less valuable land slanild be found 
in little, if any, more profusion than the better land. Actual 
conditions in a sparsely populated country, where subsistence 
farming was the rule, so that situation was of little moment, 



0 C X 

might be of this nature. Conceding that a curve in the figure 
ascending at a decreasing rate (Ac,, a curve concave to Ox) is 
impossible, we are almost bound to admit, as possibly representa- 
tive in substance of facts in some places and [>eriods, a curve 
ascending at a constant rate, that is an ascending straight lino 
like Oe, Hero, then, the opposite limit may be fixed. 

The details of an investigation into the distribution of the 
burden of the tax at this limit need not be set forth in this 
note. Suffice it to say that an exarninaion of the case shows 
(a) that landlords as a class are quite likely to suffer instead of 
benefiting, and (6) that the proceeds of the tax may exceed the 
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loss of consumers (as measured in money) when the rate of the 
tax is not very high. P'or the loss represented by the proceeds of ; 
the tax and the rent which used to be paid for the land thrown 
out of cultivation, landlords would probably not be recou])ed by 
the rise in the gross rental ol the acres still worked, consequent 
upon the cuihanced pi’ice of the prodiu^e, were it a fact that the 
elasticity of supply on these latter lands was high while the new 
marginal land had substantial differential advantages over the old 
marginal land. This being admitted, the truth of proportion (b) 
becomes evident. 

So, as regards the elTect of the tax on landlords, at the one 
limit we have rent increased ; but as w^e pass away Irom ibis limit 
cctcris parihm the increase becomes less and less, until it ju’obably 
gives ]dace to a curtailment of nmt, which is steadily magnified 
as we ap>proacli the other limit. As I have already said, under 
modern conditions the actual c()nse(iuences of a tax proportional 
to acreage are likely to be akin to Alill's forecasts, particularly in 
view of the fact that almost certainly the supplies of land wdth 
situational conveniences, measured by proximity to a centre, will 
be increasingly limited the greater the conveniences. Tt needs 
no demonstration to show that the above argument bolds in 
general of building land also when the intensity of its use is 
affected by the tax. 

1 now reach my l)road conclusions, which I fear must figure 
as disproportionately as bread in halstaff’s famous meal. The 
first generalisation is that any tax which relatively discourages 
the extensive use of land tends most to raise rent when differemtial 
advantages are disfKU’sed most unevenly (/.c., according to Od 
in the figure), and that wdien they are dispersed evenly (/.c., 
according to Oc in the figure) rent may be reduced. The second 
generalisation, which is the complement of the first, is only 
suggested by the foregoing treatment, but investigation shows 
that it holds. It is that any j^x which relatively discourages the 
intensive use of land lends most to lower rent when differential 
advantages are thus unevenly dispersed, and that when they are 
dispersed evenly rent may be increascid. T\) illustrate this second 
generalisation, it may be pointed out that in a long thin towm 
(on a narrow peninsular, say), with its centre, so to speak, at one 
end, rates which checked high building might raise the totality of 
ground rents. The effect of these taxes on consumers under the 
difl'erent conditions imagined can easily be inferred when the 
effect on rent is knowm. 


S. J. Chapman 
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The Family Budget of an Indian Eaiyat. 

The keynote of Indian village life is simplicity. The village 
is simpler, far simpler, in its economic than in its social or 
religious aspects. Social and religious customs vary much from 
village to village and from caste to caste within the same village. 
The lines of economic cleavage largely follow the classitication of 
individuals according to their means. In its economic aspects, 
therefore, there is a sufficient sameness in Indian village life to 
justify us in talking of a typical village. A single village in 
Bengal, or one in Bombay, or Madras, or Upper India, or the 
Central Provinces, will serve as a type for the whole of India for 
our present purpose. The elementary needs are the same, though 
the environing circumstances may differ, as they do differ, 
considerably. 

But may we talk of a typical villager? No, we cannot; yet 
we may talk of a rahjat, who is neither very rich nor very poor ; 
such a raiyat, for instance, as cultivates five to twenty acres of 
land. By this we mean a man who cultivates tlio land by himself 
with the help of Ins family, em[)loying a few casual labourers at 
busy times to lielp him, — though there is one task which the or- 
dinary raiifiif , however la/y he may be, will not entrust to anyone 
else, and that is the sowing of the seed. For the use of this bit of 
land the raiyat pays rent to someone — it may be a middleman, but 
we will ea.ll him a landlord for our present pur])os(\s. Tliis is not 
the place to go into questions of land tenure, of which the kinds 
are legion. 

The cultivator, then, pays rent to the landlord; the amount 
of rent depending on various considerations, amongst which must 
be reckoned the (]uality of the soil, though this is by no means 
a determining factor. We cannot apply Ricardian theories to 
Indian rents. In fact, largely owing to the “intromissions” of 
officials of the Settlement Department, rents are in practice kept 
far below the “economic” figure which would result from a 
system of competition. Still, we find rents rangiiig from four 
annas to Rs. 75 ^ an acre. It is as impissible to talk of a typical 
or average rent as it is to talk of a typical oi' average cultivator. 
We have, however, a village rate for every village, wdiich is a 
rough kind of average, taking into account the quantities of land 
held at each rate of rent. 

1 Rs. 76 is £6 sterling at the rate of exchange, Is. id. the rupee. One anna is a 
penny at the same rate. 

No. 87. — ^voL. xxiT. 


K K 
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The raiyaVs holding grows one, two, or possibly three crops 
in the year, according to the soil, climate, and local agricultural 
traditions. He sells them straight from the threshing floor to 
the landlord or to the local grain merchant, who is not infre- 
quently the village money-lender. If the village is near a town, 
he may sell direct to an agent of the town grain merchant, wdio 
sells (he grain in turn to bigger merchants. The main portion 
of a good crop thus finds its way to the big towns, or to places 
where temporary scarcity exists. A portion remains under normal 
conditions for local consumption and seed purposes either in the 
village itself or in the nearest market-place. Where the local 
means of communication are good, the pr/rtion retained in the 
villages is generally inconsiderable. Anyone who has had personal 
experience of the working of a District Board or Koad Cess Com- 
mifctee must have been at some time or othei- struck with the 
fact that the substitution of a bridge for a ferry crossing a river 
results in a large increase in the traffic. It is, in fact, not at all 
an uncommon thing to find the cart traffic doubled by a bridge. 
The reason is generally to be found in the local movements of 
grain. Grain which was formerly retained for local consumption 
in the village anent the next harvest now crosses the bridge to 
the nearest market , where it is stored in godowns or granaries 
to be returned across tlie bridge in due course to meet the gradual 
village requirements. ]n this way the cultivator gets a better 
price for his grain by selling in a larger market. A certain 
amount of grain is, however, always retained in the village itself 
for local consumption, and is to be found stored away inside 
the houses contained in a mud cylinder built up from the earthern 
floor. 

Among the most prominent features of a strictly rural 
economy are, as might be expected, the cattle. The villager 
obtains his supply of milk chiefly from the buffalo and the goat, 
cow milk being regarded as rather a luxury. The cow is, strictly 
speaking, not quite an economic product amongst Hindus, 
because to a Hindu it is almost an act of impiety to sell a cow 
for profit. .But he sometimes gets round this difficulty by selling 
the cow along with a bull calf — a justifiable operation of the 
nature of a legal fiction. A fairly good cow is generally obtain- 
able for Bs. 15 (one pound sterling). A pair of ordinary plough 
bullocks costs from Es. 50 to Es. 100, but in case of Gujerati and 
other good strains the price often rules much higher. Bullocks 
are amongst the villager’s most prized possessions. So solicitous 
is he of their welfare that he burns cow-dung cakes all night to 
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the windward of them to prevent the ubiquitous mosquito from 
biting them. 

We will now try to arrange the budget estimate of an ordinary 
cultivator. The facts and figures have been ascertained by the 
most careful inquiries made in circumstances which leave no 
room for doubt or suspicion as to their accuracy. The case 
selected is typical of a very large class. The raiyat happens to 
be a Mahommedan, but except in respect of the keeping of fowls, 
he might be a Hindu. His name is Nasiruddin. He has a wife, 
two sons, and three daughters, all living with him. He has also 
a brother living in the same house, but separate in mess. The 
latter has not been <‘>onsidered as a member of the family. The 
holding consists of eighteen acres, half of which is in usufructuary 
mortgage to a creditor. We have only to do, then, with the nine 
acres held in actual [)osses8ion of Nasiruddin. On the debit side 
of his annual budget we have the following items : — 



Rupees. 

Diet 

80/- 

Labour employed in ploughing, transplanting, 


weeding, and reaping 

12/. 

Seedlings 

8/- 

Coremonios at death and marriage (averaged 

10/- 

Clothing 

15/- 

iSlcnt 

28/- 

Toddy {tari) 

v- 

Repairs to house 

V- 

Cattle and agricultural implements . . 

10/- 

Chaukidari tax (village watch) 

./12/. 

Tobacco and lime 

2/4/. 

Total Rs. .. 

177/- 

The equivalent of this in sterling at the rate of Is, Ad. the 

rupee is Til 16.s‘. 8d. On the credit side we 

have the following 

items : — 



Rupees. 

Bhadoi crops 

80/- 

Aghani crop (rice) 

120/- 

Rabbi (winter) crops 

20/. 

Income from sale of fowls 

10/- 

,, ,, dealing in cattle 

10/- 

Total Ra. .. 

190/- 

or, in sterling, £12 13s. id. 


Nasiruddin has thus Es. 13, or rather less than ^1 sterling, 

left at the end of the year to pay his debts, or 

to buy bangles for 

his wife. Here is a list of the articles actually found in his house 

classified as necessities and luxuries 



K K 2 
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Necessities. 


Beds, two. 

Earthen vessels for holding rice, 
three. 

Earthen cooking pots, eight. 

Earthen pot for oil. 

Ladder. 

Stone for grinding apices. 

Wooden instrument for threshing 
paddy. 

Earthen plates, eight. 

Rope for hanging clothes. 

Plough. 

Bullock (one, the other being lent 
by his brother). 


Cups, three. 

Pair of scales. 

Sieve. 

Baskets, nine. 

Pillows, two. 

Water lifter (kareon). 

Water pitchers, three. 

Mills for grinding corn, two. 
Clothing, about a dozen articles, 
costing, all told, about Rs. 20. 
Quilt. 

Large iron-bound wooden chest. 


Luxuries. 


Umbrella. 

Enamelled plate. 

Bottle for kerosine oil. 

Brass ve.s8el (lota). 

Carpet. 

Lantern. 

Tobacco and lime (for hookah). 


Hookah. 

Fowls, eighteen in number. 

Goats, two. 

Buffalo, one. 

Ornaments (not .shown, said to bo 
worth Rs. 15 or Rs. 20, but 
probably worth a little more). 


It will be seen at a glance how extremely simple is the furiii- 
tiire of the raiyaVs hoiiBe. There is no need to preach swadeshi 
principles to the ordinary raiyat, for he is already in the nature 
of things and of necessity as sioadesM as he can be. If except 
the umbrella (which came from Austria), tlu.‘ enaineiled plate 
(from Germany), the metal of the brass lota and the ornaments, 
and three or four of the simple articles of clothing (from Man- 
chester), the whole of the raiyaVs little stock was produced in 
India ; some of it, in fact, in situ. 

A casual perusal of these lists might convey the impression 
that, judged by Western standards of wealth, the Indian raiyat 
is mi';;^rably poor. In reality, however, no standard of com- 
parison is possible. The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. 
The clothing which the English climate makes a necessity to the 
ordinary workman, would positively incommode the movements 
of the Indian coolie. Buckle has accustomed us to the idea of 
the appropriate relations of a frugal dietary to a tropical clime. 
There is no limit to income below which respectable existence 
becomes impossible, for in the East even the beggar is respect- 
able. 

We will now consider briefly the nature of the local distri- 
buting agency. The cultivator buys his commodities in the 
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village shop. Here is a list of the commodities which were 
actually found in it : — 


Cloth. 

Kerosine oil (Burma). 
Treacle. 

Potatoes (sweet). 

Salt. 

Dyes. 


Spices. 

Various native modioinos. 
Tobacco. 

Pulses. 

Matche.s. 


The matclies hail from Japan, the dyes (aniline) from 
Germany, the cloth from England. This shop obtains its supplies 
from the nearest or public market, at which the most extra- 
vagant miscellany of goods may be found displayed. There are 
two market days a week, and peojde come from all the villages 
within a radius of ten miles. The hdt is mapped out into lanes, 
the separate shop spaces on either side being demarcated by 
bamboos let into the ground. In one corner is the cattle dealer ; 
hard by the sweetmeat selku- sits in a halo of hornets, his sticky 
wares exuding moisture in the broiling sun ; next door to him the 
butcher with amorphous and problematic legs of goat hanging 
over the street. You cannot see his wares for they are an inch 
deep in hornets. Giving the butcher a wide berth, you are 
brought up ffgainst tlu', seller of vegetables. Then comes the fish 
shop: old women are soiling small fish in small baskets; then 
you pass on in succession to the vendors of spices, oils (mustard 
and castor), salt (botli European and of local manufacture), 
tobacco, rice and pulses, clothing of all kinds (for male and 
female), matting, (jur (molasses), lime (locally manufactured from 
worms), baskets, buffaloes’ milk, votive clay horses intended for 
w^omen to offer to the gods; till, attracted by the strains of a 
gramophone grinding out a Hindustani dance, you find yourself 
with a pedlar who sells looking-glasses, necklaces, matches, 
scissors, locks, combs, brushes, lamps (Hinks’ lanterns), rings, 
umbrellas, gilt bangles, thread, and innumerable other things 
from Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield. The tailor sits 
close by plying a “ Singer ” machine ; next him is the seller of 
buffalo bells ; and then the saddler, who also sells equipments for 
elephants; next him, at the end of the line, a very old man is 
explaining to an admiring throng of small boys the mysteries of 
an antique “European bicycle,” and a goldsmith (who also lends 
money for a consideration) is chipping small pieces with a chisel 
from a slab of gold which bears the stamp of the Bank of England. 
When the bazaar is “warm,” a vast business is conducted in small 
details to the accompaniment of a din compared with which 
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Billingsgate or Covent Garden at their best are as halls of silence. 
Such is the Indian village hat. 

The above lists fully bear out the assertion with whicli we set 
out — that the keynote of Indian village life is simpliciiy. The 
great bulk of the commodities is of indigenous growth ()r manu- 
facture. The few commodities of European production are mostly 
cheap. The umbrellas w^ere selling at’ one rupee apiece. An 
umbrella of better quality would not sell in such a place. 

H. K. Pkrrott 


Official Papers 

Report bij the Coinmiitec on Irish Finance. [Od. 0158. | ,1912. 

Price 3Jd. 

Government of Ireland Bill: Outline of Financial Provisions. 

[Cd. 6154.] 1912. Price Id. 

Return Showing the Debt Incurred for purely Irish Purposes. 

[H. of C. 110.] 1912. Price Id. 

The problem of Irish finance has taken <.)n a new complexion 
since the fijne of the earlier Home Eule Bills, by reason of tlie 
fact that Irish expenditure no\v exceeds Irish revenue. It is no 
longer a question of how much Ireland should pay towards 
Imperial expenditure. Interest, especially in Ireland, now 
centres round how miicli she is to get. One of the first tasks of 
the Committee, appointed by the Government previous to the 
bringing in of the Home Buie Bill, was therefore to inquire into 
the probable amount of this deficit. On the whole, they justify 
the figures of the much-abused Treasury White Paper. This 
return is not free from error ; but there is not much reason, in the 
opinion of the Committee, for thinking that the errors preponderate 
on one side rather than the other. It is fairly certain that, since 
the grant of Old Age Pensions, there has been a deficit of about 
dGl,000,000 on an expenditure of between £11,000,000 and 
£12,000,000 for purely Irish purposes. In 1912-13 it is estimated 
(in the Outline of Financial Provisions) that the expenditure will 
rise to £12,354,0(X) and the deficit to about £1,500,000. 

There are few other relevant fads. With one or two incon- 
siderable exceptions (Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty, Eailway 
Passenger Duty, and Patent Medicine Duties), revenue is at pre- 
sent raised in Ireland by the same taxes as in Great Britain. It is 
also necessary to bear it in mind that, as Ireland is a poorer 
country than England, a scale, whether of judicial salaries or of 
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old age pensions, which is reasonable here, may be extravagant 
there. Aj)art from these considerations, we have for solution a 
pure problem in federal finance and political expediency. 

The method of solving it, recommended by the Committee 
of Inquiry, has not been adopted by the Government. The 
recommendations of the former were excessively simple : the 
Irish Parliament to have the power of imposing and levying all 
taxation in Ireland (with reservations, if necessary, in the matter 
of tariffs), the Imperial Exchequer to bear the cost of all old age 
pensions already granted at the date of transfer (which, being 
estimated at about 1:3,000,000 would give the Irish Exchequer 
a handsome suri)lus4o start with), and “the obligation of Ireland 
to contribute to the general expenditure of the realm to be 
affirmed, but a settlement of the amount of the contribution to 
be allowed to remain in abeyance.’* The Government’s plan is 
much more complicated. It leaves unimj)aired the Imperial Par- 
liament’s right to levy taxation in Ireland, but the Irish Parlia- 
ment may (subject to the transfers to be exjdained later) vary in 
Ireland, as it secs fit, the rate of any Imperial tax (though not 
by addition to an amount exceeding 10 per cent, in the case of 
Income Tax, Death Duties, or Customs Duties other than those 
on beer and spirits), and may levy any new taxes other than 
Customs J)ulies. The Imperial Government is to collect all 
levenuo in Ireland as heretofore, and is to hand over to theTrisb 
Exchequer a certain part of this revenue known as the Transferred 
Siun ; and (in addition to the collection of taxes) is to control and 
bear the cost of certain services known as the Reserved Services 
namely the Conslahulary, Land Purcliase, and the “Social Ke- 
form “ Services (Old Age Pensions, Health Insurance, TJnemploy- 
menl Insuranci', and Labour Exchanges). The principles on 
which the amount of the Transferred Sum is to be calculated are 
laid down in the Bill and a Joint Exchequer Board is to be set 
up to ddermine the facts. At first this sum is fixed so as to 
yield a surplus of .£500,000 (dropping to £200,000 within six 
years) over the present expenditure on Irish Government 
less the cost of the Reserved Services. If the Irish Parliament 
levies new taxes or adds to those levied by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, the estimated additional yield is added to the Transferred 
Sum ; if it diminishes the rate of an Imperial tax, the estimated 
loss is deducted from it. Apart from such changes, the amount 
of the Transferred Sum is to remain rigidly fixed— whether the 

A Under certain conditions any of those may cease eventually to be Heserved 
Services, 
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yield of taxes in Ireland as levied at the present time rises or falls— 
until an equilibrium has been reached between the total revenue 
derived from Ireland and the total expenditure on Irish purposes. 
When this equilibrium is reached and Ireland is self-supporting . 
again, the whole question of the relations between Irish and 
Imperial finance is to be reopened. 

Thus the Government scheme only agrees with the projTOsals 
of the Committee in shelving the fundamental ])roblein of federal 
finance, —the problem of how a subordinate unit can best be 
made to contribute to Tuiperial purjwses. Ingenious and interest- 
ing though this scheme is, it is a ci|intribution rather to the art of 
political expediency than to that o‘f federal finance. This was, 
probably, inevitable. So long as Ireland is not self-supporting, 
the question of her (xjntribution to Iinperial purposes must remain 
academic ; and it is generally iiu'Xpedient to legislate for condi- 
tions not yet actual. By the time Ireland is self-supporting the 
whole situation may have changed. The Government scheme, 
then, is a stop-gap affair, designed to tide over a jreriod of 
transition, not to solve a fundamental problem of statesmanship. 
Looked at from this standpoint, it seems fairly workmanlike and, 
though not without political subtlety (passive resistance ,.to th^ 
payment of taxes on the part of Ulster, it may be noticed, will 
be resistance to the Imperial, not to the Irish Government) 
unobjectionable in principle. The retention of the power to 
collect taxes is a very real guarantee of the supremacy of the 
Central Government. 

The economist, however, may look forward a little f\irtber 
than would be wico for the politician. Does the Irish case 
suggest any reflections to us which bear on the ultimate problem? 
Speaking broadly, it has been the accepted doctrine amongst 
existing Federations that customs should be regarded as a 
peculiarly Itiipcrial source of revenue, and direct taxes on incomes 
and inheritances as appertaining primarily to the individual 
States. It was on these lines that the financial schemes of the 
earlier Home Eule Bills were framed. It is on these lines that 
those are thinking, who look to some sort of Customs Union as a 
necessary first step to closer relations between the component 
parts of the British Empire. But experience fwints the other 
way both in Germany and in the United States, where the central 
governments have suffered embarrassment in their financial 
arrangements througli being practically precluded by State 
rights from the simpler forms of direct taxation. So also, I think, 
does reflection upon the general question. Unless the federated 
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units are very similar to one another in economic status and 
condition, the details of customs duties, whether levied for pro- 
tective purposes or for revenue, must plainly de])end upon local 
circumstances. For protection a uniform rate over a wide and 
varied region must prove excessive in one part if it is to be adequate 
in another. And for revenue a uniform system of customs must 
be both inequitable and unproductive. The inequity of indirect 
taxes as between scattered individuals with different tastes in 
matters of consumption we may ignore. But when the individuals 
against whom our system discriminates form a compact com- 
munity, w^e can no longer d^ so safely. Even in the case of 
Ireland, where the* difference of conditions is but moderate, the 
question whether her consumption of beer or whisky or tea 
is above or below that of the rest of the United Kingdom may 
give rise to ac ute controversy. Nor yet, if tastes were uniform, 
would it 1)0 easy to adjust indirect taxes for Imperial purposes 
so that the contributions of districts of varying degrees of wealth 
would be fairly adjusted to capacity. ^1\) levy customs im2)erially 
and to make Ireland contribute thus to Imperial purposes would 
be, therefore, most impolitic. And the more widely such a policy 
were "'xtended, the more impracticable would it become. 

There are two other ways in whicli a Central Government can 

» * 

derive revenue from its component parts : by money contribu- 
tions or by direcd taxes. If the amount of the money contribution 
is to vary, this arrangement is unsatisfactory as regards both the 
internal finance of the parts and the method of determining how 
it is to vary. If the amount is to be fixed, this arrangement 
must greatly embarrass the finance of the Central Government, 
and is incapable of allowing for changes in the capacity of the 
component parts to bear the taxation. Both these points are 
illustrated by the case of Ireland. But to an Imperial tax on 
incomes and inlieritances I see no such objection. Such a tax 
has far less need to adjust itself to varying local conditions than a 
direct tax has. It is admirably elastic, and its yield is, on the 
whole, as good an automatic test as one could hope for of the 
taxable capacity of the separate parts. Moreover, in the case of 
Great Britain and Ireland, between which cajiital and its owner- 
ship is distributed in a complicated way, there are very strong 
administrative reasons for a joint control of the direct taxes ; and 
this consideration, though less strong, has nevertheless much 
weight in the case of other parts of the Empire. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that when the time comes for a final settlement, 
the policy of retaining for the Central Government the whole 
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control, and the whole or some specified part of the yield, of the 
taxes on incomes and inheritances will receive serious consideration. 
It would prove, ] believe, a sound foundation for federal finance 
not only as between Ireland and Great Britain, ))ut in the event 
of “Homo Rule all round “ or in the event of federalisation for 
Imperial purposes of the other parts of the Empire. 

eT. M. Kevnes 


Strikes and Lock-outs: Memoranda prepared’ from Information 
in the Possession of the Labour Deparf merit of the Board 
of Trade relating to the Text a* d Operation of certain Laws 
in the British Dominions and Foreign Countries affecting 
Strikes and Lock-outs, with especial reference to Public 
Utility Ser rices. [Cd. 0081.] 1912. Price Is. 5d. 

The events of the last twelve months have in a very forcible 
manner drawn })iiblic attention to the (piestion whether it is 
desirable and practicable in the interests of the couiuuinity as a 
whole to limit the right to wage industrial warfare, especially in 
industries which provide goods or services that are necessary to 
national life. The present series of memoranda, prepared irr 
response to questions in l^arliameiit, shows what has been done 
by our Colonies and by hu'eign countries in tliis respect ; and 
though, as the covering letter ])oints out, the re})ort is not exhaus- 
tive, it brings together n great deal of information, froju foreign 
Government publications and elsewhere, which vould otherwise 
be inaccessible to the general pul>lic. In very few countries is 
the statute book so innocent of restrictions of the right to strike 
or lock-out as it is in Great Britain, as may be seen by a glance 
at the long list of countries referred to in the report. But the 
industries to which the restrictions ajiply and the nature of the 
limitations imposed are so varied tliat it is not ]K)Ssible to make 
any useful analysis or classification of the different laws. Nor is 
it possible, except in a very few cases, for the report to supply 
an adequate answer to the crucial question whether the restric- 
tions are effective in attaining their object even in the countries 
which have imposed them. Ear less does it enable us to decide 
which of the many plans adopted would be effective in the special 
conditions obtaining in Great Britain. 

The various Australasian experiments are fairly well known 
in this country, but less has been heard of the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. This Act declares that 
^strikes and lock-outs arc illegal in the case of mines, transporta- 
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tioiij communication and public service utilities, ** including 
except as hereinafter provided, railways, whether operated by 
steam, electricity, or other motive power, sieaiuships, telegraph 
, and telephone lines, gas, electri(* light, walei’, and powei* works,” 
until the dispute has betsi investigated and ivpoiled on ])y a Board 
of Conciliation. Idie re])ort of the Board is not binding, but it 
was anticipated that the authority of a non-pariisiin investigation 
and report would usually hc'. sufficient to l)ring abend a settlement, 
and in practice it has been found to do so. Since 1907, 
106 applications for tlif‘ ap[)ointmeni of Boards have been 
reeled ved (of which 84 refer ed-her to railways or mines), jind in 
only 10 of these c<tses was t ie award rejected and followed by a 
strike. Even in these instances the ultimate settlement was on 
the conditions recomincuided by the Board in seven out erf the 
ten cases. 

The recent Danish laws on tlie subjend are somewhat similar 
to those in Canada. Two Acts [)asscHl in 1910 provide, in the one 
(*ase, for the appeuntment of a |)ermanent Arbitration Court, 
with power to inflict finc's, Ac., wliose business it is to make the 
parties to a dispute i-espect any agreemcuit conccu’ning arbitration 
into 'vhich they may have entered ; and, in thc^- othew, for the 
setting up ipf a permanent (iovernmemt ( -onciliator, with [)ower, on 
his own initiative, to C'oinpe) disputants to a]>pear in conference 
before him, hut without any power of enforcing awards. It is 
too soon to say whethcu* this scheme will he successful or not. 

C(‘nnany, as one w'ould expect, deals with the problem in a 
more drastic*, manner. The right to strike or l()c*k-out is specific^ally 
granted, together with permission to form combinations to raise 
wages, Ac., by Sew 152 of the Imperial Industrial Code of 1869. 
But “industry” is intcrj>reted to exclude agriculture and all opera- 
tions carried on by the State or by irmnicipalities, while railways, 
fisheries, feuTies, and the mcivautile marine an* specifically ex- 
clude/! from this section of the Code. The legal position of persons 
in many of these excluded industries is doubtful as regards the 
right of cx)mbination, but the conditiems of admission to the Civil 
Service and railway employment })rechidcj the possibility of 
the; formation of unions excc^.pt such as are approved by the 
(lovc'.rmnent. 

The numerous experiments dealt with in the report are 
exceedingly suggestive, but one cannot read it without realising 
that each nation must solve the problem in its own way, witl^ 
due regard to its history, its tradition, and the state of public 
opinion. W. T. Lavton 
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Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1911. Prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics. (34th number.) (Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1912. Pp. 803. 

Amongst the principal sections are tlie following : — Natural 
Eesources. and Population ; Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries ; 
Manufacturing and Mining Industries; Occupations, Labour, and 
Wages; Internal Communication and Transportation; Shipping; 
Foreign Commerce ; Prices ; Consumption Estimates ; Money, 
Banking, and Insurance ; Wealth and Public Finance. 

f 

Select List of Hefrrences on Employ ijs' Liability a fid Workmen's 
Compensation, (Washington : (rovernment Printing Office. 
1911. 25 cents.) 

Select List of Refereyices on Parcels Post. (Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 19] 1.) 

Eecknt additions to the series of bibliographies issued by the 
library of Congress. The former is very full and contains more 
than 1,000 entries classified according to countries; there is also 
a useful Subject Index. A list relating to employers’ liability was 
issued in 1906, and a list relating to workingmen’s insurance was 
issued in 1908. The present list is mainly (‘oncerned,' therefore, 
with the more recent literature of the subject. 


Census of England and Wales, 1911. Area, Families or Separate 
Occupiers^ and Population. 

Vol. I . — Adniinistratwe Areas: Counties, Urban and Rural 
Districts, etc. [Cd, 6258.] 1912. Price 5s. 4d. 

Vol. 11 . — Registration Areas. [Cd. 6259.] 1912. Price 3s. 7d. 


Fifteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom. 

[Cd. 6228.] 1912. Price Is. Cd. 

The latest year for which complete figures are given is generally 
1910, but preliminary figures for 1911 are inserted where possible. 
Amongst the new tables appearing in this Abstract for the first 
time are those relating to Old Age Pensions (in Great Britain 
nearly two-thirds of the pensioners are w^omen) , to Distress Com- 
mittees, to Wage-rates fixed by Trade Boards, and to the Average 
Hours of Labour in various industries. 
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Departmental Committee on Local Taxation, First Report, [Cd. 
6304.] 1912. Price Id. 

Appendix to First Report. Vol. 1. — Minutes of Evidence. [Cd. 
6303-~T.] 1912. Price 4s. 

Appendix to First Report. — Vol. II. — Memoranda submitted to 
the Committee. [Cd. 6303 — II.] 1912. Price Is. 4d. 

To be reviewed. 


Total Output of Agricultural Land and Number of Persons 
Engaged, Report on In shirks made by the Board of Agricul- 
ture in connection wi h the Census of Production. [Cd. 
6277,] 1912. Price 6d. 

This return attempts to supply the facts relating to Agriculture 
corresponding to those relating to Industry which are being 
supplied by the Census of Production. 


Tables showing for each of the years 1900-1911 the estimated 
value of the Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom 
at the prices prevailing in 1900. [Cd. 6314.] 1912. Price 3d. 

4^0 be reviewed. 


Taxes in force in England and WaleSy Scotland, and Ireland, 
separately, for each year since 1823, specifying the principal 
rates and the yield of each tax. [H. of C, 109.] 1912. Price 
Is. 2d. ‘ ^ 

Statement of Paupers in receipt of Relief on January 1, 1912, in 
each Union, with Memorandum and Comparative Statistics^ 
1872 to 1912. [H. of C. 141.] 1912. Price 6d. 


Disputes affecting Transport Workers in the Port of London and 
on the Medway. Report of Inquiry by Sir Edward Clarke, 
with Minutes of Evidence. [Cd. 6229.] 1912. Price 6d. 


Statistical Abstract for London, 1911-12. Published by the 
London County Council (1516). (London : P. S. King. 
1912. Price Is.) 
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. OiiiTUARY.— F rrdbkic Passy ( 1 822-*1912) . 

The HociHe d' Economie PoliUque of Paris has lost within 
the last twelve mouths three of its presidents— Levasseiir, 
Molinari, and Predt'ric Fassy — Ihree economists who embodied 
the fiuest traditions of the Inbei-al school in France. Each of 
the three lived to a ^reat age— -eighty^fonr, ninety-four, and 
ninety-one years lespectively — and each was working to the last. 
Of the three names, that of 3u\kl6ric Passy was the most familiar 
to the world at large, hut he owed his world-wide reputation not 
so much to his studies in political" economy as to his ardent pro- 
paganda in the cause of [)eace a^id interngitional arbitration. 
However, he chos(' to dedicate to jMchtical economy the first and 
longest period of his life. He w^as not a wjiter with original view-s 
as Molinari was, nor an historian and statistician like Levasseur ; 
he w^as an apostle. He devoted himself in tlie main to lecturing 
and journalism. Even his books arts as a rule, no more than 
collections of his public lectures. As an orator he could carry away 
his audience, speaking ‘*ore rotundo,” with an impressive 
voice. His sty It'- sparkled witli images, and, in his old 
age especially, his fine patriarchal lu‘ad gave an added force 
to his words, 13eing an ardent disciple of Bastiat, he devoted 
his attention above all to enlightening his Iiearers by displaying 
to them the “hiconomic Harmonies.’’ He would defend Free 
Trade and tlie Bights of Property in the teeth of Protectionist and 
Socialist, and assert his belief in Competition, in the progress of 
industry, ajid in “ libres initiatives ” as the final remedies for social 
disorder. As member of the Chamber of Deputies, he did his best 
to liave the law^ limiting the rate of interest repealed, and he 
succeeded, by the law of 1886, in getting rid of such restrictions, 
at any rate in commercial matters. 

The Pranco-Prussian War of 1870 was a great shock to him. 
He turned to politics — war seeming to liim more fatal even than 
social disorder. All that a private citizen could do he did to 
avert that fatal war, and it is possible that he succeeded in delaying 
it for a few years. In 1867 the two nations were first embroiled 
over Luxembourg. At this moment Passy wrote a letter in 
Le Temps which made a deep impression on public opinion. 
And he founded at the same time the Liguc Internationale de la 
Paix^ The League was, of course, lost in the storm of war, but 
immediately afterwards Passy revived it under the name of the 
SocieU frangaise pour V Arbitrage entre les Nations. Since then 
he never relaxed his efforts in the cause of arbitration. His ardour 
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redoubled as he advanced in years. He was the President 
d'Honneur oi‘ every International Congress, and in 1901 he 
received the Nobel Prize. From 1881 to 1888 he was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and he took advantage of 
his seat in Parliament to found, in 1888, the Union Interparle- 
nwniairc pour V Arbitrage et la Paix. 

In the course of his long life, I'redcric Passy bad many dis- 
appointments. As economist, he had witnessed a Free Trade 
vkdory in b'rance in the treaty with England in I860, and 
yet he has seen since then Protectionism revive with more vigour 
than ever. As advocate of peace ho has watched in the last days 
of his life the lioyzc.u of p;j>iitics darkening over with clouds— 
now quarrels between Fra!,ce and Germany, now war between 
Italy and the Turks. He nimsolf wrote at the beginning of the 
year, “If I die to-morrow, my death will certainly have been 
hurried on by the sad events of this year.’' But in spite of all 
he never wavered in his hope for the final triumph of that august 
sisterhood, Liberty Justice, and Peace. He had served them all 
his life, and they did not fail him at the last. 

On the 31st May of this year the Society d' Econoviie Politique y 
of which he was the President, celebrated the Junilee of his 
ninetieth birthday by holding a solemn meeting at the Sorbonne. 
Several ecoriomisls from other lands, notably Professor Luijo 
Brontano of Munich and Professor Herkner of Berlin, had come to 
pay their liomage. Frckleric Passy, already fast approaching his 
end (he died on the 12th of June), was not able to be present, but 
lie sent a message w'hi(Ji was listened to with deep emotion as if it 
were a voice from beyond tlio tomb. Flis words were these : — “If 
J were present, this meeting would have redounded simply to the 
glory of a man. In rny absence, it will be first and foremost a 
challenge to the world, a proclamation of the duty of everyone 
to labour always for tlie material and moral advancement of man- 
kind, an assertion of faith in the efficacy of whole-hearted efforts 
in their behalf.” Charles Gide 

M. Passy ’s principal works are the following : — 

ill clanges Economiques. 1857 . 

Legons d'Econoynie Politique, 2 vol. 1860-1861. 

Les machines et leur influence sur le progres social. 1866. 

Le Principe de la Population : Malthus et sa doctrine, 1868. 

Histoire du Travail. 1873. 

La solidarite du Travail et du Capital. 1875. 

VeriUs et paradoxes, 1894. 

Les causeries du Grand pure. 1905. 
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C0ERENT Topics. 

The prominence given, alike in politics and in much current 
writing, to the phenomena of industrial unrest, tends to obscure 
the facts that, in spite of all, trade is good and that labour, as 
reflected in the Board of Trade returns, is being employed to an 
extent that is characteristic only of the .most prosperous years. 
As compared with the average for the last decade, only the returns 
for the end of March were unfavourable, and these were rendered 
entirely abnormal by the coal strike. At the end of January, 
February, June, and July (when the number returned as unem- 
ployed was 2'6 per cent, of the Wal), the -lowest percentages 
returned during the whole of the pJriod 1902-11 were recorded. 

In connection with the disturbed conditions of industrial 
relationships, the recent dock strike in London calls for special 
comment as affording the most regrettable and tlie most con- 
spicuous instance of breakdown. The strike, which ended 
formally on July 29th, turned on no clear issue, but the proximate 
cause — the refusal of an ex-foreman lighterman to join the 
Amalgamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen — was linked 
up wdth one more fundamental in character,' namely, the desire 
to unionise the services of the Port through the instrumentality 
of the National Transport Workers’ Federation. Ollier griev- 
ances were gradually formulated, including alleged breaches of 
existing agreements, those breaches being complicated in some 
cases by the withdrawal of individual employers concerned from 
their contracting associations. The reality of the grievances that 
existed do not in themselves, however, explain the action subse- 
quently taken by the men’s leaders. 'J'heir attempts to hold up 
the work of the Port, and to bring about a national stoppage of 
transport workers -in the one case only partially successful and 
in the other a complete failure —were the outcome not so much 
of the circumstances of a local and particular dispute as of the 
ill-considered adoption of a wider and an irreconcilable policy. 

Various circumstances of this unfortunate dispute— especially 
the economic waste involved, the misery and suffering caused 
to non-combatants, and particularly to women and children, and 
the accentuation of the friction between union and non-union 
labour— have directed fresh attention to such questions as the 
validity and enforcement of industrial agreements, and the 
adequacy of the machinery available for the prevention or settle- 
gient of active industrial dispute. Both of these questions have 
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been under the special investigation of the Industrial Council, 
and in connection with the latter Sir George Askwith has been 
requested to proceed to Canada to study the lessons that may be 
learnt from the working of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
*Act of that Dominion. This step is all to the good, for it is 
desirable that the community should have at its disposal the best 
machinery that can be provided for the purpose. But the hope 
may nevertheless be expressed that the importance of niiichinery 
of this kind will not be exaggerated, for even the best devised 
will be almost useless if the temper and outlook of those for 
whom it is planned are hostile and misguided. Good-will, good 
faith, and the recognition on, both sides of a common interest 
between them, and, if possib^ of the common welfare, are the 
really effective and lasting solvents of industrial conflict. 

The underlying problem of the Port of London, as of many 
others, is that of casual labour, and one effect of the re(;ent strike 
has been that the steps initiated under the older Dock Board, and 
more recently fostered by the new Port of London Authority, to 
place its workf'.rs on a more satisfactory footing, have been swept 
away. The mickuis of men with their special beneficiary con- 
ditions of regular employment, holiday allowance, and pensions 
no longer exists, and, technically, the conditions of casual employ- 
ment again prevail throughout the Port. Differential treatment 
always tends, it is true, to bring special risks in its train, but 
the system that had been carefully developed during several years 
was sound in principle and capable of much future extension. 

While, however, in London there has been a set-back to- 
wards the conditions of casual employment, it is all the more 
satisfactory to be able to note the important constructive effort 
towards decasualisation that has been, on the w^hole, successfully 
launched elsewhere, and most notably at Liverpool. At this 
port practically all dock labourers before they can secure employ- 
ment must now be furnished with a tally ; payments of wages 
can be, and to a great extent are, paid in a lump sum through a 
clearing-house system, no matter for how^ many employers the 
man may have worked during the w^eek ; and through the same 
clearing-house the charges due from employers under the National 
Insurance Act are also pooled and apportioned. By a plan of 
telephonic communication, and the establishment of stands for 
disengaged labour, the maximum of regularity in employment 
possible will, it is hoped, be secured. The scheme is one of 
No. 87.— VOL. XXII. L L 
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coasidorable hopefulness, and the ultimate aim of decasnalisation 
will be gradually secured through the regulation in the future, 
on the authority of a joint committee of ship-owners and repre- 
sentatives of the dock labourers, of the issue of tallies in 
accordance with the labour needs of the Port. The general 
scheme bids fair to be beneficial to all concerned, and its incep- 
tion has been made possible only thro.ugh the co-operation of 
ship-owners and the Dockers’ Union, and of the Board of Trade — 
the last named being represented through its Labour Exchanges. 

I 

Good trade, the industrial unrest, an active pro])aganda, and 
a tendency in some occupations to accentuate the difficulty of 
the position of the non-unionist, tPn among the influences that 
have led to a noteworthy expansion of trade-union membership, 
the total at the end of 1911 exceeding three millions, and repre- 
senting the large increase of 23*3 per cent, as compared with the 
previous year. Among the trades in which the largest per- 
centage increases took place were various labour groups, notably 
transport workers, builders’ labourers, and general labourers. 
Among the miners in Lancashire and Cheshire, cotton weavers, 
and wood-workers, considerable increases also took place, and, 
for the first time since 1900, an increase, mainly (in addition to 
the builders’ labourers) among carpenters and joiners, is shown 
in the building trades group, after a continuous decline during 
the preceding eleven years. It may be noted that the member- 
ship among miners in Wales and Monmouth decreased 12*3 per 
cent. The general expansion in trade-union membership that 
has been taking place is reflected in the numbers represented at 
the Trade Union Congress, opened on September 2nd, which, 
with some five hundred delegates representing a membership of 
nearly two millions, is one of the largest and most representative 
Congresses so far held. 


It is officially announced that the second Census of Production 
will be taken in 1913 in respect of production carried on in the 
present year. 4^he schedules to be issued to manufacturers and 
others will cover in the main the same ground as those used for 
the first census, but the instructions have been simplified and 
the length of the schedules somewhat reduced. 


In the recently published Lime Fonder de Paris is found a 
mass of information as to the number and value of Paris build- 
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ings. On January let, 1890, there were 810,468 dwellings in 
Paris, representing a total rental of some £17,444,079., On 
January 1st, 1901, the d^llings numbered 910,504, and the 
rental was £20,062,987. On January 1st, 1911, the number was 
993,304, and the rental £23,186,400. Of these totals 37,447, 
with a rental of £932,816, were vacant on January 1st, 1890. On 
January 1st, 1901 , the figures were 26,633 vacant dwellings, with 
a rental of £886,665; wdiile on January 1st, 1911, the number 
was only 8,327, with a rental of £490,049. From 1890 to 1911 
the po]>ulaiion of Paris increased 19 per cent., while the number 
of dwellings increased more rapidly, namely, by 182,836, or 22 per 
cent. The number «of vacant dwellings has nevertheless decreased 
in the same period from 4’6.2 per cent, of the total to less than 
1 per (tent. While in 1890 the avwage luirnbor of occupants of 
each (hvelling w^as 3‘09, in 1911 it was only 2‘89. 


Tuf. currency rctonn recently carried through in Chili has 
some })oint8 of interest, and differs in some important respects 
from the systems which have been set up in Argentine and 
Brazil. The Ba7ikers' Magazine for July publishes a transla- 
tion of the law constituting the Oticina de Emision, May, 1912. 
The new iiotes can be obtained at the rate of 12(1. per peso, 
but only by banks and by them only to an amount not exceeding 
their effective capital. There is no guarantee that the peso will 
be permanently maintained at 12d., and if the peso of legal 
currency is quoted at a higher rate, the bank which originally 
drew the notes must deposit a further sum. The notes can be 
obtained in Tjondoii as w’ell as in Santiago, but can only be cashed 
by the original dejiositors where they deposiU^d them, and at 
thirty days’ notices The geffd may be held in the government 
treasury, at the Bank of England, at Messrs. Rothschilds’, or in 
any other bank of first-class standing. 


The fifth International Congress of Mathematicians, which 
w^as held last August in Cambridge, deserves notice in this 
Journal in virtue of the subsection which dealt with mathematical 
economics and some other subjects which may b(^ considered 
adjacent thereto as specially concerned with human interests. 
The creation of such a subsection at a Congress of Mathematicians 
is indeed significant. As a President of the subsection said, 
Economic Science, which had hitherto, as it were, sat below the 
salt at the feast of reason, was now invited to “go up higher,” 

L L 2 
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He added that this recognition was appropriately made in Cam- 
bridge, where Professor Marshall had proved the fruitfulness of 
mathematical reasoning in Eoonomic^s. Among the contributions 
to the subsection may be specially noticed a study on the disturb- 
ance of economic equilibrium, by l^rof. Lelifeldt, of Johannis- 
berg, whose name will be fauiiliar to our readers. Dr. Amoroso, 
of Rome, illustrated the distribution of* incomes or diffusion of 
wealth, by a daring use of partial differential equations, such as are 
employed with success in the th(H>ry of heat and other physical 
sciences. ^ 

Ti3E School of Sociology arid Social Economics, which has for 
nine years carried on the work of training those who wish to take 
part in Die various forms of so(aal and philaniiiropic effort, is about 
to be merged in tlie liondon S(‘h(>ol of Ejconomics and Political 
Science. 'Phe new course will begin at the (‘omiiumcernent of 
October. 


,.iizr of X'lOO, open to offer a 

Hubnutted by July Jkt. lOlH, o„ one of ‘iS A f 
nquines «J,onl<l be nddressod to the Seeretirv of . b'e "t T 
Heboo) of X>ono,nics. Clare Market. L n ' 


Aipointments.- Mr. H. M. Hallsworth, M.A., B He (Man 
ArmstiL Economics at 

in memory of tJ.e late SrBt!idS""M,- hIiLw 
on Tiniversity in 1901, and ha.s imSLd a volume 

on lnc.mpIoy,r,a,t ^n Lancashire in collaboration with Professor 
Chapman. Since 1910 he has held (he Cl. B Hunter U^shTn 
m couunercial and industrial economics at Armstrong (’olleL^ 
has organised the department of economics there." TberTi^ 
now a proposal to establish a I’acultv of Commerce at the 

tht liecl'.'^ towards 

toss been appointed Pro 
tessor of Economics at University College Nottingham n . 

.Professor of Econlit'It 
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Mb. a. J. Sabgbnt, M.A., has been appointed Professor of 
Commerce in the University of London, to teach at the London 
School of Economics. 

Mr. It. H. Hooker, M.A., has been apjointed Newmarch 
Lecturer in Statistics at University College for the session 
1912-13. The subject of liis lectures will be “The Food Supply 
of the United Ivingdoni.'’ 

Mr. IIenhv Ciay, FbA., University Colleg<‘, Oxford, and 
Mr. R. 8. Oowe.r, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, have been 
appointed f’ni versify Ijecturers in the T^epurtnumt of Economics 
at Leeds, with special refei'cnce to new ctmrses of mstruction in 
social organisation and ])ul)lic service. 

AIr. Htwlev Hohskaiu dhiiNER, at present Iceturer on 
Political hjcononiy in the University of Aberdeen, has been 
appointed Deputy Chief lnsp(ictor for Scotland under the National 
Health Insiirancf* (Commissioners for Scotland. 

A siRX'ESSOR to Professor J. A. Todd at the Khcdivial School 
of Law, Cairo, is about to be afU)ointed at a stij)end of £015. 

A Professor of Histor\ and Economics is to appointed in 
the University of W(‘-st(‘rn Australia at a stipend of I'HOO and a 
hous<' dlowance of ilOO if not j>rovided with residence. Appli(‘-a* 
tions should be. S(mt to the Agent Aleneral for Western Australia, 
London, from whoiji particulars can be obtaincxl, before 
October 15th. 

Tuf Committee for Rural Economy in the University of 
(Jxford will pro(‘(H‘(l early in October to appoint a Director of the 
Agricultural Economics Institute, to be established by the Uni- 
versity in conjunction with the J-Joard of Agricultun'. and the 
Development Commission, at a stipend of £G0U. Applic^ations 
sliould be sent to the Secretary, School of Rural Economy, 
Oxford, before September 30th. 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 

The Economic Uevinv, , 

July, 1912. The Vnluutary Social Wnrhrr and fiic R C. 

Davjson. The Landlordf^, the Lalxiurrrs, and ihe ]jand. 
W. JI. R. CJ’KTLLR. Ileflcrfioyis on a Ptimpldef eniiilcd ''The 
MiruOrH' Next Step/’ A. J. Jenkinson. Profii-sharing in Oprra- 
iion, J 1^. St()(-K 5^. All necouni of ihe scheme of Afessrs. J., T., 
aii(i J. Tavior, wo<)]l(‘ii niamifaetnrers of JiatJt^y, and 

ihe Theory of Money. 1). IIvueeh. A reply to Rrofessoi’ 
Ashley's criticism of Rrofessor Irvuig Fislier. 

The Siaiisiical Journal. 

Junk, 1912. Briilnh PailivayH: their Aeconnis and SlatiMietf. W. M.* 
Acwouth and (Ikohoe Paisii. With a discussion by some 
(miinent railway authorities. Horne HlatiMioi of JiiveniJe Eni- 
ploynienl and Ihietnjdoyrnoit. '\utiiuk (jHEENYYOf)!) and J. E. 
Kkttlkwell Based on tlu' stativsties of vaeancii's for juveniles 
filled by the Labour Exchanges, whicli are jmlilished monthly in 
the La boar Ga c He. 

July, 1912. The MeaHaremeut of Knipjoyment an Experimenf . 
A. L. Bowlev. An examination as to wlielher the considerable 
body of information, miudi of it non-numeriiud, relative to 
employment, which is collecteil by the Labour Department of 
the Jhiard of Trade, can be made to produce a satisfactory 
index-numbi‘r. Afr Bowley holds tliat his investigation supports 
the opinion that the Labour Department’s own mnn])er, thougli 
the data on whicli it is founded are partial, is, on the whole, a 
surj)riRingly good index of employment as a whole. An impor- 
tant contribution to statistical method, as well as to the subject 
of the statistics of employment, followed by a very interesting 
discussion, in which Professor Edgeworth, Mr. Yule, Mr. 
Gbiozza AJoney, and Professor Taussig look part. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 

June, 1012. AgrlcnUural Credit Ban]x\^, O. R. Hobson. Awarded 
a first prize by the Institute. 

Bankers' Magazine. 

August, 1912. Partners in Banks. Oives the number of share- 
^ holders in the principal Joint Stoc'k Banks in 1902, 1907, and 
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1912, and discusses the great increase shown. Bank of France 
Report. Imperial Bank of Germany Report. Translations of 
the detailed official repoils. 

^Transactions of Liverpool Kv.onomic Society (Northern Publishing 

Co., Liverpool). 

Sessions 1910-11 and 1911-12. The Problem of Womens Wages: 
an Enquiry inio the CanneH of the Inferioriiy of Wo)ncn*s Wages 
to Men's. Eleanor P. Ratiirone. A full and interesting 
analysis. Tkc. Probh m of Unemployment. S. J. Chapman, On 
the question how far variations in labour demand is met by 
short time. Upward Mobility of Labour as Kvidenccd. in the 
Lancashire Cotton Indnsiry. F. J. jVIarqttis. On the same dado 
as those presented in n paper to the Royal Statistical Society. 
The Liverpool Docks Problem, li. Williams. Reviewed in 
The Economic Journal, lime, 1912, 

The Sociological Revicir. 

JuiA, 1912, Disrus.'^.ion on Syndicalism , in which Mr. Graham 
Wallas, Mr Balfour, Mr, J. A. Ilohson, arul Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald took part. 

The Woyyien's Industrial News. 

JuLv, 1912, Women's ]] ages (20 pp). Dorothy M. Zimmern, 
Eased partly upon Govtumment puhheations, and partly upon a 
yunvate inv(‘stigati()n carried out hy the Womcui’s Industrial 
(k)uncil and ilic Appi’entieesliip aiid Skilled JCmployineut Asso- 
ciation, 


The American Ec(' *omic Review (Boston). 

June, 1912. Report of the Tariff Board on Wool and Woollens. 
F. W. Taussio. Professor Taussig examines the doctrine of 
“Scientific Protection’' wuh reference to these special indus- 
tries. ''The Equation of Exchange^' for 1911, and Forecast. 
Irving Fisher. Professor Fisher brings up to date the statistics 
of his recent book. Ninth List of Doctoral Disseriafinns in 
Political Economy. About 180 in mimlier. 

Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

June, 1912. Jniercsi and Profits in Rale Regulation. TI. T. Lewis. 
A discussion of the practice of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion. The British National Insurance Act. Edward Porritt. 

Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 

July, 1912. Industrial Competition and Combination. A series of 
papers dealing with (1) The effect of IriduBtrial CombinationB 
on Pjahour Conditions; (2) Competition as a Safeguard to 
National Welfare; (8) The relation of Industrial Combinations 
to National Welfare; (1) The Policy of Great Britain, Canada, 
and Germany as compai\tl \mi1i tliat of the United States with 
reference to Industrial Oombinetjons; (5) The effect of the 
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Sherman Anti-Tnist Law on Business; (6) The elements of a 
Constructive National Policy. 

The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

June, 1912. This number contains a furilier instalment of papers 
on the relation of Tmsts to the Law read before the Western 
Economic Bocioty in March, 1012, including the following: — 
The Trust Prohlon — Preoeniion versvH Alleviatioji, Chester 
W. Wright. Political Obstacles to Anti-Trust Legislation. H. 
Parker Willis. Labor Organisations and the Sherman Law. 
James A. Emeri'. 

July, 1912. 7'hc Distribution of Juintigranfs in the United Slates 
before 1870. T. W. Vac.e. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (\Vashington). 

November, 1011. Review of Labor D:rgislatio7i of 1011. LiNOLEi 
D. Clark. 

January, 1012, Mediation and Arhil ration of Railway Labor Dis- 
putes in the United States. CiiAS. P. Neill. Canadian Indus- 
trial Disputes Invcstigaiion Act of 1007. Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration of Railway Labor Disputes in Groat Britain, Concilia- 
tion ami Arbitratiofi in Great Britain. Attitude of Employing 
Interests toward ConciJiaiion and Arbitral io7i in Great Britain. 
A. Maurice Low. Afiilude of Labor toward Conciliation and 
Arhitraiion in Great Britain. Arthur E. JIolder. hid%sirial 
Courts in France^ Germany, and Switzerland. PIelen L. 
Sumner. 

March, 1912. Wholesale Prices, 1800 to 1011. The average of 
wholesale prices in 1911, as measured by the prices of 257 com- 
modities, was 1’7 per cent, lower than the average for 1910, the 
fluctuations from month to month being very slight. The prices of 
metals and implements fell 7*7 percent., and those of food. See., 
rose 2 per cent. 

May, 1912. List of Industrial Poisons and Other Substances Injuri- 
ous to Health found in Industrial Processes. 

Revue d' Economic Politique (Paris). 

May-June, 1912. La Nature au point dc vue Sconomique. E. 
ScHWiEDLAND. La question agraire en Italic. Georges Bourgin. 
Continued from the preceding numbt'r. Uexode do la ville. 
G. Benoit-Levy. 

July-August, 1912. Lcs grandes Regie d'Etat. Paul Pic. 
Destvtt de Tracy, ccononiisie. Edgard Allix. Hausses et 

Baisses gcndrales des Prix. Jean Lescure. 

Journal des Economistes (Paris). 

June, 1912. Fr^d^^iric Passy. Yves Guyot. Lc 70® anniversaire de 
le Socieie d'economic politique. Lucien Coquet. A very full 
account of the proceedings. I/Frolufion Sconomique de la 
Bepuhlique Argentine. Georges Lafond. Continued in the 
numbers for July and August. 
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July, 1912, R^suUats generaux dii Census des ^tais-Unis. Yves 
Guyot. 

August, 1912. La Soluiion economique des grcves. Yves Guyot, 

L' Economiste Frangais (Paris) . 

June 8, 1912. De la necessity d'vne energique et metliodique action 
sociale pour arret cr la decroissance de la natalite et prevenir la 
depopulation on la denationalisation dc la France. Paul IjEROY- 
Beaulieu. Lg Juhilo dc la SociHc d' Economic politique de 
Paris, Tlio orations of M. Pa,iil Leroy-Boanlie.u and M. Yves 
Guyot axe printed in full. 

July 20 and August 0, 1912. f^a produefiov ^ la consommation et 
les prix des divers metaux durant Irs dix dernieres annites, 
Cuivre ct plomh; IL, Zinc^ ciain, aluminium et nickel. 
Edouard Payen. 

August 3 and 10, 1912. La Cruse des Valeurs fondameniales. Paul 
Tn<]ROY-BEAULlEU. 

Bevnc Eco}iomiqne Internationale (Brussels), 

AIay, 1912. Unc des Industries intellectuelles dr Paris — La grande 
Couture. Pierre iMUiLE. On the dressnuiking industry of Paris. 
Regime cl fonciions eronomiques des chemins de fer d'ordre 
infericur. PT. de Witter. On light railways. Le cr6dit 
agricole aux indigenes dans Ics CoUmies. A. Zimmermann. 

June, 1012. Politique d'Escompte. Pr. von Lumm. Banks of 
issue aud the rale of discount. Les Ban quo s d' Emission ct lent 
evolution contemporalne. Bertranm) Nogauo. La Baisse de la 
Rente Beige. M. Ansiaux. A study of the fall in recent years 
in the Belgian P'^unds. 

July, 1912. La Route des Indes ct VJmperialisme Aiiglais^ Leon 
PIenkebtcq. a brief liisiorical study of the influence of the 
Indian trade on British Imperialism. La Politique douanierc 
des Etafs des Balkans. Bene Gonnard. Mesurcs comple- 
mentaires de la politique d'Esconipte. Dr. von Lumm. 
lyindusbrie ct la question monctaire en Belgique, Max L. 
Gi^rard. Belgium is suffering from an excessive exportation of 
capital. La Regie appliquee aux usines d* eleciriciie . H, Mar- 

CHAND. 

La Vie Internationale (Brussels). 

Part I., 1912. The first number of a new monthly, which proposes 
'*d 0 suivro en ses multiples aspects le vaste mouvement des 
id6e8, des faits et des organismes qui constituent la vie inter- 
nationale.'’ This number, w^hich includes an article by Lord 
Haldane on Great Britain and Germany, does not contain much 
of specifically economic interest. 

Jahrbuck fur Gesetzgehung , Verwaltung und V olkswirtschaft 

(Leipzig). 

Part TI., 1912. Dcr Kompf uni das sittliche Wertufteil in der 
Nationalokonomic. H. Herkner. A contribution to the latest 
German form of the controversy on the scope and method of 
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Economics, with reference to the views of Sombart and 
Weber,* and to Professor Pohle’s attack on “Katheder- 
sozialismus.’* Die Erfahmngen des leteAen Jahres fvr die 
Kriegabereitschaft des deutschcn Geld- und Kapitalmarktes. 
Felix Somary. Denische VolkserndJirung im Kriege, G. 
Frohlich. Germany also has her problem of food supply in 
time of war. The author, who mainly has in mind a war with 
England, quotes a long passage from an article in the Saturday 
Review of Sepi ember IJ, 1897, which concluded with the words : 
“Germaniam esse delendam,'’ and alleged that “if Germany 
were extinguished to-morrow, the day after to-morrow there is 
not an Englishman in the. world who would not be richer.” He 
holds that this passage “besscr als allcs andore englische Gesin- 
nung und englische Wiinsche zeigt.” Wirvirl Menaclien kann 
die Erde erndhren ? Karl J3allod. Dir Wdhrung in den Siraiis 
SeAtlcments (47 pp.). An account of the establishment of the 
Gold Exchange Standard and of the events leading up to it. 
Aerzie nnd Veraichernng^kai^sen: Die Rcgchmg dca Vcrhdltniascs 
dor Aerzto zv den V ersichcrungAragern nnicr Berucksichiigung 
det Hcichsvrrsicherungsordnung and Hirer Eniwurje. W. von 
Gp:ldern. An account, interesting in relation to the difficulties 
with the doctors under the National Insurance Act, of the 
parallel difficulties wdiich have been encountered in Germany. 
Der WerfiarheiicrstTcik vom Jahre 1910. H. Thiele. Haus- 
ivirtschaffUchc NalrningfimitifJkonHU ni piicni . J (enetta Brandt- 
Wyt. DeutHchc und Bolen in der Provinz Poaen nacb. der^ 
Bernfszdhlnng dea Jahres 1907 (50 pp.). F.'^Swaht. An Georg 
Friedrich Knapp, zu sehieju siehenzigslen Gehnrfstag am 
7 Mdrz 1912. Gustav Bchmoller. “ Sie sind einer der objek- 
tivsten Mensehon, die mir jo vorgekommen sind.” /hns der 
neueren sozialpolitischcn Liieratnr (20 pp.). Gustav Rctimoller. 
A survey of recent German literature on this subject. 

Part III., 1912. Reform der Reiclisha^ikJ (78 pp.). Franz 
Werner. 

Jahrbuchcr fur Nationalokonomie und Statistik (Jena). 

April, 1912. Induktives und Deduktives zum Bcvdlkcrungsproblem . 
F. 0th. Oriinde fiir die agrarische Sonde rent wicklung der 
dcutschen Osiens. A. Tiiausing. 

May, 1912. Die deutsekr wirtfichaftsgescJiielUche Literaiur und 
der Ursprung des Marxismus. S. v. Below. Die Frauenarheit 
in der deuiseken Volkswirtschaft. J. Schellwbin. Ueher 
die Arbeitslcisiung und das Verhdltnis von Arhcitslolni und 
Arheitszeit zur Arheitsleistung im Maurergewerbe (nach Be- 
obachtungen in Gottingen), B. Quantz. 

June, 1912. Die Entwicklung mm Fleischerzcugung und Flcischver- 
branch auf dem Gebcite des heuligen Devischen Reiches seit 
dem Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts und ihr gegenwdrtiger Stand, 
J. B. Esslen. Das ''Underwriting" hei englischcn Griind- 
ungen, Otto Heymann. 

July, 1912. Das Zuriickgehen der Bedeutung der Zentralnoten- 
banken , Sven Helander. Der englische Kohlenstreik, F. W. 
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Hibst. Ueher die Reform der Gmndaieuern in Grossbritannien 
und Irland. J, C. Stamp. Die EntwicMung des Preisniveaus 
mid dcfi Getrcidehedarfs in England vnd Deutschland in den 
let^tcn Dc;jennicn. Conrad's index number has risen (on the 
1879-83 basis) from 94*3 in 1010 to 102*0 in 1011 and (on 
the 1879-80 basis) from 97*7 to 100*2. Both index numbers 
are now about two points above the. level of 1007. "Diis very 
large rise in Germany may be ('.oni])ared with the slight fall 
in the index nuinb('r published by the United States Bureau 
of Labour (referred to above). Einc ncuc Begnindung der 
Quaniiidistheoric (10 pj).). Y Furlan. An uneritical sum- 
mary of Professor Fisher's “Purchasing Power of Money.” 

GExnRALKE(asTEK 3^^‘ FoLGK, Bu. \xi-XL. Bcarbeitel von 
Bibliothekar Peter Seln nidi. Jena: Fischer. 1912, M. 7. 

Archie filr Sozialwisscnschajt und Sozialpohiili (Tubingen). 

Mav, 1912. Die Tehhnik im Zeitaltcr des Friili-KapHalism us 
(40 pp.). Werner B(»mbaht. A learned and much documented 
discussion of the mechanical inventions an<l technii*al improve- 
ments of the sixteenth and s^^venteenth centuries. The first 
of two articles. Das Eriragsgeseir. der indusiric. I’tieodor 
V oGELSTETN. The first of two articles on the doctrine^ of in- 
creasing return in industry, chiefly with reference to the work 
of the principal English and American economists, tlu^ author's 
leading ideas lufving partly arisen “ irn Verfolg von Gedanken- 
gaiigen Marshall’s und J. B. Clark’s.” The present article is 
mainly coiuuTJied with the literary history of the doctrine. 
Ueher dni Uuckgang der Gehurien- und Bierheziffer in Denfsch- 
land (09 pp), Paul IVLimrert. An im])ortant article mainly 
concerned wdtli controverting the views of Professor Oldenberg 
on the causes underlying the birtli-rate in Gemmny and on the 
outlook for the futunc It is followed ])y a re, ply from Professor 
Oldenberg and a further rejoinder from Professor Momhert. A 
bitter hut int(‘resting controversy. Ueher die Stellung des 
Handels in der mode men indaslricllen Enfwicklung. Edgar 
Landauer. Handelshefriehslehre oder Privatunrtschaftslehre. 
W. Prion. A discussion of the curriiuilum and text-books in 
commerce as they liave been developed in the Handelshochschule 
of Gennany writh special reference to the writings and influence 
of Professor J. F. Schar of the Handelshochschule in Berlin. 

July, 1912. FleiscJiicnerung und Getreidezdllo. Prof. J. B. 
Esslen. Die Bevormvndnng der gesetzgehenden Geumlt durch 
die Gerichfe und die Trusifrage in den Vcreiingfrn Staaten 
(80 pp.). L. B. Boudin. Versuch einer reinen und rcalistisch- 
empirischen Theorie des Konsumentenwonopols. Emil Lederer. 
Kniische Betrachiungen zum Sireife iiher Bevdlkerungsprohlem. 
Arthur Sale. Berufswahl und Bcrvfsschicksal des modernen 
IndustricarhcUerB (54 pp.). Marie Bernay.s. The first of two 
articles. Das Mindesilohngcsetz im englischen Kohlenherghau. 
L. PuMPiANSKY. Italienische Agrarprohleme. B. Leonhard. 
Die moderne Finanz im Lirhte der Marxschen Theorie, Editard 
Bernstein, 
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Annalen fur Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 

Part VI,, 1912. Der hritisohe Kohlenstreik. Constance Smith, 
Die wirtschaftliche Seiie der Alkoholfrage. Prof. Max Kasso- 
witz. Zur Politik und Literatur der W olinungsfrage . Pj^of. 
C. J, Fuchs. A survey of the literature of 1911 and the first 
quarter of 1912. 

Zeitschrift fur Volkstrirtscliaft^ Sozialpolitik und Verwaltiing 

(Vienna). 

Part III., 1912. Die nevere Gcscizgchung iiher dir Heimarbcit unter 
hesonderer Beriicksichfigung dh ostcrrcichischni Regierungs- 
entwurfes, E. Cronbach. Continued from Part 11. Der 
Wohnungsfursorgefonds. A. J. Fuchs. • 

Part IV., 1912. Soiialrrform und- dffeyitliclic Meinvng in England. 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. Das Midwirtschafiliche Genossen- 
schaftsvwscn in Oesierrcich. E von Furer. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Siaatswissenschaft (Tiibingen). 

Part 11., 1912. Der deutsche Staaishahnwagenverband. Franz 
Karl. 

Part III., 1912. Kriiische Belenchlung der modernen Wert- mid 
Preisiheorie . E. Krllenberger. Bchuinpeier receives more 
attention in this account than any other writer. Ddnischc^ 
Viehverweriungsgcnossenschaften. W. Heinzb. Stcllung und" 
Aufgahe der Verkchfssteuer im Systewe der Finn-nzwiesenschaft. 
E. H. Vogel. Monopolfendenzen in dcr dcutschen elrkfro- 
technischen Industrie. 

Do Economist (The Hague). 

1912, De betcekenis van do Brusselsche suikerovercenkomst voor 
Nederland. J. A. V. Barmen ’t Loo. A scries of four articles 
in the issues for February, March, May, and June. 

Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 

March, 1912, Delle pubhliche imprese ... V. Tangorka. This 
discussion of State Industries will form a chapter in the author's 
forthcoming treatise on the science of finance. Relazioni fra 
entrata e consumo. G. del Vecchio. Continued from the pre- 
ceding number. I problemi fondamentali delV cconomia 
finanziaria. Roberto Murray. 

La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 

May, 1912. II Paretaio."' P. Jannacone. With a raoiness of 
style which defies translation, Professor Jannacone denounces 
the servile imitators of the too fashionable Professor Pareto. 

June, 1912, The Supplement comprises the annual summary deal- 
ing with Italian economic life; with statistics of commerce, 
agriculture, banking, finance, and a bibliography of new 
publioationB, 
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NEW BOOKS. 

English 

Allsopp (Henry). An Introduction to English Industrial History. 
London : Bell. 1912. Pp. 161. 2’e. 

.Barbour (Sir David). The Standard of Value. London: 
Macmillan. 1912. Pp. 242 Os. net. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Butler (C. Violet). Social CoiKlitions in Oxford. London : 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1912. Pp. 262. 4.s. 6d. net. 

[To be reviewed]. * 

Clay (Sir Arthur). Syndicalism and Labour. Fourth (abridged) 
edition. London: John Murray. 1912. Pp. V4-166. Is. net. 

[A cheaper, abridged edition of the volume originally published in August, 1911.] 

Cox (Harold). Labour Unrest. British Constitution Associa- 
tion. 1912. Pp. 16. 2d. 

[Reprinted from the Daily Graphic and i>heffield Daily Telegraph. Reviewed 
above.] 

Cunningham (W,). The Causes of Labour Unrest and the 
Bernedies for it. London : John Murray. 1912. Pp. 29. 6d. net. 

[The draft of a Report prepared by the Archdeacon of Kly for the Committee on 
the Moral Witness of tlie Church on Economic Subjects. Reviewed above.] 

Dawson (W. IIarbutt). Social Insurance in Gennany, 1883- 
1911. London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. xif283. 6s. net. 

[“Its History, Operations, Results, and a comparison with The National 
Insurance Act, 1911.*’ Reviewed above.] 

Foster (William). The English Factories in India 1637-1641: 
a Calendar of Documents in the India Office^ British Museum, and 
Public Kecord Office. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1912. Pp. 
xlvi4-339. 126*. 6d. net. 

[The sixth volume of Mr. Eostor’s work. To bo reviewed. ] 

Higgins (A. Pearce). War and the Private Citizen: Studies in 
International Law. London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp. xvi + 200, 
5$. net. 

[A Volume, intended to be not unsuitable to the gcntiral public and based on public 
lectures delivered at Cambridge and at the London School of Economics, which 
bears indirectly at several points on matters of economic interest— food supply in 
time of war, position of merchant ships, and the relation of neutrals to closed 
trade.] 

Hirst (F. W.). The Progress of the Nation, by G. R. Porter. 
A completely new edition revised and brought up to date. London : 
Methuen. 1912. xvi-b735. 218. net. 

[Reviewed above.] 

Knoop (Douglas). Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. 
London: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xvii-f409. lOa. net. 

[Reviewed above.] 
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Lewis (Arthur D.). Syndicalisiu and the General Strike. 
London : Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. 320, 7s. 6d, net. 

Orr (John). Taxation of Land Values, as it affects Landowners 
and Others. London: P. S. King. 1012. Pp. x + 116. Is. net. 

[The author contends that “ rates and taxes, liowsoevor levied, arc ultimately 
a deduction from the rent of land. It is, therefore, in the interests of. landlords 
themselves that they should be imposed directly upon the basis on which they 
inevitably rest.” “ The value of land increases uodef the taxation of land values.” 
“ Ricardo’s delinition of rent is shown to bo quite inadequate, and a new definition 
is given ” — namely, that tlio economic rent is the landowner’s rent ^ilus rates and 
taxes.] 

Pease (Edward K.). Gold and, State Banking: a Study in the 
Economics of Monopoly. London : The Fabian Society. 1012, 
Pp. 10. Id. 

[Fabian Tract jSo. Ifi4. Mr. Pease points out that “ by one of those odd blind- 
nesses common amongst economists, tiic fact that the exchange value of gold varies 
from place to place is common ly disregarded-’^ After examining, in the light of 
this, various theories of the relation of gold to prices, ho is ‘‘forced to the 
apparently absurd conclusion that the value of gold in any given locality is not 
determined by any general cause at all, but depends on local custom,” — by cuatom 
being meant “ that which exists owing to the habits of thought of the people of a 
district.” With courage worthy of a metaphysician Mr. Pease accepts the conclusion 
to which pure reason has led him. Proceeding to the study of banks, he thinks 
that recent bank amalgamations in England portend an eventual banking monopoly, 
which the State slvall take over. Thi.s hank will have no need of deposits, the 
necessity for which only arises when there are two or more banks, and will be able 
to make Joans at a charge not higher than is necessary to pay t‘xp(3nsos,'-one and 
a half per cent, at the utmost.] r 

PiM (Frederic W.). Tlui Kailyvays und the Riate^ Londou : 
Fisher Uuwiu. 1912. Pp. 302. 5.s', uct. 

[By the Chairman of the Dublin and South- Eastern Railway. Of twelve 
chapters, four are substantially the evidence submitted by the author to the 
Viceregal Commission on Irish Railways. Reviewed above.] 

Royal Siatistical Sociciy. Infantile Mortality. London: Royal 
Statistical Society. 19.12. Pp. 61. Ls*. 

[The report of a Committee appoiuttid “ to enquire into the -systems adopted in 
different countries for the registration of births [including still-births) and deaths 
with reference to infantile mortality.”] 

Salmon (Stanley). An Introductory Economic PTistory of 
Plngland. London: Longmans, Green! 1912. Pp. vi + 130. 
1 h , 6d. 

[Intended primarily for school use. “ The first five chapters present a general 
sketch of Economic History ; the last six are each devoted to one important topic. 
A course of lessons including the substance of this book, has been given successfully 
by the writer to a sixth form for three years.”] 

Tillett (Ben). History of the London Transport Workers’ Strike, 
1011. London: National Transport Workers’ Federation. 1912. 
Pp. 71. 4d. 

^ [A useful narrative of events. The most intere.sting parts are Mr. Tillett's 
Biographical Notes on his colleagues amongst the men’s loaders and his appre- 
ciations of the personalties of the Strike. The following is an example : — “ We 
had had a good time at the Board of Trade. Sir George Askwith, the patient, 
plodding man, with pigeon-holes in his brains ; who listened without sign of being 
bored or absorbed, who concealed his mind like a Chinaman. Emotionless, 
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•xcopt that he would peer through his glasses at someone making a statement of 
mbment, never raising his diplomatic voice, or appearing to hurry over anything ; 
guiding without falter or apparent effort the disputants however heated they may 
be, himself the inscrutable, patient listener. And such patience I It was more 
than dour in ifcs persistence and calmness; it compelled by its coldness, and saved 
us from the bickerings on occasions when tho wisest become puny and spiteful. 
He is the most dangerous man in tho country. His diplomacy is and will be 
worse than war. Unless it absolutely succeeds in forcing industrial combatants to 
appreciate the human oneness of the community it will bo a danger, inasmuch as 
it will make with its great genius for a peace that after all will be artificial.”] 

•Toke (Leslie A. St. C.), Edited hv. The Housing Problem. 
London: P. S. King. 1912.' Pp. 67. 6d.net. 

(No. III. of Catholic Studies in Social Reform, edited by the Catholic Social 
Guild.] 

Webu (M. de P.). Britain’s Dilemma. High Prices: Strikes. 
Dear Money : Stagnation. Tiondon : P. S. King. 1912. Pp. xv + 
262. 7.S. 6d. net. 

[This book is on the suljjoct of fndian Currency. Mr. Webb desires gold to be 
minted in India, the Gold Standard Beserve to be kept in India and in gold, and 
tho present system of regulating currency by means of the exchanges to be 
abandoned. He argiu's that the p<»Ucy of the India Office has been dictated by tho 
supposed iutorcsts of the London Money Market, and spiccially criticises the great 
increase in the amount of the cash balancc.s now hold in London and lent out for 
short periods at a low rale of interest. Those who think that currency policy in 
India has been mainly wrong will be delighted by Mr. Webb’s vigorous methods of 
criticism, and those who think that this policy has been mainly right will find here 
a considerable niiinber of useful and authentic facts.] 

- \V*ELLS (IL (L)., Labour Unrent. London: AsBOciated News- 
papers. 1912. Pp. 82. Id. 

[Keprinl/cd from the 2)aili/ Mail. Ilcviowed above.] 

What the Worker Wants: The Daily Moil Enquiry. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1912. Pp. viii-}-160. 6d. 

[On May Llltli, 1912, the Daih/ Mail opened its columns to an inquiry into the 
causes of Labour Unrest. Mr. H. 0. Wells led off with tho series of articles 
reviewed above. lie was followed by a great number of writers, whose contribu- 
tions are liero reprinted, including Mr. Snowden, the Duke of ^larl borough, Pro- 
fessor Ashley, Mr. llyiidman, "Mr. Norman Angell, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Rowntree, 
Mr. Galswortliy, l\Ir. Vernon llartsliorn, aud a number of headmasters. (** Wake 
up, Gentlemen 1 ” by tho Headmaster of Rugby, Not Patronage, but Friendship,” 
by the Headmaster of tho Leys, Ac.). Economists will find here an admirable 
synopsis of the popular psychology of the subject.] 

Wilson (Siu Koland K.) and Levy (J. H.). Individualism and 
the Land Question : a Discussion. London : Personal Bights Asso- 
ciation. 1912. Pp. 114. Is. net. 

[A paper by Sir R. K, Wilson (28 pp.) read to the Personal Rights Association in 
October, 1910, followed by a discu-ssion.] 

Yule (G. Udny). An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. 
Second edition, revised. London: Charles Griffin. 1912. Pp. 
XV 4- 881, 10.S. 6d. net. 

[Mr. Yule has taken advantage of the demand for a second edition to recast 
certain paragraphs, to correct errors, and to make one or two slight additions. 
Reviewed in the Economic Journal, Vol. XXI, p. 263.] 
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Amencan 

Blakey (Roy G.). The United ytates Beet-Sugar Industry and 
the Tariff. (Columbia University Studies.) New York : Tjongmans, 
Green. 1912. Pp. 2B6. 8». net. 

[The author states tlmt he ha3 paid most atteution to the tliroe main faotora 
which will determine the future development of the United States boet-sugar 
industjsy, namely : agricultural conditions, cane-sugar competition, and modifying 
legislation. His study contains a good deal of technical detail, mainly agricultural 
in interest ; but on the economic hide there are discussions of the influence of 
freight rates, of the Sugar Trust, and of the eflect of the tariff on prices.] 

Burch (Henry Reed) and Nearamu (Bcott). ElomontH of Econ- 
omics: with special reference to American Conditions. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1912. Bp. xvii-i-303. 

[For the use of High Schools. To be reviewed.] 

Fisher (Irving). Elementary Pnneipl(*8 of Economies. New 
York: The Macmillan (’o. 1012. Pp. 531. Bs. 3d, net. 

[To bo reviewed. ] 

Haynes (George Edmund). The Negix> at Woik m New York 
City : a Study in Economic Progress. (Columbia University Studies.) 
NeW' York: Longmans, Green. 19P2. Pp. 158. $125. 

Hull (George H ). Industrial Dejiressions theur Cuiist^s Ana- 
lysed and Classified, with a Practical lieniedy fur such as ^ResuH 
from Industrial Derangements; or Iron the Baromeiiu* <>1 Trade. 
New York: F. A. Stokes. 1911. Pp. xiv-f287 $2.7/). 

[A suggestive work, developing the tliesih tluU industrial. a> opposed to financial 
depieasions, are brought about by high pnct.s for tho materials of construction, 
the chief symptom being a high price for iron.] ** 

Kuhn (Arthur K.). A Comparative Study of tlu^ Law of Cor- 
porations with particular reference to the Protection of Creditors 
and Shareholders. (Columbia University Studies.) Ntwv Yoik: 
Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. 173. $1.50. 

Rapek (Professor C, L.). Railway Tnuisjiortation. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 1912. Pp. x-|-33I. G.s. net. 

[“ A History of its Economicb aud of tho llelatiom to it of the State and of the 
Nation. Based, with the Author’s permission, upon Ihcbideut lladloy’a Jtiadroad 
Tran^'portation.^^ To be reviewed,] 

Rubinow (I. M.). Studies in Workmen’s Insurance : Italy, 
Russia, Spain. Now York : I9II. 

[This volume containB those chapters in tho Twenty fourth Annual Jteport of 
the United States Oommibsion of Labour on Workmen'b Insurance and Com- 
pensation Systems in Euiope which were contributed by Mr. Bubinow. They 
constitute a valuable work of reference on the details of some of the less familiar 
systems of Workmen’s Insurance.] 

Sims (Newell Leroy). A Hoosier Village : a Sociological Study 
with special reference to Social Causation. (Columbia University 
Studies.) New York: Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. I8I. 6a.net. 

(The identity of the particular village is veiled under the name Aton.J 
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Taylor (F. W.). Shop Management. New York: Harper. 

1911. Pp. 207. $1.50. 

(A further work by iho author of The Principles of Scientific Management, 
which is reviewed above. A reprint with additions of a paper read to the 
American Society of Mechanical Hlugineers in 1903.] 

• 

Tsu (Yu-Yue). The Spirit of ChineBe Philanthropy: a Study 
in Mutual Aid. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. 122, $1. ^ 

ViNEBERG (Solomon). Provincial and Local Taxation in Canada. 
(Columbia University Studios.) New York: [.ongnians, Green. 

1912. Pp. 171. $1.50. 

^ French 

Antonelli (Etienne). Les Actions de Travail dans les SocitUes 
Anonymos a participation oiiwicre. Paris : Fidix Alcan. 1912. 
Pp. iv4-192. 2.50 fr. 

[On co-partnorship, with an introduction by M. Briand. Reviewed above.] 

Bellet (Daniel). Illusions Socialistcs (‘t EconomiqueB. 

Paris: Marcel lliviere. 1912. Pp. 198. 8 fr. 

[The .school of extreme individualism .still flourishes, ns it has for fifty years 
and iiioro, aniong.st the orthodox economists of France. M. Holiot is even pre- 
pared to extol strikes as “ un resultat de la libre discussion du prix de vente du 
travail, against the ^socialistic dangers which hide benoatli the banner, 
apparently so innocent, of arbitration. From compulsory arbitration he passes on 
to disparage otl-jor proposals tor modiLing the wage rale set up by the free action 
of competition (the premium system, sliding st'ales — even co-partnership) and con- 
eludes with some trcuchaut criticisms of the socialistic experiments in Australia, 
to which he is prepared to attribute all unfortunate things with the exception, 
duly specilied, of the weather. ControversicB in Prance between sooialh?ts and 
non-socialists are not confounded, as they so often are in this country, by the 
absence of bard and fast lines of division.] 

Guerin (L.). Les Industi’ics Textile.s do la Franc6\ Pari.s : 
Arthur Pousseau, 1912. Pp. 44. 

[A lecture delivered to Le Musec Social and published as a supplement to their 
Annales for May, 1912.] 

IjiWy (Robert). Hisbhre t^conomiquo de I’indiistnc cotonniere 
en Alsace : Etude do Sociologio descriptive. Paris : Ftdix Alcan. 
1912. Pp. xxiii + 313. 10 fr. 

Veuhagen (Pierre). La Deritelle Beige. Brussels: Office de 
Publicity. 1912. Pp. 304. 

[Published by the Office du Travail in the series of Les Industries d Domicile.] 


German 

Beckerath (Erwin von). Die preiissische Klasseii.steuer und die 
Geschichte ihror Reform bis 1851. Munich : Duucker & Humblot. 
1912. Pp. 104. M. 3. 

[Sohmoller’s Forschungen, No. 163.] 


M M 
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Berlepsch-Valendas (E. von). Die Gartenstadtbewegung in 
England,, ihre Entwickelung imd ibr jetzigor Stand. Munich : E. 
Oldcnbourg. 1912. Pp. xiii+190. M. 4.50. 

[Orio of the first volumes of a new sorios entitled Die KuUur des modernBn 
Kngland, edited by Dr, Ernst Siepor under the auspices of the Anglo-German 
Committee for the promotion of friendly relations between the two countrieSv 
Other volumes wliicli liave already appeared deal with Die geistige llehung der 
Voll’amassm in England, Volksbildmig und Volks'icohlfahrt in England, and Der 
Prae-B.apliaelitismns in Knijland,'\ 

•tf*' 

B(3nM-13AAVKRK (FjUgmn von). Kapitiil ujul Kapii.alziiis. Z^eitB 
: J\)silive Theorio dos Kapitales. Dritio Auflage. Zweitcr 
Halblmiid. Jiinsbnirk: WagTUT. 1912. Pp. viii i-747. M. 21. 

[To be reviewed. The first volnmo of the third edition was reviewed in the 
Economic Jouknad, Vol. xv, p. r/El.] 

Bugoa (Prop. 11.). liiwiewcit ist cine goBc'tzliche Festlegung der 
Loba* luid ArbciislicdiTiguiigeti lubglicdiV Firfahruiigeii Etiglaiidfi, 
Ausindiciis, uiid Funadim. Berlin :"G. Peimer. 19P2. Pp. xT 
280. M. 4. 

DAMAsrnivE (Adolf). Bio Bodenvefonn : Gnmdsatzliches und 
GescdiieJitliclios ziir Eiki^nntiiis iind Ueberwindung der sozialen Noi. 
Seventh revised edition, dena: Gustav Fiscdier. Pdl2. M. 2.75. 

[A new edition of a work very popular with Gorman land reformers, now in its 
3Gth to liOtli thousand.] 

Die KeudisbaiiL 1879 bis 1010. Jcuia : Gustav Fisidu^r.'' 1912. 

]\r. 8. 

[A revised edition brought up to date of the official hi.story of the lleichsbank 
from 1870 to IIKX), which was published as a J nhilaiimsdetU schrift. An English 
transslatioii of ihi.s carhor version was published by the American Monetary 
Commission, ] 

Erkrstadt (PiiuF. IE). Neue Stuclieii uber Stiidtebau and 
Wohiuingsweson. Jcuia: Gustav Fiscdier. 1912. M. 8, 

[With reference to Eolgiuin, (hTinany and Austria,] 

b^ANCHFiuiE fTiFNHY). Bio lTun(1]er-Uabalts])ai vereino : Studie 
fiber dif* praktisidirn Probleiue dijr Mittidstandsbewiigung. Jena: 
Gustav I'Jseher, 1912. Pp. vi -1-290. M. 7,50. 

[Chioily with referoiK • toGi-nnany and Sw ilziMland,] 

Gakr (Max). Bie v irtsehafllichiui Giundlagen des modernen 
Zidtungsweseii. Vienna: bVanz Benticdce. 1912. Pp. 79. M. 3. 

[The tliird instalment (»i Wiener Staatswisse^isckaftiiehe Siialicn, Vol. x. 
To be re\ ievved. J 


Gleyk (G. E.), translatc'd by. Bit* Kolonisation Sibinens : eine 
Bonkscdirift von P. A. Btolypin iind A. VV. Kriwostdiein. Berlin: 
Hermann Paetel. 1912. Pp. vii + ir,3. M, 5. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Harms (Prof. Bernhard). Emden und der Bortmnnd-Ems- 
Kanal, unter besonderer Beriicdfsichtigiing ihrer Bedeutnng fiir Im- 
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port und Export irn niedorrheiniRcli-wcstfiiliBchcn liKlu^triegcbiet. 
Jena : Gustav Fischer. 1912. M, 7. 

[Schriften des Imtiiuls fur Seeverkchr und Wcliivirtschaft an der VnivcrsiUii 
Kiel, FIJI.] 

Leisse (T)h. Wilhelm). Waiulliiiigon in der Organisation dor 
BiscnindUsiric iind des Eisc'nluuuhds seit deni Ciniiiduugsjahr des 
Stahlwerksverbandcs. kJnnich: Duncker k Hurnblot. 1912. Pp. 
208., M. 4. 

[Schmoller’a Forschungan^ No. 158.] 

Lewjn (J.). Dor hcuiigo Zusland dor Aktienhandelsbaiiken in 
Kussland (19000010). Freiburg i. B. : II. xM . Po])pen, 1912. 
Pp. xi + 164 

Meltzkr (riANs).* Das Dcpositeiiwcseii ill Deutschland : IJnter- 
Buchimgen iiber die Liquiditat dor Depositen-Institute mid die 
Sicherheit der De])Ositengel(icr. Jena: Gustav Fiscdier. 1012. 
Pp. J20. M. 4. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Mises (Ludwig voe). Tbeorie des Geldes und dor Umlaufsmittel. 
Munich: Duncker k Huinblot. 1912. Pp. xi -1-476. M. 10. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Moll (Dk. Bkuno). Zur Geschichto dor engJisohen und anieri- 
kanischen Verniogenssteuern. Munich: Duncker k Ilumbloi. 
1912. Pp. 100. M.8. 

[To be reviewed.] 

PorPELUEUTEK (11.) aiid others. IJniersuediungeii iiher das Volk- 
sparwesen. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. P]). xviii4-602. 
M. 16. 

[Seven studies oC Savings Banks, etc., in various district.^ of Germany, being 
Vol. 136 of the Schriften des Vereins fu r SozialpoUiik, To bo reviewed.] 

Reich (Dr. Emmy). Dor Wolinungsimirkt in Berlin von 1840- 
1910. Munich: Duncker & 11 uniblot, 1912. Pp. 160. M. 4. 
[Schmollor’s Forsc/nmi7C7L No. IGd.] 

Riesseh (Dr.). Von 184H bis lieutc: Bank- und finarizwissen- 
schaftliche Studien. Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. viii + 141. M. 8. 

[A popular and much abridged version of Dr. Kiesser's “Die deutschen 
Groasbanken." To be reviewed.] 

ScHiLDEH (Dr. biGMUND). Entwickliingsteiidenzen der Weltwirt- 
fichaft. Vol. 1. : Planmassige Einwirkungon auf die Woltwirtschaft. 
Berlin: h\ Biemenroth. 1912. Pp. viii + 898. M. 9. 

[To bo reviewed. ] 


Italicm 

Gkaziani (A.). Teorio e fatti ecouoniici. Turin: Bocca. 1912. 

Masci (S,). La dottrina del valore di concoiTenzi. Naples: 
Sangiovanni. 1912. 
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Moktara (A.). 1 Dover! della Proprieta Fondiaria e la Questionc 
Sooialc. fJrd. edition. Turin : Unione Tipografica. 1912. Pp. 
xxviii + 452. L. 7. 

[With an introduction by Prof. Acliillo Loria.] 

• 

Prato (Giuseppk). 11 Proliknoa del Cornbiistibile ncl Peripdo 
Prc-rivoluzionario come Fuiiore della Distribiizioiu^ iopografica delle 
Indubtrie. Turin : Vincenzo Bona. 1012. Pp. 116. 

[KlSprinted from tlio Mcmoric della Beetle Accademia della ScicfKe di Torino,} 
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CO-PAETNEESHIP IN INDUSTEY.^ 

PEOFiT-SHiVEiNG is stilJ a very rare thing in the aggregate of all 
businesses. Its full extent and precise distribution among different 
industries will be exhibited in the Board of Trade Report, which 
at the time of the writing of this article was not yet published. 
But the prcluninary notice^ already issued of the first hundred 
schemes examined, makes it clear that there is to-day, as in 1894, 
the year of the last general report on the subject, the same variety 
of detail. In m>)st of these hundred cases the total amount 
allotted fevr distribution is a fixed proportion of the net profits, 
though sometimes a niimmum rate of remuneration is secured 
to capital before profit-sharing begins. There is much variation 
in the percentage of profit or surplus profit thus distributed, as 
also in the form which it takes. ISomctimcs the bonus is paid 
in cash, sometimes it is credited to savings account, sometimes all 
or part of it is invested in the stock of the firm. In yet other 
cases the distribution takes the form of issuing shares to employees 
on specially favourable terms, or of paying employees who deposit 
savings with the firm a fixed interest of 8 to 4 per cent., together 
with a further percentage varying with the annual rate of profit. 

All these schemes have a distinguishing element which marks 
them oil from what has been termed “gain-sharing.” Under both 
systems the employees receive a surplus in addition to their 
ordinary wage. But gain-sharing is in essence a premium oa 
efficiency calculated with reference to the cost of work done or 
the time spent in doing it, and it is not dependent, as is profit- 
sharing, on the financial results of the year’s working. But it 
is harder to draw the line between profit-sharing and that some- 

^ A paper read before the Eoonomio Section of the British Association, 1912. 

2 Boa/rd of Trade Labour Oanetie, July, 19i2, p. 274, 
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thing more than profit-sharing which is coming to be called 
industrial co-partnership. It is proposed in this article to examine 
two types of schemes which claim for themselves this distinctive 
title. And the conclusion tentatively reached is that copartner- 
ship differs from profit-sharing in degree rather than in kind. 
Co-partnership endeavours to make profit-sharing less of an isolated 
materia^ advantage accruing once a year, and more of a starting- 
point for ties and interests which shall pennanently modify the 
status of the employee. 

Since 1909 there has been in oi>eration in the firm of Lever 
Bros., Ltd., soap manufacturers, of Port Sunlight, Cheshire, 
and sinc(‘ 19J1, in its associated companies at home and abroad, 
a scheme^ vhich, according to its author, has for its object, not 
profit-sharing, but c()-|)ailnerslup lu prosi)erity. It dt‘pends lor its 
legal validity upon a Trust Deed entitled “The (\)- 2 )artnership 
Trust ill Le\er Jh‘os., Jjtd,,^’ and its main {(‘atun's are as billows : 
rartnershi2> certifit'ates arc* issued to all servants ol the linn 
from the directors dowiiwaids who, being over twenty-five 
years of age, and having served tlie firm tor not loss than five 
years, ha\e ((ualified themselves to receive these certificates by 
compliance with the teruis of the (*o- 2 )artnershi|> agreement. The 
signatories to this, without committing themselves to any sort of 
pecuniary liability, promise that they “wull not waste time, 
labour, materials, oi monej in the discharge of theur dutic^s, but 
will loyally and faithfully further the interests of the company.'' 
Entry into the sclmme is optional. The allocation of the certi- 
ficates is l(Tt to the discretion of the trustees, wlio aie the 
directors, and in this work they are assisted by an advisory com- 
mittee of tw^el\e, re 2 )resc‘iiting and (dectc'd by the* sejiaraio grades 
of emjiloyees. Any co-partner w^ho is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the trustees has the light of ajipeal to the majority share- 
holder. Once issued the tiartnerslii^) (‘crtiticates confer a I’ight 
to dividend, the nature of which is s])ecified in the Trust Deed. 
After payment of prior charges and of 5 per cent, on the ordinary 
shares, the surplus of the monies declared by the company to be 
disposable for dividend is divided pari passu at the same rate per 
cent, between the holders of the ordinai*y shares and the holders 
of partnership certificates. By the end of 1911 T275,429 of these 
certificates had been issued, and the ordinary dividend being 15 
per cent., the certificates consequently drew 10 per cent., which 

' See speecli of Sir W. H. Lever, Feb. 25, 1009, printed as supplement to 
Pro^ma, April, 1909 (a monthly magazine of the emiiloyees of Lever Bros.). 
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amounted to ;^27,542. The dividends are paid to ap employees’ 
savings bank account opened for the co-partners individually, and 
they may be spent, saved, or invested as the latter please. When 
a co-partner reaches the age of retirement, or before that date is 
retired by the company through no fault of his own, the partner- 
ship certificates are exchanged for preferential certificates yielding 
5 per cent, interest, and ranking for dividend aftei' the 5 per cent, 
^aid on the ordinary shares of the company. I’he preferential 
certificates lapse on the holder’s death, but are continued for the 
widow unless and until she remarries. 

The nature of the partnershij) certificates and the position of 
the majority share holder in regard to them are peculiar. They 
do not in themselves represent money, and they are of no more 
value than wastes paper unUl a profit over and above 5 per cent, 
on the ordinary capital has been earned. ]f the holder volun- 
tarily leaves the business before the ap 2 )ointed age of retirement, 
and not owing to permanent incapacity caused by ill-health, or 
if the holder in the opinion of the trustees, subject to an appeal 
to the majority shareholder, is guilty of a breach of his agree- 
ment to render loyal service, then the certificates are cancelled 
and the rights attaching to them are absolutely extinguished. 
Thus, neither these ))artnership certificates, nor the preferential 
certificates into which they may be ultimately converted, are 
permanently-owned property, but merely paper of a nominal 
capital value regulating the distribution of certain monies to their 
temporary holders. However, these monies, the dividends on 
the certificates, are the legal and untied proi)erty of the recipients. 
Furthermore, the majority shareholder decides for himself how 
large the annual issue of certificates shall be. In his own words, 
‘‘I can give more, I can give less, 1 can give none.” The Trust 
Deed merely specifics an aggregate limit of £500,000 which 
cannot be passed without his consent. In practice the scale of 
issue has been, and for some further time is intended to be, 10 
per cent, on the salaries and wages actually earned. Therefore, 
with the present dividend of 10 per cent, the employee is credited ~ 
in his savings account with 10 per cent, on 10 per cent., i.e., 
1 per cent, on his wages for the current year together with 10 
per cent, on the accumulated partnership scrip similarly issued in 
previous years. There is a maximum of £200 nominal value 
which any worker earning less than £100 a year may thus 
accumulate in certificates, and therefore (on a dividend of 10 
per cent.) a maximum of £20 which can be paid per annum to 
his savings account. (There are corresponding maxima at higher 

N'N 2 
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figures for jbhe higher paid workers and officials.) It may be 
mentioned that the first issue of certificates irx 1909 was made 
retrospective to 1901, so that an issue on the basis of eight, seven, 
or a lesser number of years was made straight away to those 
possessing the necessary (jualifications. 

The scheme is new and must await the test of time, hut the 
possibility that it may find imitators will justify some general 
comments. 

To begin with, the business in which it has been introduced 
is an excoptionallv successful o]?e, and the j)erson mainly 
responsible for this success is still there as the majority share 
holder. Sir W. II. Lever argues that capital, like wages, has a 
right, in the first instance, to a limited remuneration, which he 
has fixed at 5 per cent., having regard to the rate which the 
investor who does not actively employ his owm capital may reason- 
ably hope to earn. But many old-established companies, as well 
as many new ones in their early days, earn only 5 per cent., or 
less, on their ordinary shares. In such concerns co-partnership 
on this basis and with this justification is impracticable. But, 
of course, when a business built up by a few individuals is later 
converted into a public concern, the rate of interest declared on 
the shares depends considerably upon the terms of conversion.' 
If such a scheme of co-partnership were successfully 'introduced 
and consolidated in the private stage, and if at the time of con- 
version regard were had to the necessity for its maintenance, 
then it might continue to flourish as part of a normal joint-stock 
structure in which the remuneration of business talent is secured 
among the expenses of production and most of the risks are run 
by shareholders with no greater tie of interest than an appetite 
for dividends. 

Would-be imitators must also have regard to the nature of the 
soap-making industry. Bor in modern industry an employee may 
be specialised in two ways : first, with reference to the skill 
required in a particular grade of his industry, and secondly, with 
reference to the practices of the firm by whom he is employed. 
Specialisation of the latter order is likely to be important in 
industries occupied by firms which make, and possibly have been 
pioneers in making, articles of a proprietary order, of which 
Sunlight soap is a notable example. In such industries em- 
ployers will gain by having round them for a long period of years 
workers who know their special ways and have an inkling of their 
secrets. Conversely, loss of service in a particular firm may mean 
to the worker a serious diminution in his market value. In such 
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businesses, therefore, the permanent ties which this kind of 
co-partnership involves are particularly likely to be of mutual 
benefit. 

Finally, the good faith of the scheme has been warranted by 
previous experience of the firm’s generosity. Coming as an 
additional endowment in a long series of benefits— model housing, 
benefit fund, holiday fund, &c.— it was accepted by employees 
without fear of its being a covert attempt to reduce wages or 
fetter the wage-earners. Unlike so many profit-sharing schemes, 
w^e find it blessed by the secretary of the local trade union, who 
declared in 1909: “After paying trade union wages to all his 
staff, after giving concessions in the way of a forty-eight hours’ 
week, . . . this scheme is a thing to be proud of, and Mr. Lever 
deserves the congratulations and the tlianks of every trade 
unionist in the district.” ‘ 

But in less favourable circumstances the merits of the scheme 
would bo its defects. By the device of partnership certificates the 
employees are given immediately the sense of co-ownership, and 
the subsequent reinvestment eff the accruing dividends in the real 
stock of the company is altogether voluntary. In other schemes, 
where a bonus is paid on wages and part is reserved for invest- 
ment ill the company’s stock, the worker saves under compul- 
sion, and only draws substantial interest on a capital holding at 
a later stage of the process. There is a convenience, too, in the 
fact that tlui ^friist Deed, while suggesting fixity of operation, 
does not regulate the issue of the certificates themselves hut merely 
the rate of dividend they shall carry in case suiqilus profits are 
made. In a bad trade year, when thiTc was no surfdus to divide, 
the certificates could still be issued, although these and those 
outstanding would receive no dividend for the year in question. 
In this w^ay the gap betw-een good and bad years would be 
fortunately bridged without pressure on the comi)any to weaken 
its commercial ))osition by excessive distribution. If we add to 
this the fact that a worker forfeits his certificates by striking or 
by passing to other employment, the strong position of the 
employer is clearly seen. In ungenerous or imprudent hands 
this scheme might result in large issues of scrip carrying no 
market value or legal status, and imposing on the issuers no 
obligation beyond that of sharing a surplus profit which might be 
artificially lessened by rearrangements of capitalisation. And in 
the meantime the workers’ hands would have been tied because 
revolt would entail the forfeiture of the scrip and of the future 
1 Mr. Nelson at the 1st distribution of partnership certificates. July 23, 1909. 
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benefits expected from it. It is perhaps needless to say that these 
possibilities ^.re in no wise suggested by the policy of the firm 
with which this scheme has originated. 

The model for the second type of co-partnership, which has 
now the merit of long approved success, is provided by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. The history of co-partnership in 
the gas mdustry divides iisedf into t\\’o jx'riods. The eighteen 
years from 1889 to 1907 were a time of experiment, during 
which the late Sir George Tavesey, as chairman of the 
South Metropolitan and director of the ntdghboiiring South 
Suburban, was ))ioneering the new system and elaborating its 
details. By the beginning of 1907, i.c., eighteen years after its 
inception in the South Metropolitan, co-partnership was confined 
to five companies — three in London and two in the provinces. 
Then followed a rapid extension, the impetus to which was given 
by tw^o addresses of Sir George Tjivesey at meetings attended by 
gas engineers and managers in November, 1907,’ and June, 1908.^ 
Each address w'as follr)\ved by keen and critical discussion, as the 
result of which a considerable body of expert opinion in the gas 
industry seems to have })een convfTted to the idea. Of the thirty- 
six gas companies which are quoted by Ihe Labour Co-partner- 
ship Association’^ as now practising some foi’m of co-pavtnersbi)) 
and profit-sharing, practically all have schemes wdiich are based 
on the models drawn up by Sir George Tjivesey. 

The financial side of the Roiifh Metropolitan scheme is based 
on a sliding scale wdiich apjdies both to the shareholders’ 
dividend and the co-partners' bonus. At 3cS’. Id. the standard 
price of gas per 1,000 cubic feet, the shareholders’ dividend is 
limited by law to 4 per cent, and the co-partners’ bonus is nil. 
For each Id. reduction in the price of gas the sharcJiolders get 
a further sum of 2.s‘. 8d. per cent, in dividend and the co-partners 
f per cent, on their wages. That is to say, the bonus instead of 
varying directly with profits varies with the factor wdiich governs 
profits, and rises as the price of gas falls. The price being noW' 
2s. 2d., or eleven units belo^v 3.9, Id., the shareholders receive 
per £100 of slock £4 + £l 9.9. 4d. (£5 9s. 4d. in all), and the co- 


* Sir Geo. Liveseyr Employwa and Elmployed and Co-partnership/’ a paper 
read before the Southern District Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, 
Nov. 14, 1907. 

® Sir Geo. Livosey: Co-partnersliip,’’ a paper read before the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, June 16, 1908. 

* 26th Beport, 1911, p. 11. 
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partners a bonus of fxll, or 8i per cent. Salaried officials 
and office staff as well as manual workers are eligible for the 
schefne, and, in point of fact, all the company’s servants are 
co-partners — although it may be necessary temporarily to ex- 
clude a. worker who has violated the terms of the agreement. 
It is, to the interest, therefore^ of the employees, as well as of 
the shareliohh^rs, that gas should be sold at the lowest practicable 
price ; and the interest of these i wo parties is thereby reconciled 
with the interests of the third })ar(y, the consumer. The bonus, 
which is paid onc'.c a year, is calculated on the weekly wage, no 
account being taken of overtime and no deduction being made 
for absence through sickness up to eight weeks per annum. The 
bonus, however, is not j>aid out in cash— it is credited to the co- 
partner by entry in his pass-book under two heads, one half being 
carried to trust account for investment in the company’s ordinary 
stock, and the other half being retaim^d on savings account at 3 
per cent, interest, withdrawa!)le only under special circumstances. 
Co-partn<'rs are forbidden to sell or pledge their stock, and a 
breach of this rule results in exj)ulsion from the scheme. But 
the past bonuses can in no circumstances be forfeited, the savings 
and stock are the indnidual and absolute ju'opcu'ty of the co- 
partner If he leaves the company or is discharged he has the 
choice of > retaining his stock or of taking with hin\ the full cash 
equivalent. 

Variability of bonus, compulsory saving, and part investment 
in the company’s stock characterise also the co-partnership 
schemes of the otlier companies. Com|)aiues with fixed maximum 
dividends have to arrive at tlicdr standard price differently. Thus, 
in the Ijiverpool United (5as Light (Vimpany, the latest big 
adherent to co-partnership, this ])rice lias been fixed at 2^, 8c/., 
the price of gas eight years ago, and the price of gas being now 
2s. Id., the scheiiK^ has been started with the res])ectable bonus 
of |x 7, or per cent. In some scliemes all the bonus up to a 
certain sum, say U2(), is reserved for investment; in others the 
withdrawable half is freely withdrawable. The South Metro- 
politan has beem so prominently the pioneer company that the 
merits of co-partnership in the gas industry may be best appraised 
by reference to the experience of this company. 

The tinancial advantages to the employees are evident. In 
most of the co-partnership gas companies the bonus is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 5 per cent, on wages. In the South Metropolitan, 
where the present rate is 81 per cent., over half a million has been 
paid in bonus since 1889, and tjie employees now hold over 
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d6300,000 of the company’s ordinary stock. Has the bonus been at 
the expense of wages? There are no figures or facts which would 
suggest this. Though there is no formal “union rate,” the wages 
paid by the London companies practising co-partnership have 
been at least equal to those of other companies. The South 
Metrof)olitan Company gives its average for 1907 at 33.9. per 
week; and this figure, which includes a T\umber of boys under 
twenty -one, does not include any of the salaried staff. 

The attempt of the Gas-wwkers TTnion to defeat the South 
Metropolitan scheme in 1R89, and the threat that they would 
organise a further strike, of which no notice w^oukl be given, led 
to the insertion in the co-partnership agreement of a clause 
whereby the men bound themselves not to join the union, but 
many years ago the prohibition w^as wdthdrawm, and has never 
existed in the case of (he other companies. 

The retention of the bonus for deposit and slock prevents 
unthriftiness in the use of it. It cannot, like schemes of deferred 
benefits whch are dependent on continuation in the service of 
the same company, restrict the emf>loyees’ real freedom. On the 
contrary, the possession of property makes the man, as an indi- 
vidual, more independent. Tn one direction, clearly, his mobdity 
is increased. Not infrequently cases have occurred wdicre men 
have gone out to the Colonies, using (heir savings for the' purchase 
of land. 

It is not to be denied, however, that co-partnership introdiK'es 
the worker in some degree to financial uncertainty and risk. 
Uncertainty attaches to the realisation of the bonus. The workers 
may respond to the scheme by extra zeal and devotion, but the 
bonus which is dependent on the price of gas may not advance 
correspondingly. It is, indeed, impossible to prove formally that 
the introduction of co-partnership has caused a progressive reduc- 
tion in labour costs, and this in turn a progressive decrease in 
the price of gas, but Sir George Livesey contended before experts 
that the notable reduction in labour costs coincident with the 
progress of the scheme in the South Metropolitan and South 
Suburban companies, although due in great measure to the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery, was in part due also to the 
greater efforts and economies made by the men. The saving in 
labour costs, he said, more than balanced the bonus paid out. 
“It is not true co-partnership if it does not benefit both employed 
and employer financially, for much of its success must be due 
to the employer, who not only initiates it, but on whom mainly 
depends its proper and successful working. It is, therefore, quite 
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fsiir that he should benefit equally with his workmen, and my 
experience is that they are content it should be so.”^ 

It is to be expected from the nature and position of the gas 
industry that increased efficiency of production will manifest itself 
•in cheaper price. For, in the first place, the supply of gas is a 
distributive monopoly. Electric current, which the South Metro- 
politan Company does not supply, is, indeed, an increasingly 
formidable competitor; but, nevertheless, the gas industry *18 not 
exposed to such violent fluctuations of profitableness as, for ex- 
ample, are the jute and shipbuilding trades. In the second place, 
by the regulations already desciihed, shareholders can only reap 
additional profits in jiroportion as prices are reduced. In the 
third place, the oscillations of demand are not acute. 

It is not possible, liow'evor, to isolate one contributory cause 
in the cost of luoduction and to say, “in this or that year the 
price of gas fell so much as the result of more efficient labour, 
which was itself the result of co-partnership. The facts as regards 
the South Metropolitan for the twenty-two years from 1889 to 
1911 are these : from 1893, by which date the scheme was firmly 
established, the price fell Id. a year down to 1900. In 1901, 
owing to a big rise in the cost of raw^ materials, the price rose 
Id. to 2s. 8(1. In 1902 the price dropped again to 2s. 3d., and 
for the Iasi fwo years it has been 2s. 2d. Now it is to be noted 
that in the years from 1893 to 1900, when the scheme was on its 
trial, costs and prices were falling in non-co-partnership as weW 
as in co-partnership concerns. The scheme was, therefore, 
fortunate in its lime of probation. If the j)resent rise in general 
prices extends appreciably to the raw^ materials of the gas industry, 
it is probable that the price of the products, gas itself, as well as 
its highly-iinportant by-ju-oducts, will rise, or, at any rate, not 
decline further. Will this be fatal to co-partnership, especially 
to those companies w^hich have but recently adopted it? The 
experience of the South Metropolitan is that on two occasions, 
1892 and 1901, sudden and serious reductions of bonus were 
accepted without friction. The men recognised, said Sir George 
Livesey, the perfect fairness of consumers, shareholders, and 
employees suffering together. They accepted as an essential part 
of co-partnership the idea that the co-partners — to the extent not 
of their wages but of their bonus — should share in the risks of 
profit and loss along with the other parties. However, it must 
be recorded that in 1901, when the rise in price should have extin* 
guished the bonus altogether, the company took advantage of the 
1 Livesey : “ Employers'tand Employofd and Co-partnership,’* p. 19. 
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critical juncture lo revise the bonus scale by bringing it into line 
with the t scale applying to dividends, with the result that the 
bonus was only reduced from 9 per cent, to 3| per cent.,' instead 
of from 9 per cent, to niL The lesson seems to be that the system 
will stand moderate fluctuations, and that a rise of price sufficient' 
to extinguish the bonus can, if necessary, be met by a. revision 
of the sliding scale. 

The second element of risk to which the workers are intro- 
duced resides in the ix)ssible fluctuations of the stock in which 
their bonus is invested. Here, again, the position of the gas 
industry is favourable. Gas stocks in general ai'e not the object 
of great speculation. The recent downward fluctuations in the 
preference stock of the Ihiiied States Steel Corporation have 
militated against its schenie of privileged investiiiont by em- 
ployees, and a similar movcanent in the stocks of gas companies 
wmuld undoubtedly inflict a strain on the plan of cornjmlsory 
investment. 

The general, as apart from the financial, merits of the scheme 
may now be examined. The trade unions, in London and 
Liverpool particularly, have ()[)posed co-partnership on the ground 
that it strikes at the solidarity of labour. In one sensf^ this 
allegation is true. CVj-partnership as an engine of social peace 
strikes, and is meant to strike, at a social ideal based on the war 
of classes with intervals of armed neutrality. Tn the first place, 
whilst a man is working under a co-partnership agreement it is 
illegal for him to strike. For this agreement is also his contract 
of service running for a period of three or six or twelve months, 
and breach of e()nti‘act by (miployeep in gas and vvatei’ under- 
takings renders them liable to criminal prosecution under the 
Conspiracy and Projierty Act of 1876, apai't from ])ossible proce- 
dure under the common law. This secures the company and its 
customers against a sudden strike by the w^orkmen, and it also 
secures the workmen from exierual pressure to come out in 
sympathy. Idie agreement, however, binds the masters as well 
as the men, who, instead of being liable to the usual week’s 
notice, are guaranteed continuous employment for a term of 
months. 

Apart from this negative feature, the positive ties of co- 
partnership, culmijjating in the fact of part ownership, is calcu- 
lated to discourage aggressive action which may damage the 
company’s prosperity. But is not the workman thereby bartering 
his freedom for money and the things which money buys, barter- 
ing that freedom of organised action which our industrial 
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democracy has struggled for a century to maintain? If the wage 
agreement and bonus provisions wore the beginning ard end of 
the scheme this risk w^ould indeed be serious, but controlling these 
things or connected with them are certain institutions for 
collective action. , 

The ^management of the scheme rests wdth a co-partnership 
committee, consisting of the cliairman of the board of directors 
and .twenty-six iiieiubers elected by the board and tw(inty-seven 
members electc'd by ballot by the co-i)artners in propoi’tion to 
the numbers in each station. The three liaistees under the scdieme 
are one director, one officer, and one co-])artner workman, 
in whose names tlie investments are made annually in the 
company’s slock. One of the two auditors, wliose duty it is to 
compare tlie co-partiiers* pass-books wdth the general account, is 
elected l)y the e]n])loyees. The committee meets about once 
a quarter, in addition to its formal business the committee acts 
as a channel of communication betwc'.en th(‘- management and 
the men. Oriovanc(*-s are ventilated and suggestions are made 
for improvement in the sanitary and other conditions of work, 
though general discussion on such to])ics as wages and the cost 
of living wx)uld prol)a.})ly be ruU'd out of order. It. was the co- 
partnersliip committee which in 1897 settled and pi'esented to the 
workers for acceptation tlie rules of the accident fund, a notable 
feature in which is the jury system dating ba(dv to 1892. Juries 
of tw^elvc worl^men investigate the causes of each accident and 
return a verdict, not hesitating to say whether any blame attaches 
to any offi(*ial or workman, or whetliex the plant, machinery, or 
means of protection were defective (Jiiiles xxii., G). Further- 
more, the co-partnership committee watches certain cases be- 
longing to the superannuation fund, and its most recent task 
has been provided by the National Insurance Act. 'Fhe rules for 
the ajiproved society wliicli has been formed among the company’s 
employees have l)(‘en drawn up by the co-partnership committee, 
assisted by additional representatives of the employees co-opted 
for the purpose. Similar work is doubtless done in other firms 
by organisation which is not styled co-partnership, but it is 
necessary to mention its existence because the success of co- 
partnership on its distinctive, fina-ncial side has been assisted 
by the* democratic machinery which works in it and about it. 

The co-partnership committee is the natural accompaniment 
of the bonus scheme, and is to be found in most, if not all, of the 
gas companies practising co-partnership. But there is one further 
feature peculiar to the South Metropolitan and South Suburban 
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Companies, namely, the representation of the workers on the 
board of •directors. The former company has had two workmen 
directors since 1898, and one clerk director since 1901 ; the latter 
two workmen directors since 1905. The present employee- 
directors in the South Metropolitan are a foreman of the gas* 
fitters, an ordinary coke-filler, and a chief clerk in a branch works. 
The workmen and office staff vote separately, so that the elections 
are genuinely representative of each class. “The experiment, “ 
said Sir George Livesey in 1908, “has given unalloyed satisfac- 
tion to directors, officials, and workmen.”^ Now no one requires 
to be convinced of the theoretical advantages to both masters and 
men of having the wwkers' j)oiTit of view fairly and freely repre- 
sented on the board of management. The need for it grows each 
day as the unit of production becomes bigger and the more 
personal relation of earlier days gives w^ay to the soullessness of 
the joint-stock com])any. What is wanted is proof of its practica- 
bility, and this the South Metropolitan and South Suburban Com- 
panies, under the influence of a strong personality, have given 
to the world. 

We have already observed that the interest of consumers is 
formally safeguarded by the provision that an increase of bonus 
is contingent upon a reduction in the price' of gas. When the 
company serves a working-class district, a further incidental 
advantage arises from co-partnership. About a third of the South 
Metropolitan’s trade is with the working classes. Its workmen, 
who largely live in the area thus supplied, are a link between the 
company and its consumers. They understand the wants of 
working-class families, hear their complaints and suggestions, 
and communicate these to the management. In return they 
recommend to their neighbours new^ or improved uses of gas. 
Such zeal is perhaps carried to excess when, as w^e are told^ of 
one co-partnership company, the men threatened to boycott the 
tobacco sho]) of a certain towm councillor who was rash enough 
to propose the substitution of electricity for gas in the public 
lighting. 

The growth of municipal enterprise raises the question as to 
whether it is desirable or possible to introduce co-partnership 
among municipal employees. Recent experience has shown that 
municipalities as w^ell as companies may have to face labour 
trouble in the acute form of strikes. It is doubtless desirable that 
the municipality should lead the way in model conditions of 
employment; but if its employees by the direct pressure of a 
^ Livesey: Copartnership, ” p. 11? ® Livesey: Copartnership,*' p. 29. 
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strike or the indirect pressure of their votes thereby extort wages 
very considerably higher than those prevailing in the district for 
a similar class of work, there is no clear gain to the public or even 
to the working class as a whole. For either the rates or the price 
•of the municipal services will be raised and some of the burden 
will be^ borne by other working men. But though municipal 
co-partnership may be desirable it is less easy of application. For 
the 'municipality can fall back upon the ratepayer ; and a scheme 
of co-partnership based on municipal profit or municipal charges 
might degenerate into a form of indirect taxation, while further 
difficulties w'ould arise over the investment of bonus in municipal 
stock. The one municipality w^hich is sometimes said to practise 
profit-sharing, namdy, the town of Stafford, in its gas and elec- 
tricity departments, has, in fact, a scheme of gain-sharing only. 
For the bonus, which is all paid out in cash, does not vary with 
the profits of the departments, but with the amount by which the 
labour cost of njanufacturing and distributing gas falls below a 
figure decided by the corporation to be reasonable. 

The lesson of these successful experiments in the gas industry 
is, in part, the lesson which lies hid in the revolutionary 
Synd^'calism of fuodorn France. Both are a protest against the 
unsatisfactory status of the wage-earner under capitalism. Both 
aim at restoring that closeness of feeling between the worker and 
his work out of which enthusiasm and passion are born. The 
Syndicalist dreams of an industrial society controlled by the 
workers of each trade, and believes that his zeal to smash the 
existing regime will certify his ability to dispense with the 
stupidity of the employer and the tyranny of the State in the 
rigime which is to follow. 

Co-partnership is more modost—it can tolerate the continu- 
ance of that hard-pressed, but by no means dumbly-suffering 
creature, the employer; but we may doubt whether it can profit 
by the attention of politicians. The increase of public interest in 
co-partnership has been ominously accompanied in the present 
year by a Bill^ intended to smooth its way by legislation. If we 
have correctly analysed the developments in the gas industry, the 
success of co-partnership depends on just those elements which 
legislation is ill-fitted to touch. For here it has been a gradual 
growth, fostered by a generous enthusiast, carefully adjusted to 
the favouring conditions of a particular industry, and dependent 
for all its success on the efforts of those whom it primarily 
concerns. C. E. Fay 


[Bill 238], m2. 



SOME EECEKT DE VELOPMRIS^TS OF POOE EELlEF. 

A FEW years ago it was possible to ascertain by a glance at 
the statistics of the Local Government Board the exact position 
of the country in n'gard to the ])ublic relief of the poor, and to 
answer with certain ty the vital quest jon as to what proportion of 
the poorer po^nilation lives by its labour, and \\’hat proportion lives 
by some sort of State subsidy. There was then j)ractically no form 
of public? relief wdiich w-as not included in those statistics, and the 
greatest importance w^as attached to their accurate keejiing in 
order that the nation might, at any time, take stock of the i:x)sition 
by the light of evidence wdiich w'lis both clear and comprehensive. 
But this is no longer ]:x)ssibl(‘.. 'J^hc official statistics of pauperism 
now cover only a portion of the ground. Tlje movement known 
as “the break-up of the Poor Law “ has set in with increasing 
rapidity within the last fc?w^ years, and to-day some four or five 
different bodies administer public relief wdicu'c there w’as one 
before. These bodies work almost entirely inde]>endently of one 
another and overlap in many directions. Their finance and 
accounts are, of comjse, quite separate, and no attempt is made 
to bring the relief that they administer into a common account, 
although in fact they distribute as much relief as the Poor Law 
itself. We are therefore in the }X)sition that we have at present 
two Poor Laws, the one of which is guided by certain principles 
based upon past experience, and keeps careful statistics both of 
its expenditure and of the number of people dealt with, whilst the 
other is guided by no such principles and its statistics are confused 
with those of other branches of administration. 

The principal Acts by means of which this “break-up” has 
been effected arc the Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, the 
Provision of Meals Act of 1906, the Old Age Pension Act of 1908, 
and the (Education) Administrative Provisions Act of 1907. An 
appreciable amount of relief is also administered by Borough 
Councils under various Acts dealing with public health. The 
Home Office has been making excursions in the same direction 
through its Reformatory and Industrial Schools, and the late 
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Home Secretary even proposed to give to the police the duty of 
seeing to the clothing of ragged children in London, as is 
already llone in several important provincial towns. One effect 
of this break-up of the Poor Ijaw has been that the total public 
expenditure for the relief of the poor has in the last twenty-five 
years ri§en from about eight millions to approximately thirty 
millions. The last Aniuial Report of the Local Government Board 
shows that Poor Law exi)en(litiire was fifteen millions, whilst 
about thirteen millions was spent under the Old Age Pension Act, 
and .TT83,500 under the Ihiemployed Workmen Act. To this must 
be added an, at present, unascertained sum expended under the 
Provision of Meals Act, whilst a fresh movement, of which it is 
impossible to foi-eset» the ultirmate results, has just been started 
for the ]>rovision of medical }‘(dief to school-children under the 
(Education) Administrative Ih'o visions A(d of 1907. 

Meanwhile tlie whole tone of jmblic opinion n])on (piostions of 
poor relief appears to have changed. y\t one lime it favoured thrift 
and self-reliance, and self-sup]>ort was held to he niore creditable 
than dependence upon public finids. Now all this is altere?d. 
Old age ])ensioners, many at least of whouj might have provided 
for their own old age by reasonable prudence in their (‘arlier years, 
arc designated with()iit distinctioii as (he “veterans of labour.’^ 
Since the removal of tlic paiifKu* disqualification a good many 
people who have been iii n^^eipt of parochial relief for years have 
become these veterans of labour. The [>i*esent writer well 
remembers asking one of tlieju, who is now qnalilied for an 
old age pension, how’ he earned his living. His reply was “in 
the wwkhouse,” and many chronic pauj)ers arc qualifying 
similarly for an old age pension. The able-bodied unemployed 
are now promistal “honourable” iiiaiiiteiiauce. We are asked 
to abolish the la.st “stigma ” of the Poor Ijaw ))y doing away with 
the word “pauper,” The electoral disqualilication has been 
removed in the case of outdoor medical relief. Schemes of Poor 
Law reform are in the air, which all tend to make the receipt 
of relief more honourable and more acceptable. 

The object of this paper is to examine the i-elations of these 
various forms of public relief to one another, and to watch their 
general tendency. We will lake them in onler under their several 
heads : 

The Unemploved Workmen Act, 1905. 

This Act was the direct outcome of Mr. Chamberlain’s circular 
of 1886, by which local bodies were instructed to give work, 
outside the Poor Law, to the better class of workman “ordinarily 
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in work and temporarily unemployed/* This circular, intended 
for a special occasion, was issued again and again by* his suc- 
cessors at the Local Government Board, and for twenty years 
vestries and other local bodies were occupied in trying to make 
work for the unemployed. It is of special importance because it 
made the first breach in the unity of the Poor Law. The work 
given was quite inadecjuate, often only amounting to one or two 
days a week, and it w^as found to interfere wdth the work of those 
ordinarily crnidoyed by the local authorities. Meanwhile a 
generation ivas brought up to look to the vestries for employment- 
relief, and crowds gathered, winter after ivinter, round the offices 
of the local authorities, demanding it. Ultimately the position 
became intolerable, and in 1905 the Unemployed Workmen Act 
was passed as an attempt to regularise this relief, and to liberate 
the local authorities from the pressuxc. It has undoubtedly had 
this last effect, but it has only transferred the difficulty elsewhere. 
The Central Unemployed Body has since 1905 issued five reports, 
and these reports show" : 

(1) that the vast majority of those applying have been casual 
labourers and certainly not tliose for whc)m the Act w'as intended ; 

(2) that the work provided has done nothing to permanently 
improve tlie position of those who have received it, and tlM- the 
same peojde apply year after year : 

(3) that it has been im^xissiblc to provide W'ork for more than 
a very small propcu’tion of those who apply. 

Though, by the Unemployed Workmen Act, tlie period for 
which work is given has been extended from ihc odd days pre- 
viously given to a maximum {>eriod of sixleen weeks, it is none the 
less a form of casual employment wdiieh the casual labourer comes 
to look upon as part of his normal means of subsistence. The last 
Annual Keport of the Central Body shows that there were 51*3 
per cent, of recurrent applications. Tlic same people are also 
being assisted at other times, in a large proportion of cases, by 
the Poor Law or their children are being fed by the Education 
Authority. In a return for a single district which was presented 
to the Eoyal Commission on the Poor Law it was shown that 
of 437 cases assisted by the Distress Committee, 234 were already 
known to the Guardians, and 81 again resorted to the Poor Law^ 
These figures may be taken as fairly typical of the conditions 
prevailing elsewhere. It was pointed out wffien the Unemployed 
Workmen Act was under consideration that its effect would 
probably be to increase and perpetuate the evils of casual labour. 
In fact, it has established twenty-three schools of casual labour 
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in London and nearly 150 in the whole country. When the 
Act was passed the hope was held out that the work given would 
be provided by voluntary subscription. Mr. Long, addressing 
a meeting at the Local Government Board shortly before the Act 
• was passed, expressly stated that under no circumsiances could 
a Government grant be made for the purposes But very soon, 
as is always the case under similar conditions, voluntaryism was 
driven from the held, and a year or two later Mr. Burns had 
to promise a grant of £200,000. Again, the Act, like Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s circular, was intended for times of exceptional distress. 
It has now become the normal procedure of the winter months. 

The Provision of Meals Act, 1906. 

Here again Ihe hope was held out that the medals w'ould be 
provided by voluntary subscription, and much op|>osition was 
disarmed then^by ; but permissive p<jwer was given to charge them 
ufK)n the rates. Cor two years th(‘ 1j.(\C., wlncJ] has a sin ill an<I 
precai'ioijs “Municipal Beform ” majority, relied upon voluntarv 
associations siicli as tlu' “London School Hinners Association,** 
but in Deceinticr, 1908, Socialist pressure became too strong, 
and tlic cost was thrown upon the rates. Since then the average 
munber of cluldren led v\('okly has gone up from 29,000 to 12,000, 
and the number of meals i^rovidej from 71,000 to 203, ()(K).^ There 
is now a strong agitation to feed the children during the school 
holidays. But, further, the hope was held out that it would be 
possible to recover a large part of the cost from neglecting parents. 
The expenditure last year was £88,000, and the amount recovered 
was £510. This is of special interest, because now there are 
large schemes of Poor Law reform in the air which are based 
uiKin the principle of “charge and recovery.’’ We may form some 
opinion from these figures as to what the prospects would be 
if they were carried into effect. 

(Education) Administrative Provisions Act, 1907. 

This Act provided, for the first time, for the medical inspection 
of all children in public elementary schools. Previously only 
abnormal cliildren had been so inspected. An immediate result 
was the increase of the medical staff of the Education Committee 
from twenty-seven full or part time doctors, and thirty-two 
school nurses, to one hundred and thirteen doctors and eighty- 
nine nurses. But the Act gives the power “to make arrange- 
^ Ann . Report of L , C » C ,, 1910, Vol. iv., p, 38. 
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ments for attending to the health and physical condition of 
the children,” and inspection inevitably led at once to the 
provision of treatment for children found to be physically 
ailing. The precedents of the Uneniployed Workmen Act and 
of the Provision of Meals Act have been closely follov^ed, 
in that the L.t'.C. are attempting in the first instance to 
provide treatment through voluntary charily, and have entered 
into arrangements with the great hospitals upon the basis of 
a contribution by the public body in respect of the children treated. 
But there is already strong pressure for the establishment of rate- 
supported school clinics, and it remains to be seen how long this 
pressure can he n^sisted. Praiseworthy attempts are being made 
to throw the responsibility for this treatment upon the parents 
and to recover part of the cost, but the ultimate responsibility 
for ensuring that tlie child riui receive treatment rests with the 
public aiilhoritv, whether the ))arents pay or whether they do not. 
The School Caiv (.'oniniittees hear tlie (‘hief burden of the work — 
”tbe responsibility for securing that ap})ropriate action is taken 
in every euse devolves ui'x)!) them.” ^ Tliey have to classify the 
cases according to tluur nature, and to assess the parents’ pay- 
ments iiiuh'r the Act of PHM). ” Considerable difficulties have 
arisen in coniicelion \vitli this ])arl of the v'ork, and steps are 
being taken (o introduce a method of assessment less complicated 
than that originally introduced.” “ This method, which has now 
been decided on, jU’ovides for a maximum paymemt of Is. and 
a minimum of Id. In JDIO, though the scheme had hardly yet 
begun, the cost of tliis medical inspection and treatment amounted 
to -£‘26,880, wJ)ilst tlu'. amount recovered was T829. There are 
many who propliesy that the minimum charge of Id. wdll soon 
become the maximum. It is significant, moreover, that 
already “arrangements are being mad(' for rcanitting the 
charge in necessitous cases,” whilst in another place w^e find 
that “no hard and fast rule for determining necessity has been 
adopted by the Council,”'* The Ctjuiicil are tlius already face to 
face wdth the old difficulty of a test. But as yet they hardly appear 
cx)nscious that there is such a difficulty, either in regard to the 
means of the }>arents or to the actual needs of the child. “There 
is” (tliey say) “no absolute standard of what is, and what is not, 
healthy nutrition. Nccfusitom children are not necessarily HU 
nourished at the time of application for aid, though they would 
become so if relief were withheld/'^ 


^ Ann. Beport of L.C.C.^ 1910. Vol. iv., y. 43. 
» Ibid., p. 48. " IW.,p. 35. 


- Ibid., p. 44. 
md., p. 35. 
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The difficulty of collecting the small sums requked under the 
assessment is enormous. A story is told of a collector who climbed 
twelve^times to the toj) floor of some model dwellings to collect 
one penny, and sooner than attempt it a thirteenth time, paid it 
himself. It appears from all this that we are wiiliin sight of free 
medic%] treatment in all cases where the parents are unable or 
unwilling to pay. 

,Tt is estimated that some 30,000 children were satisfactorily 
treated under tl^e above arrangements in 1910. Tlui parents are 
not altogether salisfied, as they consider in some cases that they 
are deprived of the tVe(‘. treatmeot at hospitals to whicli they have 
been accustomed, and they resent tlie X-ray treatment for ring- 
worm and the ])ro vision of s])e('t;u*les, which they believe prejudice 
their children’s chances of getting work. A large extension of 
the system is foreshadowed in regard to dental tnuxtinent. “It is 
evident (hat the neinls of Ijondon will have to be met by special 
provision for the work.” ^ In regard to nuHlical treatment 
generally there ajipoars to bo no system of co-operatjon with the 
Poor Law^ and yet in 1911 no less than 111,000 outdoor medical 
orders w'(‘.i‘o issued in London, many of w^hich were undoubtedly 
for children ol' school age. Is it not time that the matter should 
be considered from this point of view^? 

The Education Officer commences his report thus : — 
“ForiiKuiy (he says) education was in the main confined to 
(.1) the growth of character; (2) the growili of the mind. Now 
education looks increasingly at the social ]>roblems that present 
themselves for solution in the case of the individual child, the 
problem of physical detiunoration, of underfeeding, of impoverished 
homos and iinsiutablo employment. The State has come to see 
that it is not enough to impart knowledge, bul tliat it must also 
see that tlie child is cajiablc of assimilating that knowledge and 
that his environment is such that it will not entirely undo the 
effect of the school training.” Truly this is a startling definition 
of the scope of education as coming from a body such as the 
L.C.C. ; the new development is referred to euphemistically as 
the “widening” of education ; in fact, it may easily be made to 
cover the entire State maintenance of children. 

The Old Age Pension Act, 1908, and its effect upon the 

Poor Law. 

Tlie Old Age Pension Act came into force on January 1st, 
1909, and the pauper disqualification was removed on January Ist, 
^ Ann , Report of L.C.G,, Vol. iv., p. 48. 
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1911. The Local Government Board have published a return 
(Cd. 5612) showing the number of paupers transferred* to the 
pension list in the month of January, 1911. The transfer was 
practically complete l)y the end of the third week. The table on 
p, 549 opposite shows the number of indoor and outdoor paupers ^ 
remaining in each London Union on January 21st, 1911, and the 
number of these who had been transferred to the pension list. 
This will enable us to form some opinion as to the situation, on 
that date. 

The table shows that 1,168 indoor and 10,265 outdoor paupers 
were so transferred, whilst there still remained 80,822 indoor 
paupers and 32,825 outdoor; that is to say, practically the whole 
of the indoor paupers and two-thirds of the,- outdoor. Still the 
official figures of outdoor jiauperism naturally showed at once a 
largo decrease, though this decrease l(<>ses its significance because 
we know that lh(‘se ll,(H)p ])aui>ers have only heeu transferred 
to another form of relief. Bui a fresh tendency at once revealed 
itself. It is })oint<"d out iu the half-yearly return of pauperism for 
January 1st, 1911, that already there vv(Te 3,551 more people under 
70 in receipt of relief than on January 1st, 1910, and this tendency 
coulinues. A rec('nt niturn for the Lambeth T^nion shows that 
at the date of the return there were about 200 more outdoor jkdo? 
under 70 tliari at the corresponding period of the previous year, 
and this was asc-rihed primarily to tlie operation of the Old Age 
Pension Acl. Nor is it difficult to understand the reason : 
Guardians who lire prone to give out-rclief , finding that the people 
over 70 have been taken off the rates, are by no means loth to 
fill their places with younger people. Moreover, there is always 
now the aliiiost irresistible plea that people should be kept out 
of the workhouse for a year or two until the Old Age Pension 
becomes due. 

Truly iu all this wc see the irony of fate. We wore told 
that old age pensions would empty our workhouses and save an 
enormous expendilure upon Poor Law relief. Mr. Charles Booth 
assured us that it would be possible to do away with out-relief 
altogether. We were told, moreover, that the grant of a pension 
at 70 would be a strong incentive to self-maintenance until that 
age was reached ; and now we find our workhouses as full as 
ever, whilst the places of those transferred from outdoor ’relief 
to the penvsion lists are fast being filled by those under 70. So far 
from the pension being an inducement to self-maintenance in 
earlier years, the fact that a pension is due shortly is made a reason 
for asking for out-relief in the interim. And so relief is made 
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Statement of the numbeb of Pebsons in ebceipt of Eelief 
OH Satdeday, Jandaby 21st, 1911, and the numbeb of 
Padpees tbansfeebed to the Pension List dueing 
Januaey. 


Paupers Paupers 

Population not Transferred Transferred 


* Union or Parish. 

(Census 1911). 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor 

Wc^t District^ 






Paddington 

143,976 

1,995 

378 

15 

131 

Kensington 

176,628 

2,631 

173 

48 

114 

Hammersmith 

112,^.39 

1,348 

848 

10 

236 

Fulham 

137,280 

1,677 

316 

41 

109 

Chelsea 

73,842 

1,630 

136 

13 

134 

St. George’s 

128.256 

2,705 

488 

35 

208 

Westminster .. 

33,081 

693 

88 

6 

21 

Total for West District 

805,311 

12,379 

2,427 

167 

953 

North District — 






St. Marylobone 

133,301 

3,446 

316 

36 

167 

Hamp-stead 

81.942 

670 

128 

6 

64 

St. Panoras 

235,317 

4,387 

1,336 

63 

408 

Islington 

334,991 

5,111 

4,913 

92 

1,280 

Hackney 

270,519 

8,687 

1,99) 

39 

587 

Total for North District 

. 1,056,070 

17,201 

8,587 

220 

2,292 

Central District — 






St. Giles and St. George .. 

31,436 

905 

111 

11 

45 

Strand 

21,674 

1,29.3 

90 

14 

38 

Hoi born 

128,691 

3.S00 

1,222 

40 

463 

City of London 

27,664 

836 

130 

4 

66 

Total for Central District . 

209,466 

6,894 

1,559 

69 

601 

East District — 






Shoreditch 

118,637 

2,717 

680 

27 

237 

Bethnal Green 

129,680 

2,682 

198 

59 

149 

Whitechapel 

78,768 

1,722 

22 

13 

1 

St. George-in-the-East . , 

49,008 

1,231 

18 

13 

0 

Stepney 

67,937 

1,833 

M6 

29 

84 

Mile End Old Town 

112,827 

1,792 

794 

30 

809 

Poplar Borough 

168,822 

4,169 

3,633 

33 

984 

Total for East District 

715,739 

16,146 

5,491 

205 

1,764 

South District — 






Southwark 

206,180 

6,281 

2,030 

52 

499 

Bermondsey 

130,760 

3,189 

2,048 

21 

632 

Lambeth 

301,895 

4,330 

1,888 

77 

787 

Wandsworth 

400,941 

4,778 

1,312 

58 

616 

Camberwell 

259,339 

4,093 

3,672 

21 

1,036 

Greenwich 

185,034 

3,132 

1,468 

47 

666 

Lewisham 

134,721 

1,434 

1,326 

11 

322 

Woolwich 

131,086 

1,665 

1,018 

12 

197 

Total for South District ... 

1,749,966 

27,902 

14,671 

809 

4,655 

Total for London 

4,636,541 

g0,822 

32,826 

1,168 

10,286 
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to breed relief. But a further irony of fate remains to be recorded. 
When the Old Age Pension Act was passed the greatest stress was 
laid upon the c^ondition that old age pensioners or the “veterans 
of labour” should be entirely dissociated from all contact with 
the Poor Law. So much was this the case tluit the officers of 
excise were called upon to undertake the administration, and the 
very i\ame of the relieving officer was anathema. But, in fact, 
a very large proportion of tlu‘ pensioners continue to receive Poor 
Law relief, in many cases simultaneously with the receipt of their 
old age pension. In at least one London Union careful statistics 
have been kept since the Old Age Pension Act came into operation, 
with the following result “240 pensioners have received relief 
from the Ciuardians, and of this luimher 13G came into tlic work- 
house or intirmary, twenty-nine reeeiy(Ml both indoor and outdoor 
medical relief, and seventy-tive outdoor nuHlical relief only. Many 
of these case's werc‘- relieved for unbroken periods, varying from 
six to twelve months. Bevoral have hvvn contiiuiously receiving 
relief since taking their pension. Jn all tht'se cases, except in 
six, when the ))ensioners came inhi tlie worklious(\ they continued 
to receive their pension. Onc' i)ensioner who had boon admitted 
to the infirmary on five occasions staled that one n'ason for wishing 
to be admitted was in order to save money against his discharge. 
Some pensioners allowed their pensions to accumulate, whilst 
others allowed a relative or friend k) draw the pension. Notwith- 
standing the Chanc(‘llor’s statement that Guardians could get an 
officer nominated to receive the pension, every obstacle has been 
])lacod in their way by the Pension Authority who apjiarently 
look u[)ou tiu* Guardians as a hostile authority. 4’his lack of co- 
operation is most unfortunate. In one case a pensioner was 
admitted to tlie infirmary suffering from senile debility and in 
a verminous c'OTulition. ddie Believing Officer found that he had 
been living with a woman much younger than himself, who 
retained the pension book for her use. He reported the case 
to the Pension Officer, who said that it was “no liusiness of his.” 
It is clear from reix)rts received from all over the country that 
the conditions prevailing in this Union are by no means 
exceptional. 

A return of the L.C.C. for tlie first quarter of 1911 showed that 
there were 60,500 pensioners in London at that date. This 
represents at a moderate estimate an addition of half a million 
to the cost of outdoor relief in the mctrojiolis. The total out-relief 
for all classes in 1910 was onlv £307,231. 
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Certain other forms op Belief outside the Poor Law. 

But* there still remains an appreciable amount o£ public relief 
administered by bodies other than Boards of Guardians. For 
example, many Borough Councils provide sanatorium relief. Some 
ootsid(i London have their own sanatoria. The London County 

Council, in addition to the outdoor relief and medical treatment of 

* 

school-children, maintain a laige number of defective cliildren in 
residential homos, \vhere they are ])rovided with lioard and lodging, 
of the cost of wdiicli the parents hear a very small proiK)rtior). 
Again, they spend a large sum -last year £128 ,()()()- ~iu scdiolar- 
ships, or maintenance allow'ance for the children of poor parents, 
which cannot be igpoicd when we are considering the question of 
public expenditure ujkdu relief. Neither can we leave out of con- 
sideration the Insurance A.*t, which came into o[)eration in July, 
and w'hich to the ('xtent of '‘ninepenco for fourpenee ” is 
admittedly eleemosynary. It is ch'-ar that this measure, whatever 
its advantages, must result in a large subsidy to the wages of the 
w'orking classes. 


SUMMAUY OF TTIE POSITION IN RRCEMID TO LONDON. 

On January 1st, 1912, the total niimher of paupers in London, 
excluding iiinalics and casuals, wais .1()9,J8L Put to this 109,481 
we must now add (say) 00,000 old age pensiomu's, an indefinite 
number of able-bodied men receiving redief on that day under 
the Unem}doyed Workmen Act, a w^^okly average of 40,000 
children receiving meals under the Provision of Meals Acl , an 
indefinite number of children receiving medical relief under the 
Education Administrative Provisions Act, and an indefinite 
number of peojde receiving public relief outside the Poor Law in 
other ways aliove indicated. These figures have now^ to be 
collected from some lialf-a-dozen different reports. 

We have seen that as the result of the removal of the pauper 
disqualification there w^as a large transfei* of outdoor paupers to 
the pension lists and corresponding reduction of pauperism ; but 
that the present tendency is to fill the places of those transferred 
to the pension list with outdoor paupers under 70. This tendency 
became especially marked in the third week of the Lady Day 
quarter of this year. If it continues we shall before long have as 
many outdoor paupers as before the dis(|ualification was removed, 
and the old age pensioners and others into the bargain. It has 
been shown also that many pensioners are receiving Poor Law 
relief as well. In one Union it iif reported that pensioners have 
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discovered that they can supplement their pensions, which are 
notoriously ‘inadequate, by continuous outdoor medical relief and 
nourishment, and that they do so systematically. Many "’others 
enter Poor Law infirmaries and receive their pensions as well, so 
that ratepayers and taxpayers pay for them twice over. Again, 
last year nearly 5,000 able-bodied men received jobs of work 
from the Central Unemployed Body. But we have to consider tb^^ 
effect 6i the Act not only upon those who received work, but 
also upon those who were kept waiting round the offices of the 
Distress Committees, and we find that there were 25,208 applica- 
tions, of which 51 per cent, were recurrent, that is to say, that 
the applicants had applicul in former ye^ars. Only about one in 
five get work, and that of a casual nature. It is plain that many 
of them gravitate betw^een Distress Committees and the Poor 
Law and various charities, whilst thtir children are fed at the 
schools. The general public is probably unaw'are of the wretched 
and precarious existence that is led by these unhappy victims of 
State bounty. Jobs of WTjrk, school dinners and the like, are in 
roaUty subBi(li('.s to the casual labourer wdio is able to produce 
children much faster than the State can maintain them. 

And so we liave in Tjondon at the present time a lament-able 
confusion of relief. So far from one form of relief being the* 
substitute for another, relief leads to more relief, and there is 
constant and continuous increase in all directions. There is little 
or no co-operation between the administering bodies and no 
reasoned jilan for d(‘aling with the problem of jioverty. Every- 
thing is piecemeal and cliaotic. And as the result we have an ever- 
growing proletariat jKipiilation, chiefly composed of casual 
labourers, wdio art‘- maintained in turn (and sometimes simul- 
taneously) by IV)or Law’ Guardians, Distress Committees, Educa- 
tion and Health Authorities, and other public bodies. By the 
admission of everybody casual labour is one of the most crying 
evils of the day, and we meet it by establishing centres of casual 
labour all over the country. What is worst of all, perhaps, is 
that we are fast losing the powder of taking stock of our position, 
because we bury public relief in the statistics of various branches 
of public administration and disguise it as education, public health, 
or the reward of industry. 

We shall never get back to a healthier position until the public 
realise that the problem of public relief is the most difficult and 
critical that any nation has to deal with, and is one which 
requires the undivided and concentrated attention of the com- 
munity as a separate branch^of administration. We have had 
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many lessons in the past and the question has engaged the atten- 
tion of our best thinkgrs since the passing of the Act of Elizabeth. 
It is «aid now that the conditions have changed, and it is quite 
true that industry is far more complex than it was a hundred years 
ago. But the underlying problem is one of human nature, which 
ijmains the same as it has always been, and the magnitude and 
complexity of modern industrialism render the position far more 
dangerous than it has ever been before. 

W. A. Bailwakd 



THE HEPRECIAa'TON UE CSOVEEN^rENT RECUEITIES 

IN GEKMANY. 

I. 

“I HAVE often been astonished, considering that we are 
divided from you by a .slender dyke of al)Out 'ivA'enty-four iniles, 
and that the mutual inteiroiirse between (be two countries has 
lately been very great, to lind how liftle you seem to know of 
us.” So wrote Edmund Burke in his Jtcficcl.ion.t on the Revolu- 
tioyi in Frunze (17901, and the same words inight be used with 
almost equal justification at th(‘ present day. 

The remarkable depreciation of Government .securities which 
has recently taken place in Gennany, England, and other coun- 
tries, affords a fresh illustration of th('. truth of Burke's dictum.. 
Eor a time each nation looked ujHm this j)benoraenon as peculiar 
to its own experience, and tjjade it the theme of iiEdancholy 
observations on the dc'cline of its national credit, We lind this 
attitude equally in Germany and England. A striking instance 
occurs in the City 'N(>tr/< of tlu' Ecoxoiviic -Iovuxal (1910, p, 
141) : ‘‘The credit of the English Government, owing to the 
political activity of Socialists and the power they have gained in 
the councils of one, if not both, of our great political parties, is 
no longer what it was. The reports of the tran.sfor of invest- 
ment money from English to foreign securities arc probably 
exaggerated, but they conn' from too many quarters to be dis- 
regarded. . . . Nothing else apparently can account sufficiently 
for the drop in (‘onsols in the last four years. There could be 
no stronger argument for looking carefully into our national 
finance, which must be damaged by the building of the Budget — 
the postponement of necessary business regarding expenditure 
and taxation to political wrangling.” 

In Germany w'e have done more than lament, we have for a 
number of years tried to devise some means of counteracting 
this downward tendency of Government securities. Prussian 
Ministers of Finance protest that their State securities are entitled 
to rank as fii'st-class credit, that the decline in prices is wholly 
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unwarranted, and they cite pathetic stories of the suffering in- 
flicted thereby on widows and orphans. Twice the Prussian 
Govefnment has proposed to prevent further fluctuations by 
compelling the savings banks to invent a large portion of their 
funds in State securities. A scheme introduced by the Govern- 
vnentMn 1905 failed to secure a majority in the Landtag, and 
a» fresh proposal bioiight up in 1912 will probably meet with a 
similar fate. 

This policy naturally met with criticism. Tt was doubtful 
whethei’ the measure would achieve any results, and it was at 
least questionable whether tlie obligations thus placed on savings 
banks were at all consonant with tluur proper functions. But 
the real obj('ction*to tlio scheme is more fundamental; it is that 
before we devise remedies at all, we must know whether the 
decline in thi price of (loverniuent securities is an event to be 
met with palliatives of the kind. The CHy Note which we have 
already cpioted staHs from iha assumption that the decline in the 
price of C(jnso]s is a direct conse(juence of Socialisfic legislation. 
On the other hand, Priissiun Ministers boast, with comparative 
justification, of the liigh degree of credit to W'hich their securities 
an entitled, a circumstance which makes the depreciation as 
uriint(dligibl(' as it is unwelcome. 

In cojitrast (o the City Note, we find the anonymous ‘‘Stock- 
broker’’ of the FjCoxomic Journal (1912, p. 227) very justly 
maintaining that “the niovcineuts both upwards and downwards 
exhibit suldime indilTca’cnee to the varying fortunes of our political 
parties.’’ Nevertheless, he, too, limits his discussion to the fluc- 
tuations which have taken place in British Government securities 
during the past ten to twenty years, and fails to observe the 
parallel which exists behveen thest', and the movements of the 
securities of foreign States. iVnd it is precisely in the identity 
of tlie fnte of German, French, and English State securities 
during theses decades that the ])ith of the matter lies. Not only 
have the Slatt‘> securities become depreciated in all these coun- 
tries, but tlie relation between the State securities and other 
classes of investments is the same in the experience of each 
country. 

.To suppose that the recent constitutional struggle in England 
exercised any sort of baneful influence on the “credit ” of Consols 
is altogether erroneous. Neither the opposition between the two 
Houses of Parliament, nor the electoral struggle between the two 
parties, nor yet the delay in the passing of the Budget, nor even 
the Socialistic reform of taxatioh, exerted any such influence. 
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Even if the experience of England did not suffice to prove this 
point, a comparison of her experience with that of Continental 
countries during the same period would confirm it. Gei-many 
alone furnishes very strohg evidence of the fact that the credit 
of our State securities cannot have been shaken in the least^^ 
degree, evidence which is perhaps more conclusive than th'i 
which rests on the similarity of international experiences. The 
Prussian State Kailways constitute a vei'y lucrative investment, 
whose annual revenue has for many years ])ast not only paid the 
interest on the loan capital sunk in the enterprise, but has yielded, 
over and above this, an annual surplus of eleven to twelve millions 
sterling. In the absence of such a surplus, which is absorbed 
by the general needs of the State, a corresponding sum would 
have to be raised by fresh taxation. According to the estimate 
we may adopt of the amount of capital involved m the State 
Railway system, we may assess the profits on this or that side of 
10 per cent. We might, without being guilty of exaggeration, 
suggest that the railway capital, whose value is considerably 
above the ligure of the Ihaissian D(‘bt, affords an absolutely un- 
paralleled security to the holders of the stock. And yet we are 
faced by the remarkable fact that the secuirities of the German 
Imperial Government, which represent mainly unproductive ex- 
penditure, and have behind them no such profitable capital as 
that which covers the Bonds of ilu' Ih’ussian Railway system, 
nevertheless >stand as high to-day, and liave always stood as high 
as the Prussian Bonds, They rose ai. tlie same time and fell at 
the same time. This proves conclusively tliat no shaking of 
“credit “ was responsible Cor the fall in price either of the Prussian 
or the German Bonds. The very exce.plional guarantees that lie 
behind the loans of the I’russian State have been, and remain, 
of no account in the question of the Prussian State (credit. 

The credit of the German Empire requires no guarantees of 
this nature. The real guarantee for the credit of a State is of 
quite a different kind. It lies in the prosperity and the taxable 
capacity of the population, in the administration of justice, the 
stability of political institutions, the unshaken confidence these 
inspire, and so forth. This is equally true of Germany and of 
other countries at a similar level of political and financial 
development. 

II. 

The depreciation of Government securities is not a national 
phenomenon ; it is an international fact due in all cases to similar 
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causes. So long as this is not understood each country will 
continue its lamentations, and its attempts to remedy the evil — 
attempts which bear a very strong resemblance to each other. 

The national credit of Great Britain had not risen when the 
i 2|-pe'v/cent. C'onsols rose, from 91 J in October, 1890, to 113J in 
4896. The TViissian national credit had not improved when 
tliie Prussian Bonds rose from 86 per cent, in 1890 to nearly 100 
in* 1898. Nor did the British national credit snlfer because the 
2J-per-cent. (kmsols fell to 92 in May, 1903, and to 74| in August, 
1912. Nor, again, was Prussian credit in any way damaged by 
the fall of the Prussian State securities from par in 1899 to 80 
in August, 1912. The case of Prance was very similar. The 
,3-per-cent, rente rose from 9U in 1891 to 105J in 1897, and then 
began to decline until in August, 1912, it stood at 92}. Neither 
rise nor fall connection with the state of the French 

national credit. 

'Pile cause for the movement of prices must then be sought 
elsewhere. This does not mean that a shock to, or a consolidation 
of, the national credit is nev(‘.r af‘>coimtable for fluctuations in the 
price of State s(‘curities. In many instances such an event has 
pro^i^ed the decisive factor. 9'he rule of President Porfirio Uiaz, 
no doubt, exerted a steadying influence on the national credit of 
\the Mexican Eepublic, and consequently raised the price of 
Mexican securities. And it is equally possible that the different 
regime that followed produced the opjiositc consequences. But 
there is no sort of evidence, and no possible ground for the belief 
that the fluctuations in the jirice of Consols in England, Prance, 
or Germany, arc due to an analogous cause. 

What then is the real cause? The anonymous “ Stockbroker ” 
would appear to be on the right track when he says (p. 226), 
“The Colonial Stock Act, 1900, again, is often said to have had 
a great deal to do with the fall, because it enlarged the invest- 
ment powers of trustees. T5ut British railway ordinary stocks 
are not, and never were, in the trustee class, and yet, as we have 
seen, they have fully shared in the depreciation.” And further, 
“The readiness of the ordinary British investor to buy foreign 
and colonial investments had not made itself much felt in 1896, 
but it cannot be denied that this readiness now exists and that 
it is increasing. Many who once refused to look at a foreign or 
colonial share or bond will now buy nothing else. . . . The reports 
of the Commissioners ol Inland Revenue show how considerable 
the flow of British capital to foreign and colonial countries has 
become.” 
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These movements in the various kinds of investments are 
accurately illustrated by means of instructive tables. * 

For many years past I have indicated the probability* of an 
analogous movement in the prices of different kinds of invest- 
ments. But a study of the German money market yields results r 
which differ in detail. We have not, during the i)ast twenty /O 
thirty years, had any railway stocks or debentures whose fluctua- 
tions wb could compare with the movements in prices of our State 
securities or other investments. For the majority of our chief 
railway lines have long since passed from the control of public 
companies to that of the State. But Ihei’e are other iiivestanents 
which can be used to institute the desired comparison — for ex- 
ample, the shares of the great hanking coui])anies. Take the 
shares of the Bout sclie Bank. At tlie end of f89() these stood at 
196 per cent, and paid a dividend of 10 p(‘r cent, .mt the end of 
August, 1912, they stood at 259, after paying a dividend of 12i 
per cent, for the f)revious year. In 189G, therefore, the yield of 
these shares was 5'26 per cent.,^ but in 1912 these shares yielded 
(on a similar calcadation) no more than 1*94 per cent. What we 
find, therefore, is not a ])arallel development between German 
Government securities and these Deutsche Bank shares, bjit a 
movement in opposite directions. In other A’ords, the decline* 
which Stockbroker ” observed in the prices of Engligh Consols 
and English railway shares, in contrast to the reverse movements 
of colonial and foreign investments, finds its exact counterpart 
in the contrast between the movements of German Government 
securities and the shares of the Dculnche Banli, 

It will be instructive to take I'urther instances out of the 
German price list. The shares of the Disconto GeselUchajt, 
another leading German bank, stood at 211] at the end of 1896, 
and paid at the time a dividend of 10 per cent. In 1911 they 
paid the same dividend, and in August, 1912, they were quoted 
at 1B9|, Hence the yield was 4‘8<S in 1890, 5*46 in 1911. Here 
the movement is in the direction opposite to that observed in 
the case of the Deutsche Banl\ 

Or take tlie shares of the Dresdner Banlc. They paid a 
dividend of 8 per cent, in 1896, and the quoted price at the end 
of that year w^as 161 per cent. The yield, therefoic, was 6*1 per 
cent. In 1911 they paid 8J percent., and at the end of August, 
1912, were quoted at 157|. The yield is 5*6. Here, too, we 
find a development parallel to that of the State securities. This 

’ In this calculation the 6 per cent, dividend, included iu the price quoted, has 
been deducted, and the 4 per cent, curi^nt interest correspondingly added. 
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corresponds to the parallel found by “Stockbroker” between 
English Consols and English railway shares. 

It. is no part of my present purpose to investigate the move- 
ments of investments in general. I should, in any case, prefer 
to leave such a task in the hands of experts in this subject. 
''»\b>re(^ver, exact calculations based on the material hitherto avail- 
aBle will not achieve exactly what 1 have in view. My survey 
is, directed to the future, and to tlu', coming inovenienis ill prices. 
1 believe that only in the course of years shall we see the gradual 
accomplishment of a progressive equalisation of prices in the 
stock markets. '^I'his will ])o effected by a further drop in the 
hitherto higb-prjced State securities, and a rise in price of invest- 
rr^mts in foreign SJ:.at(^ secnriti(‘s and in home and foreign shares. 
Ol, in other words, the yield of lionie Government securities will 
be greatei’ ti. n before, wl ile the yield of tlie hiilierto much more 
profitable inv(‘stinents will fall steadily. 

Even the isolated exanqiles given above of the fluctuations in 
the jirices of liank shar(‘s, sliow that invest moni in shares of the 
Deutsche Bank during the jK-riod fSOG 1912 was considerably 
more profitable than investment in English, Frcmch, or German 
GovernuKUit securities. The latter resulted in great losses, the 
former in great profits, both as regards divi<lend and capital. 
Large cumitalistic undeita, kings similar in character to the 
Deutsche Banli' (banking coinpani(‘s, industrial concerns, &c.), 
will, in view of the advantages they ofler, become increasingly 
attractive to invi'stors in proportion as they prove themselveb 
willing to submit to sound methods of administration ; while 
Government securities, notwithstanding the unexceptionable 
character of their “credit,” must suffer increasing depreciation, 
because tliey do not offer the investor equally favourable terms. 


III. 

What advantages are involved in the low rate of interest 
so long adhered io by the Government securities of England and 
Holland? 

A low rate of interest undoubtedly means a proportionately 
small burden to the State that has to pay it. On the other hand, 
the creditors of the State are better off' if they get a high rate. 
They will submit to a low rate only under pressure of special 
circumstances. David Eicardo, for instance, adduced as an 
* obstacle to the equalisation of the return on capital in different 
countries “the natural disinclination which every man has to 
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quit the country of his birth and connections. . . . These feelings, 
which I should be sorry to see weakened, induce most inen of 
property to be satisfied with a low rate of profits in their own 
country rather than seek a more advantageous employment for 
their wealth in foreign nations.” {Principles of Political^ 
Economy and Taxation, ch. vii.) This obstacle is by no >meaps 
so formidable to-day as it was a hundred years ago. Many causes 
have contributed to bring about the change, but v^e note more 
especially the fact that a man need no longer “(juit the country 
of his birth,” since a large variety of foreign investments are now 
accessible to him in a form which makes such emigration un- 
necessary. According to the rates quoiecl on the .London Stock 
Exchange, 4 per cent, Argentine loan and 4 per cent. Brazilians 
yield 4| per cent. ; 4 per cent. Mexicans yield ; 4 per cent. 
Eussians 4-J^; 4 per cent. Japanese 43^. If we ^innpare these 
figures with the securities of Governmenis of the first rank, we find 
that English Consols yield per cent., Prussian and German 
Consols per cent., Italian 3^, Fremdi Tlic diiTerence is 
trifling enough to be accounted for by the dillerenc(^ in wealth of 
the countries concerned. The improved political and economic 
conditions of States such ns Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Ru^ssia, 
and Japan, make their stock very attractive ‘to (‘apihalists who 
desire to secure 1 per cent, more than the securities of their own 
first-class Slate will yield. Yet these arc but a few instances 
out of the w'ealth of 02 )port unities for investment open to the 
capitalist all over the world, at home and abroad, and wilh or 
without the formality of paper securities. The financier has as 
wide a range to-day as the man who is actively engaged in 
business enterpiase. He must be left a free choice among invest- 
ments that commend themselves to him as safe and profitable, 
and no expedient can stem the tide of this new development. 

We might have supposed— -since the changes in the rate of 
interest recently experiem*ed are connected with the causes just 
described — that they would occasion considerable satisfaction to 
the owners of Consols, who, alike in England and on the Con- 
tinent, receive a corres}X)ndingly higher rate of interest. And 
yet the stockholder's complain. They do not complain, naturally 
enough, of the higher rate of interest which they receive, but of 
the decline in the value of their holding. The latter is, hoWever, 
indissolubly connected with the forzner. A considerable portion 
of the grievance in Germany lies wdth the ” widows and orphans,” 
who complain that their property has depreciated, because they 
have invested it in home seourities. There are, of course, two 
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sides to the question. When State securities are purchased 
at a low figure for widows and orphans these receive a propor- 
tionately high return on their capital. But if there should be a 
forced sale at a lower figure than the original purchase price, a 
loss is inevitable. 

This is self-evident. But beneath the grievance there lies 
th%^ extraordinary assiuiiption that when the State borrows it 
inburs a quite peculiar obligation towards its home ci»editor8. 
And this assumption is quite unwarranted. The practice of 
investing in home securities dates from an epoch when this kind 
of investment was distinguished from all others by its superior 
safety. But there were fluctuations in value even then, and 
investors had no option but to put up with them. The profits 
at must have been made in consequence of such fluctuations 
are never I '^rd of, but tin. Josses bulk large. In short, fluctua- 
tions and their Consequences are unavoidable, for there is no kind 
of investment whose price is not subject to change in the course 
of time. 

The complaints made on behalf of the State, whoso burdens 
are increased by the higher rate of interest it is now forced to 
pay, have more justification. And the complaints are timely, 
■since the indebtedness of Governments is more likely to increase 
than to diminish. On the other hand, we may rest assured that 
this increased indebtedness has in no way contributed to the rise 
of the rate of interest, the increase having in no sense shaken or 
diminished the national credit. Indeed, it is more probable that 
the stream of credit will flow more abundantly than over, since 
Euro])can and other nations are more willing Jo contract loans 
than to pay interest. Of such a development it is impossible to 
forecast the limits. 

As we look forward into the financial future of our States and 
Empire, it becomes an interesting problem — assuming the point 
to have been reached when public credit will be exhausted — to 
inquire what constitutes a tangible basis for credit. The question 
is of interest now, and will long continue to be so, in connection 
with the credit of the German Empire as compared with the credit 
of the Prussian State and its productive Stale Kaihvay capital. 
That there must be some limits to this development no one will 
be prepared to deny, even though these limits are not yet visible, 
and though the raising of fresh loans will probably continue for 
some years, owing to the existing competition among nations. 
Nor is it open to dispute that these loans serve unproductive 
purposes, and so differ fundamentally from productive invest- 

NO. 88 r-~VOL. XXII I* ^ 
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merits such as the State Raihvay system. They are obviously 
incurred to All in the gaps in a system of taxation too inelastic to 
meet the growing needs of the State. Retribution in the Jincon- 
venient form of increased interest is immediate ; but a greater 
retribution is in store, for eventually there must come a depres- 
sion of the national credit, so that the evil which is an ijlusion 
to-day may actually become an accomplished fact. For in tSe 
last resort i.he raising of loans for unproductive purjioses-doaps 
which have no value behind them, and which are expended 
without creating values, are not sound finance. Further, the 
competition of nations in armamcnt*s has giviui an impetus to the 
creation of fresh loans, and the competition in armaments has 
become a comiHitition in unproductive debt.^ ^fhe more reck- 
lessly a State proceeds in this i-oursi'. the furtlu'r it will outst^nif) 
other State, s in the poss(‘Ssion of armaipents, and <^tooo(s. The 
greater, however, its linaiHual strength, the longef it will be able 
to keep up tlu^ race. It remains for us to investigate in detail 
out of what elements the', hnancial slrength of a State is built uju 
In the meantime, it is souu^ consolation (but oru^ which is 
perhaps fraught wiili danger to the future) that the actual 
efl‘cctivi'< lina.ucial slrtuigUi of the sevc'.ral PovVers lo-ilay far 
surpasses our antici[)ations. 

Gustav Cohn 


Universit of CUHtingen 



Vanama canal tolls and the theoky of 

! MONOPOLY VKICES. 


The iiction of the Government of the [Tnite.d States in 
exeinptinj^' American coastwise shipping from the payment of 
tolls in the l^inama Ganal has raised an interesting question as 
to the effect of thifi indirtxd subsidy upon th(' tolls which will be 
ctll5brged to oV^ ^r vessels using the canal. The conet^ssion granted 
to coastwioo^ v(‘ssels will obviously reduce the income from the 
cajial : it has rxjcn a.ss(*rtt‘d that this loss can be (‘overed by 
collecting larger tolls from other shipping, /.e., from foreign and 
American shijiping engaged in international trade. ^ Jn the 
present pa|)er it is proposed to examine, in the light of the theory 
of monopoly })rices, the possibility of such a shifting of the toll 
burden. 

Tli(' Ameri(ian*(rovernment, with its monopolistic control of 
the canal, ^will, it is assumed, athanfff to get as large a revenue 
as possible from its gr<^al (mterpris(* on tlie Isthmus. It is true 
that a more or U'ss formal statement was made by President 
Taft that tlu' (lovernmeul did not firopose to attempt to “make 
money “ out of tlie enler[)rise, but inasmuch as the most opti- 
mistic estimates of the income from tolls give a sum whkdi is 
little over iifty per cent, of interest on the invavstment alone, 
such a stalcMueiit of fxjlicy, oven if it were binding on (Congress, 
would not scaun to have any immediate bearing on the case. By 
the lime the canal is in full operation it, will have cost in round 
numbers at least $ 1(H), 000, ()()(). Interest at 3 per cent, on this 
sum would be ip 02,000,000 ])er annum. Cost of operation and 
maintenance can hardly be less than $5,0()0,0(“)0, giving a total 
annual expimditure oT $17,000,000. If we add to this a small 
sinking fund ja'ovision of, say, $1,000,000, we get a total cliarge 
against the entcTprise of $21,000,000, which would have to be 
cover6(l by tolls before the Government could be said to be making 
a profit. A liberal estimate of receipts from tolls, bastxl on the 
tonnage of vessels which might have used the canal in 1909-10, 
had it then het^n in existence, places the revenue at something 

^ Soe London Tmies^ September 27, 191^ ; also an unsigned article in the 
Quarterly for October, 1912, on “Tlio Pfbnanxa Canal.” 

P P Vl 
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over $6,000,000 per annum. ^ Therefore, even without taking 
into account any increase in operating expenses with increased 
tonnage, the business of the canal must grow to three-and-a-half 
times the estimated volume of 1909-10 before a profit can be 
realised and the incentive to seek the highest monopoly revenue 
cease to exist. It is safe to say that for a practically indefinite 
period the tolls will tend to be fixed on the monopoly principle 
of “what the traffic will bear.” This, then, is the first 
assumption. 

A second assumption is that there will be two classes or grades 
of “users” of the canal, vessels engaged in international trade 
and those engaged in American coastwise trade, and that these 
will be of dilTereni degn^es of “sensitivity.” ^ The factors which 
will detei’inine whether or not a j articular vessel will use Che 
canal, instead of continuing to folio \v' its present ^^>ute vid Suez, 
or Magellan, or th(‘ Cape of Good Hope, will be numerous ; 
including such items as saving of distance, distances between 
coaling stations, cost of fuel at those stations, opportunities for 
picking up way freights, iJ^c., &c. TTie amount which a vessel 
can afford to pay in tolls will be determined by a combination of 
these factors, and it is obvious, even without elaborate analysis, 
that the situation of the canal is such that American coastwise 
shipping will make the greatest savings and could thei^efore afford 
to pay the highest tolls. To make assurance doubly sure, how- 
ever, a few figures may be presented. If in 1909-10 the canal 
had been in operation, and no toll whatever had been charged for 
its use, the tonnage of vessels engaged in international trade 
which would have made a saving by choosing that route would 
have beeji a])proximately 13,827,000; and of vessels engaged in 
American coastwise trade, 1,048,000. A toll of eighty cents per 
net registered ton would have driven away from the canal 41 per 
cent, of the international shii)£>mg and only 4 per cent, of the 
domestic. At one dollar per ton, 54 per cent, of the international 
would have used other routes and only 10^ per cent, of the 
domestic shi[)ping. At one dollar and fifty cents per ton 80 per 
cent, of the international ship()ing would have disappeared from 
the canal and only 28 |>er cent, of the coastwise. Two dollars 
per ton would have eliminated 90 per cent, of the former and only 
38 per cent, of the latter.'^ 

1 Based on data contained in tlie “ Preliminary Statement on Panama Traffic 
and Tolls,” by E. R. Johnson, Special Commissioner on Panama Traffic and Tolls ; 
Senate Doc. No. 675 ; C2nd Congress, 2nd Session ; Washington, Government 
Printing Office, April, 1912, ^ 

From data contained in Professor Johnson’s report, already mentioned, on 
Panama Traffic and Tolls. 
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With the actual opening of the canal this difference in 
sensitivity of the two classes of users will be istill further 
emphasized. To the second class, the domestic coastwise vessels, 
will be added a large volume of shipping which will be called into 
existence by the now^ opj)ortunities. The bulk of this wdll be in 
ve8se^s engaged in traffic between th(3 Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards of the United States carrying goods which now are trans- 
ferred by rail. The amount of tonnage which will be ‘required 
to handle this trade can only be conjectured, but a conservative 
estimate would jdace it at oyer 8,000,000.’ The toll which could 
be charged to this shipping would be limited by the difference in 
cost (including all elements of time, expense, Ac.) between a 
5,200-mile all-sea* route and a 2,000 to 3,500-mile all-rail route 
involvipf^ the surmounting ot mountain passes from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet in elevation. Tt is lot likely that a toll of even four or five 
dollars per net registered ton (tw’o dollars to t\vo dollars and a 
half per cargo ton) would .seriously interfere with this traffic.'^' 

The |)roblem under consideration may, therefore, be stated as 
follows : — 

Assuming (1) that whatever blunders the American Govern- 
ment. may make through ignorance of the principles involved, th(^ 
operation of economic forces will compel them, in the long run, 
through the medium of a desire to get the greatest possible 
revenue, to fix the tolls on the basis of “what the traffic will 
bear “ ; 

(2) that there are two distinct classes of users, one of wdiich 
(coastwdsc shipping) shows a less sensitivity than the other 
(international shipping), and 

(3) that the rate will be uniform for all vessels on which tolls 
are charged ; 

what will be the effect on the toll rate of an exemption granted 
to the less sensitive user? 

The question [)resents w^hat is really nothing more than a 
special case in the general theory of monopoly prices as "that 
theory has been expounded by numerous economists.^ In 
general, wTiters have centred their attention chiefly on the 

1 Based on a Report of the Harbour and Shipping Committee of tho Board of 
Trustees of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco upon tho Utility of the 
Panama Route for Freight Transportation between San Francisco and the Atlantic 
Statr^s. 'November IG, 1907. 

Estimates from the data contained in the report of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, just mentioned, would place the limit oven higher than this. 

* Among others I'rofessor Marshall in his chapters on “The Theory of 
Monopolies,” and Professor Edgeworth in* his articles on the “ Theory of Railway 
Rates” Economic Joubnal, Septemb^ and December, 1911, and Juno, 1912. 
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correlated case in which, with various “strata” of purchasers, 
the more sensitive, instead of the less sensitive, hav6 been 
eliminated by changed (conditions or advancing prices. Sueh, for 
instancic, is the case of a railway vhich loses, or is forced to reduce, 
the rates on, through traffic, as the result of the opening of com- 
peting lines, and seeks to recoup its losses by raising rates on way 
traflic which has no alternative rouh'.s. Tlie i>resent case ' is 
analogous to that of a ga.s cojupany which,' through th(*. establish- 
ment of a competing (d(^(tric lighting company, loses its wealthier 
and stronger customers wdio prefer and can afford to pay for the 
more modern form of illumination, or a railway c.ompany which 
for reasons of policy grants free ])asses to a considi'rable number 
of wt'altliy citizens.^ 

It is obvious that if a pricn W('re being fix(xl for twn classes’ bf 
customers separah'Jy Ihe maxiiimm-r^ivemu'. rate K'/r the less 
sensitive (or stronger') would be higher than for Ihe more sensitive 
(wT-‘aker). Suc(‘essive advances in pri(*(* are accompanicHl by 
successive (h'e.reases in dcTnaiul. So long as increase in ]>rice 
causes a dc'crenso in demand wdiicb is less, proportionately, than 
the change in price, revenue will be augmented by rise^ in price; 
when tlie two ratios bec'ome exaclly ecpiaJ income will, be 
stationary : but wIhui (huTease in domaiHl l)(‘c(>mes greal(‘r than 
incrc'ase in price, income will decline. It is clear that with the 
less sensitive buyers, i.c , those whose demand is less affected by 
a rise in |)ri<'.e, the ()oint of diminishing rewonue will he iT.ache-d 
later, i.c., at a higher |)ricc, than in the case of the more 
sensitive. 

The problem befon'. us involves the investigation of th(‘ 
combintid revenues from two sets of purchasc'rs of this sort at 
price’s wducli are uniform for t1u‘ twa). The maximum-revenue 
f)rice for the more' semsitive ]^urc]ias(‘rs will lie at some definite 
point which wt may call pi ; for the l(\ss sensitive the maximum- 
revenue })ric.e would be higher, say Jh- We a, re to determine the 
point at which price must be fixed for the tw’o togdlier in order 
that the sum of the incomes may bo a maximum. Ch^arly, the 
price for the two cannot be less than pi, for all ])rices Ixdow that 
point produce a low(ir revemie from hotfi classes of demand. 
Similarly, price cannot be [)laced higlier than jh, for any higher 
rate produc(^s diminishing retiirn from both f)urcbasers. The 
l)rice wdiich wfill yield the highest combined ievenu(‘, therefore, 
cannot be less than Iht*. maximum -revenue j^rice for the more 
sensitive purchasers alone, or more than th(^ maximum-revenue 

’ See Professor Edgeworth, Eoowomk? Jouhnal, June, 1912, page 209. 
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price for the less sensitive alone. This fact may be illustrated by 
diagram, as in Fig. 1., where distances measured in ‘the direction 
OX represent price ; distances in the dirt'ction OY, revenue ; OQX 
and OKX, the revenue curves for the two sots of purchasers ; and 
OSTX, the combined-revenue curve. 


Y • 



In tliis diagram ii is assumed that the rates ot increase and 
deci’ease in rev<‘iuje aie uniform, /.c., tliat the revemu'- “curves” 
are made, up of a.se(‘nding and descending stra,ight liiu'.s. Buch 
“curves” probably have no counterjmrt in actual experience, for 
changing price is not usually acc^onipanied by such uniformity in 
a.ll(u*ations of demand, but so long as ilau’c are distinct revenue 
maxima in the two curv(*s respedively the cluiracter of the su(‘.- 
c(‘.ssive sti'ps by which revenue approaches or declines from those 
maxima, t.c., the ])articu]ar forms which the curves may take, 
can make no chang(‘ in our conclusions. As we a])proach Fh from 
zero, revenue from both classes of purchasers will continue to 
increase until f)ric.e Th is reatdied, even though there may be 
irregularities in the rates of growth ; consecpiently the sum of the 
two revenues must also continue to grow up lo the same point. 
Similarly, the combined rcvimnes must decline beyond the 
maximum-revenue price, Po, for the 1(‘Rs sensitive ])urchasers.^ 

’ A fall in revenue from the le^s sensitive purchasers, before the maximum- 
rovenue price for that class is reached, followed ))y a rise iji rr venue up to that 
maximuip, mi^^ht conceivably draw the coinhincd-niaximum-r» v( nue price down to 
a point lower than Pj, as in Fig, II (sec next page), but this could happen only if 
what wo have boon calling the less sensitive class of purcluisors were itself a composite 
made up of two classes ; one of which w^as of large volume and of so high a sensitivity 
that it disappeared at a price well below, Po. This would, however, be contrary 
to our premisB. We should have, instead of two sets of purchasers, three, two of 
which woul& De of high sensitivity, and one of*low sensitivity. 
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At rates between the two maximum-revenue prices for ^he two 
sorts of purchasers, the case is not quite so simple. Successive 
increments in price from Pi towards P2 will yield dimiuLshing 
revenue from the more sensitive purchasers and increasing 
revenue from the less sensitive. May there be a rate somewhere 
between the two prices which will yield a maximum combined 
revenue? The answer will depend on the exact relation which 
exists between the rate of increase of the one revenue and the 
rate of deci’ease of the oilier. If the increase in revenue from 
the less sensitive is oxaMy balanced by the decrease in revenue 
from till', more soiisiiive, the resultant total revenue wdil remain 
constant between the prices Pi and Po ; if gain from the former 
Y 



exceeds loss from the latter the combined revenue will continue 
to increase until the maximum from the former is reached, 
namely, at \\ ; but if gain from the one is less than loss from the 
other, the combined maximum income wull be found at the low^er 
price, Pj. If, however, there happens to be a change in the rate of 
revenue increase or decrease between the tw-o prices Pi and P2, 
there may be a. definite combined revenue maximum somewhere 
between the tw\). For example, if, wdth successive increments of 
price from Pi towards P2, the increase of revenue from the less 
sensitive purchasers is at first more rapid than the decline in 
revenue from the more sonsith-e, but later these condit^ions are 
reversed, the sum of the two revenues may be greatest at the 
point where this change takes place, between Pi and P2. Such 
a case is illustrated by the broken lines in Fig. I. 

The conclusions from this analysis may be stated in the follow- 
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ing form : In fixing a uniform maximum -revenue monopoly price 
for consumers who are made up of two classes of different sensi- 
tivity,* that price will (a) coincide with the maximum-revenue 
price for the more sensitive consumers alone, or (b) with the 
inaximuin-revenue j)rice for the less sensitive*, alone, or (r) it may 
lie^ between the two; it never can be lower than the former or 
higher than the latter., 

A corollary of this law is that if a mono])oly has fixed a price 
for a demand which is composite, at such a point as to get 
maximum revenue, and laieif eliminates tlu* stronger, less sensi- 
tive j)nrchastU'R as revenue producers, it cannot make good the 
loss by raising the price fiw the remaining consuiiic'rs. Under 
♦certain conditions the price may remain unchanged ; under others 
it may lowered ; but it ne'er can be raised.^ 

If these prmci[)les interpreted in terms of the effect on 
foreign vessels (and AriKU’ican vessels engaged in international 
trade) of the exeiui^iori of coastwise shipping from the' payment 
• of canal tolls, they mean that tlie revenue which the United 
States (roveniment loses by cutting out the latter as income 
producers crinnot })e recover'd by raising the rate of tolls on the 
Jorfiier. The exact results of the concession to coastwdse shipping 
will vary somewhat with changes in the volumes of the two 
(dasses of* shipping, and 1h(‘ precise relations which exist as to 
their sensitivity. Under certain conditions, after the exemption, 
the loll ra<te may remain unchanged: under others, it may be 
lowered ; but, so long as bulk of ilie coastwdse sliipping saves 
more by using tiui canal tlian does the intei'national shipping, and 
the American Government h‘els the necessity of getting as large 
a return as possible on its investment, the conca'ssion can never 
result in an increase in the toll rale.‘^ 

Lincoln Hutchinson 


^ In a certain strained sonsa of the words it ia of course true that under some 
circumstances Uio monopoly does recover part of its loss from the remaining 
consumers, for whenever conditions are such that the elimination of the less 
sensitive purchasers produces a lowering of price to those who remain, this lower 
price gets from tiieni as a clas.s a larger aggregate revenue than the old, higher 
price. The net loss in revenue is less than the amount of the eliminated revenue. 

* These conclusions may be confirmed by fairly simple calculations based on the 
data contained in Professor Johnson’s report already referred to. They show that 
in 1900—10, if the canal had been open, the maximum-revenue toll for shipping 
engaged ia the intern a tional trade alone, would have been about eighty cents per 
net registered ton ; for American coastwise sliipping alone, two dollars and thirty 
cents per ton ; for the two together one dollar per ton. In other words, the exemp- 
tion of coastwise shipping would have lowered the maximum- revenue rate from one 
dollar to eighty cents. 
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In a. recent address on the lii")! cost of livinff, before the Inter- 
national CongresK of Chambers of ( •oniiiierce, J briefly described a 
proposal lV)r rendering the gold standard mon^ “stal^e,” by vir- 
tually increasing the weight of the gold dollar or sovereign , so as 
to conjpensate for losses of {nirchasing power. 1 mentioned also 
the fact thal> CTOvernor Woodrow Wilson, now T’residcnt-clect of 
the United States, hud atone time suggeslod essentially the same* 
idea. 

Partly because so much int('rest has been manifested in the 
proposal, both among academic economists and busin(>ss rhen,. 
and partly because, for lack of a fuller statement. Ilie ])rop()sal has 
been so often misunderstood, 1 am using such sf)ace as is available 
in this issue of the .loittiNAr, to formidate in some detail the main 
features of the proposal. A nmeh longei’ and fuller e\})lanation, 
with disenssions of diflienllies and r)l)j('('ti()ns, will he published in 
the February issue ol the <ihunlcr1]i .loiirnnl of I'fcoiioiiiioi. 'fhe, 
reader is also referred, for a gentwal statemimt of the plan in 
relation to other siiggesttnl remedies for rising prices, to my hook, 
The Purcliaxinq Paver of Money, in the. closing chapter of w'hich 
I discuss tlu^ (picstion, “Is the Price Tjevel Controllable?” 

Eeaders of Ibis JonuNAL do not need to h(‘ told that the gold 
standard, as it exists at present, is unstable. The sovereign, for 
instanc(', is not a tonsiant unit of purchasing power. Anyone 
who will read the literature of the. Iasi decade on rising prices, or 
the antecedent literature in the "eighties and ’nineties on falling 
prices, will realise the shallowness of the notion that “gold is 
stable.” I commend especially the reading of Sir David Barbour’s 
recent book, The Stfindard of Value, which contains an analytical 
study, both of llie long jx'riod of falling prices, 1873-1696, and 
of the. present period of rising prices, beginning in 1697. As he 
has so well ^hown, it would help greatly if, instead of using the 
phrase “a rise in general prices,” we should ordinarijy use the 
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equivalent phrase, “‘a fall in the purchasing power of the 
sovereign.” 

In all business relations involving time, in which money pay- 
ments are fixed, whether by contract, by law, or simply by 
custom, any great change in the purchasing power of the monetary 
unit causes a transfer of wealth, enormous though unrealised, 
frqhi one sel of owners to anoth(‘r. Those who feel the pinch 
naturally complain, though quite unconscious of the cause of their 
difficulties. We therefore heard comidaiuts in the ’eighties and 
’nineties of '‘depression in t/ade,” and are hearing at present 
copiplaints of the “high cost, of living.” 

It is Jiot j)ret( ndod that to siahiUse the purchasing power of 
J:.he sovereign wt)u 14 hanisli all complaint, miudi less serve as a 
sufJfititaU^;, foi‘ progr(\ssive economies in industry, finance, and 
commerce'. \ stjihle mom'tn.y unit for measuring general pur- 
chasing [)Ower will not be a substitute for the fertility of the soil 
any more than a stable yardstick for measuring cloth is a sub- 
• stituto for an efficient method of weaving eloth. Nevertheless, 
few reforms would bc' more far-r(\acbiTig tlnin standardising the 
monetary yardstick. The (experience of the last thirty ye-ars, 
wlu^ rightly intorpreh'd, demonstrates the im]K'rative need of 
standardising tlu' sovereign, the dollar, the franc, the mark, &c., 
as units oP*]>urchasiug power. Each is now fixed in w^aght but 
variable in [Mifchasing power. It waadd be a great advantage if 
they c'ould fixed in purchasing power evc'n if variables in weight. 
Of all (‘commercial unils the monetary unit alone'., although the 
most iriijxntaut, has thus far been left unstaudardised. 

'riie following is belic'.ved to be a ]>rnctica1 method of 
standardisation. Whi'ther or not it is ever adopt ('d — and T realise 
the enormous inertia to ho overeome- - its discussion whicih has 
been begun slumld at least serve the purpose of (h'lnonstrating 
the need--not yet generally felt-of monetary standardisation. 
It may also lead to some l)etler metliod of attaining this end. 
The follow'iiig plan has at least a nit'.rit Inching in all former plans 
for regiilatijig the purcliasing power of money, that its operation 
wcmld be as automatic as the ojaration of the mint. Jt would 
require no manijHilation of the curremey at the discu'ction of 
Government officials. 

The luoposal is to increase, and to vary periodically, the weight 
of the bmlion basis of the dollar— or the sovereign - (acc^ording to 
the indications of an index number of prkes) in such a manner 
as to compensate for any future losses in ttic purchasing power 
of each grain of gold by increasing the number of grains which 
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go to make the dollar — or the sovereign. It may be called a plan 
for “a compensated sovereign,” a plan practically to convert the 
gold standard info the multiple standard. 

But how could this be possible? (1) How could the weight 
of the sovereign be increased without literally having gold 
sovereigns of many different weights in circulation or a recSoinage 
every year or month, and (2) how could we know how muefi. to 
increase the weight of the dollar from time to time? 

The answer to the first question — how to virtually increase the 
weight of the gold dollar without .literally doing so — is easy as 
soon as we recognise that the ultimate basis of the sovereign is 
the gold bullion with which it is interconvertible. A sovereign 
of 123*27 grains must now alw^ays have the same value as 123*27 
grains of gold bullion, 11/12 fine. This quantum of bvllion may 
be called the “virtual sovereign,” or the “ rederrj.r>tion bullion.” 

To be exact, by redem{)tion-bullion is meant the amount of 
gold bullion which the owner of a gold dollar or sovereign can get 
for it if ho wishes to redeem it in bullion. 

Now it is evidently unnecessary that the weught of the redemp- 
tion-bullion should be the same as the w^eight of the sovereign, 
just as it is unnecessary that the silver shilling or rupee ‘tehajl 
be worth, as silver, the gold in which it may be redeemed. It is 
essential, however, that redemption-bullion shall be available. It 
is the possibility of turning gold sovereigns or gold certificates into 
commercial bullion which is the essence of the gold standard. 
Without some sort of convertibility into bullion, wc should not 
have a gold standard but only fiat money. 

The present proposal is to increase and vary, from time to 
time, the weight of the redemption-bullion without necessarily 
disturbing Uie weight, of the coined sovereign or dollar. Suppose, 
for instance, that the redemption-bullion had been gradually in- 
creased since 189G until to-day it were 25 per cent, heavier, or 
154*09 grains, while the actual gold sovereign were still 123*27 
grains. This means that the Government w^ould now be redeem- 
ing on demand each gold sovereign in 154*09 grains of gold bullion, 
just as the Indian Government now^ redeems the rupee at a fixed 
ratio to gold bullion.^ Gold sovereigns would, in such a system, 
be mere tokens— like silver shillings or rupees — entitling the 
holder to gold bullion. 

As to convertibility in the other direction, the Government 

^ Of course, all gold sovereigns indisoriminately would be so redeemable whether 
old or new, i.e., whether originally minted for 123*27 grains of bullion, or later for a 
larger amount. ^ 
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mint would stand ready to give back a gold sovereign for each 
154*09 ‘grains gf bullion plus a slight coinage fee or brassage ** 
of, say, 1 per cent. This brassage charge would serve, as after- 
w^ards explained, to prevent loss to the Government by speculation. 
If it were 1 per cent, it w’ould be 1*51 grains to be added to the 
154*09, making 155*03 grains in all as the bullion re({uired at the 
mjht to secure a gold dollar. This may be called the mint- 
bullion.” 

Thus there w^ould be two quanta of gold bullion, slightly differ- 
ing from each other — 154*09 grains and 155*63 grains-*-the former, 
or “redemption-bullion,” being the quantum wdiich the Govern- 
ment w’ould gwc> for a gold sovereign, and the latter, or “mint- 
bullion,” being the quautuin it w^oiild take for a gold sovereign. 
THV> di^fference is a sort- of Government commission. The differ- 
ence betwen the mint-biijiirn (155*03 grains) and the bullion in 
the gold sovereign (123*27 grains) is 32*30 grains, and would be 
retained by the Govcirmnent as a part of its bullion reserve for 
redeeming gold coin. Of this 32*36 only 1*54 is brassage; the 
remainder, 30*82 grains, may, for want of a better term, bo called 
“seigniorage.” That is, thc^ so-called seigniorage is the difference 
in weight l)etwcim the literal sovereign and tlie virtual sovereign — 
the bullion in wdiich it could be redeemed. The plan might there- 
fore be roiigbly described as one to restore the ancient custom of 
seigniorage.’ 

We may also express these operations in commercial language 
as follows : When the Government redeems gold sovereigns in 
gold bullion it is selling bullion; when it mints gold sovereigns 
from bullion it is buying bullion. At present the price of gold 
11/12 fine is ,-£3 lls. lO^cL an ounce (or at the Bank £3 175. 9d., 
the difference of l^J. in the T being eom]>ensation for delay in 
minting), and never varies. This is, to all intents and purposes, 
the redemption-price at which the Government or the Bank sells 
gold bars, as well as the “mint-price ” at which it buys them. It 
creates the market price of gold. Tinder the plan proposed, when 
the redemption-bullion was 154*09 grains (or 5/4 of the weight of 
the sovereign), the redemption price would be 4/5 of the present 

price, of £3 175. lOJd., or £3 25. per ounce, while 

the mint-price would be of £3 175. lOJd., or £3 l5, 8d. per 

^ This “seigniorage,” however, would be peculiar in that it would be created not 
by reducing the coin, but by increasing the bullion behind it ; would not be fixed 
arbitrarily, but would be automatically adjusted (as explained later) ; and would 
not belong to the Government for its owp profit, but would bo a trust fund for 
redemption j)urpoges only. 
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ounce. Thus the Government would stand ready to sell gold at 
iJS 2.9. 3^d,\ and to buy it at £3 Is, Hd,, the difference, lid, per 
ounce, being the “brassage” or Government commission.* 

l^hc two operations, selling (or redemption) and buying (or 
minting), would keef> tlie value of the sovereign not less than the 
redemption-bullion of 15T()9 grains, and not more than thu mint- 
bullion of 155‘(}3. In oth(‘r words, the official prices for selling 
and buying gold would fix its market price betwe^en the limits*of 
£3 2s. ?)ld. and TP> ]s. Hd. }H‘r oumo. Of course the “seigniorage ” 
must iK'ViT be negative. If, for im;tance, (he mint-bullion were 
61*03 grains, half as much as in the sovenugn, every sovereign 
could be molted and tlu^ bullion so oblained taken to tlje mint and 
exchanged for t\v(j sovenugns, thes(; nndted ^ind converted into'f 
four, and so on in an “endless chain.” An obvious proviwp in the 
proposed plan w^ould therefore^ b(‘ iliat tli«‘ redemption-bullion must 
never be lighter than Iho sovereign itsedC. Th(‘. present indica- 
tions ^ ar() that gold will continue to depreciate so that the redemp- 
tion-bullion, in order to maintain tlu' saiiu'*. purchasing power as 
the prestuit sovereign, w'ould need in general to imu’ease in weight 
in the future. Jf, liovvevtT, it should ever happtui iliat tlie 
redem|)tion-bullion should shrink in w^eight to 123*27 grains, t1iei\ 
the })roviso that ii. should newer fall below ihis ligure w^ould come 
into operation. Ho long as it remained at 123*27 grains it would 
cease to be adjustable, and to maintain a constant purcliasing 
power. As at j)resent it would have a cons! ant weight, but 
varying jiurcliasing power. 

We are now’ ready to ('Xjilain wdiy two prices -the mint-price 
and the redemiffion-priee—of gold are nevressary. Tf the Govern- 
ment were to both buy and sell at the same price, every expected 
shift of that price would lead to speculation embai’ra,ssing to the 
Government. lA)r instance, if the mint-price were to-day, say, 
£3 per ounce, and if it were known or expected that to-morrow 
the price would be raised to £3 Os, Cd., sjieculators would to-day 
buy of the Government gold bullion and sell it back to-morrow^ at 
an advance of 6d. jkt ounce. opjx)SLtc speculation W'Ould 

accompany a drop in the official pric(i. If, how^ever, the Govern- 
ment protects itself by charging a slightly higher price than it 
pays, it is evident that no such s])eculation would ensue if a 
provision be made that tliis pair of prices shall not be shifted by 
more than the margin between them. 

Let us sui)pose that the two prices differ by a “brassage” 

^ See the writer’s ‘‘Will the Present upward Trend of World Prices Continue?** 
American Economic Review^ September, 1912. ^ 
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margin of 1 per •cent., and that the pair of prices are to be 
adjusted quarterly. This f>ermits a maximum movement up or 
down of 4 per cent. annum, which, though it may not be 
always siiflicient to maiiitiiin absolutely (‘onstant the purchasing 
power of* the monetary unit, will always tend in that direction. 

The important question remains : How can we know what 
changes to make frmn time to time in tlie vveiglit of tlie redemp- 
tion-bullion or “virtiiar sovereign 1die ajiswer is: By index 
numbers of prices, such as those of Sauerbeck, The Economist, 
the Britisl) Board of Tiade, the United Slates Bureau of Labour, 
or the Canadian Department of Jjabour. Almost any one of 
these would aiford a good guide, and tliey all agree fairly well. 
^In my hook on 7 /ic/b/n Zn/.v/Uf/ Power of Money ] have discussed 
in dHai,]j^the felative meiils of various forjiis of index numbers. 

When oju'e a bjsUau of index mmdiers is dt^cided upon, tluiir 
numcu'ical calcnlittion becomes a mere matter ol elerical arith- 
metic. If the otlicial index number should ni any time show the 
.price level to d(.‘viab‘- by, say, ^ |>er eviM. above the base level 
from \vhi(d] tlie systiun started, it would la^come mandatory to 
correct the rcdeiuj)tion-bullion i)y increasing it per cent, (i.e., 
to decrease tlie buJIion pnc(‘s by p('-r cent.), and similarly for 
any oilier deviation* from jKir, subject, of course, to the restrictions 
above impo^seJ. ddius, if the price kwel deviated by b per cent, 
below the oj iginal f>ar, the n'demption-biillion could be competed 
only to tlie extent of I per emit, in any one (juurie^r of tlu; ytiar ; 
but tlu^ full correediou could l)c n'uched in throe quarters unless 
the (Uwiation wmv aggravated in tlie meantime; and in that case 
the coiTection would follow steadily on the hei'ls of the deviation. 

The plan then, in brief, is this 

(1) To institute an oHicial index number of prices, selecting 
some initial year, such as J9L5, as tin* base of refcrmice, tlie price 
level for that year btiing called 100 [xir cent. 

(2) The (jovei’Tinjfmt to readjust the* official weight of the 
“redemption-liullioD,'’ or the “virtual dollar (or sovanvign) “ (the 
quantum of bullion in which it wall rcaU'ian th(‘. gold dollar or 
sovereign) at regulai’ intervals, say (quarterly, according to the 
finding of the irule.x number, if at any time tlie index number 
deviates from par, tlie redtunption-bullion is to he corrected in 
proportion to the deviation, [irovided, liowf'vru' : 

(a) That no one shift in the weight of the rt^dem[dion-bullion 
shall exceed the “brassage” (say 1 per cent.) or such 
stated limits (o.g., 1 ])er cent, per quartiT) as will safe- 
vguard the Government from irijurious st>eculatioDs, and 
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(b) That the redemption-bullion shall in no case be of less 
weight than the sovereign. 

(3) The Grovernment to be responsible at all times for redeem- 
ing on demand gold coins in redemption-bullion and for minting 
bullion at the same rate (except for the brassage” of, say, 1 per 
cent.), in other words, the Government must always be r^ady to 
sell gold bullion at the redemption-price, and to buy it at#the 
mint-pfice (the redemption-price less the ‘'brassage ”). * 

The following diagram shows approximately what would have 
been the effect of the system on the price level if it had been 
adopted in the United States in 1907. There are reasons why, in 
practice, the price level would have followed an even more uniform 
course. 
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The pro[X)sal is in mechanism almost identical with the gold 
exchange device — the innovation introduced by Great Britain to 
maintain the Indian currency at par witli gold. 

No space remains in which to answer possible objections. It 
must suffice to refer the reader to the fuller statement appearing 
next year, to which allusion is made at the beginning of this 
article. 


Irving Fisher 



REVIEWS 


The Economic Oiiflooh. By Edwin Cannan. (LoDdoii : E'isher 
Unwin. 191 ’2. Pp. 312*) 

If a Journal sliould not review its o^n hack numbers, al)oul 
!ia third of Professor Camian’s vohnne. of sel(‘cted (assays, “the 
flotSiknL*sand jetsam of neariy a quarter of a century,” falls out of 
one’s purviev/. But the Jm»mnal owes him an apology for a mis- 
print that he records on p. J04. He was discussing mnnicipai 
water, and it [)rinted “good-will,” when it sliould have printed 
•“good well.” Possibly he was too concrete for us, and we insisted 
that if he would not use technical economic terms, at least he 
should use a semi-technical term borrowed from business. The 
trivial incident is perhaps symbolic. Professor Eannan has no 
patience with “tlie great class which most erroneously believes 
that the only useful political economy is that which is difficult to 
understand,” and he will be concrete at all costs. This blessed 
habit of his saves time and makes one wish to have studied just 
a little at the London School. And he pricks bubbles so neatly ; 
thus : “1 have seen an enthusiast for municipal housing stand in 
the empty streets of a town late at night, wdien every soul in the 
town was evidently housed, and say in a tone of conviction, 
‘Private ent(‘rprise has failed.’” Or thus (the passage was 
written in 1903) : “The gratification whicli every patriot ought to 
feel at the fact that the comparatively w^ell-paid ‘ miscellaneous ’ 
occupations are growing rapidly . . . will not be seriously damped 
by The Times' Economist’s apparent belief that a City policeman 
is a poor thing compared with an Essc^x labourer or a South 
Staffordshire ironw^orkej* — a belief whi(‘h he supports only by an 
obscure reference to an economic doctrine whicli was quite 
successfully exploded by McCullocli in the second quarter of last 
century.” 

Several of the essays that were not jirinted in this Journal 
are old friends. The one from which the last quotation is taken 
appeared in the Independent Review. Another was read at the 
British Association, another printed in the Quarterly Journal of 
No. 88.— VOL. XXII. ‘ . Q Q 
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Economics, and so on. They do nearly all, as the Preface claims, 
“bear in some way or other upon the direction in which* we may 
expect progress in economic organisation to take place “ f though 
I am not sure that this covers No. 2, “Eicardo in Parliament/^ 
Of the three not before printed, one was read to the Fabian Society 
in 1889 and another was to have been read at Euskin Hall the 
day the students struck for more Socialistic teaching in J909. 
They are both admirable of their kind. In the Autobiographical 
Introduction wc learn that, on the MS. of the first, Professor 
Cannan finds that he pencilled three and twenty years ago : 
“Webb thinks he knows. So do I.’’ The gloss probably still 
holds true. 

Everyone knows that l^rofessor Cannau — siding with “the 
ordinary person w ho has not been infected by the of 
economic text-books” — regrets that, ^ in the theory of distribu- 
tion, too much stress has often been laid on distribution among 
“factors” and not enough on distribution among families. To 
him “the two greatest ends of economic inquiry” are “the 
furnishing of gcTieral answers to the two questions, first, why 
whole communities are rich or poor, and secondly, why inside 
each community sonu* individuals and fatuilies axe above and 
others bedow tlu‘. average in wealUi.” Perhaps he was rather 
more lonely in bis adhesion to this view twenty years ago than 
ae is now. Few, I hope, w^oiild care to disjuite it. But it remains 
true that, so far, acceptance has not greatly influenced the formal 
outline of English economic teaching and economic text-books. 
All allow, for example, that variations in property are as impor- 
tant as variations in wage, and yet I can think of no healthy 
literary child of a suggestion that Professsor Cannan first printed 
seven years ago. “A great investigation might take place into the 
different effects of different laws as to inheritance and bequest, 
into the effect of the customs observed in regard to dowxies, the 
effect of large and small families in different classes, and many 
other similar subjects which are just as fitted for discussion in 
works on economic theory as the matters at present usually dis- 
cussed — for example, in relation to the causes of differences in 
wages in different occupations.” If Professor Cannan is not going 
to do the work himself — as this reviewer most devoutly hopes he 
may — ^will no one else make a start? 

The paper on Socialism and Nationalism, read at Euskin Hall, 
like that on Economics and Socialism, read to the Fabians, is 
full of good things. They are among the most “outlooking” of 
the series. Mr. Cannan tdld the Fabians in ’89 that “State 
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ownership of the means of production, but not of tlv'> means of 
enjoyment and Income, is an utterly chimerical state of things.” 
I do not know whether they believed him even after the crushing 
illustration : “ What could be more abominable and absurd than 
to refuse to allows a man to build a t-oolshed for himself, and yet 
to allow him to accumulate, and poswsibly to l)e(|uealh, an un- 
limited number of racehorses, feather-beds, and billiard-tables.” 
Mr. Cannan said the view that be criticised was characteristic of 
the older Socialism ; but the blessed formula sticks about the neck 
of the newer as if tliere had n^ver been a toolshed. Twenty y<‘ars 
later Professor Cannan reminded Puskin flail that old countries 
owned much property outside tludr territory, and noted that “h(^ 
'uHd not remember seeing any statemeiit as to what is to be done 
with uds prop'ui.y if so(dal reorganisation takes place on a national 
basis.” Do you ^‘onliscato what falls within “Socialised” terri- 
tory and forc(‘ yourself thereby to become a self-suffk'ing unit, so 
far as capital is concerned in sarula scccuJorum ; or do you pay 
^interest and sacrifie.e dogma? Worse still — one might add — if you 
have a superfluity, do you acce]'t int(U'est, or do you lend gratis 
to a “Socialised” Costa nie,a in order not to (exploit the Costa 
Kicaiis? The papgr, un(‘ ought to say, is vastl}' less sympathetic 
towards Nationalism than towards Bucialism ; and an iinfrumdly 
critic miglfl even suggest that its author had absorbed from 
Bicardo — see “iiicardo in l^arlianient ” - such very radical views 
about national debts that he set al^ont stirring up future Tjabour 
leaders to go for repudiation. I, however, am not that critic. 

On the near future — see the last article, hitherto unpublished, 
as well as tlie Introduction- -Professor Cannan looks out with a 
cheerful and reasoned confidence. The arguments are not, and 
do not pretend to be, all new. Even if e.acli were a stale common- 
place they would make delightful reading. It would be unfair 
to Professor Cannan to (juote the wholfi of his narrative of the 
probable course of a general strike, wlier(‘by ho proves it a bogey. 
It is to be found on p, of the Introduction, and it is very far 
from dismal. The Introduction closes with a projdiecy of more 
“labour troubles,” and an exhortation to face them “with a cool 
head ... and unfailing good temper. It is childish to be angry 
with everyone who will not 2)ay you what you ask, and with every- 
one who will not work for what you offer ; and childish ange.r ends 
in tears.” If we all wu'ote like Professor C^armaii what a com- 
jjanionable science economics would be. Perhaps he may yet 
persuade some unbeliever that it is not all Katallactics and the 
Calculus. * J. H. Clapham 
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Syndicalism and Labour. Notes upon some Aspects of Social and 
Industrial Questions of the Day. By SiB‘ Arthur Olay, 
Bart. Fourth edition, abridged. (London : Murray.* 1912; 
Pp. XV + 166. Price Is. not.) 


Syndicalism : a Critical Examination. By J. Eams.ay Machonald. 

(London: Constable and Co. 1912. Pp. vii + 74.) ”, 

f * 

Sir AimiUR (Ilw’s book is tlie fourth and abridged edition of 
his fiijndicalism and Lahcmr, tirjjt published in August, ]911. 
That by Mr. Itarusay Macdonald is l)a8ed upon six articles on 
Syndicalism which appeared in the Daily (Jhronicle during May, 
1912. The tW'O books, of course, have certain points in common : 
e.g,j they both discuss tlie general strike, they both contgi#^.some 
account of thc^ writings of M. Sorcl, and ilioy both have a good deal 
to soy about the relation of Syndicalism to Koclalisni^and to trade 
unionism. But they approach the subject of Syndicalism from 
very different points of view, and the differences b(ff-ween the two 
books are much moie noti(teHl)le than their resemblances. 

Mr. Macdonald thinks that “c ven in France . . . Syndicalism 
as a policy is absurdly weak and is not makiiig progress” (p B5), 
that it has taken little hold in the other hhiropean countries, and 
that it is weakening in America; wliile Syndicalism, j‘n England 
he regards as “negligible, both as a school of thought arad as an 
organisation for action” fp. 39). “No one,” he says, “would 
have troubled very much about it had not the sanguinary flavour 
of the word Syndicalism been ne(‘essary as an ingredient for the 
repulsive mixture of licence and al)surdity wdiich is placed by 
unscrupulous persons befoi*e the public day by day in order to 
disgust it against everything which c/mcerns Labour and 
Socialism” (p. 42). 

Sir Arthur Clay, on the other hand, is very much alarmed at 
the progress which he tliinks Syndicalism is making, not only on 
the Continent, but in England. He sees the hand of the Syn- 
dicalist ut work in recent strikes, which liave “made it clear that 
the object of a general strike in this country is not primarily 
economi(^aI, but |)olitical ; that it is a declaration of war by w^age- 
earners, not, excc'pt indiretdly, against their employers, but 
against the wdiole of tlu^ community outside the ranks of the 
belligerent unions, and that its use as a means of waging indus- 
trial war is incompatible with national security” (p. ix). He 
thinks that Syndicalism, if |)roperly understood by British wage- 
earners, would be indignantly repudiated, but that there is some 
danger of their being led through ignorance of its. doctrines to 
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adopt its method^. Tn Mr. Macdonald’s opinion, however, Syn- 
dicalisnf “is as likely to dominate trade unionism as ar*e the tenets 
of Jolfannah Soiithcote to become the established religion of 
England “ (p. 61), He thinks, and we believe it to be the truer 
view, that the recent strikes have been merely the result of a 
swing of the pendulum from political to industrial methods as a 
meaBS of settling (piestions l)etween capital and labour, a 
phenomenon whk’.h has often been witnessed in the history of 
trade unionism. “Tlie n^vival of trade union activity was 
erroneously identified with tlje Syndicalist movement, and what 
on the railways and in the mines has been merely a return to the 
methods of 1860-1890, is thought to be an embracing of a new 
revolutionary purpofie. All that is happening in England at present 
is tL trade unionism as an active force is reviving, and that indus- 
trial action is being resorted to with, perhaps, the over enthusiasm 
which alwa^v^s folUm’s upon a period of over-neglect ” tp. 15). The 
two authors are at one as to the futility of the general strike in 
.bringing about revolutionary ehang(‘s m social relations. Ihit 
Sir Artliur Clay seems to tliink that I he use of thf^ gencu’al strike 
has always been projiosed with the object of overthroAving society, 
and he also certainly gives the impression that he imagines the 
idea of the general* strike to have originated with tlie Syndii'alists, 
which is, of course, not the case. Mr. Macdonald jioints out that 
the wea}X)u may bo used not nuTtdy to bring about revolutionary 
changes, but also to secure eith(*r “some specific demand— say an 
extension of the fraaichise, the n'signation of a Govi'Tnrnent, or 
the defeal of a war jiarty : if used fur political purjiosc's, as it well 
may be ; or incrc'.ased wages or any other trade union claim if 
used only for industrial jnirposes” (p. 61), and in these cases, as 
he says, “it need not l)e unsuccessful’* (p. 61). 

Sir Arthur Cray’s book really contains very little about Syn- 
dicalism, but it has a. good deal to say upon various other subjects, 
which he seems to think are much mon*. closely connected with 
it than is actually the case. If its author trembles at the idea of 
Syndicalism, he slmdders at the bare thought of Socialism, and 
several chapters are devoted to a criticism of sotiu> of t he proposals 
of Socialists. In several olhers he r(*f>roduces some well-known 
criticisms of trade union action, on the lines of the late Mr. 
T. S. Cree, whom he quotes with a.pproval. The points he 
mentions have been thrashed out over and over again, and they 
do not appear to call for further comment here. The Osborne 
judgment is discussed and vigorously defended in Cliapters vii., 
viii., and x., and in this connection Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 



fall very much under his displeasure in Chapter vii., which is a 
criticism of the introduction to the latest edition of their* History 
of Trade Unionism. But to return io what Sir Arthur* has to 
say about the Socialists. While recognising that there are 
fundamental differences between Socialists and Syndicalists, he, 
as it seems to us, fails to remember this when discussing their 
relations to each other, and he is inclined to lump together Slate 
Socialislis, Communists, Syndicalists, and Anarchists under the 
head of *‘the enemies of society." The trade unions, in so far as 
they have boon captured by the Socialists, also appear to be 
included; e.g.^ on p. 45 he says: “It must never be forgotten 
that, although the ultimate objects of the State Socialists, Com- 
munists, Syndicalists, and Anarchists diffiv* Fundamentally and 
are indeed mutually exclusive, and although they rega/v?eeach 
other with hostility and contempt, they ^are!^ consciously or uncon- 
sciously, acting in concert in attacking soCiety,' and in opposing 
all that hinders their operations. One ()l)ject is common to all." 
And again, on the same })age : “There is no hope . . . that the. 
national dangc'r from tlu^ forces of disorder will be lessened by the 
fundamental antagonism which exists between the doctrines of 
Collectivism, Syndicalism, and Anarchy, and v:e must be «^[)re- 
pared to find tliose forces working in allianc'e for the destruction 
of society, as it is now organised." Mr. Macdonald als^ deals with 
the ndation of Socialism to Syndicalism, and admits Ihat “the 
fact that the Syndicalist founds his (‘ommunity on common pro- 
perty in the means of production iisc^d for common convenience 
and benefit, gives him, without being a Socialist, a right to stand 
on a small bit of the same ground as the Socialist" (p. 5). But 
he points out that “the Syndicalist ... is poles asunder from the 
Socialist in method, and method counts for everything in the 
process of social change. . . . No one who has the least knowledge 
of Syndicalism on the one hand and of Socialism on the other 
can ever mix up the two. In fact, Syndicalism is largely a revolt 
against Socialism" (pp. 5, 6). 

In order to prove that the Socialists are in alliance with the 
Syndicalists, Sir Arthur Clay endeavours to establish the proposi- 
tion that the Socialists are oj^posed to conciliation in labour 
disputes, and the greater part of Chapter vi. is devoted to this 
object. We do not think he has made out his case, or that he 
has any reason for thinking that a policy of resistance to .concilia- 
tion has been adopted by the Socialists, as he seems to suggest on 
p. 73 and elsewhere. Mr. Bamsay Macdonald is himself, as far 
as w’e know, not opposed to conciliation; while Mr. Philip 
Snowden, another very typical Socialist, is in favour of compul- 
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sory arbitration. •In Chapter vi. Sir Arthur severely criticises Mr. 
Sidney Webb, for speaking to the Amalgamated* Society of 
Eailway Servants unfavourably of the working of the Conciliation 
Boards set up in 1907. But he is surely hardly justified in con- 
cluding from this that Mr. Webb is opposed to the principle of 
conciliation. 

^According to Sir Arthur, new “forces . . . are driving the 
country nearer and ne^Irer to the brink of the abyss (p. ix) ; how 
is the country to be kept from slipping over the edge? In the 
first place, “free labour must be safeguarded by the whole force of 
the community” (|). viii) ; and secondly, encroachments on liberty 
must be stopped, and “the spirit of independence and enterprise 
upon which alone, the advance of a community must depend” 
(p. ^fil) must be encouraged. But the bulwark on which Sir 
Arthur mainly relies for “sab^ty from the attacks of the enennes 
of society is vigcfroiis ana well -concerted action by the middle and 
upper classes ” ([). 148). It is on the great middle class, however, 
that he apparently places most reliance. But the great middle 
class is strangely a])atlietic, and some pages in Chapter xiii. are 
devoted to an inquiry into the causes of their apathy. It cannot 
be that their courage and emu-gy have been sapped and weakened 
by Jong joiirp, of •cornfoit and prosperity, for look at the energy 
they show in business and Ihe readiness with wdiich they 
responded to the call foi’ their services during the Boer War. No ; 
the middle classes a.re becoming loo humane — some of their 
members actually having l)ecome Socialists themselves, and they 
have begun to believe in social reform, partly because they have 
become humane, and partly because they think social reform 
would help the particular ix)liiical party to which they belong. 
They are, however, too ignorant to see that social reform is always 
a stej) in the direction of Socialism. Hence the apathy of which 
Sir Arthur complains. 

His book is, as we have said, much more than a criticism of 
Syndicalism: in fact, it might almost have been entitled The 
Case against the Labour M ovement. We do not think the author 
has put his case w^ell, because he seems to us not fully to under- 
stand the position of some of thos(‘ wdth whom he disagrees, and 
because, while no doubt he is w^ell aware of the imperfections of 
the existing industrial system, and fully sympathises with those 
who suffer from them, he has not made this sufficiently apparent 
in his pages. 

Mr. Eamsay Macdonald's book appears to us to be a very able 
little work, and we hope it will bp widely read. 

H. Sanderson Furniss 
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The Economic Principles of Confucius and kis School, By 
Chen Huan-Chang. Columbia University Studies.' (New 
York : Longmans. 1911. 2 Vols. Pp. xv + 756.) 

Confucius once observed : “How numerous are the people!’^ 
Jan said, “Since they are thus numerous, what more shall be 
done for them?'’ “Enrich them,” was the reply. “And ‘when 
they have been enriched, what more shall be done?” Confucius 
said, “Instruct them.” Plis theory of vrages was expressed when 
he said : “By daily examinations and monthly trials, and by 
making their rations in accordance' with their labours — this is 
the way to encourage all the classes of artisans.” He did not 
allow land to be subject to private ownership. He did not think 
it wrong to take interest : for capital is the mother, and interest 
is her child. ^ In the matter of tariffs he was an extremd^iree- 
trader. ' , 

This is tlie character of the Economic Principles of Confucius. 
They supply the pretext rather than the substance of Dr. Chen 
Huan-CIiang’s most interesting volumes. The substance is 
composed in part of contributions to tli(3 economic history of 
China, and in part of the poems and aphorisms of many generations 
on all topics that can be considered in the widest sense economic. 
His cliapters are headed “Factors of Production,” “Distribution,” 
“Public Finance,” and so forth; but into this artificial scheme 
he hns fitted a great deal that is charming and instructive. To 
prove that the sef>aration of the two s(‘Xos was not the original 
plan in ('hina, he is able to quote this (which Camfucius gave as 
a bad example of a lewd custom) from the Canon of Poetry 

The Tsin and the Wei 

Now present their broad sheets of water. 

Ladies and gentlemen 

Are carrying flowers of valerian. 

A lady says, “ Shall wo go to see ? ” 

A gentleman rophos, “ 1 have already been.” 

“ But let ufi go again to see. 

Beyond the Wei 

The ground is large and fit for pleasure.” 

So the gentlemen and ladies 

Make sport together. 

Presenting one anotlier with small peonies. 

In the chapter on “Economic Organisation” we read another 
poem from the Canon, directed against an official who makes his 
wife sew within the period of three months from marriage * 

1 The Chinese word {hsi) for interest means “ child.” That interest is justifiable 
has never been doubted in China. 
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Shoes thiuiy woven of the doliohos fibre 
May be used to walk on the hoarfrost. 

The deltcate fingers of a bride 
May be used in making clothes. 

Putting tho waistband to his lower garment and the collar to his upper, 
The bejfutiful woman fixes them. 

The beautiful woman moved gracefully, 

And politely stood aside to the left ; 

Prom her girdle hung her ivory comb-pin. 

But it is the narrowmindedness of her husband, 

Which makes the subject for satire. 

In the matter of the treatiiiQiit of the old, Confucius laid it down 
that if women have no children at the age of fifty, they are to 
be given cloiliing and food by the govcuiiment, and are to be 
apfvoirited conimisaioners for the collection of poetry. This shows, 
acAUding to j)r. Huan-Chang, that Confucius thought w^omen 
qualified to hold government office. ‘‘Nourishing the old” was 
a special* principle of Confucius. “According to the Uoyal 
UegulaiiOHs, lor those of fifty the grain is fine and different 
from that used by the younger people. For those of sixty, flesh 
is kept in store waiting for their order at any time. For those 
of seventy there is a s(M-ond seiTico of savoury meat. For those 
of eighty there is a conr^iant supply of delicacies. For those of 
ninety, food and*drink are never out of their chamber; whenever 
they warder to another [dace, it is required that savoury meat 
and drink should accompany thorn.” 

When Dr. lluan-Cliang is dealing with later philosophers and 
with economic history we find a method more like that of modern 
economists. His account of the fsing tien system of land tenure, 
which is sa[)posed to have existed in some form or other from 
about 2600 b.c. to 350 b.c., is very full and interesting, and is 
wwth the attention of all students of land tenure in village com- 
munities. The section on money, a matter in which China is 
now the least developed of all nations, shows that there are 
many practices, in the use of which she certainly preceded them. 
It is said that money has been used in China since 2900 b.c., 
and the trimetallic system of the present day has persisted (with 
a diminishing use of gold) from the remotest times, the copper 
coin being formerly, as now, the basis of the system. In the 
use of l^aper money they long anticipated other peoples. 
Cheng Chung, who died in 83 a.d., says of the H pu that “it 
was a piece of cloth stain j)ed with seals and written with words, 
two inches wide and two feet long. It w^as used as money 
for the exchange of things.” The origin of something between 
notes and bills of exchange in the ninth century a.d. is worth 
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quoting : “During the middle part of the Tang dynasty there was 
a scarcity of ‘money ; hence, money was not allowed to be taken 
out of certain loc^alities. Therefore, when merchants came to the 
capital they deposited their money in the offices which represented 
the different provinces at the capital, and received bonds from 
them. In this way, wherever they went they drew money with 
their bonds very easily. This was called ‘ flying money.’ Such 
a practice, however, was prohibited by the central government^, 
because it was thought that the offices would keep the money 
out of circulation, and the prices of commodities would be lowered. 
But the result was still worse than before. Therefore, in 812 a.d. , 
the government openc^d its own offices at the capital for carrying 
on the business of flying money -that is, the government issued 
bonds to d(^f)Osil()rs, and tJiey exchanged bonds for moncij^^ at 
the great cities of different ]u*ovinc('-s. A true government bank 
was established in 970 a.d. for the operation of tiie flyjng-money 
system. It was called The Bank of (onvenient Money.” 
Tradition says thal the system of “money associaiions,” or 
co-operative banks of China, was invented by a hermit named 
Mang Kung, who lived about 220 a.d. 

Gresham’s haw and the Quantiiy I'lioory have boon long 
understood by Cliincs(‘ scholars. In 175 m.c. Chla Yi said ; “The 
governiJient accumulates co])])cr for the control of the value 
of money. When the value is low, it lessems the quantity by 
some policy; and wlien it is high, jt distributes the money by 
some policy. Hence, the price o[ commodities must be equalised.” 
In 1378 A.D. Yeh T/u-ch’i laid it down that “if we want to estab» 
lish paper money, it is rie(*essary to reserve cash as a fund. It 
should be like the certificate of tea or salt ; when the certificate 
is presented the tea or salt can be obtained immediately. . . . 
When the certificate comes, tlie cash goes out; and when the 
certificate goes out, the cash comes in. Take the cash as the 
mother, and take the certificate as the son. The mother and 
son supplement each other, and control the price of all com- 
modities. When the price is low, ])aper should be issued; and 
when the price' is higl\ it should be withdrawn.” In 1223 A.D. 
Yiian Hsieh explained that an insufficiency of copper money 
could not be remedied by issuing inferior iron money in addition— 
“if we now add the iron money to it, should not the copper money 
but become still less? Formerly, because the paper money was 
too much, the price of commodities was dear. If we now add 
the iron money to the market, would the price not become still 
dearer?” 
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There is a^great deal in Dr. Huan-Chang’s learned and 
delightful book from which one would like to quote— Confucius’s 
principles of Eugenics, for example, the provisions for the mobility 
of labour, or the author’s admirable history of Chinese taxation. 
We must be content with one more topic only — the question of 
popidation in China. Statistics of pofuilation exist from the 
v< 4 ry earliest times. “To anyone bearing the tables of population 
Confucius bowed forward to the crossbar of his carriage.” But 
they are very inaccurate, mainly because there have been at 
various times a ‘ door-tax ’ and a ‘ mouth-tax,’ which have made 
it to the interest of the people to conceal their numbers. Allow- 
ance for this, however, being jiiade and account being taken of 
the conditions pivsumed by the systenis of land tenure, it seems 
clear that the present huge population of China is of quite 
modern growth, and that gre *t density of population is as recent 
a thing in Chii^a as it is in England. During tlu'- firsi. seventeen 
centuries of Ihe C'liristian era (or from the fifth to the twenty- 
second of the Confiician) the |M>pu]atiou appears to have fluctuated 
in the neighb<uirhood of 50,00(1,000; it is not likely that it ever 
reached 100,000,0(j0 before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a.d. Tt is sincci thad time that the numbers have increased 
by leaps and befuuds. According to the comparatively accurate 
censuses of n'CMuit times, the population was 177,0(X),000 in 1749, 

284.000. 000 in 1783, and 413,000,000 in 1812. During the 
T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion (1850-1850) ihe loss of life is said to have 
been from 10, 000, 000 to 20,000,000 (Dr. Hiian-Chang places the 
loss from this cause ad 150,000,000, but this must be due to a 
misprint or a rhetorical exaggeration) ; and tluu’e has been more 
loss, perhaps, in (juite rec<uit times than formerly from floods and 
famine. Bet ween 18(38 and 1885 the official estimates of popula- 
tion varied from 378,000,()()() to '105,000,000. For 1910 (according 
to The ('hinn Year Booli) two indejxuidc'nt estimates are available 
(Tibet and Maueburia being excluded) — the Custom’s Estimate of 

421.000. 0()0 and the Mincliengpu (Ministry of ih(‘ Interior) Census 
Eeturn, based oii the number of households, of 316,000,000. 
The doubt attaching to these figures is shown by th(j fact that the 
population of Szf^chuan is put, on the basis of the Minchengpu 
Census, at 23,000,()()(), by the Customs at 79,000,000, and by 
Sir A. Hosic, who estimated it in 1904, at 15,000,000. It is 
probably true, however, that, whereas before the year 1700 the 
population of China proper did not exceed 100,000,000, it has been 
for the last century, and is now, somewdiere between 300,000,000 
and 400,000,000. It is not correct, therefore, to think, as perhaps 
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one is apt to, that the pressure of population in China on the 
means of subsistence is many centuries old. The position is 
comparatively new, and there has been no obvious change, as 
there has been in the Western World, in economic or natural 
conditions of such a kind as to justify this enormous increase of 
population. The Golden Age of China, the age of her philosophers 
and poets and of discoveries in the arts of government and of life^ 
was not age of teeming and overcrowded population. Moralists 
are fond of regarding i>eriods of declining )x:)pulation as periods 
of national decay. In China, as elsewhere, the forces of religion 
have been )X)werltilly on the side of numerous offspring. But 
it is difficult to bedieve that the Golden Age can bo recovered while 
those to enjoy it arc so many. 

])r. Huan-C-hang, however, seeks for the chief cause of-the 
weakness of China elsewhere. He sees it in the requirement of 
the “modern essay ” in (dvil -service examinations \Glass I). The 
modern essay was ol no practical use, and its mastery required 
long practice. Instituted in 1370, in 1902 it was abolished. 

J. M. Keynes 


Railway Tramportation : A Hifftory of its Ecoywmics and of ih 
Relation to the State, J^y Chahlbs Lee Kaper, Professor 
of Economics, University of North Carolina. (New York and 
London: Putnams, 1912. Pp. xii + 33]. Price Gs.) 

Professor Eapi^r states on his title-page that his book is 
based, with the author’s j)ermissk)n, upon President Hadley’s 
Railroad Transportation: Its History and its Laws, “a work,” 
as he truly says in the preface, “so admirable that it deserves 
to live as long as railways are the subject of .serious study.” He 
adds that his own work “is a new book . . . and its chief piir 2 )C)se 
is to revise and enlarge Hadley’s book.” I'he preface continues : 
“In all cases of facts, the effort has been made to ascertain the 
most reliable oneis. . . . Personal observations, which cover, with 
fair completeness, the conditions of the lines and equiimient, the 
methods of operation, and the general characteristics of the traffic, 
have been made in all the countries that come under treatment.” 
Eeluctantly we are compelled, after carefully perusing the book, 
to say that the effort to ascertain the most reliable facts has hot 
been successful ; and that, had it not been for the assurance of 
the author that he has observed in person the actual working 
of the railways in the different countries, we should have 
imagined that the book had been composed throughout in the 
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seclusion of a litirary. The charge of inaccuracy is a serious one, 
and it is only right to support it by evidence. 

Healing with Great Britain, Prof. Eaper states that the Joint 
Committee of 1872 on Railway Amalgamation found that “there 
was really no effective competition between the parallel lines of 
railway.” In fact, the Committee reported that, while there was 
jao direct competition in rates, there was a very real competition 
in facilities. On p. 27 he states : “The canals of England and 
Wales carried 33,000 tons of coal in 1852, only 7,900 in 1882, 
while for the same j)eriod the coal tonnage of the Fjuglish railways 
increased from 317,000 to 0,546,000.” How these figures got into 
the text we are at a loss to imagine. That no one of the four sets 
has any relation th the actual facts is so obvious that it is not worth 
while to hunt up the actual statistics. On p. 29 Prof. Eaper 
states, accurai^ely we have no doubt, that if we take the year 
1900 as*ty})ical, the per capita trips in the United Kingdom 
were 27 in number. ETe go(^s on : “The Briton, in our year of 
comparison, travelled on an average about 245 miles.” Of course, 
this is a mere guess. N(uthor flic author nor anybody else knows 
the length of the average passenger journt^y in this country ; 
mdeed, two pages further on Prof. Eaper states that “the 
British railways do not make compilations of jiassenger- or 
tommile statistics . . . the passonger-rnile and Ihe ton-mile 
units are not given or even kept on the books of the rail- 
ways.” His average travel of 245 miles can, therefore, only be 
a deduction from the figures of the average fare paid per 
journey at an assumed rate per mile. On p. 24 he states : 
“The actual average [fare per mile] has been perhaps as 
low as 1.75 to 2 cents.” Now this rate, which we may assume 
he has employed, can be shown to demonstration to be very wide 
of the real facts. In the first place, we have some actual figures, 
not very much, but still valuable as indications. On four occasions 
actual passenger-mile receipts have been worked out for short 
periods in the United Kingdom. The North Eastern has pub- 
lished two compilations for specimen months, and two Irish rail- 
ways, the Belfast and Northern Counties, and the Great Northern, 
gave some evidence from actual figures to the recent Viceregal 
Commission. All four go to show that the average fare in the 
United Kingdom is probably somewhere between ()'5d. and 0’6d., 
i.e., between 1 and 1*2 cents. The a priori probability of this can 
be shown in another way. In France, where actual figures exist, 
the normal third-class fare is 4*92 centimes per kilometre ; the 
actual average fare paid is only 3*56 for all classes—a reduction 
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of 30 per cent. If, therefore, in France the average rajte per 
mile per passenger in all classes is 30 per cent, lower than the 
normal rate for third-class passengers only, it is quite reasonable 
to assume that in England, where a much larger percentage of the 
total travel is third-class, and where special fares are unciues- 
tionably issued both more freely and at greater reductions from 
the full rates, the average fare actually received by the railways ip 
40 per cent, below the standard of ordinary penny per mile third- 
class fares. If, then, the average fare is 0‘6d. = l*2 cents, that is, 
barely two-thirds of Prof. Eapor’s assifmed average, wc must make 
a corresponding correction on his average distance travelled, and 
substitute for 245 miles about 370. 

Dealing with quite a difTerent subject, on p. 39, Prof. Eaper 
says the new statutory “classifications and maximum rates went 
into effect on the first of the year 1893. . .In the, new classifica- 
tion and maxima , a numher of commodities were nor specially 
mentioned : and upon these the railways at oncc‘, advanced their 
rates over the old ones, some of which had not been changed for 
many years.” This is an entire Tnisconception of wliat happened. 
The new (dassification was exhaustive ; maxima were fixed in all 
cases, and the railways made no attempt to evade them. What 
they did do (and it was eni.irely within their statutory powers) 
was to delay the re-issue of the old special rates, much below the 
statutory maxima, for two-ton or four-ton lots, and thereby to 
subject the wholesale traffic of the country to the rates previously 
applied only to retail consignments. 

Again, on yet another subject, Prof. Eaper says: “The 
general form of charters for railways was proscribed in 1845. 
Prior to this date, the charters had been granted as special Acts.” 
The fact, of course, is that from the beginning of things down 
to the present day no railway company has ever come into exist- 
ence without a special Act (or, in the case of light railw^ays since 
1896, of a special order of the Commissioners, confirmed by the 
Board of Trade, and having the effect of a special Act). What 
happened in 1845 was that bundles of clauses — referring respec- 
tively (1) to the constitution and powers of the company as a 
company, (2) to the rights and obligations of the company as 
owning and working a railway undertaking, and (3) to the legal 
position in reference to taking and bolding of land , which hitherto 
had been enacted at full length in each company’s special Act— 
were passed as general Acts ; and that it was provided that these 
general Acts should be incorporated into and read as a portion of 
each company’s special Act. But it was also provided |bat the 
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special Act (or,^s Prof. Paper, following American custom, calls 
it, the Charter) of each new company might vary or except any 
of thfe provisions of the general Acts. And it is safe to say that a 
special Act, incorporating a new railway company or extending 
the powers of an old one, hardly ever passes through Parliament 
withbut varying or exce])ting provisions of the normal code. 

, ^ On the same page^, 16, the author contrasts the control which 
came through Charters with the regulation by Parliamentary 
statutes. We cannot make out whether Prof. Paper thinks that 
the Charters are granted by some authority other than Parlia- 
ment, or whether he is merely using inaccurate language to dis- 
tinguish between private Acts — or, as the House of Lords calls 
them, local and personal Acts — and public general Acts. Indeed, 
the author constantly does himself injustice by the use of 
curiously loose language : as, for instance, on p. 45, where he 
says, “iip the tinited Kingdom, exce|)ting a few local cases in 
Ireland, there has been no State building or management.” This 
would imply that in Ireland there has been both State building 
and management. Of course, tluTc has ))een neither. The State 
has in many cases madf‘. to private companies considerable grants 
tdw’ards the expenses of building. And in some cases, in making 
the grant, it has so far interfered with the future management by 
the company as to sti|)ulate for a minimum number of trains, or 
for certain 8i)eciol rights of interference by tbo Irish Privy 
Council, or by the Board of Works, or by representatives of the 
local authorities. 

Prof. Eaper is not infrequently inconsistent with himself. On 
p. 43 he asserts categorically that “the actual [British] freight 
rates are not much less than the maxima.” On the previous page 
w^e read : “Much of the British freight moves, not at the standard- 
class rates, but at special commodity rates, which are materially 
lower than the class charges. . . . Perhaps as much as 76 per 
cent, of the British traffic is hauled at these special rates,” Now, 
as the standard class-rates are at least not higher than the maxima, 
if three-quarters of the traffic moves at rates which are materially 
lower, we leave it to Prof. Eaper to explain how the average 
actual rales can be not much less than the maxima. On p. 57 
we read, “The new maxima [of 1891 and 1892] established 
standards for all class rates bi'-yond which any rate would be 
prirna facie unreasonable and illegal ” ; half a dozen lines Ibwer 
down, “The maxima were an absolute limit.” We can only re- 
concile the contradiction by supposing that Prof. Eaper regards 
prima facie as equivalent to ipso facto. And other instances of 
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inconsistency could be cited. We leave unnoticed numerous other 
points relating to English railways which we had marfied for 
criticism. 

The same looseness and inaccuracy characterises the book 
when it comes to deal with other countries than Great Britain. 
The description of the French rates and classification on "p, 90 
seems to us quite misleading to anyone approaching the subject 
from the outside. The tables of “fast-speed” (Grande Vitesse) 
traffic are placed in a prominent position, and it is not explained 
that only an insignificant fraction of the total traffic is carried 
under them. We are unable to understand Prof. Eaper’s 
economic geography. On p. 94, he says that “though French 
coal is needed in the Northern lowlands to compete with the 
English, and though considerable quantities of Southern wine 
could be profitably sold in Northern France, the railway rates for 
such distances have been too high for their transportation.” We 
have heard of carrying coals to Newcastle, but not hitherto of 
the need to import them into the Pas de (.'alais ! If Professor 
Paper will look at the accounts of the Orleans Railway, and note 
the drop in the recei[)ts in consequence of the failure of the 
vintage in 1910, he will, we think, change his views as to the 
impossibility of carrying wine (when there is wine to carry) by 
railway from South to North. Turning from France, Professor 
Paper comes to Italy. “The Conventions of 1885,” he says, 
“provided for a practical monopoly of each of the three com- 
panies. Their lines were not to have any important overlapping, 
and, where this existed, tlie competitors were to form a wwking 
agreement.” We have read this statement with blank astonish- 
ment. It has always hitherto been understood that the essence 
of the Depretis scheme was exactly the opposite. 

“All the countries that have as yet assumed the management 
of railways,” says Professor Paper on p. 283, “have in theory 
adopted the principle of maximum profits.” This is certainly 
not the case. And, indeed, he himself makes quite a different 
statement eight pages further on: “In pursuing this policy 
of low rates, the Belgian Government has perhaps made its 
income from railway management subservient to the gain which 
has come indirectly through a large volume of shipping. The 
development of Belgian industries and commerce, rather than 
the making of expenses or profits, has perhaps during the last forty 
years been the method of operation deliberately chosen by the 
State.” The Ministers responsible for the railways of iVustralasia 
have always claimed their pohey to be to give the minimum rates 
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Bud the iXLBAiniuici facilities consistexit with their railways eartung 
just enough toxover the actual interest on the railway debt. This 
policy* will be found set forth and justified in the evidence of Sir 
^Toseph Ward, ex-Prime Minister of New Zealand, in his evidence 
before the recent Viceregal Commission on Irish Eailways, 

A* large part of Professor Paper’s book deals, as is only 
natural, with the United States. But even on his own ground we 
do not think he is a ’trustworthy guide. For instance,’ dealing 
with the great^ systems into which the railways of the United 
States have of recent years .crystallised, Professor Paper writes 
on p. 187 : There have been many thousands of owners of the 
capital of each of these groups, but the controlling personalities 
have for a few years been those who hold large stock m the 
systems known as the Vanderbilt, the Pennsylvania, the Morgan, 
the Hill, the Harriman, the Could, and the Moore.” Now it is 
perfectly woll known that no outside interests control, or ever 
have controlled, the Pennsylvania Pailroad. W(* should ourselves 
have thought that it was important to bring out the tact that one 
system at least, the largest and most powertul of all — and surely 
the Newhaven is another instance— never has submitted to the 
domination of Wall Stiect, but has been managed throughout by 
a body of directofs freely elected by the shareholders, of whom 
(be it addad) there are now 70,000. Jt is, indeed, a quite open 
secret that the late President of the Pennsylvania, Mr. Cassatt, 
added at one stroke $100,000,000 to the common stock of the 
company with the deliberate intention of making the stock so 
large that purchase for control would be too big an operation even 
for Wall Street to contemplate. 

On p. 225 Professor Paper states that “the railways of the 
United States had, in 1907, a ton-mileage approximately six times 
that of the British.” Ignoring the point already made that the 
English ton-mileage can only be guessed at, wc may note that 
the author himself gives the American ton-mileage as 
236,000,000,000. We know from ofl&cial figures that the tonnage 
hauled in England was in 1907 516,000,000 tons. On p. 44, he 
states that the length of haul in Great Britain is “an average of 
from 31 to 50 miles.” Let us call it 40 ; wc shall then have the 
ton^mileage on British railways as equal to 20,600,000,000. On 
his ownUgures, therefore, the English ton-mileage is not approxi- 
mately one-sixth, but approximately one-eleventh of the American. 
We may here note an interesting and not generally known fact. 
Assuming for the moment that the English ton-mile figures repre- 
sent something like the real fact (for our own part we believe them 
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to be much overstated, as oiu: owa guess is that '^tbe average Jbefal 
is under thirty miles), it is evident that the average mile’of mlway 
in the United Kingdom carries no more freight traffic than the 
average mile in the United States; for the ton-mileage is, as 
have seen, in the ratio of 1 to 11, and the ratio of miles, open 
almost exactly the same. And, indeed, the average inile ’of 
running line carries less ; for per mile of line open we ha'Vts a 
much higher proportion of double trac£ than they have In 
America. The common belief, therefore, which J?rofe8sor l[aper 
voices when he speaks of the traffic of English railways as 
“dense,” is not justified by facts, if w'e are thinking, that is, in 
terms of tonnage. In terms of number of trains, the ratio is, of 
course, entirely different. . 

But we forbear from following Professor Paper further. We 
have given reasons enough for the belief that his book is, like the 
Aj)ocryj)ha, “not to be taken as establishing any doctrine.” We 
regret that it should be so, for the design on which the book 'is 
w’ritten is good, and Hadley badly needs bringing up to date. But . 
it is not given to everyone to bemd the bow of Ulysses. 

W. M. Ac WORTH 


Combination among Railway Companies. By W. A. Hobertson, 
Studies in Economics and Political Science Series. 
(Constable and Co. Pp. 105.) 

This book is one of the scries of monographs by writers con- 
nected with the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. It is based on a short course of lectures delivered to 
railway students last winter, and it is a matter for regret that 
the lecture form has been retained. I'he reader is, in conse- 
quence, frequently confronted with such phrases as “as I said 
in my last lecture,” w'hilst he liimself is totally unconscious when 
the last lecture began or ended. Further, Mr. Robertson here 
and there makes statements of fact with the words “I think” 
appended. These w'ords give the unfortunate impression that 
Mr. Robertson has neglected to verify the facts, an impression 
the writer believes to be wholly false. 

In other respects the monograph is excellent. The history, 
the forms of combination allowable by law, the effects oh the 
combining companies, on outside companies, and, finally, on the 
public, are all set out and discussed in a most lucid manner. The 
information given is just what a student, other than a law student, 
ought to know. Technical law terms have been avoided as far, 
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as cotild be, aDjd* everything possible has been done to make the 
book suitable for the non-railwayman without sacrificing its value 
for the railway student. 

One rather common error Mr. Robertson has fallen into. The 
Railway Clearing House he dales from 1847, whereas it began 
work*on January 2nd, 1842. In view of Mr. Gladstone's Com- 
mittee of 1844, the House of Commons Committee of 1846, and 
1846 being the year in which several of the large railw'ay com- 
panies first took form, the date is of considerable importance. The 
influence of the Clearing Iloiuse on the events of 1844-47 was no 
doubt considerable. 

W. Tetley Btephenson 

The Course of Vrices in New Zealand. By James W. MiTlraith. 

(Wellington*: Goveimnent Printing Office. 1911. Pp. 112.) 

• 

Report of Commission on the Cost of Living in New Zealand, 
together with Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
(Wellington : Oovernment T^rmting Office. 1912. Pp. 
cxxxvi + 510.) 

Hr. McIlraitjCs essay, to which Professor ITight contributes 
an introduction, embodies the results of post-graduate research at 
Canterbury College. It shows a quite unusual combination of 
sound theoretical thinking with practical skill in handling statisti- 
cal material. Since the time of Jevons there have l)een lew pieces 
of private investigation into })rice levels carried out without 
official assistance more admirably than this one. 

The chief object ol the essay is to form an index number of 
New Zealand prices since 18(50. But it also contains a good deal 
of general material relating to the economic history of the 
country, and some discussion of the causes underlying local price 
changes* After a full discussion of the principles of construction 
of index numbers, Dr. McTlraith has adopted a method which he 
summarises as follows : “1 have used forty -five articles, including 
raw products as well as manufactured goods ; and of these articles 
I have taken the unweighted arithmetical prices. My standard 
period is the decade 1890 99. I have also, for the sake of com- 
parison, made use of the average obtained by the median; and in 
a few cases I hav(* weighted the principal articles. The prices 
used are wholesale prices.” In the choice of commodities he has, 
6f course, been much limited by the difficulties of obtaining, 
especially for the earlier years, i*easonably accurate statistics. As 
an illustration of these the case of mutton may be quoted. The 
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farmer and the meat-exporter were unable to Say what muttw 
was actually worth in any particular year. “The farmer ^rtits his ' 
sheep, when fat, into the saleyards, and there they ate sold at so 
much per head. This price is determined partly by the current 
price ruling for mutton in the London market, and partly by th^ 
current price of tallow, hides, leather, and wool. The matter is 
further complicated by the tact that the amount of wool on«the 
sheep depends upon the season at which they are sold. Sheep 
will, other things being equal, advance in price from January, 
shortly alter shearing, till November, shortly before shearing.” ' 
Since better statistics are progressively available as time goes on,. 
Dr. Mcllraitb’s task would have been rendered much easier by 
the systematic adoption of Dr. Maibhall’s stap-by-step method. 
He does not discuss this dence, and it may have escaped his 
attention. 

If decade averages be taken, New Zealand* prices are found 
to have fallen heavily and continuously from 1861-70, for which 
years the index numbcT stands at 181, until 1892 1901, for which- 
it stands at 98 Since that lime prici's have been almost 
stationary, with a slight tendency to rise, and for the decade 
1901-1910 the index number stands at 101. If farm productefare 
distinguished from non-iarm products, some interestmg results 
are noticeable, f'p to the rlecade 1890-99 there are no important 
differences between the puce mevements of the two groups. 
Since that time the index number lor tarm products has risen, 
from 100 to 123 in the decade 1902-11, while the index number 
for non-farm products has fallen during the same period from 
100 to 94. 

The Commission on the Cost of Living in New Zealand 
assembled on the 3Lst May, 1912. and reported on the 30th August. 
Within this biief space ol time, however, they contrived to 
examine a great mindiei of witnesses from all classes and to 
collect enough material to fdl 650 folio pages. The volume 
contains a good deal that is interesting to the student of the 
economic development of new countries, as well as to the student 
of price changes. Tlie Commission made free use of Dr, 
Mcllraith’s inquiries, and on the pure question of prices have 
not very much to add to them. Their general conclusion is that 
there has been an increased “cost of living” of at least IB per 
cent, between the middle and late ’nineties and the present day, 
but that the general level of prices since 1890 lias risen less iix 
New Zealand than in any other country for which they were able 
to make comparisons. General money wages, on the other hand, 
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hEve th&n 24 pef cent, since 1896, so that there has been a steady 
teudeifcy of real wages to rise. 

the Eeport of the Commission is strongly adverse to the tariff- 
protection of indnstries. They have drawn up a very instructive 
table showing that in spite of a tariff varying on numerous articles 
from *20 to 25 per cent., not more than 21,277 workers altogether 
are employed in Rtate-])rotected industries, or allowing for their 
dependants, about 5 per cent, of the population, and that in many 
of the highly protected industries a mere handful of workers are 
affected. A 20 per cent, duty on cutlery, for example, is accom- 
panied by the omployjiK'nt of three persons on cutlery throughout 
New Zealand ; a similar duty on glass is accompanied by the 
employment of fourteen persons. The comparative advantage 
which New Zealand jxissesses in pastoral pursuits is so over- 
whelming that the additumal eiriployment on industrial occupa- 
tions brought about by the tariff is insignificant. It is also the 
case, of course, that the population of New Zealand is insufficient 
to support industries in which the econoniit's of very large-scale 
production are important The Commission, however, regard the 
vested interests which liave growm uj) as Biifficienfly important to 
render a total abolition of the tanll inadvisable. They recommend 
a moderate revision downwards logetluu witli an abstention from 
new duties in the future, and express their preterence for a system 
of bounties over one of tariffs. How tar the} have also been 
influenced by the difficulty of finding alternatnc sources of 
revenue does not apjiear. 

Another of the Committee’s recommendations has interest. 
They discern *‘a close connection betw^een education and the cost 
of living,*' and the} recommend on the one side more attention 
to technical instruction, and on the other, a inort' wddely-s/>read 
acquaintance with economic fact and theory. “Most important 
of all is the character of the general education given in the 
primary schools : first, because it is given at ilie most imjiression- 
able age, and secondly, because the great majority of the people 
never receive any other formal education. Tt is therefore a matter 
of regret that at this stage more attention is not devoted to a 
description of the chief facts of social and economic life. In our 
system of government proceed on the assumption that every 
adult man and woman is an expert in politics, and political 
questions are and must cv(*r become more and more economic ; 
but we make no provision to ensure that tlie assumption shall be 
founded on fact. In the primary and secondary schools a more 
prominent position should be given to non-contentions economics. 
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CJlildren should be taught, e.g., to understand ^nd d<iE|dcibe 
industries of their district, the way in which the work is, divided 
up and performed, the reasons why such industries are followed, 
why, certain prices are paid, and the chief features of local. goyert><('' 
ment.” The study would be carried further at the University, 
and an intelligent interest in the subject thus developed throifghout 
the nation. " 

t • c 

The Commission has been able to unmask the working of*a 
curious and interesting “ring,” known as the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New Zealand, chiefly conjposed, apparently, of retail 
grocers. The Association refused to give evidence before the 
Commission; but the latter claim that they have “definite proof 
that the members of this Association have btinded togetlier for 
the pur])ose of restraining trade in their own interests, and boy- 
cotting independent traders. Where they liave succeeded in 
securing control of imported and locally -produced commodities, 
their operations have been followed by increased prices. . . . The 
Merchants’ Association are bringing constant pressure to bear 
upon local, British, and foreign su))pliers to refuse supplies to 
independent traders who refuse to join the ‘ring.’” Although 
the activities of the Association would seem to be detrimental* to ^ 
the interests of the wholesale manufacturers, "the following are 
amongst the articles over which they have established control : 
sugar, matches, cocoa, Keillor's marmalade, Colman’s mustard 
and starch, Keen's spice and blue, Bobinson’s groats and barley, 
Neave’s food, Mellin’s food, Edmond’s baking-])owder, Lever’s 
soaps, Beckitt’s polishes, candles, projirietary teas, tobacco and 
cigarettes. As an illustration of the methods of the Association 
the Commission print a most interesting correspondence placed at 
their disposal by the ]u-oprietors of Jeyes’ fluid, who, in spite of 
pressure, have refused to boycott independent traders. 

J. M. Keynes 

Income Taxation: Methods and Results in various Countries, 
By Kossuth Kent Kennan. (Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 
Burdick and Allen. 1911. Pp. 317. $3.f50.) 

This work presents the salient facts of some forty systems of 
income taxation, making accessible to all legislators, students, 
and business men interested in the subject upon the practical side, 
a great mass of information that has hitherto been hidden ip 
official documents or kept from them by the barriers of language. 
The fact that its scope is so wide and that it breaks so piuclb new 
ground renders it a work of considerable value. It is supplemental 
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to Dr. Seligmaij’s hicome Tux (which deals with the lialf-dozen 
leading systeijis only), and far Icbs exhanslive in tffe same field ; 
but ii is wider and much more detailed than Di\ Lauterbach’s 
^Die Stoats- und Komnumal-Bestenerung, which covers very 
briefly Germany, Britain, and the British Colonies; while 
Willgren’s work (in Swedish), reviewed in the last issue of this 
eTouHNAn, treats the European systems only. 

•. Speaking generally, the book is a compilalion rather than a 
treatise. Attor a preliminary chapler on Definitions, the arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, seven systems being grouped under Aus- 
tralasia, while England, France, minor German Htates, and 
Prussia have a chni)ter each, and all llu' others through this 
plan fall into fojdiiilous groups. Four chapters are given to 
problems ^of ilie United Hfates. The amount of space devoted to 
some of the countries is necessarily small, and in places seems to 
be conditioned •more by the amjilitude of th(‘ sources than by 
relative importance or interest. Tn consecpience, the work takes 
on a somewhat statistical aspect. But the information conveyed 
in a condensed form is surprisingly comph^te, and, as a minimum^ 
comprises in each (‘aso tlu' rates of tax, details of exemption, of 
abatement and features of difi’erentinlion, total yield, proportion 
of yield to tota^ tax revenue and to total revenue, and, where 
available, the cost ot collection. Tlie rates of tax are often very 
complicated, and to hav(' them rendered both into a uniform 
currency and into percentages is of the greatest assivstance to the 
reader. This information is, on the whole, very accurately given, 
but as the writer was under the disadvantage of dealing with a 
vast sul)ject-matter the parts of which are in constant movement, 
it should not he ndied upon as actually corn'ct between the date 
of reference that is always carefully showm and the date of pub- 
lication of the book. For example, taking consecutive pages, 47 
to 51 : in British (Columbia the rates ranging from per cent, 
(on incomes from $1,000 to $‘2, 000) to 1 per c(‘nt. (for income in 
excess of $7,000) have beem reduced to 1 per cent, ranging to 
per cent. ; in Ontario the exemption limit for personal earnings, 
&c., has been raised from $1,000 to $1,200 (persons residemt), and 
from $700 to $900 for outsiders; whde in the C’ape the original 
exemption limit. Cl ,()()(), was subsequently low'ered considerably, 
and the fate of the tax at the Union of South Africa is not 
mentioned. 

In a work of this character it is always interesting to “see 
ourselves as others see us.’’ In view of the great changes which 
• have recently taken place in /jiir system, Mr. Kennan relies- 
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perhaps a littlf^ too much on Dr. HiU's well-known for hia 
broad generalisations. It is certainly no longer correct 4o pat 
forward as an advantage the statement that, “By division of 
income into separate schedules, assessed to a considerable extent^ 
by different officials, complete knowledge of one’s financial con- 
dition is not obtained by any one assessor ” ; nor has the imx all 
its old elasticity by sim]>lc alleraiion of the rate when the relative 
positions* of unearned and earned incomes have io be maintained. 
It is hardly legiliinaie to contrast the yield in 1815 (as three times 
that of a quaiier oi a centiiiy later and “half” the present yield) 
with the fact that the [lopulation and wealth of the country have 
quadrupled since that date, and to style Ihc contrast as “remark- 
able,” if no refer(‘nce is made to rate of tax or cT^eiiiptions ! More- 
over, the presonl yield is practically three times tha^t of 1815. 
There are se\cral unimpoitant slips; we may mention that the 
Addilional and Rpe(*ial Commissioners are in no sease “lender” the 
General Commissioners, while the footnoie on p. 72 correcting 
the figures of Mr, Pepper’s report is wTong, tliat report being 
quite in order. 

The chapter upon Prussia, otluTwise an excellent summary 
of a complex system, is mnired l)y the abscnc<^ of a clear account 
of the )>osilu)n of dividends from companies in relation to the 
individual nu ome, and the chajiter on \he Minor Gerrn/in States 
should have dealt with the very elaborate and important provi- 
sions made for o\oiding double taxation. In the former case the 
maximum limit of income entitled to si>oc*ial consideration (for 
prolongt^d sickness, impecunious ielat3\os, frc.) is given as £475, 
but it has been raised to £T)25 Mr. Kennan does well to dispel 
the somewhat pr(‘valent notions as to the excellence of the Swiss 
systems. Yet if tlie read('r is likely to gencTalise from the descrip- 
tion of personal experience m Basle, Switzerland will receive 
more than justice, for that system is undoubtedly the best in the 
country. If details from Zairich and other jdaces had been ex- 
tensively gl^en, a much more drastic summary would have been 
justified. Moreover, he almost fails to mention the prevalence of 
the communal tax, which is of paramount importance since it 
vitally (and viciously) conditions the Cantonal results. He pre- 
serves his presence of mind admirably before the 1446 grades of 
Sweden ! 

The United States history and present problems are adequately 
treated. We turn with interest to the summary to ascertain 
what broad features the new syntliesis has revealed. When so 
much has been given, it wmuld be ungracious to complain, 
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Mt* '^mmn haa expressly disclaimed complete investigation and 
scientific treatment. Anyone who hopes io get help xipon the 
modern problems of income taxation, snob as domicile, wasting 
^assets, the faculty of the family, or double taxation and divided 
profits, may be disappoinl^^d, as the* results are not summarised, 
and the index is inadequate to facilitate picking up the threads 
ha^e and there through tJie book. But an exceedingly valuable 
piece of work has been accomplished with reference to* rates of 
tax, At enormous lalxuir, the amounts payable at the different 
levels of income for forty t^ystcins ba\e been coinjaited, reduced 
to a common percentage basis, and combined in an average per- 
centage graph. The curve shows the progression as follows : 2 
per cent, at $l,Q00, per cent, at $f),()(K), 3 0 per cent, at 
$25,000, 3*8 per cent, at $50,000, and IhereaJter it is practically 
proportional Anolher graph gives three curves, the Fnited States 
war tax, the avt*rag(' oi the ‘'Fontiiiental group,” and th(' average 
of the ** English groui>” (Britain and the Colonies) : tlie first is, 
roughly, 2 jiei cent, higher than the second throughout, and the 
second is 0*0 per c<mt, liigber tli.m the last from ,000 income 
to £5,000, increasing Iherealti'r to a constant difference of 0*8 
per cent., the “English” groii)> boing about 3 2 pu* cent., and 
the “Contiiientat ” just over per e('iit. The curves refer, in all 
the countries, to “eariu'd” incomes, and do not lucludi' local 
‘^supplements.” It \^onld be an advantage if Ihese graphs 
were given on a larger scale (to show th(‘ details better for the 
lower incomes), the considerable jiarts running parallel being 
omitted, as these facts could be e(|ually well conveyed m a 
footnote. McEuIloch, vho felt that embarking iifion progression 
in taxation was to be “at sea without rudder and compass,” might 
now have at any rate a plan of tlie route followed by many others 
without shipwreck, and consent to be taken in tow ! 

It is to be hoped that the work vmU be kept u}) to date with 
further editions — it is one that every reference library should 
possess. 

J. C. Stamp 

Zur Geschichte der englischen und amcricanischen Vermdgens- 
steuer. By Dr. Bbuno Moll. (Tjeipzig : Duncker u. 
Humblot. 1912. Price 3 marks.) 

This work of a hundred pages is in two parts — I, a critical 
review of the history of taxation in England, and II, a history 
of the property-tax in the older^ States of the' North Americaxir . 
ynion to the middle of the nineteenth century. Dr. Bruno Moll 
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is a primt-dozcnt at the University of Kiel, andns-ppeats to have 
studied the •history of our taxation minutely; ior there are 
evidences that he lias used v^nth great diligence all the authorities 
which the British Museum and other resources contain. He i^ 
to be congratulaled on the useful work accomplished. 

In the first portion of ilie wwk, the Knglish history, he has 
an introductory chapter, followed by another on the rent principle 
and the cay>ital principle in English taxation. Then we have an 
introduction to the land-taxes ot the elovcnth to the thirteenth 
centuries. The next section deals with the Crusader’s taxes. He 
then treats of the fifteenths and the tenths and other taxes on 
movable propeu'ty in the twelftii to fourteenth centuries. Next 
of the so-called Fnconie Taxes ot 1135 to 14t50. Then of the 
subsidies from the fifteenth to the seventr^enth centuries, and of 
poll-taxes and taxes on means or position. An appendix, con- 
sisting of an extract from a l\arliameutahy ilolbof IIHO (Henry 
VI., I42‘J“H61), shows a specimen of the attempt to tax every 
form of pio})eiiv and income. 

In the second portion a rapid but clear revi(‘W is afforded 
of taxation, especially the property-tax in every form and stage, 
in the North Americau States to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. These skidclu's are somewhat slight, though it is 
apparent that Dr. Moll )x)ssesses information suflicient to treat 
the history fully. After a chapter on average capital and 
“phantasy” capital, by which Dr. Moll appears to mean capital 
which is estimated without r('feren(*c to fixed properly, we have 
a history of property-taxes m each of the States in turn. A very 
useful and interesting feature is the references, by way of foot- 
notes, to the authors and documents referred to, including the 
Parliamentary Polls, the American State jiapers, and numerous 
writers on taxation, English and American, besides a number of 
German authors also. 

Necessarily this work will appeal primarily to those foreign 
students who desire to gain an adequate knowledge of early 
English and American experience in taxation; for English- 
sfeaking students ha\e a wide literature on the subject, which 
wall be more accessible to them. I liavo not found reason at any 
point to doubt the correctness of his facts, wdiich are brought 
forward wdlh that laborious thoroughness which it is the despair 
of some of us to copj. Of the English history Dr. Moll has a 
firm grasp, though I am not sure that he has not been guilty of 
studying our taxation without a sufficient regard for our essentially 
■‘“feudal landed system. There is a temptation to do that, for ibe* 
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tracing of the fiscal history is itself laborious owing to its com- 
plexity and absence of principle. 

' However, it is only from a very critical standpoint that this 
^can be said of Dr. Moll. He appreciates the fact that taxation 
in England was something solved ambwiando— no far-seeing » far- 
reaching principle was adopted with deliberation. Our sixteenth 
and seventeenth century fiscal expedients were decided by two 
things chiefly, the necessity of getting the money, and the readiest 
means of doing so — nor are these obvious considerations aban- 
doned yet. To the stuclont^, on the other hand, it ap})ears more 
and more plainly how the fight between burdens on land and 
immovable property, as against all other forms of taxation, is 
age-long, v^aged iu the sixtetuitli and seventeenth, and w^aged still 
in the twentieth century. It is plain, too. that in these early 
Plantagenet and Tudor tiir.es the main source of the public 
revenue wasthe^land Liid immovables. The sumptuary taxes, and 
the various attempts to assess general possessions, salaries, and so 
forth, were always and ever second thoughts, which have, it may 
be add(‘d, never proved l>est. (fradually our foi'ofatluTs worked out 
the idea of taxing an income, but found the means of doing so 
a difficult matter. In I he course of long and continued experi- 
ments, which wt^re not critically and scientifically conducted, but 
bore marks of tlie iri’uptiori of interested motives into the work, 
there were oscillations between capital and income as the basis 
of assessment-. How significant it is that we have not settled 
this matter yet ! We have still to struggle on, some of our iraixists, 
evcui on pro])erty and income, being assessed on capital value, 
while others are levied on an assessment of annual products. In 
all our work the necid ot' a valuation of land and immovables meets 
us at every turn, and Dr. Moll will aid the student to realise how 
this is so by his succinct account of our many experiments in this 
matter. (Throughout this work it is interesting to find that 
Dr. Moll has the Continental notion ol' the line between direct 
and indirect taxes.) 

I cannot do more than to refer very slightly to the American 
section of the work, though it is longer than the English through 
the necessity of dealing, however bri(?fly, with all fourteen eastern 
States, The author’s resume of the efforts at taxation is highly 
attractive. I liave refem'd to the merely practical, almost arbi- 
trary,* character of ilie English taxation : in the American States 
such matters were in a more naked and experimental stage still. 
'T^he various American States are seen stumbling from pillar to 
the general but hazy notions entertained being that, white 
certain* moneys were necessary,, everj^body should be reacheA^ 
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by taxation. Throughput, fairness and equity seem to hate taken 
a back seat, and frequently were neglected quite firmly, Every-^ 
body must be taxed, all sorts of things, and the chief matter' 
was how to overcome the difficulfy of doing so. The problemy<*^ 
under aspecis which are not much altered, is still in course of 
solution by the Americans who hold Conventions at Clficago 
and Baltimore. Who is to ])ay Ihe piper, and at what rate, and 
by what fneasnro, are si ill the questions at the back of nominatioh 
and its exciting scenes. Dr LJoU once more enables us to see 
the taxation workshop, and the smiihs at work. I open the Work 
at New Hampshire, and find in 1770 and 1772 changes made, which 
included ; (1) poll taxes; (2) taxes on the capital value of land in 
use, andou cattle also ; (3) taxes on houses, mills and other visible 
objects, by net yearly income : (^) taxes on loan and trade capital ; 
and a “faculty tax,” by vhi(*]i anything over ^20 was made 
taxable. This reference, however trifling; is sufficient to make 
one wondei how any sound metal could issm^ from such a furnace- 
The American States were visibly, dccjily influenced by the experi- 
ence and practice of tlie British Kingdom, but yet w’ero working 
out their own destiny, and trying, by faltering ste])s, and amid 
much individual rivalry, to find a path which would avoid the 
sloughs into which their kinsmen had stumbled* throughout their 
history. But land w\as tlie source of all moans at fi^st ; land 
remains as the fust source and subject of taxation. This short 
history of fiscal experiments by jieojde of British blood on both 
sides of the Atlantic will be nsefnl ; so useful as to suggest the 
desirability that it should ajipear in English, as w^e have no wwk 
of tins compass which affords so much light on the experiments 
made in this realm Such a handbook should be of special value 
now, when we ajijiear about to take up the agrarian question 
seriously. 3diat (question cannot be raised thus without making 
it plain that the sou ices of contribution to revenue remain a 
question still unsolved, apart from the further question of ihe 
proportion wdnch the' various sources sliould contribute. The 
student meanwhile has a very useful aid in Dr. MolEs brief 
comprehensive history. W. M. J. Williams 

Entwicklnngstertdcnzen der W eltwirtschaft . By Dr. Sigmund 
S cHiLDBR, Sekretar des K. K. osterreichischen Handels- 
museums in Wien. Vol. I. : Planmasstge Einwirkungen auf 
die W eltwirtschaft, (Berlin: Franz Siemenroth, 191^. 

?p. viii + 393. 9 marks.) 

Dr. Schilder devotes the first volume of this work to a dts- 
* cussion of the “systematic influences” which afieot the world’^s 
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trade* iafluten^aii such a$ tariffs which directly and intentionally 
work upon cojnmerce ; in a second and future volum'e he proposes 
to ffiscirss natural factors, such as raw materials, tropical agri- 
culture, &c., and social conditions, such as the trade in luxury 
jgt^ods. His main theme in the work before us is to oppose the 
view* of the high protectionist school that international commerce 
is ^declining, at least relatively if not absolutely, as compared 
Vith the national industry which works for home mai'kets. As 
a corollary, he maintains that the best trade policy is one of 
moderate protection lor defensive purjioses, with duties ranging 
from 6 to 15 per cent., which will not burden the consumer but 
will be effective for retaliation. It is surely the oddest of all odd 
contentions to maintain that because the home tiade is strong and 
growing larger, therefore it must be protected by a closing of the 
frontiers to all competition. But that view of the high protec- 
tionist policy df)eH nco occur to Dr. Schilder. ITe seems rather 
to argue that people will ha\e tariffs, that some interests will 
insist on using their tariff in an excessive manner, and tliaf conse- 
quently a wise statesman will provide himself with means of 
defence. Free Trade on the British model is to him always 
‘'^svehrlos,” defenceless, whereas he constantly describes his 
“moderate protraction” as “wehrhafter Freihandel,” a phrase 
which defies translation. He is, in fact, a “free trader with a 
but 

The extreme protectionists declare that moderate protection 
of the stamp of the Caprivi treaties is a failure, that industrial 
countries are building their walls higlier, that they are making 
their tariffs more specific, that they are trying to annul the “most 
favoured nation” principle. Dr. Hchilder retorts tliat high pro- 
tectionism taking the form of an alliance between agrarians and 
favoured industiial groups v\orks is a “social disaster” by raising 
the cost of living and so reducing the consumption capacity of the 
inland market. The forced exports which follow^ — as a result of 
the trusts and kartells devoting themselves to the exploitation of 
the home consumer, — only benefit th(' countries on which they are 
“dumped,” while the dumping docs no real injury to the general 
i^jfiustry of those countries. Tariff walls do not exclude : “for 
every door that is shut to the export of British manufactured 
goods,” he says, “two are opened.” Industry possesses in too 
high*a degree the Spencerian attribute of ^volution, the power to 
differentiate itself m an ever higher degree, has too strong a 
capacity for invention, — to yield to the puny efforts of men to 
deflect the course of commerce.* The meshes of the tariff iiet,*to 
alter the metaphor, are never fiiie enough to stop the best pro 
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ducts; while they do at times turn important new raw .materials, 
like soya beans, to British shores, to the great profit of British 
manufacturers. So far from the “closed state “ being the highest 
ideal of commerce, Dr. Schilder points out that the large protecp/? 
tionist countries ow’e their strength to the fact that they are in' 
reality great free-trade areas, which have become wealthy b;^ 
abolishing wasteful internal barriers, and that their wealth fpiices 
them into the international market as purchasers. ' 

He shows by a historical survey that important concessions 
are extorted by negotiation, and by tfie threats more than by the 
practice of tariff wars, even from those nations that bear aloft 
the banner of the ideal of prohibitory duties. Nay, more, be 
shows that “ defenceless “ Britain was “in tluvbest position” to 
obtain concessions from France because of her general policy 
towards that country, that Japan considered her alliance to be 
worth imjjortant remissions of duties, and that Poi’tngaLand other 
countries have thought that the protection of the British Fleet 
easily paid for favoured treatment. In fact, trade relations form 
a part of general international relations, and “trade policy” both 
affects and is affected by “foreign policy”; the two are not in 
watertight compartments. Why, then, is Dr. Rchilder not “a 
free trader? Apparently, to some degree, because he dislikes 
being doctrinaire, but still more be(;ause Britain objected to the 
annexation of Bosnia and has been engaged in a. wicked plot to 
“hem in Germany,” the ally of Austria. To his politically 
jaundiced eye England is a villain setting all the countries of the 
world by the ears so that she may j^rolit by their disputes, forcing 
all nations to arm against her and to incur immense exj)cnditure 
to keep the peace, maintaining her free-trade policy at the risk 
of Armageddon. Well, economists should, above all things, be 
“sachlich” and avoid the fantastic, and with that remark we may 
leave Dr. Schilder, the politician. 

Apart from the political support to her free-trade policy which 
Britain derives from her position as a great wwld-Power, she 
can also rely on her extensive trade with her Crown Colonies, on 
her trade with the “countries of the open door,” on her pre- 
ferential position in the self-governing dominions, and on the 
recent policy of confining all public contracts to manufacturers 
within the British Empire. This last-mentioned factor is becom-' 
ing one of some importance and would repay study. As afresh 
contribution we may mention that the Victorian Government 
recently instructed its railway department, which had been giving 
orders to Krupps’, though not the lowest tenderers, that “taking ' 
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into consideratiqp the quality, lime of delivery, and price of the 
goods, fOrders ftre to be given to British manufacturers as against 
foireigp tenderers.” Of even more imjjortance, our author holds, 
,are the immense investments of British capital both in the 
t^olonies and in foreign countries. To this and to the lesser 
investments of German capital is due the fact that the United 
St^btes fail in their efforts to extend their economic sovereignty 
dver the South American Continent. Although we do not use the 
somew^hat forceful methods of France to compel orders to be given 
to home firms in return for loans, Di\ Schilder maintains that 
there is the closest, connection between the rate of British invest- 
ment abroad and the growth of Britisli exports, and devotes a 
lengthy historical^ summary to proving his case. The cry of 
, “driving capital abroad” he roundly dismisses as “nonsfense,” and 
he boasts of liic extent to w-hich other countries are overtaking 
Britain iij this Jatal employment. 

There is much more in this most int(uesting volume that calls 
for discussion — the author’s dcmonstratjon that tlie fear of a grow- 
ing divergence between agricultural and industrial development 
leading to acommercial catasiroidie is groundless ; his discussion of 
the development of tropical and sub-tropical colonies ; his disserta- 
tion on the “countiF^s of the open door”; his criticism of the 
policy of kartells — but whore every chapter affords the subject for 
a long article we must content ourselves with the brief and im- 
perfect summary which we have given of the main thesis so far 
as it affects Britisli trade. The. book is a monument of industry, 
and is invaluable to every student of international trade policies 
of the past twenty years. With the exception of the one diver- 
gence into “politics,” the author is generally very fair, and if he 
appears to have unconsciously proved more than he intended when 
he set out to defend “moderate” protection, many will not take 
it amiss in him. 

H. W. Macrosty 

Handel und Produktion in der BaunnvoUmdu^trie. By Dr. 

Edgar Landauer, (Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr. 1912. Pp. 

xi -h 183 . Price 5 . GO m arks . ) 

This supplement to the Arcliiv fih Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik is of somewdiat wider scope than its title, for it covers 
not only the cotton industry proper but also the bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and finishing trades that are concerned with the “im- 
, proving” or “veredelung” of cotton goods. About one-fourth of 
tlfe book is devoted to a description of the British cotton industry 
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and nearly as much to that of Germany ; the 4^trian indnstry 
occupies twenty-eight pages, and a hurried glance^at France and 
the United States takes eight pages. The principal theme js that 
the Lancashire industry has thriven on its specialisation, th^ 
division of the trade according to the stages of production being 
followed by a specialisation ot factories which confine therr 3 «elves 
to a few products. This development has brought into existence 
a strong merchant class which integrated the whole industry, 
brings its various parts into harmonious relations with one an- 
other, and equates production to the shifting demands of the 
market. T^he combination movement has spread only in the 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing trades, where “horkontal com- 
bination has made possible a moie thorougji specialisation of 
works. Tliis complicated system of sharing the industrial and 
commercial risks of pioduction has enabled manutacturers to 
devote themselves to the complete mastery; of their technical and 
labour difficulties. This [lart of the book is practically a summary 
of the recognised authorities, l)ul it is a very good summary. It 
might have been woitli the author’s while to point out that 
specialisation is also fostered by the existence of a stiong trade in 
yarn, both lor export and for th(‘ liome hosiery and woollen indus- 
tries, and b} the case vitli winch new men can enter the industry 
as commission spinners and weavers. The Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
and Doublers’ Association, TMessrs J. and V. Coats, Ltd., and 
the I^Higlish Sewing Cotton Co., Ltd., bulk largely in the 
spinning and doubling sections ol the trade and are combinatiopB. 

The sections dealing with the German and Austrian cotton 
industries will be ot great interest to the British student, as they 
deal with facts much less well-known. It is very clearly shown 
how the Continental trade suffers from the lack of specialisation 
and from the weakness oi the merchant class. Incidentally, it is 
plain how djfficult it is tor an industry to escape from its historical 
development ; the absence of one district specially favoured by 
climate has pi evented the local concentration of the German 
industry and lias brought all the otliei weaknesses in its train. 

H. W. Maceosty 

Elements of Economics, with special reference to American 
Conditions. By H. E. Burch, Ph.D. and Scott Nearing, 
Ph.D. (New York : The Macmillan Company, 1915}. Pp. 
xvii + 363.) 

This book, intended for those beginning the study *.of 
economics, claims attention fof its method of treatment rather 
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than for originaftty of thought. In arrangefnent the traditionjil 
plan has been •followed of dealing first with the nature and con- 
sumption of wealth, and then with production, exchange and 
'ijalue, and distribution. Within these limits, however, the 
r)rder of treatment is not always beyond criticism. Thus/ to 
treat ‘unemployment in connection with the factors of produc- 
tjoi^i’ before the theory of value has been studied, rriakes it 
unlikely that its nature and causes will bo appreciated ; and to 
consider taxation under the head of exchange of wealth, obscures 
many of its most important •aspects. 

The book has many good features. Tlie exposition is clear 
and vivid. Examples, mainly drawn from American conditions, 
are freely and aptly introduced, and serve to emphasise through- 
out that econo^nics deals with man as he is, and in the ordinary 
business of life. Prexdsion oi exj)ression, at time's aj)proaching 
dogmatisnf, is another praise^vort}}y cliaracterJstic, for with 
beginners qualifications and excejitions lead, as a rule, only to 
confusion. But in one re(]ui8ite of a good text-book the book is 
lacking. Tt is irn|X)rtaat with beginners to emphasise the relative 
im}x-)rtance of diflen'nt parts of the subject, and this can generally 
bo done only by judicious omission. By attempting to include 
too rnucli the aaitliors iiave made the book scrap])y. The chapter 
on foreign trade is (jiiite inadequate, the doctrine of comparative 
cost not even being mentioned, and the incidence of taxation is 
dismissed in eight lines. On the other hand, whole chapters 
are devoted io a superficial discussion of the technical aspects 
of soil fertility and the production of new species. 

These defects might perhaps be remedied under the direction 
of a good teacher. More serious, however, is the fact that the 
student is unlikely to realise the fundamental ini]K)rtance of 
the theory of value. start from the proposition that immaterial 
wealth differs from material wealth, in that it cannot be ex- 
changed, and that economics is primarily concerned with material 
w^ealth, paves the way to difficulties. Nothing is more important 
than for the beginner to realise that services of all kinds can be 
exchanged, and until this is grasped the theory of distribution 
will be found hard to understand. 

As it is, the present book neglects the application of the 
theory of value to distribution, and an essential key to the 
econonlic mechanism is therefore never placed in the student's 
hands. Moreover, no attention is paid to the influence of different 
p-j^riods of time on the extent to wffiich the various forces deter- 
mining vjilue operate; nor is the ‘fundamental similarity of rent, 
No. 88. — VOL. XXII. s s 
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interest, and wagesUmphasised, or their differences ascribed to 
differences in the nature of (he supply of land-, capital, and 
labour. „ 

One or two othe^r features of the book deserve mention. There'’ 

* 

IS useful analysis of i.he subject-matter prefixed to each chapter, 
and t()[)ics for class discussion are given which may stimulate 
the imagination of the teacher. ^Phe references to books would 
have been more valuable if chapters or sections in a few standard 
books only had be(;n indicated. To send the student to Karl 
Marx, or the Origin of Spccicfi, without further explanation is 
to court disastcT. 

W. G. Constable 

•r 

KIcmrnifi of SociaFuwi: a Text-hook. By John SrAROO and 
(iMoiu.E lioris Aunku, Tdi.D. (New York: The Macmillan 
(V)ijipany. 191t2. Pp. iv + 382.) 

A (U)oi) text-book on Hoeialism has long been wanted, but it 
is doubtful wdiethfU’ this book fdls th<* gap. 

In some ways it is an improvement on many existing books 
of a similar kind, for it aims at a vigoiHus lu’esentation ^of 
all the most important aspects of Socialisaj — as a criticism-* 
of existing soci(‘ty, as a philosophy of social evolution, as a 
])olitical and so(da1 id(;al, and as a movement in the world to-day. 
The most iis(dul parts of the book will probably be found to be 
those dealing with the ideals of Socialism, and the history and 
])resent ))osition of the Socialist movenumt. It is perha))s unfair 
to expect too much in a text-book, but the authors do not explain 
satisfactoi'ily the Socialist attitude on two important problems 
likely to arise in a Socialist society : bow to secure incentives 
to ]al)our and to tlu' accumulation of capital. The hitter question 
is not toucb(*d upon at all, but it is clear that if the State is to 
control the prmci))al agencies of production and exchange it will 
have to sf‘tlle wduue its capital is coming from, whether it is 
going to pay interest theu’eon, and, if so, how much. Also, no 
indication is given as to whether Socialists hold as a principle of 
distribution “to each according to bis wwks ” or “to each 
according to his needs.” 

The section dealing with tlu* Socialist movement omits one 
or two important matters. The Revisionist movement in 
Germany is ioiadied u[Km, hut not explained ; and in the'ease of 
France, the General Confederation of Labour, and the doctianes 
.for which it stands, are not mentioned. 

In those parts of the book which deal wdth Socialism as a 
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criticism of existing society, and the ecoi^omic and historical 
theory of Socdalism, the authors have unfortunately not been 
content to confine themselves to exposition, but have wandered 
tinto the field of propaganda. Thus, a useful analysis of the 
Socialist indictment of modern society, and a careful exposi.'i^on 
of th<i theories of Karl Marx, are marred by attempts to justify 
them, based in some cases on one-sided presentation of facts, and 
ih others upon a misreading of economic theory. Thus, ’to imjdy 
that periodic fluctuations in business conditions ar(' specially 
characteristic of the period capitalist industry, and to say that 
“marginal utility does not confer value upon the masses of com- 
modities, the exchange of which constitutes the trade* of (‘apitalist 
society,” is to subordinate accuracy to the needs of advocac’y. 
This lack of impartial statement is a serious defect in a book 
intended for a text-book. 

Considered a^^an a^mmpt to rehabilitate tJ)e theori(\s of Marx, 
the book does not meet two imj)ortant objections : first, that in 
the proof that the value of a comujodity is d(3terniinecl by the 
amount of human labour ejubodied thereiji, the definition of value 
taken as a f)reiniss assumes the conclusion; second, that while 
tlfe amount of Marxian “surplus value” dilTers in ditferent indus- 
tries, this is incnTisisteni with th(*< tendency of profits (tli(3 return 
on capital togcdlior witli earnings of management) to (^quality over 
the whole industrial field. 

Though th(3 hook will not re])lace the text-books of Kirkup or 
Sombart^ it will probably be found a useful com{)leinent to them, 
mainly owing to its wide range. 

W. G. Constable 


Social Conditions in Oxford, By C. Vtoli^t Butler. (London : 
Ridgwick and Jackson. 19P2. 4^?. Gd. net.) 

Miss Butler’s study of Oxford, in common with other 
analyses which have given us of late an insight into the social 
conditions of our older University towns, raises an interesting 
question. For centuries past these towns have poured out their 
treasures at the feet of their sons by adoption. Ilow^ far has it 
proved of advantage to their children by birth to be cradled in a 
centre of learning? It is true that there were in the past unusually 
good of>portunities for Oxford children to get education, either by 
apprenticeship or by schooling : w’^hile the “singular help, treasure, 
commodity” wdiich the presence of the University offered 
in 1;he pursuit of learning was’ within reach of the poorest, 

s s 2 - 
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and Oxford Rchooj^ of to-day keep up a high standard of 
efficiency. * . • 

But education apart, the an8\\er to our question is prob- 
lematical. Our newer TTniversities, established often in great'^ 
inc^ustrial centres, at a comparatively late stage of their social 
development, afford here no })ara11el but an interesting contrast. 
There the pulses of industry supply a powerful stimulus to civic 
life ; and there can be littk'. fear of its becoming weakened by th*e 
intrusion pf an element of population whose first resix)nsibilities 
are not civic but academic. Oxford, ^is Miss Butler clearly shows, 
has been now for some eight centuries a place which has attracted 
streams of outsiders, drawing constantly to itself a fluctuating 
and non-productive population. At no time in her history have 
industrial forces been very powerful ; in 1380, indeed, no less than 
eighty occupations were ref)res(mted amongst her citizens, but the 
city has long cc'asod to be self-supfHU’tiog in industry. With 
increased facilities for travel she tends to become more and more 
“a centre for the distribution of goods and the rendering of 
service.*’ 

The effect of this u[)on tlie p(‘rman(‘nt working-blasa citizens 
is in many ways detrimental. Bor one thing, the alternation* of 
term and vacation has f)een, and still is, resj)onsil)le for making 
certain trades, e.g., the food trades, abnormally, seasonal. 
Domestic Avork about the colleges has always been much sought 
after, for the “social advantages” it offers are considfjred to place 
it on a footing with employment in the suf)erior shops. Many 
colleges now make an effort to continue sf)me sort of wT^rk for 
their servants, even at low'cr wages, during the vacation. This, 
with the large permanent residential element which has come of 
late years to inliabit North Oxford, is a factor in lessening the 
evil of long recurrent y)erio(ls of unennployment. In another 
direction it is pnjbable that the vague })ossibiIity of w^jrk about 
the colleges accounts in some measure for the large amount of 
supplementary wage-(iarning with which women in Oxford 
content theinselvais, and it undoubtedly comlunes with the lack 
of any industrial alternative to keep the standard of women’s 
wages unduly low. 

Not the least intercisting feature of Miss Butler’s book is the 
material which it affords, especially in the introductory chapter, 
for following out ibis double strand of life, the civic jand the 
academic, interwoven throughout the long centuries of Oxford’s 
history. To this day a formal inspection of the butter sold injhe 
'market survives as a relic the separate jurisdiction ol ttie 
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University in the regulation of goods expc^ed for sale and tbe 
control of trade and prices. The quarrels between the city and 
the “cuckoo in its nest” were perennial. In 1789 the Oxford 
^gfieixhants, always jealous at any intrusion of foreign traders into 
the preserves of their free men, prosecuted a Mr. Parsons “*for 
follo'v^ing a trade not hmnng been matriculated or not being free 
of sthis city.” But such a recognition of the status of traders 
fteensed by the University was the outcome of long years of 
pressure and of constant friction. 

Occasional signs of friendly interaction arc, however, not 
wanting. In December, 1635, the University offered to the city 
its co-operation in relieving distress, raising £‘51)0 out of the 
colleges and halls* towards providing for the impotent poor and 
setting able-bodied beggars to earn their bread. 

The old squabbles are long since ended. It is perhaps typical 
that the University Pk'ss has of late developed into one of the 
most important industries of the [dace. 

Miss Butler’s chMpters, which d(‘al in turn with every aspect 
of citizen life, vary somewhat in interest, and the arrangement 
of her book* entails a certain amount of rtq)etition. Her chaj)ter 
oA Housing is of much value, containing as it does a detailed 
account of the special housing problems in a city of great antiquity, 
with a multijdicity of small owners, and of the measures which 
are by degrees being taken for their solution. 

Dorothy Kempe 

A Calendar of the Court MiuMics, dc., of the KaH India 
Company, 1614-49. By Ethel Bruce Rainsbury, with an 
Introduction and Notes by William Poster. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1912. Pp. xxviii + 121,) 

It is satisfactory that the Calendars of the Court Minutes of 
the East India Company not only continue to make good progress 
but to maintain the high standiird which has characterised the 
present series. Both the abstracts of the. documents and the 
introduction are excellent — the iormer retaining much of the 
diction and “atmosphere” of the originals, while the latter is 
ciear and connected. 

Since this volume relates to the events of only five years, it 
is difficult to indicate the topics with which it deals. Some are 
the continuation of events the origin of wliich has been described 
plready, others are merely the prefact*, to later happenings^. 
Perhaps^ the most outstanding fe*ature of this instalment is the 
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vivid picture it prej[ents of the depression after® the Civil War. 
There are many incidents which show the extent to which the 
resources and the credit of the East India Company were cur- 
tailed through this cause. Again, as a further result, the positiog^ 
of 'the Company will be of very great interest to the student of 
monopolies for foreign trade during the seventeenth cehtury. 
Hostility towards a royal charter and the general relaxation of 
civil government during a time of stress account in part for the 
ultimate rejection of the ordinance confirming the Company’s 
privileges, though in the end (in lG5fl) an Act was obtained which 
confirmed the monopoly. For reasons which may be gathered 
from sources otlujr than those calendered in this volume, and 
some of a later pei iod, it may be conjectured* that this decision 
w^as not altogeth(‘r due to the strength of the arguments of the 
Company ((UnifitituHon and Finance of Joint-Stock Companies ^ 
L, p. 236). It is worth noticing that in 4his period a tendency 
showed itself for those who had been interlopers to join the 
Company-“Of course, on terms — and that the Act for establishing 
a Board of Trade arose out of this controversy. 

One point in connection with the. Introduction may be men- 
tioned. Mr. Foster describes the distinction between a “Joifit- 
Stock ’’ and a “Voyage “ in the following terms “! “The operations 
of a Joint-Stock were usually spread over several years ; fresh 
capital might be raised at the o])ti()n of a majority of the adven- 
turers; and there was no limit to the time the Stock might run. 
A ‘ Voyage,’ on the other hand, was a subscrijition for the invest- 
ment of a rlefinit(‘ sum, the [iroceeds of which wore to be realised 
and distributed as (piichly as possible” (p. iv.) At the incep- 
tion of most of the Joint-Stocks a term of years was fixed, as, for 
instance, eight years for the second stock and five years for the 
proposed stock of 1619 (p. 342). That the stocks lasted longer 
than the time specified was due to circumstances; but, up to 
1664 “5, there was always an intention that they should be wound 
up within a comj)aratively short time. The Voyage may be 
distinguished as an cnterj)rise of even shorter duration, as, Mr. 
Foster writes, “its proceeds were to be distributed as quickly as 
possible.” On the other hand, a later document is calendared 
than that on which I based my estimate of the capital of the 
First General Voyage (Constitution and Finance of Joint-Stock 
Companies, ii., p. 127). This document gives the figure as 
£104,537 105. for the “capital stock,” which is the final figure 
after all adjustments had been made. 

W. E. ScovT ^ 
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La Passivite Economiguo. By Manlio yiJSDEEA B’Ambkosio. 
(Paris ; (liard & Brierc. 1912.) 

We feel some reserve in writing about this book. We have 
had before us only a French translation from the original Italian. 
*This translation contains numerous misprints ; certain ))assftges 
havep been omitted, and in other places the argument has been 
compressed (by the author). ]t is jx)ssible, therelore, tliat we 
’should have taken a* more favourable view of the worl^ had wc 
seen it as the author originally wrote it. It is probable that 
the work has value, for il; has been highly eoiumended (so the 
author tells us) by a number of eminent Italian scholars, and it 
has been or is being translated into four modern languages. It 
purports to intro^luee to the world an original tJieory of wealth 
and want. Previous inquirers, it is alk'ged, have never paid 
enoiigli thought to the proih^rtion of workers to non-workers in 
any population* yei,it is upon this proportion in the main that 
the wealth or ])overty of any populaiion defends. This thesis 
is elaborated and defended in 380 })ages, wliieh show' evidence 
of wide reading and a quick if ratlier su|Kuiicial int(3lligence. 
Every now’ and then there is a remark that has some pungency, 
Slid at the end thei*e is a puri)le patch — a kind of liymn to industry 
— about which \ve will say no more, sinc(‘. it is dillicult to judge 
from a translation the value of })oetry, whether in prose or in 
verse. Most of what is true or imixjrtant in tlif', hook is known, 
we should hav(‘ su]>|K)sed, to all intelligent persons. That, by 
itself, is no proof of futility, since often the greatest service is 
done precisely by tliosi^ writers w'ho ean show, to some practical 
use, the unsuspected bearing of platitudes. But the practical con- 
clusion to which our author comes seems to bt‘ merely that we 
should do all that can be done to diminish the projK)rtion of 
the unoccupied ; and if the wmrld look ibis book by the letter its 
last state might w'ell l)e wmrse : for more than one passage might 
be interpreted as advocating the omploynumt of children (though 
it is, wc think, clear that the author does not really desire tliis), 
and the work which married women do in ilieir liornes is Inhaled 
with sovereign contempt— hardly admitted to Ixi “economic 
activity at all. The treatment of evidence, statistical and other, 
is less thorough than could be wished. There is, indeed, nothing 
in this direction that might not be paralleled from the average 
newspaper ; but the author begins his book with a tiresome asser- 
tion of the excellence of his scientific method. 

“J’ai cm utile qtie ma modeste pensee fut le resultat natiirel 
ci^une preuve quadruple : 
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1°, Le preuve eit^rieure, c’est-i-dire :* Tavis* d’dmments au- 
toritds de la .science j. 

2° La preuve interieure, c’est-^-dire : les raisons qui d6mon- 
trent ) ’exactitude de mon opinion ; 

,3° La preuve historique, c’est-a-dire : la sanction de I’histoirc 
a ma these : 

' n. 

4^ La preuve fitatistique, c’est-Ji-dire : la confirmation de la 
v^ritd de mon assertion par des chiffres stalistiques/’ ‘ . 

Most readers will know wliat to expect from such an exordium. 
And we get it. Consider the following passage (p. 179) : — 

“Quant a la frequence du crime d' infanticide, TAngleterre 
ne le cede ],ias a rAllernagne ni a la France. . . . A ce propos, 
il est bon de rappeler que le maire de Hendersfield (.s*ic), en 1905, 
promit line livro sterling a toutes les meres qui, ayant un fils 
pendant rainifk) de son office, Ic Ini prisenteraient vivant et sain 
le jour oil il devrait ceder sa charge. Eh bien, qette annee-la, la 
mortalite infantile de Hendersfield, qui etait de 134 o/oo de- 
scendit a 54 o/oo.” 

It remains to add that hardly one reference is given throughout 
a book which pur^xirts constantly to challenge or^ summarise 
the opinions of other writers, and which contains numerous 
statistical tables. Perha-ps this is a defect of the translation. 

H. 0. Meredith 
0) 

UntcTsuchungcn iiher das Volkssparioesen, Hcrausgegeben vom 
Verein fiir Sozial])olitik. (Munich and Leipzig : Duncker & 
Humblot. 1912. Pp. viii-f-602.) 

It has been asserted that the extension of the habit of saving 
is among the most potent factors in the solution of the social ques- 
tions of our time. If this be so, then any consideration of thrift 
should be doubly welcome. The exi>eTiences of one district may 
be of use to another, and those of one country to its neighbour. 
It w^as, therefore, a wise suggestion which the Verein fiir Sozial- 
politik, with its well-known interest in all practical problems, 
adopted when it decided in 1907 to institute an inquiry into 
popular saving. The hook before us (which is described as 
Volume 1) (‘ontains the first-fruits of the investigations. 

From another i)oint of view also, saving and the accumulation 
of wealth are obtaining an importance of their own. Ip the 
present state of the money market it is as well to be acquainted ' 
with all possible channels in which the flow of capital takes place. 
Hence questions such as these at once present themselves ; Who 
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is it that saves What classes of the populaiion? Who organises 
institutions for saving— local authorities or private bodies? What 
particular kind of institution is most popular? Wfiat is the aim 
and object of the depositors? How arc the accumulated moneys 
Invested? What influence on saving is exerted by the prevailing 
rate of interest? 

An answer to each of these questions is attempted in the six 
papers of which the book is composed, and when it is added that 
Prof. Schumacher, of Bonn, has directed the enquiries, it may be 
taken for granted that the results are valuable. Perhaps the best, 
certainly the fullest, of the half-doz(m contributions is the first 
(by Dr. Bicliard Poppelnaiter) on saving in ihe country district 
round Bonn. By^ way of contrast there is another paper (by 
Dr. Jacob Reichert) on saving in a fairly large city (Mannheim). 
Dealing with a still greater we havti a. third contribution (by 
Dr. Victqj* PTouJuirger) on Baden as a whole, .riie three remain* 
ing pay>ers deal with thrift in some typical small towns (by Dr. 
Fritz Haiick), in Offenbach (by Dr. Carl Jj(‘onhardt), and in 
Aachen (by Dr. W. Kiililer). 

A niass*of inforniaiion has been collechui by tlie six writers 
ift regard to the difl'erent kind.s of dtqx)sitors, touching sex, 
calling, and age. It has not always been easy to obtain the 
fullest information, by reasou of th(‘. secrecy witli which di^KXsitors 
love to cloak tlieir saving activiti('s. In this respect conditions 
are no different from what they were when C-liffe Leslie wrote his 
essay on '‘The Known and the Unknown in the Economic World ” 
(1879). It is curious to learn tliat at one savings bank in Offen- 
bach that portion of th(‘. room where deposits are actually handed 
in is divided off from the general waiting-room by a large screen, 
and only one depositor at a time is allowed to enter Ibis sanctum 
after being called not by his name, but by a number. And in order 
that a depKisitor may have no knowlcdgt'- of how much the last man 
paid in, a sheet of blotting paper covers the open pages of the 
entry-ledger ! Despite these difficulties, however, one or two facts 
stand out clearly enough. To take one instanc‘e. It w^ould appear 
that by far the largest jriercentage of de[)Ositors are fathers of 
families and heads of households. In Mannheim, lor example, 
this class forms 2G per cent, of the Munici])al Savings Bank 
depositors, and 53 per cent, of those at the various banks. Next in 
order are children, chiefly because it is considered the projier thing 
for youngsters to have savings bank books, and the standard of 
Jiving demands it. Married women are low down in the list, 
and most of them save behind their husband's backs. On the 
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whole, all the investigators are agreed that women are more in- 
cKlied to save than n\en, and this even applies to school children. 

As for the most-favoured savings banks, the peasantry cer- 
tainly attach more importance to the individuals with whom they« 
come into contact at the institutions than to the institutions thenf- 
selves. A striking illustration is riirnished by Dr. Poppelreuter. 
At a small centre in the vicinity of Bonn the savings bank 
appointed a new manager and cashier, who was trusted by thh 
inhabitants to a gn^ater degree than his predecessor. He entered 
on his duties in Juno, 1906. The result was that whereas from 

I 

January to June 15,000 marks were dejK)sited and over 72,000 
withdrawn, from June to December over 61,000 were deposited 
and only 19,000 withdrawn. Of course, tlie psychological motive 
in the choice of a snvings bank is not the only one that weigl)s 
with depositors. Economic consid(‘ra lions aJso count, anil even 
the country bumpkin is beginning to b(‘ attracted by a high rate 
of interest. 

The purpose for which savings are accumulated vary in dif- 
ferent social classes. The wTll-to-do farmer extends his holdings 
by their aid ; the offiiial or tradesman buys securities ; the shop- 
man and the clerk lay l)y for “a rainy day.” Wlidher the schemes 
for national insurance have a prejudicial elTcct on the voluntary 
thrift of the working classi‘s non(‘ of the writers seemed able to 
discover. Jt is a point of some interest, and deserves close 
scrutiny. A curious fact about v\ilhdrawa]s is that they are 
generally noticeable in April and October, say in spring and 
autumn. One reason givim is ihat ])eople move in these months. 
Another generalisation, though very great care is needed in its 
application, is that, when anarriages are few, deposits rise 
(January, February, and July), when they are fre(|uent, with- 
drawals increase (April, May, and October). 

How the savings banks utilise their capital is a question of 
no small moment. On the one hand their aim must be to retain 
the money of a locality in the locality itself ; on the other hand, 
it must be their policy so to invest the sums at their disposal 
as to obtain the best possible rate of interest. And what of their 
profits? Should any part be applied to social purposes? These 
questions are considered both generally and in relation to local 
requirements. 

We have said siiffici(‘nt to indicate that the book is, packed 
with special material, throwing light on one of the more hopeful 
phenomena of social life. The interest of most people nowadays 
centres, no doubt quite rightly, round poor relief, the care of 
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the feeble-minded, distress caused by unemployment, and so .forth. 
There-ris a danger in this— that the dark s’^lc of the- shield may 
blot out all remembrance of the more promising one. A book 
like the one before us is useful, quite apart from its inherent 
Vorth, by its insistence that the social horizon is not all dark. 
For t.his, as for an excellent piece of research work, a debt of 
gr^^titude is due to the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. 

•. • M. Bpstein 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


The Foreign Branch Banks in England, and Their Influence 
ON THE London Money Market. 

The rapid growth of foreign branch banks in London has 
caused a good deal of uneasiness among English bankers, who 
sometimes consider that the f>resence of such institutions means 
competition and ultimate lo.ss of business to' London banks. We 
hear rumours of inroads into operations which have hitherto been 
directed by British financuers, and warnings of the hold the 
foreigner will obtain over our Oold Reserves. Yet Jhe opening 
of foreign banks in Tjoudon means the influx of considerable 
additional capital into our commercial and financial markets, and 
must have the effect of stimulating our foreign trade. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article t'o discuss 
competition in hanking, but to show the manner in which the 
foreign bankers carry through commercial and financial transac- 
tions, and at the same time to give some idea of the part they 
play in the adjustment of the money market. 

Foreign financiers are guided by similar considerations to those 
which lead manufacturers to cater for markets that show the most 
profitable return : thc^y are drawn to the London money market 
by the facilities offered for exchange, operations, in which bills 
are an imiwtant factor. Continental capitalists are keenly alive 
to the fact that London is the centre for the settlement of inter- 
national indebtedness. A bill of exchange is everywhere the 
medium for settling international transactions; bills fprm an 
important part of the financial o})crations in connexion with 
foreign and colonial trade ; and consequently these bankers realise 
that their sphere of influence can only be extended by their power 
to direct operations from this, the principal money market of the 
world. 

The foreigner does not confine his operations to bills with a 
British domicile, but is chiefly concerned wdth foreign bills ; wMe 
English bankers are, as a rule, restricted to the internal trade 
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instruments, an^ although foreign bills return an attractive profit, 
very few London bankers carry such paper. N6 satisfactory 
3‘eason can be assigned for this strange neglect of a sound invest- 
ment by British financiers ; many of them carry foreign stocks ; 
but few foreign bills are lo be found in their bill-cases, and almost 
the entire stock of such accept.ances finds its way into the port- 
folios of the foreign banks and discount houses. 

*• Let us take the* case of the English ex})orier wKo wdshcs 
to send goods to Siam. Some considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before his siiipment could nuich, say Bangkok, 
and in the meantime lie is in noed of further capital to enable 
him to continue the manufacturt‘, of goods. He therefore sends 
his bill, accompanied by a sot of shipping documents, to the 
London office of a foreign bank having a })ranch or an agency in 
Siam, which, if the exporter’s standing warrants it, will purchase 
his bill Oil the Bangkok importer, sending it to the bank agency 
there for presentation for acceptance and eventual payment. 
When the bill is drjiwn in Siamese currency it w ill bo negotiated 
at the rate of exchange for the day on the places concerned, interest 
on the am6unt the banker pajs for th(' bill being included in 
tliat rate. But when the bill is in sterling, it is customary to 
require it to contain a clause providing for interest on the amount 
from the, date of the bill' to the apj)roximate due date of the 
arrival of the counter-remittances in Jjondon. There is, however, 
an element of speculation in the purchase of currency bills because, 
although the banker hoi)es to make a profit on the foreign ex- 
change, over and above the interesl, it is not unlikely that the 
exchange may be against him before tlie maturity of the bill. 

It is apparent that this bill finance is a business wdiich requires 
expert and exleiisive knowledge. The fonugn banker is bound 
to keep at his finger-emds the standing and morah: of every firm 
from wdiom he purchases bills, and this necessitates the keeping 
of special books termed ‘‘Opinion Lists,” which form, so to sfieak, 
the financial history of his clients. In the lists each customer is 
accorded a certain classification, or credit worth, and the banker 
is guided by these details when dealing with the sellers of foreign 
bills. Wliere the drawers are financially strong, and the drawees 
prompt in settling their engagements, the banker will pay more 
for the bills than he would wdiere the parties are comparatively 
weak? 

The exigencies of modern commerce have called into being a 
variation in this method of finance, w^hich, although not em, 
cotiraged in some quarters, tendfe to become more common evfiry 
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daj/,~the practice by which foreign branch banks ki London accept 
bills on behalf of their clients. Where a merchant is field in 
high esteem, the bank opens what is called an ‘‘acceptance credit/* 
which entitles him to draw bills on the London branch of the ^ 
bank up to a certain limit. When such a credit is opened, the 
shipper prepares his bill of exchange, attaches the necessary 
shipping documents, and presents the complete set to the banker, 
who accepts the bill, returns it to the drawer, and forwards the 
documents relating to it to the foreign city. A small commission 
is charged for this accommodation, and in reality the trader pledges 
his goods with the banker, for he signs a Letter of Hypothecation 
giving the banker a lien over the shipment, and also undertakes 
that the proceeds of the consignment shall be remitted to London 
through the foreign branch of the bank, at or before maturity 
of the bill, upon which iJie banker has now become liable. 

The banker's commission on the transaction is trifling. Why, 
then, is a banlcer prepared to make liirnself liable on these 
acceptanct's? As he and his foreign agents are f\illy empowered 
to exercise control over the collak^ral sc'cnrity, and in practice 
keep a sharp eye on the disposal of the merchandise'', the risk is 
reduced to a minimum. "But there is a further jxjint to be con- 
sidered which is not present in the ordinary inland bills — the 
question of exchange. The foreign banker expects to make a 
profit on the exchange in the currency of the two countries when 
remittances are sent here to meet bills maturing. 

In the case where a merchant in Bangkok has shipped goods 
to England, a bill comes into London from Siam ; we may presume 
it is at three months’ dat(^ or sight, and that it is acc()m]r)anied 
by shipping documents to be delivered up on acceptance of the 
bill. Immediately on arrival, the London oflice of the foreign 
bank presents the bill to the importer, who accepts it and receives 
in exchange the documents of title to the goods. 

In the hands of the banker this bill, or acceptance, as it is 
now termed, represents a security much in demand by London 
financiers, therefore the foreign banker’s next step is to get into 
touch with these investors. This is done through the intermediary 
of a bill-broker, whose practice it is to visit the London offices 
of foreign branch banks daily to obtain particulars of the accept- 
ances on olTer. There he is furnished with complete lists on which 
the bills are classified according to usance and domicile, and with 
these in his possession the broker is able to invite offers from 
^the English bankers or discount houses, 'who are guided by certain^ 
principles in purchasing the acceptances. The standing of the 
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parlies to a bill, the future of the discount market, and the c^sh 
demands likely to be made upon bankers ara all important factors 
to.be considered by discounters; therefore, the rates ruling on the 
' of>en market are not always obtainable, and the bill-broker submits 
Counter offers for parcels of bills suitable to the prosj>ective pur- 
chasers. If the rates offered are accepted by the foreign banker, 
he transfers his property in tlie bills by endorsement and hands 
Ihem to the broker in exchange for the latter’s cheque :‘the bill- 
broker in turn passes them on to liis clients, the London bankers 
or discount houses. • 

These acceptances, bearing the banker’s endorsement, are 
usually discounted at lower rates than the oidiiiary commercial 
bills, as the buyei* has recourse to the banker in the event of 
non-payment at maturity. 

It must not be supposed, liowtwer, that each batch of dis- 
countable .bills rtpresenls the acce[>tances of London firms; there 
is often a percentage of paper bearing ih(‘, acceptance of Con- 
tinental traders or finance houses. These arci termed “Foreign 
Domiciles,” that is, bills accepted, say in l^iris, and payable in 
London, anfl, as we ])ointed out in a previous paragraph, English 
bi.nhers are av(.*rsc from carrying sudi bills in their portfolios. 
In fact, the Bank of bbigland will not discount these acceptances, 
even where they Ix'-ar the endorsenumt of Continental banks and 
finance houses of thtj highest standing, and as a result of this 
discrimina,tion against “Foreign J>omiciles,“ a higher rate is 
charged by ifu^ brokers or discount houses, who finally take a 
proportion of such bills from the foreign branch banks. 

In their anxiety to discourage the circulation of “Foreign 
Domiciles ” on the Jjondon market, English bankers have recently 
decided to extend the ban to bills known as “Poieign Agencies.” 
iJnder ibis heading are included bills accejded by the London 
agencies of C'ontiiKuital or foreign firms, whose principal assets 
are not availa))Ic in this country, and for iliese acceptances dis- 
counters exact a rate from 1/16 to 1/8 per cent, higher than that 
charged for discounting fu*st-ciass English domicile bills. 

We now come to a (’onsideration of our second example, the 
bill bearing the name of the foreign branch bank as acceptor. 
In its present form the bill is of little use to the merchant or manu- 
facturer who has tu'-ceived it. He requires liquid capital in his 
business, and cannot alford to \wait until the bill matures for the 
use of his money ; therefore, ns soon as the bill is accepted he 
,gets his own banker or ohe of the finance liousc's to discount it 
at fhe rjbte of the day. Sucli bills* are called “bank paper,” and as 
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they are the London acceptances of foreign banks of first-class 
reputation, there is n# diflicnlty in obtaining buyers^ at ratSs con- 
siderably lower than those charged for discounting ordinary trade 
paper. These acceptances, however, must not be confused with 
“Foreign Agencies’* — the latter are bills emanating abroad an3 
accepted on arrival in London, but the bills under the acceptance 
credit originate in London, where they are drawm, accepted, ^nd 
paid. 

In each case, that of the foreign bill coming into London, and 
the bill accepted here by the foreign banker, the instruments 
change hands a number of times before payment at maturity. 
The services of the bill-broker are therefore in constant request. 
In practice he is expected to buy at current mtes all good bills 
offered to him; it is obvious, then, that the profession of bill- 
broking calls for large funds, and as the broker is obliged to 
keep his capital liquid, he is ]-eally precluded frefin holding many 
bills himself until maturity. All pajx^.r purchased is promptly 
re-discouiited, that is, sold to any Fjondon. couniry, or Con- 
tinental ))ank in need of bills of exchange as an investment, and 
in tliis case bankers will usually buy the bills at rates slightly 
below the market quotations. 

If, for instance, the broker Imys three months bills at 3 per 
cent, and re-discioimts them with a finance bouse at 2 -?j 5/16 per 
cent., he secures a small profit on the sale. Bankers axe content 
to allow th(i bill-))roker to make this ])rofit for two reasons : first, 
because owing to his expert knowledge of the standing of the 
parties to the bills, he guarantees that the bills are what they 
purix)rt to be; and, secondly, every purchaser of paper stipulates 
for an assortment of usances, f.e., a proportion of bills at three 
months’ sight, four months’ sight, and six months’ sight, the 
intention being to provide for payments to fall due at a time 
when it is necessary for the banker to replenish his cash holdings. 

It is common knowledge that the bill-brokers employ, in 
addition to their own capital, a very large amount of money 
borrowed from the English banks at “call” or “short notice,** 
but the part the foreign braiudi banks take in the provision of 
the additional funds is not equally well-knowm to economists. 

As we have shown, the foreign banks in London render efficient 
aid not only to their own countrymen, but also to British firms; 
they have brought, aud continue to bring, large sums of Inoney 
into this country, and the skill with which they deal with the 
bill of exchange business certainly sets free a large arnounf?' of. 
capital for productive purjiusei. The London bill-brokers *are 
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indebted to them for many profitable discount transactions, and 
all fi%nciers^ dealing with the London moiiey market are, in’ a 
measure, benefited by the assistance of the foreign branch banks. 
But the point to which we particularly wish to refer is their 
aonnexion with what is teamed the “ Short Loan Fund of the 
mon^ market, which includes all sources from which tlie bilb 
brokers obtain their borrowed capital, — although, of course, the 
funds in the short loan market are not entirely made up of money 
lent in the discount market, a considerable amount roprcBcnting 
short-date loans to stockbrokers. 

A large proportion of the Short Loan Fund is, it is true, 
obtainable from the London Joint Stock Banks, but the foreign 
branch banks bring their quota into the market, and it is clear 
from whence they derive the money. As we have seen, they 
sell the bills received from abroad, and this brings a fair amount 
of cash ipto their, treasury. But to meet the bills which have been 
drawn on the foreign bankers under London acceptance credits, 
large remittances are received from abroad in the shape of Tele- 
graphic Transfers and Demand Drafts, and these, of course, give 
the foreign branch banks the rigiit to withdraw from the London 
Joint Stock banks the amounts they represent. If, therefore, as 
ncjrTiifrequently* happens, there is no immediate profitable outlet 
for the money, the funds are immediately lent out, either at “call “ 
or at “short notice,” to bill-brokers and stockbrokers until wanted. 
As cover for the loans, bill-brokers usually deposit first-class bills 
of exchange,' but “terminals” and “floaters,” t.c., high-class 
securities “to bearer,” such as Consols, Exchequer Bonds, 
Treasury Bills, &c., are accepted from each class of borrower. 

The rate of interest charged on these loans is governed by the 
ordinary rules of supply and demand, in this case the intensity 
of the demand for and the supply of “call ” money. Whenever the 
London Joint Stock Banks have an accumulation of funds, there 
is competition to lend to brokers, and rates are forced down. 
If, however, the bankers determine to replenish their reserves, 
loans are called in and rates rise. In this connexion the i'oreign 
branch banks perform a useful function, and the position they 
take in the adjustment of the money market is an important one. 
Owing to the special class of business in wdnch they engage, and 
to* the fact that they are not wholly dependent upon London 
financial markets, they sometimes have a plethora of funds in 
hand when the other sources of supply are obliged to restrict 
cre,dit facilities : in such circumstances, when the foreign banks 
*mahe money Available to the short loan market, not only the 
Ko. 8B.— voii. XXII. T T 
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brokers benefit, but also the whole of the London banking and 
commetcial cpmmnnity, for the funds which the^ bring iiito the 
market serve to relieve the pressure on English bankers and at 
the same time to keep rates steady. 

.Everyone recognises the imix)rtance of our money market’s 
remaining a cheap one— that is an essential element in the pre- 
servation and extension of our foreign trade, and if it is realised 
that the jrosources of the foreign branch bai^ks help to lower'*the 
value of money in London, it must be at once apparent that their 
presence in our midst also gives undoubted aid in the expansion 
of our home and colonial industries. ^ 

One of the most noticeable features in the Short Loan Fund 
is its inelasticity ; the supply of floating capital does not greatly 
vary from day to day, the money supply simjJly changes hands. 
As is well-known, tlie major [)ortion of the Loan Fund of the 
country is held by the banks, and when in consequence of demands 
iqxni him one banker is obliged to withdraw funds from the market, 
the amount [lutomatically finds its way to the till of another 
banker, who is then in a position to lend precisely the amount 
the first banker has “called.” Therefore, where Engjish bankers 
arc concerned, the operation is simply an exchange, no neysr 
creation of credit takes place ; but the case may be rather diff^ioiit 
where a foreign branch bank is concerned. 

As a considerable portion of the money held by thfe London 
banks represents customers’ deposits, current account balances, 
&c., it not infrequently happens that a common demand will be 
made for funds— the Ke venue collection of taxes from January 
to March is a case in point — and the banks will then call collec- 
tively from the market. The sum total thus withdrawi?. from 
the Short Loan Fund in duo course finds its way to the coffers of 
the Bank of England, which promi>Uy lends the money out again 
to the market ; but it is clear that the amount is really a replace- 
ment of the sum previously withdrawn, and it cannot be regarded 
as a creation of new credit. 

Does the foreign branch banker in similar circumstances create 
credit? Only in so far as he brings absolutely “new money” 
to the market. Where he draws on a balance at his own London 
bank, or cashes demand remittances on London from abroad, the 
operation is merely an exchange, but where he actually adds 
capital to the fund, he docs swell the balance at the disposal of 
the London market. This is seen in cases where the foreign 
banker is an importer of gold bullion or specie. Immediately on 
ao’ival of the gold the equivalent is placed to the credit of the 
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banker at the Bank of England, and he forthwith proceeds to 
employ it in the* short loan market. Such an addition Ao the fuhd 
is obviously a further creation of credit. ^ 

William F. Spali)IN(5 


Official Papers. 

Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage-earners in the 
United States (in 19 volumes). Vols. IX., X., XV., and 
#XVT^ (Washington : (Government Printing Office. 1911.) 

The Report on Women and (3hild Wage-earners in the 
United States comprises, in addition to a minute inquiry into the 
various trades in which women are engaged, volumes on the 
“History of Women in Industry,” “History of Women in Trade 
Unions,*’ ^“Relapon between Occupation and f Mminality,” and 
“Family Budgets of ' typical Cotton-mill Workers.’’ Those con- 
cerned primarily with the trades, viz., the cotton textile, men’s 
ready-made clothing, laundries, &c., go with great detail into 
such questions as the numbei's employed from 1880-1905, employ- 
ment of children, hoiu’s of labour, earnings of operatives, working 
aSePfamily conditions, and furnish a large amoimt of statistical 
evidence, which cannot fail to make them invaluable as books of 
reference. As the other volimies, however, raise problems of a 
more general characdcu', and are likely to a])peal to a wider circle 
of readers, it is these which w^e will deal with here. 

The “History of Women in Industry” begins by asserting that 
“women have ahvays w’orked,” and that “their work has probably 
always been quite as important a factor in the total economy of 
society as it is to-day.” Thougli this seems an obvious statement, 
yet it is not generally admitted, because of the failure to realise 
that the “revolution,” which has undoubtedly taken place with 
regard to woman’s work, has to a largo extent been rather a trans- 
formation of unpaid into paid services than an entirely new crea- 
tion of fresh avenues of employment. The Ke|,)ort then proceeds 
to give an account of the industries concerned with textile manu- 
facture, clothing, sewing, domestic and personal service, tobacco 
manufacture, paper and printing, trade and transportation, and 
shows that they have in nearly all cases passed more or less 
through the three stages of home, small shop, and factory. On the 
whole, it is a gloomy story of “constant changes or shiftings of 
wc^k and workshop, accompanied by long hours, low wages, in- 

* ^'or a review of Vols. vi, vii, and viii, Seo Economic Journal, March, 1912. 

T T 2 
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sanitary conditions, overwork, and the want on the part of the 
woman of draining, skill, and vital interest in he/ work/^ 

In the course of the inquiry the displacement of men by women 
and the causes of the low wages of women are discussed; , It is 
shown that the former has not taken place to any appreciate 
extent, and with regard to the latter it is contended th^t low 
wages are due to lack of proficiency owing to insufficient training, 
which, in its tuin, is ascribed to the fact that a great majority pf 
women still look forward to marriage us a “relief from intolerable 
drudgery/* The solution offered does not appear adequate, and 
a fuller investigation into the problem would be advantageous* 
The question of lionie vemts factory work is dismissed in a 
short paragraph, and the assertion is made that “the movement 
away from home*work can hardly be regrettell/’ Scarcely suffi- 
cient evidenc(' is given in proof of this statement. The advan- 
tage of sliorter hours in the lactory is at least a doubtful one, for 
aUhougli the hours have generally been r&duced to ten a day, 
yet “the intensity of the work has been very greatly increased.’* 
Further, low wages and insanitary conditions are by no means a 
suie qua non of home-work, as Trade Foards and sanitary laws 
have shown. p 

Vol. XV. on the “relation between Occupation and CfTiflin- 
ality ’* reaches the result that no direct causal relation is discover- 
able, but at the same time brings out quite clearly that w'here 
women reach a certain standard of education and obtain responsible 
positions, they furnish a very much smaller percentage to the 
criminal classes. Accordingly, the manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, and to a very much greater exhmt trade and transportation, 
are responsible for far fewer offenders than domestic and personal 
service. Fuither, the Commissioners arc of opinion that this arises 
not BO much Irom any inherent evil in the wxirk itself, but from the 
fact that it atloids occujiation for untrained and utiintdligent 
women— a class that accounts for far the greater number of 
criminals. Riiumiarised briefly, the position seems to be that ‘^the 
relation between occiqiation and lawlessness is not directly causal ; 
it lies deejxT in the demand a given occupation makes for intelli- 
gence and character m its wwkers.’’ The results of the investiga- 
tion into the kinds of women who become offenders prove that 
asylums and reformatories arc more needed than prisons ; for the 
three categories of “moral imbeciles,** “mentally deficient,’^ and 
“low^-grade intelligence” account for nearly all the criminals. 
This is even more true in cases of immorality, where it was 
found that mental deficiencies could often be assigned “as a lead- 
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ing cajise of thS girls’ transgressions.*’ The home.enviroiimeVit 
was also found to be an equally potent cau^e, and should not be 
ovorlofifeed when any remedial measures are proposed. The 
necessity of tackling these problems free from prejudice is rather 
amusjngly illustrated in the accounts of interviews with Superin- 
tendents of Rescue Homes. Bach in turn takes up the utterly 
iljiogical position that .while domestic service is responsible for the 
largest number of inmates in such asylums, yet it is the safest 
and most desirable occujiation for girls. 

^'’he History of Women in Trade Unions gives an interesting 
account of the growth of the movement from 1 825 to the present 
day. It is subdivided into four [periods, each of which presents 
characteristics peculiar to itself. The rise of Trade Unions was 
accompanied by a scries of important strikes, which gave place 
in the second period to “labour reform associations.” The aim of 
the last period appears to consist- of a desire on the part of Uie 
women “to ally themselves witli the movement on an equal foot- 
ing with men.’’ Some of the most striking facts about the whole 
movement ai’e its early rise and continued existcncto for so long a 
|jeriod, and the very com]’)etent woman who have come forward as 
leSfffidls. There nothing comparable to it in bhigland. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s History of Trade Unionism would lose but a 
few paragraphs if all r('ferenc(* to women w(ae omitted, so small 
a part have women played in it in this country. 

The fact that women have been v('ry much less successful 
than men in their attempts at combination is said to be duo to 
the fact that work is generally regarded by them as a temporary 
expedient, and that in consequence they do not interest themselves 
very much in economic or industrial problems, and are not willing 
to make any considerable sacrifices to raise their wages. However, 
as “marriage is coming to be looked upon less and less as a 
woman’s * sole career,’ Trade Unionism may yet flourish among 
women.” But employers, who “commonly, and most strenuously 
object to a union among the women they employ,” are an equally 
potent influence against Unionism. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the efforts of Trade Unionists 
have not been entirely fruitless — wages have been increased in 
prootically all the important trades, liours have been lessened, 
and considerably higher standard of respect and consideration 
for women has been gained in many factories.” 

Th6 “Family Budgets of typical Cotton-mill Workers” is an 
.Important contribution to tlie economics of demand. Hitherto, 
question^ of supply have been generally adequately dealt wi|h, 
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btit the na lesvs imjx)rtant problem of demand Has^ received but 
passing reference. Tiiis is gradually being rectified, iji England 
the Board of Trade (Labour Department) has published an a'ceount 
of , the ‘'Expenditure of Wage-earning Women and Girls” giving 
the budgets of thirty women in several different trades for one 
year. Such inquiries, when a sufficiently large collection of records 
has beenunade, should throw light on such questions as the relStiye 
importance of food, clothing, &c. , the cost of living, the minimum 
standard of comfort needed for efiSciency, and other important 
problems, 

Gladys M. Broughton 

Tables showing for each uf the Years 1900 1911 the Estimated 
Value of the Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom at 
the Prices prevailing in 1900. [Cd. 0314.] »1912.» Price 3d!. 

In this Return, the sixth of the series, an important innova- 
tion has been made. The Board of Trade have adopted for the 
first time the method of compiling index numbers, originally pro- 
ix:)sed by Dr. Marshall in the Contemporary Revieio (1887), Ijy 
which the resulis of any year arc directly compared with thoacuof 
the preceding year only, so that the basis of classification can be 
gradually changed, if this is desired, from year to year. In this 
way it is possible to take advantage of the improvements in 
classification that are naturally made as time goes on. The value 
of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom in 1909 has been 
calculated article by article at the average values of 1908, that of 
1910 at those of 1909, and that of 1911 at those of 1910, this 
device being conveniently designated as the step-hy-step method. 
The value of articles imported or exported in 1911 for which 
average values can be directly obtained in 1910 amounted to 89 
per cent, of the whole value for imports, 83 per cent, for exports, 
and 81 per cent, for re-exports. For some of the remaining 
articles it was assumed that the change in their average values 
wvLB in the same [)roporiion as that of other articles included in 
the group to which they belonged, or in some sufficiently allied 


tjroup. 'I’he fi^nirps 

for 1911 ar 

e as follows 





Ditto as 


Ditto as ^ 



percentage 

Estimated 

percentage 



of declared 

values at 

of declared 


Values as 

values 

prices of 

values 


declared. 

in 1900. 

1900. 

in 1900. 


£ 


£ 


ImporU 

080,659,000 

130*r* 

624,995,000 

119*6^ 

Ke-exporls 

102,721,000 

« 162*6 

84,067,000 

138*0 

Net Imports 

677,838,000 

125*6 

640,936,000 

< 117 6 

* JBrPorta 

464,282,000 

156*0 

464,796,000 

166*2 
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This table 4)rings out the fact that we are obtaining for pur 
exports almost exactly the same prices as in 1900, but are paying 
for our imports appreciably higher prices than in 1900.^ We are, 
,in fact, ^637,000,000 a year worse off than we should be if all 
prices had moved equally. Interest in the recent great change in 
the general level of prices, has rather obscured the fact that the 
* prices of different groups of articles are moving very unequally. 
Although as a creditor nation, to whom large sums fixed in terms 
of gold are annually due, wo arc interested in low prices as such, 
we^are also greatly iutere^»ed in the question whether the prices 
of exports or of imports are rising the faster. 

The deterioration — from ihe j)oint of view of this country — 
shown above is •due, of course, to the operation of the law of 
diminishing return for raw products \^'hich, after a temporary lull,“ 
has been setting in sharply in quite recent years. There is 
now again a sfeadjp tendency for a giv(m unit of manufactured 
product to purchase year by year a diminishing quantity of raw 
product. The comparative advantage in trade is moving sharply 
against industrial countries. Hiis is brought out more clearly by 
J;he following table, whicli deals with the figures of 1911 : — 



Values as 

Estimated 
value ut 

Level of 
prices 


declared in 

prices of 

with 1900 


1911. 

£ 

264,334,000 

1900. 

as base. 

Imports of Food, Drink, and Tobacco 

239,647,000 

110 

Imports of Haw Materials, &c. 

248,103,000 

217,002,000 

lU 

Imports of Manufactures 

166,679,000 

167,437,000 

99 

Exports of Manufactures 

362,387,000 

315,040,000 

105 


It rn'jjy bo added, in conclusion, as some slight consolation, that 
the relative jn'ices of imports and exporis were more favourable to 
this country in 1911 than in 1910 or in 1909, though less favourable 
^than in earlier years. 

J. M. Keynes 

First Report of the Departmental Cofumittee on Local Taxation. 
[Cd. 6304.] 1912. 

Appendix to First Report of the Committee, vol. i. [Cd. 6303'-i.] 
1912. Price 45. Vol. ii. [Cd. 6303 -ii.] 1912. Price l5, 4d. 
This is tlie Coimnittcc wdiich was appointed “to inquire into 
the changes which have taken place in the relations between 

1 It should be pointed out, however, that the general level of prices of our 
exports has risen somewhat, if coal, which was in an exceptional position in 1900, 
be excluded. 

® See the memorandum by Professor A. L. Bowley, Economic Journal, 1903, 
pr628, where it is shown that ftio prices of exports tended to fall relatively to those 
of net i^iports from 1873 to 1899, ani to rise from 1890 to 1900, It is* the 
abnormal tendency prevailing during the ’nineties^ which ha'-j since come to an«nd. 
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imperial and local taxation since the report of ihe Eoyal. Com- 
mission on'Lbcal Taxation in 1901, and to make tecommenda- 
tions on the subject for the consideration of Hia Majesty’s 
Government with a view to the introduction of legislation at an^ 
early date.*^ 

The report is merely of the nature of a covering letter present- 
ing. the two volumes of evidence and memoranda. The volume of 
evidence runs from November 15th, 1911, to Hay 1st, 1912* Both 
evidence and ^memoranda are of the partisan kind, being put in 
on behalf of fourteen bodies or associations which the witnesses, 
as the list frankly states, ‘"represent.” One of the witnesBes 
(Qu. 6209) actually says, “I am bound to stand by this statement 
because it has been passed by my association ; ’ but I frankly 
admit. . . .” The plan of hearing what every organisation has 
to say is doubtless useful in its place, but it must always be 
remembered that it often happens that the interdst of the whole 
conimunity will not be represented either by any single organisa- 
tion or by all the actual organisations taken together. In this 
matter of local and central taxation there is no organisation 
representing the uiore heavily-rated localities as against the^ 
others, and it seems highly probable that this committee, lik^its 
predecessors, may spend a great deal of time without even 
knowing what is the actual range of rates, much less what causes 
the variation. 

Edwin Cannan 


Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the year 
ended S\st March, 1912. [Cd. 6314.] 1912. Price Is. 5d., 

It is now possible for the first time to make a fairly accurate 
estimate of the total income subject to suj)cr-tax. The number 
of individuals actually assessed for the year 1909-10 is 10,976, and 
the Commissioners estimate that the ultimate total will reach 
about 11,250. The aggregate income disclosed in the 10,966 
returns of 3910-11 is £135,739,172. 

Considerable progress has now been made with the proviBibnal 
valuations for increment duty. By March 31st, 1912, nearly two’ 
and a quarter millions (out of a total of approximately eleven 
millions) of hereditaments in Great Britain had been valued, anct 
their aggregate total value, prior to deduction, amounted 4 p 
£ 614,605,705. Thus, if these turn out to be a fair sa-mple (and on 
that4)aint no evidence is available in the Commissioners^ lleport) 
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the aggregate •total value of land, &c., in Great Jiritairi may 
amount to al)out ££3,000,000,000. i 

The valuation is already proving of value from the point of 
j^view of the death duties. During tlie last financial year the work 
of the valuation assessors led to duty being paid on an amount 
6*31* per cent, in excess of the value as brought in by the account- 
^ih^parties, and in Ireland by an amount 15*17 per cent, in excess. 

, These percentages may possibly supply a rough numerical measure 
of veracity in the two countries. — - 

The Mineral Eights Duty seems to be working with very 
littfe friction, and produces a fair yield. But, so far as present 
indications go, the Undeveloped Land Duty is likely to be a 
failure. • 

' The Commissioners’ estimate of “income from abroad, so far 
as it can be identified,” shows a large increase on the previous 
year, reflecting Ao doubt the large increases in foreign investments 
which are known to liave been taking place lately. This total has 
risen from £93,264,004 in 19EM1 to £100,952,723 in 191H2. 
As in former years, this does not include income derived from 
(.a) concerns, other than railways, situate abroad but having their 
seat .of management in this country; (h) concerns jointly worked 
abroad and in tliis country ; (c) foreign and colonial branches of 
banks, iifsuraUce companies, and mercantile liouses in the United 
Kingdom ; (d) mortgages of ])ro]x'rty and other loans and deposits 
,abroad belonging to persons or corporations in this country ; (c) 
profits arising from business done abroad by manufacturers, 
merchants, &c., resident in the United Kingdom. 

This increase. in a single year amounting to more than 
£7,500,000 in the income derived from what is only one part of 
this country’s foreign investments is remarlcable. Nor do these 
figures suggest that income from foreign investments is being 
concealed from the Income Tax Commissioners to an increasing 
extent. 

J. M. Keynes 


Report of the Mint, 1911. [Cd. 63G2.] 1912. Brice Is. 6d. 

* The Mint authorities continue the table showing the amount 
of gold coin held by banks, including the Banlc of England, in 
the United Kingdom on June 30i}i of each year. The total in 1911 
Wl|^ £54,009,977, as compared with £44,214,173 in 1910. A note 
will* be^published in a subsoquefit number of the Journal dis- 
cussing what use can be made of these; figures in estimating •the 
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total gold rtjserves of the banks. The total gold \ 50 inage of the 
year reached an unprectidented figure, viz,^ £33,132,8*28.’ Includ- 
ing sterling gold coins struck at the branch mints in Australia and 
Cai^ada the total was £43,305,722, or a good deal more than the* 
whole gold coinage of the rest of the world, tnz., £33,376,455. 
The British sovereign, therefore, seems to be further establishing 
itself as the international gold coin par cxceUemce. , 

J. M. Keynes 


Exports from the Canadian Govcrnnieni and His Majcsti/s 
ReprcscniaUvcs abroad, on Legislative Measures respccimg 
Gambling in ''Option*' and "Future*' Contracts. [Cd. 
0441.] 1912. JMcc 2.]d. (This is in conUnuation of Cd. 

‘3280 of 1907.) 

Since the last licfxnt there have been legislative changes in 
France and (lennany respecting dealings in “futures,^’ and laws 
have been passed in Egypt and Japan. As regards Germany, th^ 
Bourse Law of 189(), which prohibited ‘Mime bargains*' in a^ri 
cultural produce, was superseded in 1908 by a less stringent law. 
Time bargains in corn are now jxirmitled there, subject tfo certain 
special ))rovision8. It is inteux^sting to notice that in Canada it is 
still an indictable offence for any person to dcuil in stocks, goods, 
wares, or merchandise, with a view to obtaining profit by the 
rise or fall in their j)rice, wiiliout the bond fide intention of 
acquiring or selling them, or in rt^s})ect of which no delivery is, 
made or received; and that every place where such transactions 
are carried on becojiies a common gaming house. There have 
never been, however, any prosecutions under these sections of 
the Criminal Code. 


Consular Report o)i the Economic Development of France in 1910 
and 1911. [Cd. 6005—174.] 1912. Price Ud. 

The most important points dealt vrith in this volume are : — 
The new general Tariff for 1910 and the commercial convefitions 
with Canada, the United States and Japan ; and the results of an 
ofticial inquiry into the comparative increase in the cost of living 
an(} in wages during the past sixty years in certain specified 
occupations. 
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Rcpart on Changes in Rates of Wages and llourfi of Labour in 
the United Kingdom hi 1911, with vdmparative statistics for 
1902--1910. [Cd* 647 J .] 1912. Price &d, 

“The outstanding feature of the year was an increase in w5ges 
in the transport group o^, trades. The seamen, dock workers, 

^ carters, and others, obtained advances, mainly in the third quarter 
*of the year, and subsequently all the railway servants* had their 
wages increased, especially in the lower grades.” 

% 

Official Year Book of the Commonwenllh of Ausiralia, Sfaiislics 
for the period 1901-1911. (Melbourne : McCarron, Ihrd and 
Co. 1912. Tp. xl-fl277.) 

Prepared by Mr. G. Tl. Kuibbs, the (bnnnonwealth 
Statistician. lii addition to detailed statistics for 1901 1911 (his 
Year B<3ok gives corrected slatisiics for the whole period of 
Australian settlement — viz., from 1788 to 1911. ^Jliere is a large 
number of maps and diagrams. In this issue particulars are 
given of an inquiry into the cost of living in Australia, carried out 
In 1910-11. 

« — 

Publications of the United States Bureau of Labour. 

The j>ublieaiti()n of the scries of Annual and 8[Hu*ial rie])()rts 
and of bi-monthly Bulletins has heem disconiiiuied, and iji future 
a Bulletin will be publisluul at irregular intervals, <^ach number 
containing matter devoted (o one of a series of general subjects. 
.These Bulletins will be numbered consecutively in each series, and 
will also carry a consecutive whole number, beginning with No. 
^01. Amongst the topics of the several series may be mentioned 
Wholesale Prices, Betail Prices and Cost of Living, Wages and 
Hours of Labour, Women in Industry, Workmen’s Insurance and 
Compensation, CoTudliation and Arbitration, Labour Tjnws of the 
United States, and Foreign Labour Tjaws. Amongst those ’ 
already issued may he mentioned : - No. 102 : British National 
Insurance Act, 1911. No. 103 : Sickness and .VecuLnt Insurance 
Law of Switzerland. No. 105: Ketail Prices, 1S90 to 1911 : 
X"art I. 


Annuaire de StatisHqnc Agricolc, 1910. (Koine : Tmprimerie de 

• iTnstitut International d’ Agriculture. 1912. Pp. xlviii + 32f.) 

• • 

The first of a series of annual statistical abstracts which the 
Institut International d' Agriculture pr(f[X)ses to publish relaffcing to 
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tbe- agricultm^^ of those countries which have atlhered to the 
Institut. It deals witb Area and Population^ Agricultural Distri- 
bution, the Principal Crops, Index Numbers of Total Production, 
and, Live Stock. * , 

Annuairc de la legislation da Travail^ 1 ? 11 . Vol. I. [Germany.] 

. Published by the Belgian Office du Travail. Brussels. 1912, 
Pp. 837. Price Sir. 


Twelfth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan ^ 1912. Pub- 
lished by the Do))artment of Finance. Tokyo. It(i2. 
Pp. vi + 2()l + 46. 


General View of Trade and Industry in the Netherlands. 
Numbers I -XX. (The Hague : Commercial Department of 
the Netherlands Ministry of Agriculture. l?n.2. Price, for 
eacli number, 2d.) 

This is a set of twenty pamphlets forming together a general 
vmw of trade and industry in the Netherlands, prepared by the 
Commercial Department «at the Hague in co-operation with the 
Netherlands Chamber of Conunercc in London. The pamphlbts*, 
which are fully illustrated and contain many statistics, seem to 
cover the ground very completely. They deal with the ports, 
steamship lines, and each of the principal industries. 


Obituary. — David Frederick Schloss. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. David Frederick 
Schloss, which took ])]ace on October 15th. Mr. Schloss was in'"' 
his sixty-third jear, having been born at Manchester on April 5tb, 
3850. He was educated at the Manchester Grammar School and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1875. 

Mr. Scliloss was a member of the British Economic Associa- 
tion from its foundation, and had been a member of the Council 
of the lioyal Economic Society since 1900. He had contributed 
to The Economic Jourx\al from the second number issued, from 
time to time, until Marcli last, both original articles and reviews. 

In 1881 he took up the work of treasurer of the East London 
Tftloresses’ Union, and for some years fivas an active worker ki 
the ’movement for promoting the formation of trade unions j^mdng 
wom'en. He also gave his support to an interesting but short- 
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lived experimeDt in the shape of a co-operative tailors’ workshop. 
His j)ractic^l ‘experience of the problems involved* formed the 
inspiration of articles contributed to till Charity Organisation 
Review on the subject of sweating, and the article on the “ Sweat- 
ing System ” in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Brijannica was from his pen. Those familiar with Mr. Charles 
Booth’s great work on Lift and Labour in London will remember 
,th!lt Mr. Schloss was one of his lieutenants, and that he prepared 
th(f article on the Boot Trade, which appeared in the first volume 
of that work. His knowledge of labour questions was utilised by 
th% Board of Trade on the formation of the Labour D(q)artment, 
and he was associated with that Department from 1893 until his 
death, receiving a permanent appointment as investigator in 1899, 
and being placed in charge of the newly-created Census of Produc- 
tion Office in 1907. In 1893 Mr. Schloss was sent, in company 
with Mn John^Burnett, to inquire into foreign immigration into 
the United States,"* and his report to the Board of Trade wiH he 
familiar to students. More familiar, perhaps, is the Beport i)ul)- 
lished in the following year on the subject of Profit -Sharing , 
and that «n Gain-Sharing issued in 1895. These rejiorls fully 
•maintained the reputation secured by the publication in 1892 of 
"the • volume ixu connection with which Mr. Rchloss’s name is 
probabl;^ best known to students of economics, namely, his 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration, Beprinted in 1894, and 
revised and enlarged in 1898, this work has enjoyed a well- 
deserved reputation, and a cheap (edition was issued by the pub- 
lishers in 1907. It has also been translated into German. A 
more recent work from his pen was that entitled Insurance against 
•Unemployment, issued in 1909, in which his keen critical faculties 
were employed in the examination of the various efforts which 
^ave been made towards the solution of the great problem 
indicated by his title. 

Besides^ preparing the above-mentioned reports, Mr. Schloss 
had a share in the preparation of the Report on Contracts given 
out by Public Authorities to Associations of Workmen^ presented 
to the Board of Trade in 1896 ; and also prepared the Keport on 
Agencies and Methods for dealing ivith the Unemployed, which 
was issued in 1904. 

• Not very long after Mr. Schloss undertook the organisation of 
the first Census of Production, his health unfortunately gave way, 
and he resigned the j)ost of Director of the Census in January, 
1908/ He continued, however, his association wdth the Depaiit- 
m*ent which had so long profited by his services, and among die 
fruits of his labours are the Bepjorts on Collective AgreeiiMJnts 
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between Employers and Workpeople in the United Kingdom, 
issded in I&IO, and that on Co-partnership, in thd* preparation of 
which he was engaged < when attacked by the illness which proved 
fatal. He was also one of the British Commissioners to the 
International Congress on Unemployment held at Paris ir^^ 
September, 1910. 

Apart from his work as an official of the Board of Trade," Mr. 
Schloss for many years took an active part, in the work of ^the^ 
Jewish Board of Guardians and the Anglo- Jewish Association! 
He was more particularly connected with the measures adopted 
by the former body to improve the sanitary conditions in which 
the Jewish poor live in the East End and in other parts of 
London, and w'as successively secretary and chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Board to deal with these matters. To 
the work of this committee Mr. Schloss devoted much time, and 
its reports bear testimony to the thorough knowledge, keen 
percej)tion, and untiring industry which he brought to "a difficult 
task, in wdiich liis initiative and sustained interest have done 
much to ensure a large measure of success. 

His knowledge of the social and industrial condition of the 
Jews in London was thorough, and some of the earliest article.^ 
from his jien in leading periodicals dealt with important phases o‘’ 
their peculiar industrial problems. 

As will be evident from the above, the subject around which 
the main work of Mr. Schloss centred was the improvement of 
the remiiiKa’ation of the wwkman, a problem to which he devoted 
his best pow ers. He was not a blind adherent of any one solution 
of that problem, but gave to all serious attempts at improvement 
an impartial criticism as well as sympathetic consideration. 

Of the Economic Club which meets at University College he 
had been a member from its first session in 1890-91, had held the 
office of president, and contributed largely to the interest of the" 
meetings, at which he was a frequent attendant, both by what 
he added personally to the discussions and by the stimulus which 
his genial comments apjilied to others present. 

A. W. F. 


Giuseppe Kicca-Salerno. 

The terrible illness which for more than ten years had clouded 
his mind and brought his work to an end so far as scienefe was 
concerned , does not lessen the keen regret felt to-day by all Italian 
ecQnomists beside the grave of the dfttinguished master whose 
gui(Jance and example were long invaluable to the intellectual'dife 
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of the nation. Born at San Fratello, in Sicily, in 1849, Giuseppe 
Eicca;Salern 9 Ifad his economic training first at l^avk tinder Luigi 
CosSa, later under Adolph Wagner at Beflin. Thence he went 
to teach, first, finance in the University of Pavia, and, later, 
gconomics at Modena, and in 1891 at Palermo. Everywhere* he 
showed a rare and valuable powder of creating groups of disciples, 
some of whom are, or w^o!e, distinguished economists, such as 
Coriigliani, Graziani, Rabbcno, Loncao, De Francisci, Siragusa, 
Natoli, Caronna, Scherina, and others too many to enumerate. 

But even more than Ijy his notable success as a teacher, 
Kic^-Salerno helped the progress of Italian economic science by 
a series of profound and w^eighty publications. These began with 
a valuable treatise On the Theory of Capital, which gives a very 
careful summary* of this fundamental category of Political 
Economy. Two years later be produced a book on the General 
Theory of Public Debts, and then the great Critical History of 
Financial Docirines in Italy (188'2), which was commended by the 
Accademia dei Lincei. This is a work of immense learning, in 
which the developnient of financial theory in difl'erent parts of the 
Peninsula ia traced with great care and skill. From 1882 onw^ards 
his works follow at intervals of six years up to the end of the 
Ct'mtiffy, when his a.ctiviiies ceased only too complet(.‘ly. Thus, the • 
Manual of Finance (1888), which has been constantly quoted and 
praised, was follow' ed by two wmrks on a larger scale, the Theory 
of Value in the History of Economic Doctrines and Facts (1894) 
and the Theory of Wages in the History of Economic Docirines 
and Facts (1900). 

But beside these substantial wnrlcs the manifold activity of 
Eicca-Salerno expressed its(?lf in a series of articles on the rnoBt 
varied matters of fact and theory. vXmong such w ritings we may 
j;^icall those on the financial reforms of Miquel, on amendments in 
English banking administration, on the equalisation of the land 
tax in Italy, on progressive taxation, land nationalisation, 
municipal socialism, public debts, and industrial depression. 

It is extfemely difficult to characterise in a few sentences 
writings so varied both in their subject and purpose. But we can 
say, broadly, that one ruling idea underlies and connects them 
all. For his love of historical investigation, his great familiarity 
and sympathy with German science, which, even in its humblest 
forms,, was familiar to him, and his singular attachment to the 
waiters beyond the Rhine, were not enough to detach him from 
the deductive school, to which, despite a few formal and imira- 
•})ort^iit concessions, he remained lagidly faithful to his last breath. 
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In the course of his intellectual career we can readily discern 
two distinct phases. In the first, although he Vas largely in- 
spired by Wagner, h^was still far from adopting the audacious 
theories of the latter on the nationalisation of housing and on 
social finance; he confined himself to drawing from the master'^ 
teaching arguments for combining inductive and statistical 
research with purely deductive method, or to defending moderate 
State intervention by means of well-planned, social legislation on 
behalf of the vanquished in economic warfare. But in 1888, 
when the Austrian school began to triumph in economics and 
finance, Eicca- Salerno openly joined it, and soon became oqe of 
its most fervent and authoritative champions in Italy. In fact, 
his Manual of Finance is obviously imbued with the theories of 
Sax, though with notable emendations on n^any fundamental 
points ; while the two works . n the theory of value and wages 
attempt to trace the line of intersection betw^een the doctrines of 
the Austrian school and those of Karl Mari, and, in fact, con- 
stitute the first approach to the Austro-Marxian alliance, proposed 
with different degr('.es of success by Arturo Labriola and Enrico 
Leone in Italy and by Tugan Baranowski in Eussia. 

It can well be believed that the cessation of such varied 
activity and productiveness must cause the deepest sorrow *io ail 
true students, a sorrow sliared not only by Sicily, to whom Eicca- 
Salerno was a devoted son and a venerated teacher, but' by every 
part of Italy. 

And it is with profound emotion that I personally pay my 
sorrowful tribute to the unwearied student, at first my learned 
guide in the paths of research, and later an indefatigable comrade 
on the battlefields of thought. 

AcniLLE Lohia 


Current Topics. 

The Board of Trade returns of unemployment confirm the 
general conclusion that might be drawn from other sources, such 
as the statistics of foreign trade, the railway returns, and the 
slight upward movement in wages, that the general demand for 
labour is very active. The unemployed percentage of 2 at the 
end of last month is, indeed, lower than the Board of Trade 
chart has shown for any period during the last ten years, not 
only for this particular month but for any month in the year. 
Similarly, apart from the figure for October itself, the slightly 
higher percentages for August and September are also the lowest , 
poipts reached during the same decennial period. t 
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Such compilable figures as are obtainable from t];ie working 
of the*Labovif ExchangCvS jK)int in the same jlirect ion ; the applica- 
tions, for instance, for employment received by the 214 Exchanges 
that, out of the present total of 404, have been open for a ytjar 
o\ more, having increased during last October, as cotripared with 
October, 1911, by only a little over 1 i)er cent., while the vacancies 
notified by employers increased by about 15 per cent. 


The present industrial ^activity is being accompanied by a 
comparative freedom from industrial conflict — a feature tliat is 
doubtless explained in part by the disputes through which groat 
industries have recently passed. It is a moment, of reaction. The 
question of industrial remuneration remains, how(;ver, as that 
which api^ears to be destined to continue to attract an exceptional 
degree of attention. It will claim this in many fields-- j)(>{itical, 
social, ancf industrial— for fundamentally the question is a innch 
wider one than that of wag(‘S, and evcui of earnings. It is C(jual]y 
a question of outlopk, of attitude, of management, and of rolatkm- 
ships, and a.^ such it is already being recognised by, for instance, 
every great conciliation board, by every gcuiuine co-op(‘ralivo 
tfiiterprise, as we]l as by many individual eiJ]j)loyers and workers. 


Su^CE action taken under the Trade r)oards A(‘i was Iasi num- 
tioned in these notes, the minimum rates of wages for female 
workers fixed by the Paper Box Tiade Board for (ireat Ih’itain 
have been made ‘obligatory by tli(' Board of Trade, and this 
position has thus been reached in Great Britain in three* out of 
the four trades scheduled under the Act. The new minimum rate 
is 3d. per hour. Special rates and special conditions for l(‘arners 
are set out in the Determination. Other minimum rates rc‘c(mtly 
fixed, but not yet brought under obligatory order, have been : 
one for 2Jd. j)er hour for female workers by the Paper Box 
Board for Ireland, and one for BJd. per hour ])y the Keady ]\Tade 
and Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Trade Board for Great Britain. 
For male w^orkers in the same trade, and also in the ])aper box 
trade in Great Britain, minima of Cul. per hour have also been 
fixed. 


A. PRACTICAL recognition of the importance of co-operation in 
its sippjication to agricultuijt' has been recently given in the sub- 
stantial grants made to the Agricultural Organisation Rociefy 
fop Great Britain. A corresponding recommendation on l:igh!ilf 

U JU 
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of vthe pioneer society in Ireland has been also tinade, and the 
withholding of the approval asked for from the Irish Department 
of Agriculture is still without satisfactory explanation. 

‘The Dundee meeting of the British Association was remarkable 
in more ways than one. First of all, the Association received from 
a prominent citizen of Dundee a gift of £10,000, the interest of 
which is 'now available for grants towards research conducted by* 
individual members or groups of members in the various sections. 
Valuable statistical investigations ha^^e from time to time been 
undertaken by the Economic Section, but there is no such com- 
mittee in the current year in receipt of a grant. It is to be hoped 
that some economists with a suitable scheme of investigation will 
be forthcoming next year : and the opportunity should appeal most 
strongly to the younger generation, whose attendance at present 
is very meagre. In the second place, the citizens of Dundee 
defnonstrated the ejithusiasm and sturdiness of the civic life of 
Scotland. It is sociologically of interest to observe how the 
British Association, which is for eleven months of the year a 
number of sealed boxes in a London office, becomes for one week 
in the remaining month a living ))eing feeding and fed by the 
vital energy of the great aggregates of industrial population, lii * 
whose presence it revives once a year. 

The Economic Section, under the presidency of Sir H. H. 
Cunynghame, w^as very popular and practical ; and this ought really 
not to be a deterrent to attendance in the future, seeing that 
economic science is now reconciled to the fact that it is no longer 
concerned primarily with the imaginary bargainings of two 
savages on an otherwise uninhabited island. A Cabinet Minister 
and a Labour M.P. spoke from its desk, Mr. Herbert Samuel'^j^ 
Federalism and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald of the Minimum Wage. 
Sir Francis Webster, in a “Consideration of some of the causes 
atfecting prices and wages during the last forty years, discussed 
the destination of the increasing gold supplies of tlie last twenty 
years, and the oj)posite price effect of the improvements in trans- 
IXfi't and manufacture from 1873 to 1898. “Forty years ago,” he 
said, “in our own flax and hemp trade, we got none of the previous 
year’s crop till May and June of the succeeding year. The crops 
of flax, hemp and grain were closed up in Russia. The trade had 
to depend on the fibre grown the year before. Now the new crop 
begins to come in the November of the^ year in which it is grown. 
By the months of May and June much of it is worked up, and the* 
greater part of it is in spinners* hands.” 
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It is not to expected that the sliort discussions which follow 
each paper will be usually of much value. Those wlio know no 
economics say what they intended to say betore the reader began ; 
those who are learning economics are diffident of public speech ; 
tfhose who teach economics have sometimes not the heart to say it 
agaiif. The case is otherwise when an economic problem l)earing 
on the industrial conditions of the locality in which the Association 
meeting is opened and discuBsed by local business men and 
experts. Amongst pajxu's of this character may be mentioned Mr. 
James Cunningham’s, on the origin and growth of (lie jute trade 
in Dundee and Germany. The problem is a fascinating one. The 
jute industry, spinning and weaving, is localisixl entirely at Dundee 
among some fifty •firms. The paper and discussion elicited the 
following causes. In earlier times much flax was grown on the 
East Coast of Scotland. Dundee, a port witli a big market for 
sail cloth and a big supply of rather unskilled labour, handled the 
rougher yarns. Samples of jute, which for two or three centuries 
had been a domestjc manufacture in India, were shipped to 
Dundee, which had the machinery requisite for experiments on 
the rough fibre. There established by the second decade of tlie 
i^ineteenth century, it continued to abide, for reasons similar 
to those which lulve held tlie cotton trade to Lancashire. Dundcio 
offers a s^apply of trained labour ; and as one firm declines and 
another expands, the workers pass from mill to mill. A concen- 
trated industry means a concentrated market, and this gives 
Dundee a pull on the raw^ material. While the German has to 
rely on the word of his Hamburg agent, the Dundee makcT selects 
from samples. If he buys in advance fibre wdiich turns out to 
be of a quality superior to what ho needs, he can sell spot on 
delivery and buy in chea]-)er yarn for himself. (Terinany is our 
fTiifin Continental competitor. The industry tliere, in curious 
contrast, covers a wude area over the north of the country, it is now 
controlled by a Cartel, and, dating from 1861, it has expanded 
considerably since the introduction of protective duties in 1880. 
Sir Chas. jfacara {English Revieu\ September, 1912), has 
observed that the Lancafhire cotton trade, though owning 
over one-third of the world’s spindles, consumes only one-fifth 
of the yarn, which means that it specialises on the fine w^ork, 
so ‘that its importance can only he gauged by the extent of 
the machinery, the labour employed, the fineness, variety 
and value of the fabrics produced ; and furthermore that the 
cost/)f erecting and equii)pi»g mills is greater by 40 |;>er cent, and 
upwarts Jn other countries. It ^eerns that there is a parall^ 
to this in the jute industry, though exact figures were not fartli- 

u u a 
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coming. Moreover, India herself has begun manufacture by power, 
just as she came to i^anufacture the coarser cottohs. * Thte first 
spinning factories in India in the ’fifties were equippe4 with 
Dundee machinery by Dundee men. At the present day jute 
companies controlled from Dundee, and largely owned by Dundee 
investors, consume material equal in bulk to one-half of Durfdce’s 
own requirements. Has Dundee cut its own throat, or ^ has 
Dundee wisely taken the lead in Indian expansion, which Aj’^oul'd 
have occurred in any case? Finally, Dundee has a labour 
problem. Most of the workers are Ivomen and young persons. 
The spinners earn 12s. to 15s. a week ; the weavers sornS 5s. 
more. Is the labour therefore s\veated, and Dundee’s staple 
trade parasitic? It is not easy to answer ye8,«when the husband 
is earning 5s. a day as a shipbuilder. 

.On the last day Mr. A. Newlands, M.f.C.E.,* Assistant 
Engineer to the Highland Eailway, argued for the economic 
possibilities of Scottish water power. He contended first that 
a continuous supply of water, equal to 500,000 ho^so-power, is 
available from Scottish falls in the Highlands, representing an 
amount of power on a ten-hour working day basis throughout* 
the year equal to that obtained from million tons of coal of 
the value of £1,750,000. Secondly, that after the exiJerience of 
the British Aluminium Company at Kinlochleven, the utilisation 
of this power is within sight of commercial profitableness, and 
is furtlierrnore deserving of Stale support iii the interests of the 
population of northern Scotland, which has felt so severely the 
drain of emigration. As regards transport facilities, the Highlands 
have a coast-line and canal offering cheap water transit ; as regards 
raw materials tlie Highlands have wool, timber, and biiilcfing 
material in abundance. Criticism of these proposals was directed 
\i\)on the danger of destroying the beauties of Highland scenery. 
It was retorted that disfigurement only follows in the few cases 
of chemical works, and that liydro-clectric power may be carried 
many miles to existing villages without serious w^aste. If the 
weaver’s cottage once more throbs with the noise of a shuttle, 
which this time is driven from an electric switch, what will 
happen to unionism and the minimum wage? 


The Socicic d'Economie Politique offer a prize for an essay 
entitled FAtide coinparee du taux de<i tarifs de douane dou^ les 
divers pays. The prize, which Comprises a gold medal of .the* value 
of 3Q0 francs, and a sumcof 4(W francs in money, has been founpded 
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by the late M.^Ernile Marcet, and will be offered iriennially. ..M, 
Bellet, S-ecrelairc pcrpciucl of the Society, from 'w’liom further 
particulars may be obtained at 18 Kiie des Canus, Maisons-Laffitio 
(Seine-ct-Oise), courteously asks that the offer of this prize may 
H}e brought to the notice of members of the Koyal Econoiiiic 
Society. 


Appointments. —Mr. K. B. Forrester, M.A., has been 
appointed Lecturer in Economics in the University of Aberdeen 
in succession to Mr. S. H. Turner, on the resignation of the 
latter to take up an ap|K)intnient under the Insurance Commis- 
sioners for Scotland. Mr. Forrester graduated in tlie Univc'rsity 
of Edinburgli with Honours in Economics and Modern Languages 
in J908. lie proceeded thorce to tlie fTniversity of Manchester 
with a i^iartside Scholansliip, and afterwards became Senior 
Lecturer in Economics tliere. 

Mu. J. W. IvAMsnoTTOM, B.A. (Manchester), has been 
appointed to tlie (1. B. tiunter Ijectureship in (V)mmercial and 
Industrial •P^conomics at Armstrong College, New(‘as(le. Mr. 
Ihimsbottom graduated in 191‘2 with a first, class in the Honours 
School of Econ^imic and Political Science at Manchester, and hasT 
had experience as a factory inspector. 

Mr. T. S. Astiton, M.A. (ManchestorC has !)oen ap]>ointed 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics at Sheffield. It will be a part of 
the duties, both of Mr. Ashton and of Mr. Tlamsbottom, to give 
lectures in connection with the Workers* Educational Association. 

The Editor of the Economic Journal will be glad to receive 
regular notification of all appointments in Economics for record 
in the Journal. 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND N£W BOOKS. , 

The Economic Review, 

October, 1012. Agricultural Labourern and a Minimum Wage, 
Beginald Lennard, Christian Socialisin: Some Notes on a 
Recent Controversy. Kev. H. H. Williams. Arising out of 
Dr. Sanday’s pamphlet. “Some Weak Pbints in Christian 
Socialism: A Defence of the Middle Classes.” 

Bankers* Magazine, 

October, 1912. Increased Taxation on Successions, Discusses the- 
question of double taxation on property held in foreign countries 
or in the Colonies. Bank of the Netherlands, 1911-12. A 
translation of the official report. 

November, 1912. Banking Reserves. Discusses the relative 
proportions of gold and foreign bills held by the State Banks o*f 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands. West African 
Currency. An account of the re])ort of the Departmental 
Committee which has lately n'oommended the establishment of 
a gold-exchange standard in onr West African Colonies. 

The Sociological Review, 

October, 1912. The Economic Effects of Rising and Falling Prices. 
W. T, Layton. l'k)l]owcd by a discussion in which Profe.ssors 
Fisher, Kemnierer, Denis, Gide, liist, Chapman, and W. J\ 
Boberts took part. 

W 0 men* s 1 n dustrial N ews, 

October, 1912. The Need for More Women Facio^ Inspectors. 
Clare Market Review, 

October, 1912. The Whitewashing of Charles II. Dr.X. Knowles. 
Based on a study of the Calendars of his Treasury Books. The 
Ocean Tramp: Its Influence on Railway Charges. Dixon B. 
Davies. Examj)les of how the competition of tramps complicates 
the fixing of railway rates. Some Prohlcyns of Distribution: 
I. Concerning Income from Land. Ifuan Dalton. 

American Economic Review (Boston). 

September, 1912. Will the Present Upward Trend of World Prices 
Continue? Irving Fisher. Profcssor Fisher estimates ^tho ^ 
recent percentage rates of grtiwth and the probable futpre^ates 
« of the various items in hia “Equation of Exchange.” On tjjjis 
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basis he anticipates that price’s will rise for the next fifteen 
^years g^t fin average annual rate of 2 per cent, , .and he thinks 
^that the chances are 100 to 1 that prices will be higher fifteen 
jears hence than they are now. The tiepori of the Tariff Board 
on Cotton Manvfactiircs, M, T. Copeland. The Board found 
that, for the counts chiefly produced in America, the lowest? 
English cost, exclusive of raw materials, was about 73 per cent, 
of the lowest American cost. Taking account of the cost of 
raw material, the cost of producing yarn was 3*8 to ITO, per 
cent, higher in America. On fine yarns the Englmh spinners 
have a greater advantage. A Balanced Tariff. H. B. Wallace. 
A proposal that producers of goods protected by the tariff should 
pay a federal excise •tax at a rate bearing a fixed proportion 
to the rate of the import duties. Jevons* Theory of Political 
Economy/' Allyn A, Young. An attempt to estimate the 
importance of Jovons’ contributions to economics. Opportunity 
Cost, Lew?s H. Haney. A criticism of some flieories of 
Professo?' Davenport. 

Quortcrlyl Journal of Economics (Boston). 

# 

August, 1012. Ricardo's Criticisms of Adam Smith. Robert A. 
Macdonald, The object of this article is to ascertain to what 
extent Adam Smith and Ricardo actually differed in their con- 
ception and treatment of economic phenomena. A Group of 
Trusts and Comhinaiions. W. S. Stevens. An account of the 
, available information relating to a number of minor trusts, 
including • the Electric Lamp Combination, the Unitifd 
Shoe Machinery Company, the Bath Tub Combination, and thg 
National • Cash Register Company. H. G. Carey*s Attitu^ 
Towards the Ricardian Theory of Rent, John Roscoe Turner. 
The writer “finds, contrary to the general opinion, that Carey 
never denied the theory of diminishing returns in the sense that 
Ricardo taught it.” The Relation Between Kinds of Statistical 
Units and the Quality of Statistical Material. G. P. Watkins. 
Some Problems in Marhct Distribution A. W. Shaw. Tudor 
''Books of flates'': a Chapter in the History of the English 
Customs. N. S. B. Gras, An attempt ‘Ho determine the dates of 
the earlier books, the nature of their contents, and the reasons for 
their issue. The Possibility of Certain Gains from Protective 
dxities. H. H. O’Parrell. A criticism of some passages in 
Professor Taussig’s Principles of Economics. Wages and 
Ability. R. M. Woodbury. A criticism of that chapter ofc 
Professor ]\f^)ore’s Laws of Wages which has been already 
criticised in this Journal by Professor Edgeworth. 

Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

September, 1912. Present Problems in Railway Regulation. W. Z. 
Ripley. Recent Tax Reforms Abroad. L E. R. A. Seligman. 
•This article deals wnth Great Britain. 

Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 

September, 1012. The* Initiative ^ Referendum, and Recoil A 
stories of articles. 
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The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

October, 10(12. The Beginnings of Irrigation in the United Siaies. 
K. H. Hess. Sciejitific Management mid the Wage-earner. 
F. T. Caiilton. a discussion of “Ttiylorism.’* 


Revue d' Economic Politique (Paris). 

Heptember-October, 1912. Lc Sala-ire^ reel et sa nouvelle Orienta- 
iion. A. Aftalion. Dc Viiniic du credit a court terrne sous la 
varicic de scs formes. M. Ansiaux. A discussion of the simr* 
larities and distinctions between notes, deposits, and bills. Lcs 
Banques aux Eiais-Unis. G. FRAiigois. Mainly historical. 


Journal dcs Economistes (Paris). 

September, 1912. La Valeur locative dcs proprictes fonciercs non 
bdiios cn France. Yves Guyot. L' Evolution cconomique dc 
la Rcpuhliqnc Argeniinc. Georges JjAfond. Fourth article. 
Ija hi anglaisc d'assurance socialc de 1911. Maurice Bellom. 
Second article ; continued in October. , 

October, 1912. La Bnnquc d'Eiat prussicnncl Arthur Haffalo- 
vicH. An historical account of the Scchandliing. Lcs Sociefes 
a forme iontinivre. P.-J. IticiiAiU) 

November, 1912. Lcs Caisscs dc conversion dc la Ecpubliquc 
Argeniinc et du Bresil. G. Subercaseaux. A uHeftal aiiiclo by 
the Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chili.* 
Le rrofcctionriismc honleux et lcs Indications d'originc. l.hiNiEL*' 
Bellet. 

Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 

August, 1912. La Question du Mineral dc Fcr. J. he Lazurtigui. 
On the international trade in iron ore. Le Devcloppcment des 
Operations de credit des grandcs Banques frun^aiscs. A. Huaut. 
Inflvencc de revolution modernc sur la politique d'esrompte. 
Du. VON Lumm. On the development of har^hs of issue, chiefly, 
with reference to the Keichsbank. Le Tayhrisme. II. Lucton. 
On Mr. Taylor’s “Principles of Scientific Management,” which 
has now been translated into French. 

September, 1912. Les EmLarras financiers de rAllcmagne. Georges 
BlonueIj. La situation financierc de VAUemagne, Dr. Albert 
Haas. Lcs Marches financiers dc Berlin et dc Paris et la Crisc 
franco-allcmnnde do JuiJlci -Octohre , 1911. Jean Lescure. 
These three articles all dw'ell on the small proportion which 
Germany’s liquid resources hear to her capital, and on the 
responsibility of her banking system for this. M. Lescure ’s 
article contains some useful statistics. Lc commerce extericur 
du Danemarh. Dr. K. A. Gerlach. 

October, 1912. La Desertion des Campagnes. J. Meline. Chiefly 
an account of International Agricultural Congresses and of the 
programme of the forthexnning Congress at Gent. Phenofnenes 
ct Lois rccentcs relatives d 1 f Proprietd Fonciere. Achillb 
Lorta. LJJnificaiion dcs Pegimes dovaniers. G. Deleener. 
Les ctablisscmcnts de Credit et les Banques locales cn Franic. 
MI. VAN Deursen. La nouvelle legislation frangaise ^sur les 
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rcAraites ouvricrcs et paysanncs. M. Bellom. A Bumniary of the 
^ct. La^realisaiion de VEmpire Briianniquc. • L. Deche'nne. 
On imperial federation. 

I 

Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpoliiik (Tubingen). 

September, 1912. UeboT Gcsetzmdssigkciicn in dcr Gcschichic 
Insioriachc Gcscizc^'l: IjogiHche Untcrsuchungcn. Prof. Pranz 
Eulenburg. An important contribution to th*e philosophy of 
history in contjniiation of foitner articles in the Archiv. List's 
Naiionalcs SijHion und die ^Auiiionalc” Wirlschaflspoliiih. 
Prof. ITeinricii Dietzel. The agrarian supporters of high 
tariffs cannot justly olaini the support of List. Prof. Dietzel 
would like to see the immediate and complete establishment of 
Free Trade in Germany. Arheiterversiciicrung und Armenwesen 
in Deutschland. Dr. F. Zaun. A discussion of the relation 
of Insurance^to the Problems of Pauperism. Ncucrc Literal ur 
iiher Agro rivcsrn and Agrarpolitik. B. Leoniiardt. Znni 
MaliJius-Lrohlem. Dr. Oppenheimer. 

Jafirbiicher j'h Naiionaldkonomic und Statistik (dena), 

August, 1012. Das Zuruckgchen dcr Bedeuf ung dcr Zcntrahiotcn- 
hanken. Sven TIelander. Concluding article, dealing with the 
note issues of Fiance and ot Gennany, and with general con- 
clusiofis. Ko}n niunalhcsicuerung und Konimiinalvcrschuldung 
in Preussrn. JIans Gehrig. A survey of the latest develop- 
♦ ments. Die Wirkungen dcr Bckanniniachung dcs Rcichi^- 
kanzlcrs iwni 19. Dczcnihcr lOCKS, hetreffend den Betrich dcr 
Anhxgcn dcr Grosscisenindustric. E. Wiskott. Deals with 
overtime and the hours of labour generally. 

September, 1912. Die neuzeiilicke KnUcicklung dcr Baum wall prei sc 
und das Baamwollpreisprohlem. K. Apelt. Dio icirtschaft- 
lichc Gcscizgehung dcs dcutschcn Reiches ixn fhihro 1911. Dio 
Fortschriitc dcs Arhciisforifvcrl rages in Dcuischhind , Ocstcrroich 
mid (Jrosshriiaunicn. TI. Koppe. On collective agreements. 
October, 1912. Biadtverfassung und Zunfir Freihurgs im Breisgau. 
J. Ehrlkr. a study in industrial history. Zur Statistik dcr 
devtschen Sccschiffahrt scit 1875. J. SciiET/rwiEN. Bauvu 
*■- wollprodukiion und Baumirollindustrie in BriiischAndicn. E. 

ScHULTZE. A precis of the i>rincipal facts, 

November, 1912. Die wirischaftliche Geseizgehung Ocstcrrcichs ini 
Jahre 1911. W. Stowesand, Das Bankkapifal und seine 
Dividendc. K. Muller-Wernberg. A study of the profits of 
German banking. Die Geschtifiscrgehnissc dcr dcuischcn 
Akticngcsellschaften in den Jahren 1009-10 und 1910-1911. 
E. Moll. An analysis of their balance-sheets. 

Annalen filr sozmle Politik mid Gcscfzgcbung (Berlin). 

VoL. II., Parts I. and II. Zur Arbeit cr psychologic. Edmund 
•Fischer, 


Finanz-A rch iv (St uttgart) . 

P.ART II., 1912. Dio Finhnzcn d^er curopaischen und dcr mchiig cron 
(Miss er cur opdischen Siaaten (112 pp-)' Schwarz. A 
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•. suminB.rv of the budgets and financial arrangements of the 
principal 'States in 1911, containing an immense^ quantity of 
facts. 

Zeitschrift fur Volkswirtschaft, SozialpoUtik und Verwaltung 

(Vienna). 

Part V., 1912. Verzchrungsstencr und Landvrfinanz&n. P. v. 

• SuKLJE. Thjs vierte Privilcgium der Ostcrroichisch-Ungarischen 
Bank[ L. von Mises. An account of the fourth renewal oP 
the charter of the Austro-Hungarian Bank. * 

G Gsclhchaft OsterrcicJiischer Volkswirte (Vienna) . 

JAHRiiUcii, 1912. Handels polHih vnd Handclshilanz Osterreich- 

IJngarns. R. Schiller. Dor iniernaiionale Charalder der 
PrciHsielgrrung. Stephan Bauer. Vcrwaltungsrcfor^ncn ini 
Berciche der dcutschcn Staatseisenbahnen. K. v. Volcker. 
Osterrcichischc Siaatsbahnvenvaltvng. V. Russ. TjandfIvcJit 
vnd Besicdliing. E. Schwtedland. Die finanzicUc Kriegs- 
,herciiscliaft im Boinmer 1911. F. Bomaey., 

De Economist (The Hague). 

Septi^mber and October, 1912. Dc huiicnhtndsche u'ieseJ politick 
der Oosivnrijk-Hongnarschc Bank. E. J. Van der ‘Waaten. 

November, 1912. Kocrsdaling der Btaaisfondsen. W, C. Mees. 
’s Bijks vlotiendc schvld cu de NcdcrlondscJiC Bank. (i. M.- 
Bojssevain, 

Giornalc degli Economisii (Rome). 

April-^May, 1912. Hindi di Economia pianziaria. E. Barone. 
The first instalment of studies dealing with (1) income and 
pressure of taxation; (2) the general theory of taxation; (3) and 
the shiftiiig of imj:K)st8. llelazioni fra entrata c consume), 
G. DEL VECCiiro. A continued study on family budgets. Prezzi 
, , , nel HccoJo XVI. in Boma, S. Caterini. 

June, 1912. Hindi di Economia finanziaria . E. Barone. (Continued.) 
Part II. The general thCvOry of taxation. La crisi coioniera 
, , , in Italia. C. di Nola. 

July- Auoust. Hindi di Economia finanziaria. E. Barone, (Con- 
tinued and ended.) Part IIT. The shifting of taxes. Paretaio. 
L. Amoroso. A reply to Professor Jannacone's jocular remarks 
on the admirers of IVofessor Pareto. Ujia famiglia di Mezzadri. 
S. Dolfin. An elaborate family budget. 

La Biforma Sociale (Turin). 

October, 1912. Le fi,nanzc della Guerra. F. P'lora. On the ways 
of meeting the cost of war. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

English 

Beveridge (W. H.). Unemjjloyiiient : a Problem ot Industry. 
Third edition. London: Longmans^ Green. 19P2. Pp. xvi + 405. 
Os. net. • 

Sinoe the first, publication of this book tlie position in rofjard to the treatment 
of unemployment in the United Kingdom has boon radically altered by the 
passage of the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, and the National Insurance Act, 1911. 
The most important of the relevant public documents have accordingly hoon 
reprinted in Appandites ... No revision of tho book itself has been attempted.”] 

Cannan (i^uoFE.ssoR ED^V 1 N). The Economic Outlook. jA)ntk)n : 
Fisher Unwin 1912. Pp. rsJ2. 5.s. not. 

[A coll(^tion ofrfirticlos, roimiitcd from various Journals, with an introduction. 
Reviewed above.] ^ 

Chapman (S. J.). Political Economy. (Home University 

Library.) London : Williams and Norgate. 1912. Pp. 256. 

Is. net. 

[To bo refiowod.] 

Gibbon (I. G.). INJedical Benefit in Germany and Denmark. 
LoiVdon : P. kS. King. 1912. Pp. xv-f290. 6s. not. 

[To bo reviewed.] * 

iiusfiaNSoN (Thomas W.). The Bank of England’s Charters th^ 
Cause of our Social Distress. London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp. 

ix-fldO. 2s, Od. net. 

[One more addition to the largo literature advocating tho view that tho Bank 
Act alone stands between this country and the inilleimium. If the Bank Charter 
5vcre amended, tlie author ‘‘doubts the possible existonco of a really poor person.”] 

Lee (Ivy li.). Railway Progress in the United States. London : 
Stevens & Brow’ll. 1912. Pp 31. 

[An address delivered at tho inaugural session of the Transport Section of tho 
London School of Economics. Referring to recent utterance's of Mr. Prouty 
'^Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission), the lecturer disctirns a more 
sympathetic attitude of tho public towards railways, promising tho permission of a 
return adequate to encourage the investment which is necessary to much required 
developments.] 

Lewis (E. A.). The Mediasval Boroughs of Snowdonia. London’ 
Sotheran. • 1912. Pp. xviii-f320. 

“ A Study of the Rise and Development of the Municipal Element in the Ancient 
Principality of North Wales down to the Act of Union of 163G.” Thesis approved 
for degree of D.So. (Eoon.) in the University of London, University of Wales 
Series of Literary and Historical Studies, No. I.] 

Macdonald (J. Kamsay). Syndicalism. London: Constable. 
1912. Pp, 79. Is. net. 

[An expansion of articles which appeared in tho Daily Chronicle. Reviewed 
above.] * 

Mond (Sir Alfred). Questions of To-day and To-morrow, 
London: Methuen. 19^. Pp. 334. Ls. net. 

• [A»reprint of articles and speeches en fiscal, land, and other subjects of public 
^controversy, including Free Trade, Land Taxation, and Working Class Insurance.] 
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National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution. London : 
P. is. Iling. ' 1.912. Pp. xviii + 593. 10s.6d.net. ^ . , 

[A'^jreport of fcho Proc/jedings of the Gonloronco held in Juno under the 
prenidenoy of the Bishop of Oxford, including sections on Public Health, Housing 
and Unemployment.] 

fiERSON (N. G.). Principles of Economics. Volume II. Trans-' 
latcd from iho Dutch by A. A.Wotzel. London: Macmillan, 1012. 
Pp. xxiii + 645.* 10s. net. 

D^olumcl., the translation of which was published ten years ago, dealt vith^# 
Value in Exchange and Money. This Volume deals with Production and TAc 
Revenues of the State. To be reviewed.] 

PiGou (A. C.). Wealth and Welfare. London: Macmillan. 
1912. Pp. xxxi + 49B, 10s. net. 

[Extract from prof acc Several ycar.s ago I began to study the causes of 
un employment. It soon beciimo apparent, however, that those causes are so 
closely intorwoven with the goii jral body of economic activity that an isolated 
treatment of them is scarcc^ly practicable, llencc the gradual growth and more 
extended scope of the. prohont volume.” To bo reviewed.] 

Peeves (W. Pember), Prefaced by. Lectures on British Com- 
mon^o, including Finance, Insurance, Busin(;‘ss,' and Industry. 
Lontlon : Sir Isaac Pitman. 1912. Pp. xvi + 279. 7s. C)d. net. 

[Locturos delivered by ]\Ir. Hath Jaclfson, Professor Armitago- Smith, ^^r. 
Robert Brown, Mr. Douglas Owen and others in the summer of 1011 for the 
International Society for tliC3 Promotion of Commercial Education.] 

PoBEUTsoN (W. A.). Combination Among Railway Companies.. 
London : Constable. 1912. Pp. 105. 1«. not. 

[Lectures at the Loudon School of Economics. Reviewed above.] 

Rogers (James E. Tiiorold). Six Centuries of Work and Wages : 
the History of English Labour. Eleventh edition. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1912. Pp. 501. 10s. 6d. net. 

Scott (W. R.). The Constitution and Finance of English 
Scottish, and Irish Joint-stock Companies to 1720. Vol. I. The 
General Development of tlie Joint-stock System to 1720. Cambridge : 
University Press. 1912. Pp. lvi-f-488. 17.s. net. 

[This completes Dr. Scott’s great work, Vols. II. and HI. having been published 
already. To be reviewed.] 

Sellers (MAun). York Memorandum Book. Part I. (1376-1419). 
London: Quaritch. 1912, Pp. Ixxxvi-f 287. 

[Vol. eXX of the Publication of the Surtees Society. Relating to the municipal 
and economic history of York.] 

Tawney (R. H.). The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. With six maps. London: Longmans, Green. 1912. 
Pp. xii-f-464. 9s. net. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

The Burden of Protection : an International Repudiation of the 
Gospel of Artificial Scarcity. London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp.* 
vii -1-126. Is. net. 

[Published by the International Free Trade League. A aeries of papers by 
various writers dealing with Protection in different countries. Lord Welby writes 
on the United Kingdom, M. Bollet on France, Professor Brentano on Germany, 
M. Novikow on Russia, Professor Amano on Jaj^an, Mrj Byron W. Holt on^ tne 
United States, and so forth.] ' * 
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Watney (CharlEkS) aftd Little (James A.). Industrial Warfare: 
the Aims .and CJJaims of Ca])iial and Labour. LondoiH John Murray. 
1912. Pp. x + 353. 6.S. net. ^ 

Webb (Sidney) and Freeman {AKm)LW, Edited by. SeaBonal 
^Trades. London: Constable. 1912. Pp. xi + 41(). 7s. 6d. net. 

[Papers by various writers, tlie outcome of a Beminnr at tlic Loudon Scliool oF 
Economics during 1910, with an introduction by lUr. Sidney Webb. T'o bo 
reviewed.] • • 

^Year-Book of Social Progress. London : Nelson. 1912. Pp. 017. 
*^*2.s.'net. • 

[^‘ A summary of recent legislation, oHicial reports, and voluntary effort, with 
regard to the welfare of the people.'’ The volume denis witli FAieh topics as 
Institutions for Social Study, Lotal Government Town-lManrnng, Em])loy»ientR of 
Wo 3 |ien, Co-operative Apprenticeship, Poor Law and Social Sottlomcnts, and is likely 
to be useful as “a Guide and Dictioriar 3 ' for those who arc inieiested in Social 
Questions.” Professor Ashley contributes an introduction On iSocial which 

has also been reprinted separately for private circulation, and four articles are 
contributed by Mr. PP. S. Perris.] 

American 

ELL\TiooD (CkiAULEB A.). Sociologv in itfl PKychologioal Aspects. 
New York: D. Appleton. 1912. Pp. xiv + 417. 

Kknnan (K. K.). IncoiYK? Taxation: IMethods and Pesults in 
Various Countries. Milwaukee, Wis. : Burdick & Allen. 1910. 
Pp. 347. p-50. 

[Containing details of the income taxes of numerous small conTitrie.«>. RtAiewed 
• above.] 

fSiiELTON (^ViLLiAM Artiiuu). The Lakes-to-the-G ulf Deep 
Waterway. Chicago. 1912. Pp. 130. 

(“A study of the propo^'ed channel, terminals, water-craft freight movement, 
tttid rail and boat rates,'’ rcininted with additions from the Journal of Political 
Economy, vol. xx.] 

French 

Blondel (Geohges). Lea Eniharrna tie rAllt'itJugne. Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 191‘i. Pp. viii+316. Fr. 3.30. 

. [“ li’Allemagne,” the aultior holds “somhlo parvonni' uii tournant do son 

histoire. En depit aes progrea considerahles qu’cllo a realisrcs, on sent qu’il y a 
aujourd’hui dans toutes Jos classes do la soen'U* un sentimcut do malaise,” He 
attempts to analyse the economic and political causes of this malaiae.] 

HaliWy (Elie). Hiatoire dii Peuple Anglais au XIX*^ Sic'‘cle. 
Vol. I. L’Angleterrc en 1815. Paris: Ilachette. 1912. Pp. 020. 
Fr. 15 . . 

[The first of four projected volumes. The second part of this volume (175 pp \ 
deals with economic history. To be reviewed.] 

Heidborn (A.). Les Finances Ottomaiies. Vienna : C. W. SLu’n. 
1912. Pp. 295. Fr. 15. 

[Vol. II, of Droit public et administratif de C Empire ottoman. To bo reviewed.] 
Hock (A.). L ’Agriculture au Katanga: Possibilitt^s et K^alitds. 
Brussels: Misch k Thron. ,1912. Pp. 305. 

[Published by the Insiiiut Solvay — on agriculture in the Belgian Congo.] 
fNSTiTUT Solvay. La Politique de Relonrie Sdciale en Angle- 
terre. Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1912. Pp. xv-hl91. 

[Lectures delivered to the Institui Solvay by members of the Eighty Club— ^Ir. 
Phjlip Morrell on La.Politigu^agraire, Mr. A. G. Gardiner on La Politique sociale. 
Sir J(jiin Brunner oil La Politique itldustriellc, and Mr. Charles JVIallet "on La 
Politique fiscale,] 
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Loria (Achille). Les Bases 6conomique8 de la Justice inter- 
nationale. London: Williams & Norgate. 1912. Pp. 96. ,88. 6d. net. 

[A •publication of the Nobel Institute. To be reviewed.] 

Martin (Etienne), iftistoire financi^re et 6conomique de TAngle- 
terre, 1066-1902. 2 vols. Paris: Alcan. 1912. Pp. xii 4-612 + 
^342/ Fr. 20. 

[A history, in the main, of British public finance. To be reviewed.] 

German 

Bernhard (Ludwig). Unerwiinschte Folgen der deutschen 
Sozialpolilik. Berlin: Julius Springer. 1912. Pp. v-t-116. M. 1.60. 

Brutzer (Gustav). Die Vortoummg dcr Lebensmitlel in BeT^lin 
im Laufe der letzten 30 Jahre und ihre Bedeutung fur den Berliner 
Arbeiterhaushalt. Munich: Dimcker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. 87. 
M. 8. 

Esslen (Prof. J. E.). Die Fleischvcrsorgung des deutschen 
Beiches. Stuttgart: F. Enke. 1912. Pp. xiv 4-289. M. 7. 

(“An enquiry into tlio causes and effects of the rising cojjo of meat and into 
means for remedying it.”] 

Eulenburg (Prof. Franz). Dio Preissteigorung dcs letzten 
Jahrzelmts. Leipzig : Teubnei\ 1912. Pp. 96. M. 2.40. 

[t^'rom the Voririige der Oehe-Stifiung zu Dresden.] 

Fleck (Anton A.). Kanada: Volkswirtschaftliche Grundlagen und 
woltwirtschaftliche Bezichungen. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. 
Pp. xiv4-867. M. 13. 

(Vol. 10 of the Schriften des Instituts filr Seeverkchr und Weltwiriscliaft an der 
Vniversitiit Kiel, edited by Prof. Harms under the general title of Drobleme d 
Welkvirlschaft, To bo reviewed.] 

Fridriciiowicz (Eugen). Gnindriss oincr Geschichte der Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre. Munich: Duncker & Hurnblot. 1912. Pp. vii-h 
267. M. 6. 

[There are few economists which thin history of economic theory does not contrive 
to name at least in a footnote. If the treatment of modern English economiKls is 
typical, it seems doubtful whether the method followed is illuminating. J. H. 
Chapham (sic), Sidney J, Shapman (sic), L. Darwin, C. R. Fay, Goschen, W. E. 
Hearn, A. T. Hadley, MacGregor, Alfred Marshall, H. W. Macrosty (and H. W. 
Wolff appear together as followers of the **altero deutsche historisoho Sohule,” in % 
footnote on Cliffe Leslie, who, as the English leader of tliia school, receives a 
paragraph in the main text.] 

Kowalewsky (Maxime). Die ukonomisebe Entwicklung Europa*B 

i m zurn Beginn dcr kapitalistischcu Wiiischaftsform. VI. Berlin: 
?rager. 1913. Pp. 601. 

Levy (Hermann). Die Grundlagen des okonomischen Liberalismus 
in der Geschiclite dcr cnglischen Volkswirtschaft. Jona: Gustav 
Fischer. 1912. Pp. vii4-128. M. 8.60. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Muller (Dr. Ernst). Einftihrung in die Statistik. Munich : 
Duncker Plumblot. 1912. Pp. vi4*46. M. 1.60. 

Passow (Eichard). Die gemischt privaten und dffentlichen 
Unternehmungen auf dem Gebiete der Elektrizitats- und GaBV('r- 
sorgung und des Strassenbahnwesehs. Jen^: Gustav Fischer. 1912, 
Pp. vi4-220. M. 6. 

[To pe reviewed.] 
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Passow (Richard). jVIaterialen fiir das wirtschaftswissonschait- 
liche fitudium. • Vol. ii — Effektenborsen. Leipzig: Teybiier. 1912. 
Pp. r48. • lif. 2.40. 

[A collection of material for reference on the jaw and practice of German 
exchanges.] 

* Ratzka-Ernst (Clara). Wolthandelsartikel imd ihre Preii?e : 
Eine Studie zur Preisbewegiing iind Pnnsbildung — Der Ziicker, dor 
Ivaff^e ui)d die Baiimwolle. # Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. 
Pp. xvi + 244, . M. 7. 

?)CHULTK (Fritz),* Die Bodenkreditindiistrie der osterreichiseb- 
iing^isehon Monarohie 1811 his 1910. Munich: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1912. Pp. viii + 235. M. 12. 

[Part 2 of the Verbffmilichtmgen zur Statistik des Bodenkredits und verwandter 
OehiMet published by the ArcMv fUr Bodenkr edit dir Bayerischen Handelsbank zu 
MUnchen.'\ 

SenwiTTAU (G,). Die Fonnen des wirtschaftlichon Kampfes 
(Stroik, Boykott, Aussporrimg usw.) : Eine volkswirfcsclmitlicho 
Untersuchung auf dem Gebicte der gogonvviirtigon Arbeitspolitik. 
Berlin: Julius Springer. 1912. Pp. xi-e490. M. 12. 

[To be rgviowed]..^ 

VotCtT (A.). Tc4ihnigehe Oekonomik. Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr. 
1912. Pp. 97 

[Reprinted from Wirtachajt und Becht der Oegenwart.^ 

• Italian 

E«naudi (Luigi). Tntorno al concotix) di Reddito Imponihile o 
di uh sistoma d»iniposte sul Reddito Consumato. Turin: Vincenzo> 
Bona, 1912. Pp. viiiH-105. 

'jfProin tho Memorie della Beale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. To be 
reviewed.] 

JiORiA (Acihlle). Lc Basi oconornicho dcdla Costituzione Soeiale. 
Quarta edizione rivednla e rinnovata, Milan: Fratelli Bucca. 1912. 
Pp. xii + G20. L. 15, 

[The third edition was reviewed in the Economic Journal, vol. xii, p. 389, This 
edition has been largely worked over again — an old man’s renewal of the work of 
*hi8 youth.”] 

Pietri-Tonelli (Alfonso de). T..a Speculazione di borsa. Rovigo : 
T’jrK)grafia Soeiale Editrice. 1912. Pp. xii + 230. L. 8.00. 

Cisneros (Garlos B.). Sinopsis Esiadistica del Peru, 1908-1912. 
Lima: Empresa Tipografica Union. 1912. Pp. 11, and tables. 

WiLLGREN (Dr. Karl), Bondefrigorelson i Mellersta ocli Ostra 
Europa. Helsingfors : Kejserliga Senatens Tryckeri. 1912. Pp. 118. 
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